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and numerous qualifications as a distinguished teacher of 
medicine. But, if permitted to indulge, on this occasion, 
considerations of a more personal nature, 1 might recur 
to that interesting period, when, officiating in a military 
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associated with you as coadjutor a son, whose talents and 
intelligence have already attracted publick attention, and 
whose prosperity is peculiarly interesting to yourself.* 
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fects of medical demerit and empiricism. 

I am, sir, with sentiments of profound cons iene 
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JAMES THACHER. 


Piymovurs, January 1, 1810. 


* John C. Warren, M. D. recently elected adjunct Professor 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


"Tue increasing demand and extensive circulation of this 
work afford unequivocal proof that the primary object of 
the undertaking has been in some degree realized. It 
has ever been the author’s solicitude to bestow on each 
edition such accessions as may appear commensurate 
with the improvements which are continually occurring 
relative to this branch of medical science. In this will be 
found additions and improvements of no inconsiderable 
importance. By the polite attention of professor Bige- 
low free access to his very valuable “* American Medical 
Botany’? has been permitted, and many articles of the 
materia medica in this volume are enriched by @ portion 
derived from the labours of that accomplished botanist, 
which cannot fail of being received with particular inte- 
rest and favour. 

It is in a high degree gratifying to greet the medical 
publick on the accomplishment and publication of a Na- 
tional Pharmacopeeia. This production, so long a desi- 
deratum in medical science, reflects honour on our nation- 
al character, and it will be the standard medium of uni- 
formity in pharmaceutical medicine in the United States. 
ft has ever been considered desirable that a new phar- 
macopeeia should be followed by a corresponding dispen- 
satory, as a conformity in the two is found very conve. 
nient in practical medicine. In comparing the present edi- 
tion with the American Pharmacopeeia they will be found 
in the nomenclature and general principles strictly con- 
formable, although any infringement of the copyright pri- 
vilege has been scrupulously avoided. It is in a few 
particulars of minor import only that any difference is ob- 
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servable, and the two productions are calculated mutually 
to co-operate in promoting the desirable improvements in 
the science of medicine. No less than seventeen new 
articles are introduced into this edition and many others 
are considerably improved. Considering the prussick 
acid among the most important of the new articles no 
effort has been spared to ascertain its real properties, and 
justly to appreciate its merit. es 
Norte. The author of the American Dispensatory print- 
ed at Philadelphia, has conferred an honour on this work 
by transferring literally from the two last editions more 
than forty pages into the fourth edition of his own. As 
the several portions of the transcript which originated 
with myself are not desrgnated by the customary marks of 
quotation, nor any reference to the source from whence 
derived, no apology for this note will be deemed requisite. 


Plymouth, Mass. June 1, 1821. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Mi arrara MEDICA, understood according to the strict definition of 
the term, is that department of the science of medicine which re- | 
lates to the knowledge of remedies, or of the effects produced in 
the human system by such substances as are employed for the re- 
moval of disease. ‘The opsects to be attended to in its study are 
the natural history, the chemical composition and properties, and 
the medicinal powers and applications of the substances which 
belong to it. 

The narurat ntstTory of these substances is of utility in fur- 
nishing appropriate characters by which they may be distinguish- 
ed. Many of them bear a close resemblance to each other, and 
can only be discriminated by those minute and accurate distinc- 
tions which the methods of natural history afford. . 

From the intimate connexion which frequently subsists betwee 
those properties on which natural classification is established, and 
the various qualities with which bodies are endowed, natural his- 
tory is likewise, to a certain extent, capable of affording indica- 
tions of the virtues of remedies. ‘Thus, in the vegetable kingdom, 
the different species of the same genus, and even the different 

genera of the same natural order, are composed of substances 
which frequently exert the same actions on the living system ; 
yet to this connexion there are exceptions so numerous and im- 
portant, that it is incapable of just application to any considerable 
extent ; it can only suggest conjectures, which require to be 
brought to the test of experiment. 


The more full description of the sensible properties of the arti-: 


cles of the materia medica, affords the most obvious method of 
distinguishing them, and in many cases the easiest and most cer- 
tain criterion of their purity and perfection. 

‘It has likewise been imagined, that the sensible qualities of 
medicines afford indications of their peculiar powers. ‘I‘hose, 
for example, which are inodorous and insipid, are seldom active 
remedies ; and those which have a similarity in taste or in 
flavour, have also a general resemblance in their virtues. But 

' though indications of this kind may be partially true, they are 
extremely limited in their application, and are liable to many 
causes of obscurity and errour. 
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The cuemicat nistory of the articles of the materia medica, 
embraces several important subjects of inquiry. 

Their analysis, especially that of those belonging to the vege- 
table kingdom, has been supposed capable of leading to a 
. knowledge of their virtues ; and the opinion does not a priori 
appear improbable, since the medicinal powers of any compound 
body, in common with its. other internal properties, must arise 
from its peculiar composition. Without any reference, however, 
to the very imperfect analyses of the older chemists, it may be 
remarked, that even from the researches of modern chemistry 
little information of this kind can be acquired. It may be dis- 
covered, indeed, in what proximate principle of any vegetable 
substance its virtues reside ; but this affords no previous jndica- 
tion of these virtues. Nor can the analysis of these principles 
explain the source of the powers which are attached to them in 
particular substances; the peculiarities of composition from 
which these may originate, being by far too subiile to be de- 
tected by chemical means. 

Chemistry, however, is in other respects more directly useful 
in its application to the materia medica. It enables us, by the 
use of proper solvents, or by the due application of heat, to sepa- 
rate those proximate principles of vegetables in which their vir= 
tues reside, from other inert or noxious matter with which they 
may be mixed; it ascertains how far these processes are useful, 
points out those changes in composition by which the virtues of 


the substances acted on are frequently altered, and the means by” 


which such injuries may be lessened or prevented. Similar ad- 
vantages are obtained from its application to the few products of 
the animal kingdom that are used in medicine. _ Those which are. 
derived from the mineral kingdom, can be employed with ad-, 


vantage and discrimination only when their composition is known ;_ 


and the analyses of these substances have exploded many errours. 
respecting them, have enabled us to distinguish them from each. 
other, have pointed out the identity of others, and have rectified 
the processes by which they are prepared. . 
By new combinations, chemistry furnishes us with many reme- 
_dies equally active and important with those afforded by nature ; 
and by pointing out the mutual chemical action of different 
substances, it guards against the errours which might arise from 
improper mixtures. 


one 


THE 


AMERICAN NEW DISPENSATORY. 
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PART I. 


OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PHARMACEUTICK 


CHEMISTRY. 


Pyanmaczvricx Chemistry is that branch of chemical 
science which investigates the composition of bodies, and 
considers their mutual chemical relations, so far as these 
are connected with their medicinal properties and appli- 
cations. It connects the doctrines of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, and forms a proper introduction to the study 
of each; an exposition of its principles being necessary 
in delivering the history of the articles of the Materia 
Medica, and being not less indispensable in explaining 
the operations of Pharmacy. It includes two subjects, 
first, the analysis of bodies, so far as relates to the enume- 
ration of their constituent principles; and secondly, the 
general operations to which they are subjected in their 
preparation as remedies. . ) 


SECTION 1. 


Of the Chemical Analysis of the Articles of the Materia 
Medica. 


Tue ultimate object of chemical investigations is to 
discover the composition of bodies; and the result of these — 
investigations is the reducing them into two classes, those 
which are simple and those which are compound. The 
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former are such as consist of parts perfectly alike; the 
most minute particles into which a simple body can be 
resolved, retaining all its essential properties, and being 
similar to each other. Compound substances can, on the 
contrary, be resolved into parts different in their qualities 
from each other, and from the compound which they had , 
formed. 

It is from the union of simple substances that compounds 
are produced. When two simple bodies are placed in 
contact, under certain circumstances, an attraction is 
often exerted by the particles of the one to those of the 
other: they unite and form a compound, having peculiar 
properties. ‘These compounds are farther capable of 
combining with other simple bodies, or with each other, 
which gives rise to a series of bodies still more extensive ; 
and these again are capable of new combinations, or of 
such intimate mixtures with each other, as to form many 
peculiar substances. ‘There are thus produced, from a 
few simple substances, all the products of nature, and all 
those which are the results of the operations of art. 

It is the province of chemistry to trace these com- 
binations ; to determine whether bodies are simple or — 
compound ; and, if compound, to ascertain the number of 
their constituent principles, the proportions, and the modes 
in which they are combined. 

The general process by which these objects are attain- 
ed, is termed, in the language of chemistry, analysis. It 
is merely the separation of a compound body into its con- 
stituent parts, and is effected either by the agency of heat, 
or by the exertion of a superiour attraction. 

The analysis from the application of heat, differs ac- 
cording to the, composition of the body analyzed. If a 
compound, consisting of two simple substances, be ex- 
posed to heat, it in many cases happens that the mutual 
attraction by which its principles were united ceases, and 
a decomposition or separation of these principles takes. 
place. This is an example of pure analysis; no change 
being produced, but merely the separation of the compo- 
nent parts of the compound, so that each 1 is obtained in 
its original state. 

An analysis more complicated is that where several 
substances are combined together, in such a manner that 
aheir attractions are reciprocally balanced, and one com- 
pound is formed. When a compound of this kind is 
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exposed to a high temperature, this balance is frequently 
subverted, and the compound is decomposed. But its 
constituent principles, instead of passing off pure, enter 
into new combinations with each other, and form other 
compounds, each of which may be collected, and in its 
turn analyzed. It isin this manner that vegetable and 
animal substances are acted on by heat: the products 
afforded by their analysis are not such as pre-existed in 
them, but are compounds formed during the decomposi- 
tion, from new combinations of their ultimate constituent 
principles. This is what is named false or complicated 
analysis. ‘ 

Chemical analysis is also effected by the exertion of a 
superiour attraction. If a compound be placed succes- 
sively with different substances in situations favourable 
to the operation of chemical action, one or other of these 
substances may exert a superiour attraction to one or 
other of its component parts; a decomposition will be 
produced ; and from the products the constitaent princi- 
ples of the compound as well as their proportions may 
be determined. As compound substances can combine 
together so as to form a new compound, it is obvious, 
that this compound may be resolved either into the im- 
mediate principles from the union of which it has been 
formed, or into those of which these consist. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, that these should be distinguished. 
The former are accordingly named the proximate princi- 
ples of a compound ; the latter the ultimate principles. 
The proximate principles are of course compounds; the - 
ultimate principles are the elements of these compounds ; 
and the results of analysis are extremely different, ac- 
cording as one or other of these is obtained. When by 
analysis the constituent principles of a body have been 
obtained, they may often be combined again, so as to 
reproduce the substance analyzed. This operation is 
named Chemical Synthesis ; and when it can be effected, 
is the surest proof of the accuracy of the analysis. 

In analyzing the various products of nature, we arrive 
ultimately at substances which we are unable to decom- 
pose, and which are therefore regarded as simple. The 
absolute simplicity of these is not indeed established; 
for our inability to decompose them may not arise from 
this, but from the imperfections of our modes of analy-. 
sis; and it is even probable, that all the substances 
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which are yet known to us may be compounds, and that 
a more refined chemistry may discover their composi- 
tion. Until this be accomplished, however, they are re- 
garded as simple, and they are so with regard at least to 
our knowledge of them. As the ultimate principles, 
therefore, of all analysis, they are first to be considered 
in proceeding to the general analysis of the articles of 
the Materia Medica. 

Of these bodies, oxygen is the most important. 'Theré 
is no simple substance which exerts an attraction to so 
many others, or which gives rise to such important com- 
pounds. Witha few exceptions, indeed, all the produc- 
tions of nature are either capable of combining, or are 
already combined with this principle; and the develop- 
ment of its agencies constitutes the most extensive and 
important part of chemical science. 

Oxygen always existsin the gaseous state: when it 
enters indeed into combination with other substances, it 
often becomes concrete; but its properties are at the 
same time changed, and its descriptive characters are 
therefore taken from it as it exists in the aerial form. 
Like other gases it is invisible and elastick ; its specifick 
gravity is rather greater than that of atmospherick air ; it 
isabsorbed by water, but in a very small proportion. 

The distinguishing properties of oxygen gas are those 
of supporting respiration and combustion. An animal 
lives much longer in this air than it does in any other ; and 
combustion in it is more vivid and durable. Itis the only 
air indeed, which, strictly speaking, can support either of 
these processes; other aeriform fluids doing so only from 
the oxygen they contain. 

Its capacity of supporting combustion is more particu- 
larly to be assumed as its characteristick chemical pro- 
perty ; combustion being nothing but the combination of 
oxygen with combustible bodies, accompanied with the 
emission of heat and light. It also frequently, however, 
enters into combination without the phenomena of com- 
bustion being apparent, more especially when the absorp- 
tion of it takes place slowly, or when it is transferred 
from a compound in which it exists to another substance. 
The combination of a body with oxygen is termed oxy- 
genation, or oxidation. The products of this combina- 
tion have either certain common properties, belonging to 
a class of chemical agents long distinguished by the ap- 
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pellation of acids; or they are destitute of these proper- 
ties, and they are then denominated oxides. 

Oxygen forms one fourth part of atmospherick air ; and 
it is principally on its agency that the many chemical 
changes produced in bodies by that air depend. 

Combined with another elastick fluid, hydrogen, in the 
proportion of 85 parts to 15, it forms water, the substance 
which has the most extensive operation in promoting 
chemical action by: the fluidity it communicates, and: 
which more directly produces many important chemical 
changes, by affording oxygen to bodies. This element 
exists as a constituent principle of all acids, and:commu- 
nicates to them their energy of action. It has more late- 
ly been established, that it is also an ingredient in the com-- 
position of the alkalis and earths, and that it is therefore 
the principle of alkalinity as well as of acidity.* With 
all the metals it combines in different proportions, com- 
municating to them a greater susceptibility of chemical 
action, and greater activity in their relation to the living 
system; and it exists as a constituent part of nearly all 
the vegetable and animal products. Hence no principle 
is more extensively diffused, and none has a more marked 
influence in the combinations into which it enters. 

The elastick fluid which, along with oxygen gas, com- 
poses atmospherick air, is named azote or nitrogen. Its. 
chemical agency is less powerful, nor does it possess any 
very remarkable property by which it can be character- 
ized ; hence it is distinguished rather by negative quali- 
ties. Itis lighter than oxygen gas, is incapable of sup- 
porting combustion or respiration, is scarcely sensibly 
absorbed by water, and is not combustible in the strict 
sense of the term; for although it combines with oxygen,. 
the combination is not rapid ; it does not, after it has com-- 
menced, proceed of itself, and is not attended with any 
sensible emission of heat or light. 

Nitrogen gas forms three fourths of atmospherick air,. 
the remaining fourth part being oxygen gas. In more 


* “ According to this view of the subject, oxygen, like the 
traveller in the fable, is capable of blowing hot and cold with 
the same breath! This extraordinary agent is, we see, the prin- 
ciple of acidity as well as of alkalescence! Surely we may be 
allowed to doubt the possibility of two such opposite effects 
resulting from one and the same cause.” 

_ Coxe’s note on alkali. Edin. Ency. Amer. edition. 
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intimate combination with oxygen, and in that proportion 
in which they are mutually saturated, it forms a very 
powerful acid, the nitrick acid; and in lower degrees of 
oxygenation it forms compound gases which have no acid 
powers. With hydrogen, and probably a portion of oxy- 
gen, it forms ammonia, one of the alkalis; it exists in 
some vegetable substances, and is a constituent principle 
of nearly all the varieties of animal matter. This sub- 
stance had been usually regarded as simple. . The recent 
researches which have arisen from the application of 
galvanick electricity to chemistry, have established some 
singular facts with regard to it; whence the conjecture 
has been formed that it is a compound, and, in particular, 
that it is connected in chemical constitution with hydro- 
gen: but the subject is still involved in such obscurity 
as to preclude any certain conclusion. 

Atmospherick air, of which oxygen and nitrogen are the 
essential constituent parts, has merely the aggregate pro- 
perties of these two gases, their combination being so 
slight that no new powers are acquired from it ; and, as 
the oxygen is the more energetick ingredient, the chemi- 
cal agencies of this air depend chiefly on the operation of 
this principle. It yields oxygen toa number of substances, 
with more or less rapidity, and thus changes their che- 
mical constitution. It sometimes acts too by communi- 
cating humidity ; and in a few cases, by affording an elas- 
tick fluid, carbonick acid gas, which is diffused through it 
insmall proportion. Its nitrogen exerts no active power, 
but apparently serves merely to dilute, and thus to mode- 
rate the action of the oxygen gas. : 

Hydrogen is another elastick fluid, which in the system 
of modern chemistry has been regarded as elementary, 
and the importance of which, as a principle opposed to 
oxygen in its chemical powers, recent discoveries appear 
to establish. Inits aerial form, in which form only it can 
be obtained uncombined, it is the lightest of all the elas- 
tick fluids, and the lightest substance therefore whose 
gravity we can ascertain. It is distinguished farther 
by its high inflammability ; it burns whenever an ignit- 
ed body is approached to it in contact with atmosphe- 
rick air, and explodes if previously mixed with the air. 
The product of its combustion is water, which is there- 
fore considered asa compound of it with oxygen. Com- 
bined with nitrogen, it forms ammonia: with the primary 
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inflammables, sulphur, carbon, and phosphorus, it forms 
compound gases: it dissolves even some of the metals; 
and it is an abundant ingredient in vegetable and animal 
substances. 

Water, of which hydrogen is the base, is a substance 
extremely peculiar in its chemical relations. Its power 
of combination is extensive, there being few substances 
on which it does not act, or with which it does not com- 
bine; yet in these combinations no energetick action is 
displayed; it in general scarcely produces any alteration 
of properties; and hence its most important operation Is 
the communicating that state of fluidity to bodies which 
is in general necessary to their mutual chemical actions. 
It is more peculiarly the solvent of all saline substances, 
and of the greater number of the earths; and it dissolves 
many of the vegetable and animal products. When it 
communicates oxygen, it produces more important chan- 
ges. Several of the metals are slowly oxidated by it; 
and when they are dissolved by acids, it often acts by af- 
fording to them that oxygen. which is necessary to the 
solution. Vegetable and animal substances often suffer 
chemical changes from the oxygen which water imparts, 
as well as from the fluidity it communicates favouring the 
re-action of their constituent parts; and in their decom- 
position at elevated temperatures, the elements of the wa- 
ter they contain enter into the composition of the pro- 
ducts which these decompositions afford. 

There are three substances, formerly supposed to be 
simple, distinguished by the property of inflammability, 
and hence named simple inflammables, which exist as 
constituent principles of a number of natural products. 
These are carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus. Recent 
discoveries appear to favour the conclusion, that the in- 
flammable matter of each of them has not yet been obtain- 
ed perfectly pure; but that in the state in which they are 
presented to us, itis combined with a small portion of 
oxygen, and perhaps of hydrogen; and some analogies 
even lead to the conjecture, that the ultimate bases are 
metallick. In this compound state, however, they are des- 
titute of the metallick splendour, opacity and specifick 
gravity, and. are connected chiefly by the common pro- 
perty of inflammability. When united with oxygen, they 
form acids. | 

Carbon. The ultimate base to which the name of car- 
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bon ought to be appropriated is probably still unknown 
to us ; but there are several substances of which it con- 
stitutes the greater part, and of course in which it exists 
in a state more or less pure. Wood charcoal in burning 
is almost entirely consumed, forming with the oxygen 
with which it combines a peculiar elastick fluid, carbonick 
acid, and leaving only a small residuum of earthy, saline, 
and metallick substances. Asa discriminating appellation 
of the pure inflammable matter which thus combines with 
oxygen, the term carbon was introduced, and it denoted 
therefore simply this matter free from the other sub- 
stances mixed with it in charcoal, and apparently not 
essential to its constitution. It was afterwards discover- 
ed, that the diamond, which was known to be a combusti- 
ble body, affords in burning precisely the same product as 
charcoal, and hence therefore consists of the same inflam- 
mable matter. Different opinions were advanced with 
regard to the difference between charcoal and diamond ; 
but from galvanick experiments it appears, that in char- 
coal the inflammable base is combined with a little hydro- 
gen, in diamond, with a very minute proportion of oxy- 
gen. Inthe substance named plumbago, it is united with 
a small quantity of iron; it has not therefore been ob- 
tained entirely insulated; but it is to this inflammable 
base common to all these substances, and composing 
nearly the whole of their weight, that the term carbon is 
understood to be appropriated. 

Carbon, besides existing as an element in the compo- 
sition of many mineral substances, is an abundant ingre- 
dient in the products of the vegetable and animal systems. 
Not being volatile, it forms the principal part of the resid- 
ual mass when these are decomposed by heat; and it is 
by this decomposition of vegetable matter, especially of 
the wood of plants, that it is obtained in the form of 
charcoal. With oxygen, combined in different propor- 
tions, it forms two elastick fluids, carbonick oxide, and car- 
bonick acid. With hydrogen and oxygen, in different pro- 
portions, it forms various inflammable gases. Alcohol, 
er pure ardent spirit, which is the product from saccha- 
rine matter by fermentation, is a similar compound; and 
ether, which is formed from alcohol by the action of 
acids upon it, is of the same composition with a larger 
proportion of hydrogen. Lastly, this ternary combina- 
tion of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in various propor- 
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tions and modes of combination appears to constitute the 
principal varieties of vegetable matter. eye 

Sulphur is found in nature principally as a constituent 
part of mineral bodies. It exists combined with many of 
the metals ; and combined with oxygen forming sulphurick 
acid, it enters into the composition of a number of saline 
and earthy compounds. Jt is highly inflammable ; in burn- 
ing it combines with oxygen, principally in that proportion 
which forms an elastick fluid, highly pungent and suffocat- 
ing, sulphurous acid. With a larger proportion of oxygen, 
it forms a dense inodorous liquid acid, sulphurick acid. 
With hydrogen, it forms an inflammable gas, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which exists in nature impregnating water in the 
sulphurous mineral waters; and this compound, either 
alone, or with an additional proportion of hydrogen, 
forming what is named super-sulphuretted hydrogen, en- 
ters into combination with alkalis, earths, and metallick 
oxides, forming several important pharmaceutick prepa- 
rations. Lastly, sulphur exists as a constituent part of 
animal substances : hence sulphuretted hydrogen is gene- 
rally evolved in the decomposition of these by heat or 
putrefaction : it has also been detected in the composition 
of a few vegetables. This inflammable substance appears, 
from galvanick experiments, to consist of a peculiar base, 
not yet obtained insulated, combined with small propor- 
tions of hydrogen and oxygen; and it is probably this 
base which enters into the preceding combinations. 

Phosphorus, like sulphur, is found chiefly as an ingre- 
dient of animal matter. Combined with oxygen, in the 
state of an acid, it also exists in several of the natural 
compounds of the mineral kingdom. It is of a soft con- 
sistence like wax, semi-transparent, and of a white or 
yellowish colour; it is so highly inflammable that it burns 
spontaneously when exposed to the air. It combines 
with two proportions of oxygen, forming two acids, the 
phosphorus and the phosphorick. With hydrogen it forms 
a gas highly inflammable ; and it unites with sulphur and 
with the metals. It too contains minute quantities of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, and its simple base is therefore un- 
known. 

The class of metals is an extensive one, the substances 
to which this name is appropriated being numerous, and 
the number being still farther augmented, if the lately 
discovered bases of the alkalis and earths are to be re- 
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garded as metallick.* The physical properties, charac- 
teristick of the metals, are opacity, great lustre, density, 
and tenacity under the two modifications of ductility and 
malleability. These are possessed in different degrees 
by the different metals, and if the basis of the alkalis 
and earths are to be admitted as metals, the property of 
density cannot be considered as distinctive, as some of 
these are even lighter than water. With regard to che- 
mical properties, the metals are fusible, in general not 
volatile except at very intense heats; they are capable of 
combining with oxygen, with hydrogen, sulphur, carbon, 
and phosphorus, with each other, and when oxidated are 
capable of uniting with acids, alkalis, and earths. 

Of these combinations, that with oxygen is the most 
important; and in relation to the object of this outline, 
the only one requiring any farther observations. This 
combination is effected in various modese When heated 
in contact with the air, they attract its oxygen: if the 
temperature be very highly elevated, as in that produced 
in the galvanick circuit, they display during this oxidation 
the phenomena of combustion ; ; even if the temperature 
is less elevated, several of them burn. more or less rapid- 
ly; but the greater number are oxidated more slowly, 
and without any sensible extrication of light. Several 
metals are slowly oxidated by water, or by the joint action 
of airand water at natural temperatures. And all of them 
can be oxidated by acids, the acid either directly impart- 
ing oxygen to ihe metal, or enabling it to attract this prin- 
ciple from the water which is present. 

The compounds of metals with oxygen belong in gene- 
val to the order of oxides. They are destitute of the 
physical. properties of the metals, and have an earthy 
like appearance. ‘Twoor three metals acquire in their 
highest state of oxygenation, acid powers. 

‘In combining with oxygen, different metals unite with 
very different quantities of it. Each of them combines 
too with different proportions of oxygen, giving rise to the 


* « Tt is probable, that the numerous discoveries of chemistry 
will render it necessary to alter entirely the present arrangement 
of the bodies which are the subjects of chemical investigation. 
Amongst these changes, since the alkalis and earths are found to 
be metallick, we shall have to divide the class of metals, into me- 
tals properly so called, and into those which are capable of acidi- 
fication or alkalization.” 

Coxe’s note, article alkalis, Edin. Ency. Amer. edition. 
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production, from the same metal, of oxides having very 
different properties: These proportions have been sup- 
posed to be determinate, but there is every reason to 
believe that they are not so, except from the operation 
of external circumstances connected with the oxidation ; 
that the natural tendency of the law regulating these 
combinations, is to unite the metal with the oxygen, in 
quantities indefinite, from the minimum to the maximum, 
and that uniform and determinate proportions are esiab- 
lished in particular cases, only by causes foreign to the 
reciprocal attraction whence the combination results,— 
a circumstance of much importance, as is to be afterwards 
pointed out, with regard to the pharmaceutical processes 
on the metals. 

When the metals are combined with oxygen, they be- 
come capable of combining with the acids, and they then 
acquire greater activity and power of chemical action. 
This previous oxidation of a metal is always necessary 
to its combination with an acid; and hence, when acids 
act on metals, they first impart to them oxygen, or enable 
them to attract oxygen from the water, or sometimes 
from the air, and then combine with the oxide that is 
formed. As the same metal is capable of existing in 
different states of oxidation, so by combining in these 
states with the same acid it forms very different com- 
pounds; and these compounds are farther diversified by 
the different proportions of acid combined in them. 
Metals are rendered active on the living system, princi- 
pally by being thus combined with oxygen, or farther 
combined with acids. In their metallick state, they sel- 
dom produce any sensible effect; and any effect they do 
produce appears to arise from their being chemically 
acted on by the gastrick fluids. When oxidated, they be- 
come much more active; and still more so when the 
oxide is combined with an acid. And even the degree 
of oxygenation considerably influences their powers ; so 
that from the same metal preparations of very different 
degrees of medicinal activity may be obtained, though all 
agreeing in the kind of action they exert. 

It would be foreign to the object of this sketch to give 
the description of the individual metals: it is sufficient 
to have stated with regard to them these general facts. 
Few of them exist as common ingredients in the compo- 
sition of natural substances, with the exception of iron. 

4 
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A class of substances, possessing certain common pro- 
perties, the ultimate principles of the various compounds, 
not metallick or inflammable, which occur in the mineral 
kingdom, had been distinguished by the appellation of 
Earths. An analogy had often been observed to exist 
between these substances and metallick oxides ; and the 
conjecture had even been advanced, that they are of simi- 
lar constitution, or consist of modaliisde bases combined 
with oxygen. By a train of investigation, originating in 
very different analogies, the composition of the earths has 
been established, and their bases discovered to be sub- 
stances previously unknown, and possessing general pro-. 
perties, so nearly allied to those of metals, as to be suf- 
ficient perhaps to justify the placing them in that class ; 
yet still so far different as to afford some reason for re- 
garding them at least as a peculiar order. 

The Primary or Simple Harths, as they are uel 
to distinguish them from the various earthy aggregates 
which exist in nature, have been described as substances 
insipid, insoluble in water, fixed, and nearly infusible by 
heat, uninflammable, and capable of combining with acids, 
so as to neutralize the acid properties. All these charac- 
ters are not equally appropriate; for there are several 
of the earths which have a pungent taste, and are soluble 
in water to a considerable extent, and all of them may be 
fused by very intense heats. 

The principal earths are Silex, Argil, Magnesia, Lime, 
Barytes, and Strontites ; Zircon, Glucine and Ittria, hay- 
ing more doubtful claims to be ranked in this class, or 
existing in such minute quantities as to be compaxcitnaly 
unimportant. 

Silex is an abundant ingredient, not only in mineral 
substances, but is frequently contained in vegetable pro- 
ducts, and forms part of the earthy residuum of their de- 
composition. It is tasteless, nearly infusible and insolu- — 
ble in water, and is peculiarly distinguished by its in- 
ertness, and comparatively limited range of combination ; 
among the acids it combines only with the fluorick, and 
even scarcely neutralizes its properties. It unites with 
the fixed alkalis, and by fusion with the other earths and 
the metallick oxides. 

~ Argil is insipid,: soft to the touch, infusible, insoluble 
in water, and particularly distinguished by forming with 
that fluid a ductile plastick mass, which hardens and con- 
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tracts considerably when heated. | With the acids it forms 
compounds, which have generally a sweetish styptick 
taste, and which possess, toa certain extent, the property 
of astringency. ‘ 

Magnesia exists in the form of a very light white pow- 
der, smooth and impalpable; infusible, insoluble in wa- 
ter, and not forming with ita coherent paste; it hasa 
slightly bitter taste, changes the more delicate vegetable 
blue colours to a green, and combines with acids, forming 
compounds, in general very soluble, and having a bitter 
taste. In its pure form it is medicinally employed as an 
antacid, and its saline compounds have in general a ca- 
thartick power. 

Lime, or calcareous earth, displays still greater energy 
of action. It is so far soluble in water, as to communi- 
cate to the solution a very harsh styptick taste, and the 
power of changing the vegetable colours to a green. 
Being usually obtained by the decomposition of limestone, 
chalk, or marble, by heat, it is in the form of a hard 
mass ; but when it imbibes water, either directly or from 
exposure to the atmosphere, it splits, and falls down into 
a white powder perfectly dry. It is infusible. Com- 
bined with the acids, it neutralizes their properties. Its 
action is considerable on the animal system. Directly 
applied to animal matter, it acts chemically, producing 
decomposition, and thus operating as an escharotick. 
Given in solution, it exerts an astringent and _ tonick 
’ power, which power is also displayed in several of its 
saline combinations ; and by its chemical agency it acts . 
as an antacid, and as has been supposed, likewise as a 
lithontriptick. Its base has been obtained, though not 
perhaps perfectly insulated; it has the metallick lustre, 
and appears to be highly inflammable. ] 

Barytes surpasses lime in energy of chemical action. 
Like it, when in a solid mass, it absorbs water rapidly, 
and falls into adry white powder ; its taste is harsh and 
caustick : when water is combined with it, it fuses by a 
heat comparatively moderate ; but when this is dissipat- 
ed, the heat requires to be raised to a much higher point. 
Itis more soluble in water than any of the earths, cold 
water dissolving a twenty-fifth of its weight, and boiling 
water even more than half its weight; this latter solution 
depositing, as it cools, transparent prismatick crystals. 
Its solution changes the vegetable colours toa green. 
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This’ earth combines. with the acids, and appears to ex- 
ert to them very powerful attractions, as it decomposes 
their compounds with the other earths and the alkalis,— 
a circumstance probably owing, however, rather to the 
insolubility of the compounds it forms, than to any supe- 
tiour.force of attraction... It,exertsaffinities touthesther 
earths, and combines also with sulphur and phosphorus. 
Of all the earths, it is the one which acts most power- 
fully on the living system. Even in small quantities, it 
occasions unpleasant symptoms, and its preparations 
prove poisonous to animals. From this quality, and 
from another, the great specifick gravity of several of its 
saline combinations, particularly the native sulphate and 
carbonate, barytes was often more peculiarly supposed 
to be of a metallick nature. Its decomposition has been 
effected by the application of galvanism, and a base 
obtained from it, of a metallick appearance, having the 
colour of silver, considerably heavier than water, fusible 
at a heat below redness, not volatile, inflammable, and 
reproducing barytes when combined with oxygen. 

Strontites, the last of these earths, bears a close re- 
semblance to barytes in many of its properties. Like it, 
it has a pungent acrid taste, is soluble in water, crytal- 
lizable from its saturated solution by cooling, changes 
the vegetable colours toa green, combines with acids, 
and decomposes a number of the compounds which they 
form with the other alkalis and earths. Its native com- 
pounds too have a considerable specifick gravity. It is, 
however, much less soluble in water than barytes; it 
requires nearly 200 parts of cold water to dissolve it, 
though boiling water dissolves it in much larger quanti- 
ty. Barytes decomposes its salts. It is not poisonous; 
nor does it appear to exert any marked action on the 
living system. A characteristick property of it is that of 
its salts causing inflammable bodies to burn with a blood 
red flame. 

Following. the series from the metallick oxides through 
the earths, we arrive at the 4/kalis. These possess the 
chemical property common to the whole, and most cha- 
racteristick, that of combining with acids, neutralizing the 
acid properties, and forming compounds, analogous: in 
general properties to those formed by the earths and me- 
tallick oxides withthe acids. But they display still more 
energy in their chemical actions than the earths, and are 
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more’ remote in their qualities, from the oxides of the 
common metals. Their taste is extremely harsh and 
acrid ; they are highly caustick, abundantly soluble in 
water; exerting indeed such an attraction to it as to im- 
bibe it from the atmosphere, or attract it from other 
bodies: they are fusible by a moderate heat, and by a 
stronger heat are volatilized ; they change the vegetable 
blue and purple colours toa. green, the yellow to a brown, 
and they combine with oils, rendering them diffusible or 
soluble in water.’ These properties belong to two of the 
alkalis which are naturally concrete, potash and soda. 
A third, ammonia, exists when uncombined as a perma- 
nent gas, but it is instantly condensed by water, and ab- 
sorbed by it in large quantity, and the general properties 
of it not connected with its peculiar form are the same. 

One of the most splendid discoveries of modern che- 
mistry is that of the composition of the alkalis. Ammo- 
nia had been known to be formed from the combination 
of hydrogen with nitrogen, and analogy suggested to 
chemists the conclusion, that the two fixed alkalis are of 
similar constitution, containing either of these elements as 
a common principle ; and thus led them aside from the 
analogy suggested by their connexion with the metallick 
oxides in neutralizing the acid properties, from which it 
might have been inferred, that they and the earths are 
compounds of metals with oxygen. Mr. Davy, availing 
himself of the powerful instrument of chemical analysis 
which galvanism affords, submitted potash and soda to its 
action, and succeeded in effecting their decomposition. 
Their bases are substances extremely peculiar ; they have 
the metallick lustre, opacity and tenacity, but not the pro- 
perty formerly considered as characteristick of metals, 
that of great specifick gravity, as they are even lighter 
than water; they are very fusible and volatile, and pass 
through these changes of form, as well as different states 
of cohesion, in a very limited range of temperature ; they 
are also highly inflammable; combined with oxygen, they 
form these aikalis ; and, if these bases are to be admitted 
as metallick, the analogy in chemical constitution is esta- 
blished between the alkalis, earths and metallick oxides. 

Potash, or, as it ought to be named, (in: conformity to the 
rule of giving a similar termination to the names of sub- 
stances belonging to the same order,) potassa, is obtained 
from the incineration of vegetables, especially from the 
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wood; the saline matter remaining after the wood has 
been burnt, consists principally of this alkali, in combi- 
nation with carbonick acid, being freed from the impuri- 
ties by lixiviation. This acid is abstracted by the action 
of lime, the alkali is obtained in solution, and, by evapo- 
ration, can be obtained in a solid state. It is of a white 
colour, crystallizable, fusible, and volatile at a higher 
heat ; abundantly soluble in water, soluble also in alcohol, 
powerfully caustick, and possessed of all the alkaline pro- 
perties ina high degree. There is some uncertainty, 
whether it exist in the vegetable matter from which it is 
procured in the state in which it is obtained, or whether 
its base is a constituent principle of that matter, and is 
oxygenated during the combustion : one reason for admit- 
ting the latter opinion, at least in part, is, that the alkali 
cannot be extracted in so large a quantity by any other 
process as by burning. 

Potassium, as the base of potash has been named, is at 
the temperature of 32° a solid substance, hard and brittle, 
of .a white colour, opaque, and with the lustre of polished 
silver ; at 50° it becomes soft and malleable ; at 60° it is 
in the form of small globules, somewhat consistent ; at 
70 it becomes more mobile and liquid; and at 100, it is 
completely so. It requires a temperature near to a red. 
heat to volatilize it. It.is lighter than water, or even than 
alcohol or ether. Jt is highly inflammable, when heated 
to its vaporifick point, burning with intense heat and vivid 
light ; at lower temperatures it combines more slowly 
with oxygen; it passes through various stages of oxida- 
tion to the maximum, when it forms the alkali, being then 
combined with oxygen in the proportion of 85 to 15. 
Such is the strength of its affinity to this principle, that it 
takes it rapidly from water, and from all the acids. It 
combines with the primary inflammables, and with the 
metals. . 

Soda, or mineral alkali as it has been denominated, in- 
contradistinction to the other alkalis which have been dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of vegetable, exists as a con- 
stituent principle of several saline mineral substances, 
but it is usually extracted from the combustion of marine 
plants. It is afforded by the combustion, combined with 
carbonick acid, and associated with various other saline 
substances, and is obtained pure by the same general pro- 
cess as that applied to potash. Whether it pre-exists in 
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sea plants, or whether these, in common with land vege- 
tables, afford potash in burning, which decomposes the 
muriate of soda with which they are impregnated from 
their situation, so as to afford soda, has not been well 
determined. In its physical properties this alkali bears 
a considerable resemblance to the other. It is solid and 
white, crystallizable, though with difficulty, from. its 
watery solution ; extremely acrid and caustick, fusible and 
volatiie from heat, having a strong attraction to water, 
changing the vegetable colours toa green, and possessing 
all the alkaline properties. From potash it is princi- 
pally distinguished by the very different compounds it 
forms. | 

Sodium, the base of soda, is white and opaque, and has 
the lustre and appearance of silver; is soft and malleable; 
is somewhat lighter than water; it is less fusible than 
potassium, not losing its cohesion at a lower temperature 
than 120°, and requiring for its perfect fusion a heat of 
180; it is also less volatile. When heated to ignition, it 
burns vividly ; at lower temperatures it absorbs oxygen 
without undergoing combustion; it abstracts oxygen from 
water, and from the acids, frequently with inflammation. 
It appears to be susceptible of various degrees of oxida- 
tion; at the maximum when the proportion of oxygen is 
about 21 to 79, it forms soda. It acts on the inflammables 
and the metals nearly as potassium does. 4s 

Ammonia. This alkali has usually been denominated 
volatile, from its volatility compared with the others, even 
when it is combined with water, being considerable. In 
its insulated state it exists as a permanently elastick fluid ; 
its odour is extremely pungent ; water absorbs it in very 
large quantity, and this solution forms what is named 
Liquid Ammonia. Its volatility, or tendency to assume 
the elastick form, and its comparative dilution, lessen the 
energy of its action; and hence, though possessed of the 
general alkaline properties, it appears weaker than the 
others in the affinities it exerts. Its composition was sup- 
posed to have been established ; nitrogen and hydrogenap- 
pearing, both from analytick and synthetick*experiments, 
to be its constituent principles. When the composition 
of the fixed alkalis was discovered, and they were proved 
to be oxides, analogy evidently suggested the conjecture, 
that oxygen would probably also exist in ammonia ; and 
Mr. Davy, from some experiments, concluded that this 
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is the case, though these have not been fully confirmed by 
subsequent experiments. The analogy in the chemical 
constitution of ammonia to that of the fixed alkalis, has 
however been established by the important discovery 
that it affords metallick matter; Berzelius and Pontin, 
Swedish chemists, having found, that when the alkali is 
placed at the negative wire in the galvanick circuit in con- 
tact with quicksilver, the quicksilver increases in bulk, 
becomes thick, and at length a soft solid,—changes per- 
fectly similar to what are produced in it by the addition 
of metallick matter, and which can scarcely be conceived 
to arise from any other cause. The matter producing 
these effects in the experiment, must have been derived 
from decomposition of the ammonia ; and it is accordingly 
found, that when this substance receives oxygen, either 
‘from the air or from water, ammonia is reproduced. 
Either hydrogen or nitrogen must therefore be of a 
metallick nature, combined probably with a portion of 
oxygen ; and it is not improbable that both these gases 
may be modifications of the same base. The analogy in 
constitution has thus been rendered complete, with regard 
to the three alkalis, and they, as well as the earths, are 
connected by a series with the oxides of what are more 
strictly denominated metals,—one of the most perfect 
examples of generalization which the science of chemis- 
try affords. 

The last important class of chemical agents is that of 
Acids. The characteristick acid properties are a sour taste, 
the power of changing the blue, purple, and green col- 
ours of vegetables to a red, and that of combining with the 
alkalis, earths, and metallick oxides, forming compounds, 
in which, when the combination is established in the due 
‘proportion, the properties of the acid and of the base with 
which it is united, are equally neutralized. The more 
powerful acids have a considerable degree of causticity ; 
they have a strong attraction to water, and they act with 
energy on inflammable and metallick substances. All the. 
acids are compounds of oxygen, and this element is there- 
fore regarded as the principle of acidity. This truth was 
established by Lavoisier, with regard toa number of the 
acids, and extended by analogy to a few which had not 
‘been decomposed. It has been confirmed, with regard to 
these, by more recent investigations. ‘The bases of the 
acids are either inflammable or metallick. The produc- 
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tion of acidity is usually the result of their full oxygena- 
tion, and in some cases the base combines with two pro- 
portions, of oxygen, forming two acids, different in their 
properties from each other. 

On these facts, with regard to the chemical constitution 

of the acids, their nomenclature is founded. ~The base 
being specifick with regard to each acid, while the oxygen 
is common to them, itis from the name of the former that 
the name of the acid is derived; and} by a variation in 
the termination of this name, the different acids which 
may be formed from the base, by a difference in the degree 
of oxygenation, are distinguished; the name terminating 
inthe syllable ick, when the acid is that which contains the 
larger proportion of oxygen, and in the syllable ous when 
it contains the smaller proportion. Thus sulphur forms 
two acids, by combining with two proportions of oxygen ; 
the term sulphur is the radical whence the names of these 
are derived, and according to the above principle, the one 
is denominated the sulphurick, the other the sulphurous 
acid. ‘Where a large quantity of oxygen can be farther 
combined» with an acid without increasing, but rather 
diminishing its acid powers, the name is expressed -by 
prefixing the epithet ovy, as oxymurialick acid. 
_ Acids have an extensive power of combination. From 
the numerous affinities they exert, and from the facility 
with which they afford oxygen, they are the most active 
of any of the compound chemical agents, and are hence 
employed in many pharmaceutick operations. Those of 
most importance under this view are the sulphurick, ni- 
trick, and muriatick. : , 

‘The Sulphurick Acid, formed from the full oxygenation 
of sulphur, exists combined with a small quantity of 
water in the form ofa liquid of great density, and from 
this state of concentration acts powerfully; exerting 
strong.attractions to other bodies; and though, from the 
strength of affinity between its principles, it does not 
directly afford oxygen with facility to many substances, it 
enables them to attract oxygen from water, and thus sub- 
jects them to chemical change. | 

The Sulphurous Acid, which is formed from the same 
base in a lower degree of oxygenation, existing naturally 
in the elastick form, which is an obstacle to its entering 
into.combination, and not. being very largely absorbed 
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by creitin' so as to form a concentrated solution, i is much 
weaker, 

Nitrick Acid is the result of the full oxygenation of 
nitrogen; and the oxygen, not being retained in the com- 
bination by a strong attraction, the acid yields it readily, 
and hence acts with more facility and energy on inflam- 
mable and metallick substance than any other acid,—oxi- 
dating the former, and first oxidating, and then combining 
with the latter; hénce in pharmacy it is used as the most 
general solvent of the metals. What is named Nitrous 
Acid, is the nitrick, with an impregnation of nitrick oxide 
gas; it is of a yellow: colour, and emits similar coloured 
dense fumes, while the other is colourless: the chemical 
agencies of both are nearly the same. 

Muriatick Acid exists when uncombined in the. wesinil 
form, but it is absorbed in large quantity by water, and 
forms a liquid acid of considerable strength. | Its analysis 
has not been effected; and even yet, by the action of 
potassium on it, there have been established only some 
singular facts, with regard to water combined with it, and 
the effect of this water on its acidity ; the quantity of 
water in combination with the acid, even in its elastick 
state, Is supposed to amount to at least one third of its 
weight ; and though the acid itself cannot be obtained 
free from this water, yet when combinations of it with 
other aci ia are procured in this state, the acid powers are 
completely suspended, and are restored on the addition of 
a little water.” This acid, not directly affording oxygento 
bodies, oxidates them only by enabling them to attract 
oxygen from the water it contains; it thus dissolves 
metals; and it farther combines with other substances, as 
the alkalis or earths. It is capable of uniting with an 
additional proportion of oxygen, forming what is named 
oxymuriatick acid, which, although its acid powers are 
weaker, imparts oxygen more readily to bodies. And, 
with a still larger proportion of oxygen, it forms a third 
acid, hyper-oxymuriatick acid, which gives to the saline 
compounds in which it exists, the power of acting with 
much energy on inflammable bodies, in consequence of 
the very large quantity of oxygen condensed in the com- 
bination, and not retained by any great force. | 

Other acids, less important as’ pharmaceutick agents, 
are the Carbonick, Phosphorick, Boracick, and Fluorick. 

Carbonick Acid, the product of the complete oxygena- | 
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tion of carbon, existing in the elastick form, and being 
absorbed by water only in sparing quantity, has no very 
active chemical power, but is of importance from existing 
in many natural combinations, particularly of saline and 
earthy substances belonging to the materia medica. The 
characters eminently distinguishing it are its only weaken- 
ing, not entirely neutralizing the properties of the alkalis, 
when in combination with them, and its being disengaged 
rapidly with effervescence by other acids from these com- 
pounds, and from those it forms with the earths. 
Phosphorick Acid has phosphorus for its base, and the 
affinity between this base and the oxygen, with which it is 
combined, being strong, it scarcely acts on bodies by 
oxygenating them, but simply by entering into combina- 
tion with them; norare these combinations comparatively 
of much importance. Phosphorous Acid, in which the 
proportion of oxygen is smaller, is still less important. 

. Boracick Acid exists in the concrete form, and its che- 
mical action is comparatively weak. So powerful is the. 
affinity between its base and oxygen, that it has only been 
decomposed by galvanism, or by potassium ; and its de- 
composition, there is reason to conclude, is even. not. 
complete: a dark olive coloured substance is obtained, 
inflammable, and which, by combining with oxygen, re- 
produces boracick acid; this substance being probably 
the real base in a lower degree of oxygenation. . 

Fluorick Acid is elastick, and is not very largely ab-. 
sorbed by water; its chemical action is from these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, not powerful. It unites, however, 
easily with the alkalis and earths, and, what peculiarly 
distinguishes it, is capable of dissolving siliceous earth. 
It suffers partial decomposition from the action of potas- 
sium, oxygen being abstracted from it, and a chocolate 
coloured substance deposited which burns in oxygen 
and reproduces the acid. — | 

There is a series of acids with compound bases, derived 
from the vegetable and animal system; but those of them 
entitled to notice will be best considered with the classes 
of substances with which they are more strictly connected. 
The acids combine with the alkalis, the earths, and the 
metallick oxides ; and when the combination is established 
in the due proportion, the chemical properties of the acid, 
and of the base with which it is united, are mutually 
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neutralized. Hence these compounds are named neutral 
salts ; and, as an order of chemical agents, they are dis- 
tinguished by certain common properties. They can 
always be obtained inthe solid state: they are generally, 
though not universally, soluble in water; those of them 
which are soluble, are capable of assuming a crystalline 
form, the form being very different in different salts. 
Those which crystallize from their aqueous solution, al- 
ways retain a quantity of water greater or less in combi- 
nation, essential to the crystal, and therefore named their 
water of crystallization. When heated, the increase of 
temperature is often sufficient to enable this water to dis- 
solve the real saline matter: this is named the watery fu- 
sion of salts. As it evaporates, the salt becomes concrete, 
and, by a farther increase of. heat, is either fused or de- 
composed. ‘The term neutral salt is sometimes restricted 
to those of which the alkalis are the bases: those formed 
from the earths are named earthy salts ; and those from 
the metallick oxides metallick salis. The nomenclature of 
the whole series is in the modern chemical language sim-. 
ple, and, at the same time, systematick and precise. They 
are formed into genera and species, according to the acids, 
and the bases of which they are composed; the name of 
the genus is derived from that of the acid, the name of the 
species from that of the base with which the acid is unit- 
ed. Thus all the salts formed from sulphurick acid are 
considered as constituting one genus, and are named sul- 
phates ; and the name of each species is. expressed, by 
adding the name of the base, as sulphate of soda, sulphate 
of lime, sulphate of iron, &c. The acid which sulphur 
forms in a different degree of oxygenation, the sulphurous, 
forms a different order of salts; these are named sulphi- 
tes; and in like manner we have nitrates and: nitrites, 
phosphates and phosphites, &c. Those formed from 
oxymuriatick acid are named oxy-muriats. Salts are 
sometimes formed with an excess of acid, or with an 
excess of base : the acid being considered as the princi- 
ple forming the genus, these are distinguished by prefix- 
ing to the usual name the epithet super, when the acid is 
predominant, and the epithet sub when it is deficient, or 
‘when the base is invexcess, as super-sulphate of potash, 
sub-carbonate of soda, &c. When an acid: is combined 
in one compound with two bases, as sometimes happens, 
the names of both bases enter into the name of the salt, as 
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tartrate of potash and soda. Thus, by this simple sys- 
tem, a facility of nomenclature is afforded; the whole is 
uniform and systematick, and the memory is aided, by the 
name pointing out the nature of the salt ; and the adop- 
tion of this nomenclature in pharmacy is an important 
‘improvement. 


So far the chemical analysis of unorganized substances 

connected with the materia medica has been the subject 
of consideration. It remains to take notice of the analy- 
sis of those belonging to the vegetable and animal king- 
doms,—a subject of much importance, particularly as it 
relates to the vegetable part of the materia medica, and 
which, from this importance, as well as from the nature of 
the substances themselves, requires to be considered with 
-more minute details. 
. 'Phese two classes cf bodies are distinguised by very 
obvious chemical characters. In unorganized substances, 
the principles are few, and are combined generally in 
very simple states of union; their analysis can be exe- 
cuted with accuracy ; even the proportions of their prin- 
ciples can be determined with precision, and they can be 
-again combined so as to form the decomposed substance, 
thus confirming the analysis by synthesis. But, with 
regard to the products of organization, while the compo- 
sition, so far as it relates to the ultimate elements, is more 
uniform, it is with regard to the modes in which they are 
united much more complicated. They consist of a few 
common principles; but these, presented to each other in 
the vessels of the organick being, have been placed under 
circumstances indefinitely varied, and which art can very 
imperfectly imitate. Combinations of the same elements 
are formed, therefore, greatly diversified, and properties 
are derived from differences of proportions, or modes of 
union extremely minute. Hence their accurate analysis is 
executed with difficulty,—a difficulty increased by the 
circumstance, that these elements having strong mutual — 
affinities, cannot in general be obtained insulated, but 
when the compound has been decomposed enter into new 
combinations liable to be modified by slight variations of 
circumstances ; the proportions therefore can seldom be 
determined with accuracy, the modes of union in general 
remain unknown, ‘and the confirmation by synthesis is 
entirely precluded. 
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Another character distinguishes these two classes.’ 
The composition of unorganized bodies being more sim- 
ple, is not so liable to be subverted; their constituent 
principles being few, their affinities operate with more 
force, and the combination is more permanent. That of 
organized bodies being more complicated has characters 
precisely the reverse. Composed always of several ele- 
ments, the affinities are more nicely adjusted, and are 
therefore more easily. modified; and their principles 
having tendencies to enter into numerous forms of com. 
bination, slight variations of circumstances subvert the 
equilibrium. Hence the susceptibility of decomposition 
by which they are distinguished: they are liable even to 
spontaneous changes from the reaction of their elements, 
and when this is favoured by humidity, elevation of tem- 
perature, or the action of the air, new combinations are 
established, whence the original compounds are decom- 
posed. — E 

From the peculiar constitution of the products of organi- 
zation, there are two kinds of analysis to which they are 
subject. The object of the one is to discover their ulti- 
mate composition; that of the other is less refined, being 
confined to the investigation of the proximate principles 
of which they are composed. | 

It is seldom that a vegetable substance is homogeneouss 
The seed, for example, the bark, or the leaves of a plant, 
is not of one uniform composition, but consists of various 
proximate principles in a state of mixture, or of slight 
combination, and capable of being easily separated from 
each other. Now, these are often connected with their 
medicinal virtues; the virtue residing perhaps not in the 
entire substance of the leaf, bark, or seed, but in a princi- 
ple capable of being separated, and which may frequently 
be employed in its insulated state. Hence the importance 
of the analysis of the vegetable substances belonging to 
the materia medica, so far as relates to their proximate 
- principles; the knowledge it conveys enabling us to em- 
ploy them with more discrimination, and to submit them 
to the proper pharmaceutick treatment. An enumeration 
of their proximate principles, and more particularly of 
those on which their medicinal powers depend, accord-. 
ingly always enters into their description as articles of 
the materia medica. This analysis is executed in various 
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modes, adapted to particular cases, according to the prin- 
ciples which form the vegetable substance. 

» An important principle is sometimes separated merely 
by heat. The temperature cannot indeed be elevated 
very high, as then the proximate principles of the vege- 
table would be themselves.decomposed, and their elements 
brought into new combinations. But at heat compara- 
tively moderate, as that of boiling water, this does not 
happen; and at this temperature several of the principles 
of plants, such as their essential oil, camphors, and some 
others not very well defined, are volatilized without de- 
composition, and of course can be obtained pure. 

The action of different solvents is of more extensive 
use in conducting the vegetable analysis. Water dissolves 
several of their component principles, such as gum and 
extractive matter, tannin, saline substances, and some 
others. These are dissolved in greater or less quantity, 
and in more or less purity, according to the temperature 
of the water employed. In general, by raising the water 
to its boiling point, it is able to dissolve them more com- 
pletely ; but some of them are apt to be volatilized, and 
others altered in their composition, especially if the at- 
mospherick air is not excluded. Of the substances which 
the water holds dissolved, part are separated as it cools ; 
the gum can be precipitated by alcohol; the saline sub- 
stances may be crystallized, or can be discovered by eva- 
porating the solution to dryness, and exposing the mass 
to such a heat as will destroy the inflammable parts ; and 
tannin is detected by its chemical tests. 

Alcohol is another agent of. much importance in exe- 
euling the vegetable analysis. It dissolves the resin, 
balsam, camphor, and essential oil: these solutions are 
decomposed by water, each substance being separated, 
and discernible by its peculiar qualities. Equal parts of 
alcohol and water, or proof spirit as it is named, is also 
often employed as a solvent in the analysis of vegetables. 
Ether dissolves nearly the same principles as alcohol. 
And the acids, alkalis, and soluble earths, are sometimes 
of utility as re-agents, in pointing out the existence of 
peculiar principles. ! 

Lastly, in the analysis of vegetables, we are often able 
to procure several of their proximate principles, by me- 
chanical means, particularly by expression... Sometimes, 
too, they exude spontaneously from the growing vegetable, 
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or are obtained by it from incisions made in the branches 
or trunk. i" : mbt. 

After we have discovered the proximate principles of 
vegetables, the next step is to ascertain their composition. 
This is an investigation attended, however, with much 
difficulty, as being liable to all the deceptions: arising 
from a complicated analysis, and incapable of being con- 
firmed by the surer test which synthesis affords. 

The composition. of these: substances with respect to 
their ultimate principles is nearly uniform. All of them 
contain carbon and hydrogen, generally if not invariably 
united with oxygen: some farther contain nitrogen and 
phosphorus; and in others, several of the metals. particu- 
larly iron and manganese, exist. Lime, too, and the two 
fixed alkalis, either pure, or more commonly in combina- 
tion with some of the acids, are not unfrequently constitu- 
ents of vegetable matter. These latter substances, how- 
ever, are seldom in any considerable proportion; nor in 
general do they appear to modify much the properties of 
the substances in which they exist. Nitrogen, and perhaps 
lime, when present, appear to have the most important in- 
fluence ; and with the exception of the few compounds of 
which they form a principal part, it may be said, that the 
vegetable proximate principles consist of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen; the differences in their properties being 
produced by differences in the proportions of these prin- 
ciples and of the modes in which they are combined. 

That a difference in the proportions of these elements 
may give rise to the differences in the properties of the 
compounds which they form, cannot be doubted ; since in 
many other cases of chemical combinations, where there 
is no difficulty inthe analysis, differences equally impor- 
tant and well marked are produced by this cause. In 
wegetable substances we accordingly can often trace this 
asthe cause without being able to point out any other. 
‘Thus, fixed and volatile oils have properties in many 
respects dissimilar: by analysis both are found to consist 
-of carbon and hydrogen, united only in different propor- 
tions, the volatile oils having more hydrogen in proportion 
‘to the carbon than the fixed have : this is a cause sufficient 
to account for the difference in their properties ; and it 
accords sufficiently with that difference, for hydrogen 
being a substance extremely rare and volatile, those 
compounds in which it predominates, as ether, alcohol, 
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and others, are in general light and volatile. The greater 
volatility, therefore, of the essential, compared with the 
fixed oils, may be ascribed to its predominance. 

In other cases, it is probable that the mode in which the 
constituent principles of these substances are united, is 
the cause of the difference in their qualities. This is in- 
deed a cause which can be but imperfectly investigated, 
either by analysis or synthesis; but it is conceivable a 
priori, and sufficiently confirmed by chemical facts, that a 
difference in the mode of union may give rise to very im- 
portant diversities of properties. If a compound, for ex- 
ample, consists of three elements, these may be united in 
two modes. Their attractions may be reciprocally ba- 
lanced, and they may form what is named, in strict pro- 
priety, a ternary combination; or, from a variation in 
the circumstances under which the union has been ef- 
fected, two of them may be combined, and the compound 
thus formed may exert an attraction to the third principle, 
unite with it, and form anew substance. The compounds 
resulting from these different modes of combination, 
though composed of the same principles, united perhaps 
even in the same proportions, would still have properties 
different from each other. Still greater diversities will 
be produced where the elements are more numerous, and 
the possible modes of union of course more diversified. 
And when we consider these causes from difference of 
proportions, and modes of combination, we shall scarcely 
be surprised at the number of different substances, im- 
mense as it 1s, which nature forms from a few elementary 
principles. : 

The proximate principles of vegetables are sometimes 
analyzed by exposure to heat: their elements enter into” 
new combinations, and from the nature of the products, 
we discover what the principles were. ‘Thus, if the sub- 
stance exposed to heat yields a large quantity of acid, we 
conclude that it contains a considerable quantity of oxy- 
gen as a constituent part. If it afford much empyreuma- 
tick oil, we infer that it contains a large proportion of hy- 
drogen, this principle being necessary to the constitution 
of that product. When ammonia or prussick acid is afford- 
ed by this kind of analysis, we conclude, for the same 
reason, that nitrogen has been a constituent principle. 
And by the same mode are discovered the earths and me- 
tals which had been present in it ; these remaining after 
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the volatile parts have been expelled. Lastly, by the 
quantity of charcoal which remains as a residuum, we can 
form some conclusion as ‘to the quantity of carbon which 
the vegetable substance contained. Their analysis is also 
effected by exposing them to heat with the access.of at- 
mospherick air, and collecting the products of the combus- 
tion that takes place. From the nature of these products, 
we can ascertain the proportions in which they were unit- 
ed. Oil, for example, when subjected to this analysis, 
yields nothing but carbonick acid and water. We conclude 
therefore -that it is: composed of carbon and hydrogen, 
since these principles, united with oxygen, form these 
products, and since, if any other simple substance had 

existed in the oil, it would have appeared either pure or 
in combination with oxygen... We can even determine in 
this manner the proportion in which the carbon and hy- 
drogen existed in the combination. . From knowing what 
quantity of carbon exists ina given quantity of carbonick 
acid, and what quantity of hydrogen exists in a given 
quantity of water, we thus also discover whether any 
oxygen had existed in the composition of the oil. 

They are sometimes analyzed by subjecting them to 
spontaneous decomposition. It is thus that sugar is 
brought into the state of fermentation ; and from the pro- — 
ducts of the fermentation the principles of the saccharine 
matter are determined. 

Lastly, their analysis is sometimes executed by the 

agency of the nitrick acid, which communicates to them 
oxygen, and by the product. ascertains the nature of their 
acidifiable base. 

Such are the methods by which these principles of ve- 
getable matter are analyzed. It is to be remarked, that 
the analysis is so difficult, as to afford, even when execut- 

ed with the greatest care, only approximations ; and as 
applied to the articles of the materia medica is seldom of 
utility, since we can scarcely ever discover any relation 
between the ultimate composition and the medicinal 
powers of the substance analyzed. These, in common 
with all its properties, no doubt depend on that composi- 
tion ; but our modes of analysis are still too limited and 
mperfect to admit of our tracing the connexion between 
them. ‘The application of chemistry, therefore, to the 
vegetable substances belonging to the materia medica, is, 
as has already been remarked, in a great measure con- 
fined to the discrimination of their proximate principles. 
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. The proximate principles of vegetables are numerous, 
and of very different kinds. They are not allto be met 
with in every vegetable, or in every pertod of vegetation : 
some exist only in certain plants, and that only in their 
state of vigour and maturity : at other times they are to 
be found only before they have arrived at that period ; 
some are deposited in particular organs ; others are dif- 
fused through the whole substance of the vegetable, and 
mixed in a manner more or less intimate with all its parts : 
and some are nearly peculiar to certain vegetables, while 
others are common to almost every plant. Those only 
require to be pointed out in this sketch, which are parti- 
cularly connected with medicinal properties. 

These principles are the products of vegetation from 
a common juice or sap, which circulates freely through 
every part of the vegetable system, being supplied by ab- 
sorption from the soil, and perhaps from the atmosphere. 
It varies in its qualities, particularly according to. the 
season, and the progress of the plant to maturity; fre- 
quently too it has an intermixture of the proper juices : 
it always contains the usual elements of vegetable matter, 
with generally saline substances, having principally lime 
for their base. By the chemical changes it suffers from. 
the action of the vessels of the plant, aided by the action 
of the air and of light, its elements pass into various states 
of combinations, whence the peculiar products of vegeta- 
tion are formed. | 

The first transition of the sap appears to. be into: 
mucilage, or gum, one of the proximate principles con- 
tained in greatest abundance in vegetables. It is found 
in all young plants, in greater or less quantity; and is 
often so abundant in the plant, as to be discharged by 
_ spontaneous exudation. It abounds also in their roots, 
. stalks, and leaves, and especially in their seeds. It is an 
inodorous, insipid, and glutinous substance, soluble in 
water, in every proportion, and forming with it a thick 
viscid solution, which by evaporation affords a tenacious 
mass, that when dried is brittle, and again soluble. It is 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, or oil, and is precipitated: 
from its solution in water by the addition of alcohol.. 
It does not absorb oxygen from the atmosphere ; though. 
its solution becomes sensibly acid by keeping, owing to. 
partial spontaneous decomposition, and the combination. 
of part of the principles of the gum, so.as to form acetick, 
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acid. Exposed to heat it is neither fusible nor volatile. 
At a temperature superiour to 212, butinferiour to that of 
ignition, it is decomposed; its principles entering into 
new combinations: the products are an acid liquor cons 
sisting principally of acetick acid, carbonick acid, and car- 
buretted hydrogen gases, with a little ammonia, and a resi- 
duum of charcoal containing lime, one ounce of gum, af- 
fording six grains of lime. ‘This lime is also detected by 
adding sulphurick acid toa solution of gum. From these 
products of the analysis, it is evident that the ultimate 
principles of gum are, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, 
with smaller proportions of nitrogen and lime. Gumis 
not capable of passing into the vinous fermentation, which 
appears to be owing to the portion of lime existing in it, 
as lime has the effect of preventing even sugar from 
suffering this change. 

Gum is not inflammable; for although, when heated, 
in contact with atmospherick air, it combines with oxygen, 
it emits no flame. The principal products of this combi- 
nation are carbonick acid and water. By the action of 
nitrick acid it is converted into oxalick, malick, and sac- 
cholactick acids. Oxymuriatick acid converts it into 
citrick acid. 

Gum is usually obtained either by spontaneous exuda- 
tion, or by incisions made in the trunks and branches of 
trees. It is more or less pure as it is obtained from 
different plants. Its existence in vegetables is detected 
by boiling gently the vegetable substance with water; the 
water dissolves the gum, and if much of that principle be 
present the solution is glutinous. It may be allowed to 
remain till the impurities have subsided; then be evapo- 
rated to the consistence of thin syrups; and the addition 
of three parts of alcohol will separate the whole of the 
gum in flakes. 

Pure gum is not an active substance, considered with 
respect to its effects on the living system. In medicine 
it is only used for its lubricating quality; and so little 
activity does it exert, that it has often been taken fora 
considerable time as an article of food. From its che- 
mical properties it is of rather more importance. As a 
component part of vegetable matter, it renders the other 
parts more soluble in watery liquors, and may thus favour 
their action on the stomach. In pharmacy it is used asa 
medium to combine balsams, resins,and oils, with water. 
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if asmall quantity of any of these substances be triturat- 
ed with a little gum or mucilage, on the addition of water 
they remain suspended in it, forming a white milky: like 
mixture, retaining all the properties of the balsam or oil. 
Though pure gum is thus inactive, yet the virtues of many 
vegetables depend on a gummy matter. ) 

Fecula is a principle approaching in several of its 
characters to gum. Like it, it is soluble in hot water, 
and forms a viscid glutinous solution; but it is at once 
distinguished by being perfectly insoluble in cold water. 
It exists principally in the tuberose roots and gramineous 
seeds. It is extracted by beating the dried root or seed 
with a large quantity of water; the liquid soon becomes 
milky, from the diffusion of a white powder through it. 
On being poured from the remaining vegetable matter, 
and allowed to remain at rest, this powder is deposited, 
and when washed and dried is the fecula of the plant. It 
is generally mild and insipid, of a white colour, with a 
peculiar kind of brilliancy, soft tothe touch; but portions 
of the other principles of the plant sometimes adhere to 
it, from which it receives colour, smell,and taste. Starch 
is the fecula of wheat, and is the most abundant part of 
that grain. — 

Fecula is insoluble in alcohol. The action of the acids 
on it is somewhat analogous to that they exert on gum, 
dissolving it when they are weak or diluted, but decom- 
posing it when they are more concentrated. The alkalis 
also dissolve it. Exposed to heat, it is charred, and suf- 
fers decomposition, affording products which indicate car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, to be its constituent principles. 
A property eminently characteristick of it, and probably 
depending on its composition, is that of being convertible 
into saccharine matter, and thence ultimately passing into 
the vinous fermentation,—a property not belonging to 
gum or any other principle. This conversion takes place 
in germination, and is accompanied with an absorotion of 
oxygen, and formation of carbonick acid. 

Fecula is a substance highly nutritive, and is usually 
contained in those plants whichserve as food. It is some- 
times employed in its pure state in medicine, on account 
of its nutritive quality, and from its being easy of diges- 
tion: sago and salop are substances of this kind. 

Gluten. This principle is usually associated with fecu- _ 
la, and is obtained in the process: in which the fecula is 
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separated. It then appears as a viscous, elastick, and 
fibrous like substance, which from its close resemblance 
to the animal product named gluten, has been denomi- 
nated vegetable gluten. It is obtained from the flour 
of wheat in greatest abuundance: the flour is made into 
a paste with water, which being compressed by the hand, 
while a stream of water falls upon it, the fecula is carried 
off in the state of powder: the mucilaginous and saccha- 
rine parts of the grain are dissolved by the water; and 
there remains a tenacious ductile mass, forming the gluten : 
it has scarcely any taste, is of a greyish colour, and when 
dried is semi-transparent, resembling glue in its appear- 
ance: it is insoluble in water, and is dissolved in very 
small quantity, by alcohol: by the action of nitrous acid, 
it is converted into oxalick acid, giving out, at the same 
time, nitrogen gas: decomposed by heat, it affords a 
large quantity of ammonia, and it is subject like animal 
matter to putrefaction. It contains a larger proportion 
of nitrogen than any other vegetable product does, and it 
is supposed to render those vegetables in which it is pre- 
sent highly nutritive. 

Another principle occasionally found in vegetables, but 
belonging more exclusively to animal substances, is that 
which has been named 4lbimen, from its resemblance 
to the animal principle of that name, It is soluble in 
cold water, its solution being coagulated by heat: it is 
coagulated also by alcohol, but is dissolved by the alka- 
lis: like gluten it 1s liable to putrefaction, and furnishes. 
a large quantity of ammonia by distillation. This prin- 
ciple is found in hemlock, scurvy grass, cresses, and 
several other plants, and is obtained from the fresh ex- 
pressed juice of the leaves when they are heated nearly 
to the boiling point; the albuminous matter coagulating, 
and separating in the form of flakes. A similar separa- 
tion takes place on the addition of spirit of wine. It is 
contained also in the seeds of other plants, particularly in 
the different nutritive grains ; in the farina of wheat, for 
instance, it 1s found dissolved in the water which is em- 
ployed in separating the fecula from the gluten. This 
principle, it may be added, has been regarded, and per- 
haps justly, as a variety of gluten; it differs little from it 
in chemical properties; and the peculiar physical quali-, 
ties supposed to be distinctive of gluten are obviously 
derived from the process by which it is obtained. : 
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Saccharine Matter. This exists in many vegetable | 
substances, especially in their fruits and roots, but often 
- intimately united with their mucilaginous and extractive 
matter. When freed from these, its taste is sweet, with- 
out any peculiar flavour; it is soluble in water and in 
alcohol ; is capable of crystallizing; its watery solution 
enters first into the vinous, and then into the acetous fer- 
mentation. } 

By the action of nitrick acid, it is converted into oxalick 
acid; by decomposition by heat, it affords a large quan- 
tity of empyreumatick acetick acid, a small quantity of 
empyreumatick oil, carbonick acid and carburetted hydro- 

en gases, the residuum being charcoal. It consists, there- 
bev of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; and from the 
large quantity of acid which its analysis yields, it appears 
to contain more oxygen than any other vegetable substance 
that is not acid. 

Sugar appears to be formed from the fecula of the 
vegetable in which it exists. It contains nearly the same 
principles as it does, and the operation of malting throws 
considerable light on its formation; in this process, the 
fecula of grain is converted into saccharine matter, oxy- 
gen is absorbed, and -carbonick acid formed; and this 
abstraction of carbon, if it constitutes the whole change, 
of course proves that the sugar, which is the product of 
the operation, has an increased proportion of hydrogen 
and oxygen. Saccharine matter has little activity, though 
there are some varieties of it, in which some weak medi- 
cinal powers reside. 

Oil is a common proximate principle of vegetable mat- 
ter; it is of two kinds, expressed or fat oil, and distilled, 
volatile, or essential oil. These have the common quali- 
ties of unctuosity and inflammability ; but they also pos- 
sess peculiar properties, by which they are distinguished 
as distinct species. 

The expressed, fat, or fixed oils are thick and unctuous, 
insipid and inodorous; they congeal on exposure to cold, 
are lighter than water, and insoluble in that liquid; they 
are likewise insoluble, except in very minute quantity, in 
alcohol, and they combine with the alkalis, forming soap. 
They are not volatilized at the temperature of 212°: some 
require to be raised to 600 to make them boil, and the 
condensed oil is changed in its properties. At a tempe- 
rature somewhat higher they are decomposed in close 
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vessels, and burn when the atmospherick airis not exclud- 
ed. They also slowly absorb oxygen at a low tempera- 
ture ; a small quantity of an acid is formed, which renders 
them rancid; by longer exposure to the air, they are 
inspissated, and even become at length concrete. Those 
oils in particular which have been expressed with the aid 
of heat, and which are named drying oils, suffer this last 
change, and are ultimately converted into a resinous 
matter. Shas 
_ Expressed Oils consist chiefly of carbon and hydrogen, 
as is established by the products of their decomposition 
by heat, which are chiefly carburetted hydrogen and car- 
bonick acid. The products of their combustion are water 
and carbonick acid. 

These oils are generally contained in the seeds and 
fruit of vegetables, and only at the period of their matu- 
rity. ‘They are extracted by expression, or by decoction 
with water; they are frequently impregnated with part of 
the extractive, mucilaginous or resinous particles which 
the seed or fruit contains; from which they derive colour, 
and in many cases peculiar taste and odour, and even 
perhaps certain medicinal powers. In general, however, 
they have little activity as medicines. They are mild 
and emollient, and are used principally for these virtues. 
They are rendered miscible with water by the medium of 
gum or sugar, or by the addition of a small quantity of any 
of the alialis. 

Volatile or essential oils have characteristick properties 
different from those of the expressed oils.. They are 
volatile at a low temperature, and are entirely and quickly 
converted into vapour at the heat of boiling water, without 
being decomposed ; they are soluble in a small proportion 
in water, and hence the impregnation which waterreceives 
from many vegetables by distillation. In alcohol, they 
are completely soluble ; but they do not combine with the 
alkalis with facility; they are in general odoriferous, 
pungent, and even acrid; they are more highly inflamma- 
ble than the fixed oils, and by exposure to the atmosphere 
they slowly absorb oxygen, are thickened and coloured 
more deeply, lose much of their smell and pungency, and 
are at length converted into substances of a resinous na- 
ture. This change is partly owing to the escape of part of 
the oil, but principally to the oxygen absorbed combining. 
with part of the hydrogen. 
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These oils, from their analysis by heat, or by combina- 
tion, appear to consist principally of carbon and hydrogen. 
They differ from the fixed oils in containing a larger pro- 
portion of hydrogen; hence they are more volatile, and 
more inflammable, and during their combustion they af- 
ford a larger quantity of aqueous vapour. 

Volatile oils are less abundant in the products of vege- 
tation than some other principles ; they do not exist indeed 
in any considerable quantity but in the aromatick plants: 
in some plants, the oil is confined to the flowers, fruit, 
leaves, or bark ; sometimes it is contained in several of 
these parts, and ina few instances it is found diffused 
through every part of the plant. The quantity varies, 
not only according to the age, but also according to the 
vigour of the plant; hence it is much influenced by cli- 
mate, soil,and season. It is remarkable, that some of the 
most odoriferous flowers, as the rose or jessamine, yield 
scarcely any essential oil, though they lose their flavour 
by a gentle heat. 

Some of these oils, being contained in distinct vesicles, 
may be obtained by simple pressure. In this manner, 
essential oils can be obtained from orange or lemon rind. 
More usually, they are procured by distillation; the vege- 
table is boiled in water; the essential oil is volatilized 
with the aqueous vapour; both are condensed in close 
vessels ; the water has the taste and flavour of the plant, 
from having dissolved a small part of the oil: the greater 
part of it, however, is collected pure, either swimming on 
the surface of the water, when the oil is lighter, as is gene- 
rally the case, or in a few cases, when it is heavier, 
having fallen to the bottom. 

The essential oilsyof vegetables may be considered as 
medicines of some activity. ‘hey have always the odour 
and generally the taste of the vegetable from which they 
are obtained; accompanied with more or less pungency. 

Some of them, however, are less pungent and less acrid 
than the vegetable matter from which they are procured, 
these qualities residing in the resin, or some of the other 
proximate principles. 

_ A proximate principle, found in some vegetables similar 
in many of its properties to essential oil, is Camphor. It 
is a solid substance of a white colour, semitransparent, 
having a strong peculiar smell, and a penetrating taste 
tenacious, énd slightly unctuous to the touch. It is very 
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sparingly soluble in water, but is completely soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and oils; from these solutions, it is precipi- 
tated by the addition of water. It evaporates entirely, 
though slowly, at the common temperature of the atmos- 
phere; at a higher temperature, in close vessels, it is 
sublimed without alteration ; it is also highly inflammable, 
the product of the combustion being carbonick acid, and a 
quantity of what is named camphorick acid. It is acted on 
by the more powerful acids, sulphurick acid charring it 
and forming a portion of tannin ; nitrick acid dissolving it, 
and decomposing a portion of it, converting it into an acid ; 
muriatick, fluorick, acetick and carbonick acid dissolving 
it, without materially changing its composition, as the 
greater partcan be precipitated by water. Nitrick acid, 
repeatedly distilled from it, converts it into a concrete 
acid, named camphorick acid, which appears to be diffe- 
rent from any known acid. 

By particular management, camphor may be decompos- 
ed by heat. Ifit is intimately mixed, with six parts of 
clay, and made into small balls, by the addition of water, 
its volatilizationis prevented, and, by the heat which may 
be applied to it, its decomposition is effected. A volatile 
oil, fragrant and pungent, of a golden yellow colour, 
amounting to one third of the weight of .the camphor, 
distils over; a quantity of charcoal, about one fourth of 
the weight of the camphor, remains; the remaining pro- 
ducts of the decomposition are carburetted hydrogen, 
carhonick acid gas, and camphorick acid. From the result 
of this analysis, camphor appears to differ from the essen- 
tial oils, principally in containing a much larger proportion 
of carbon, since, by its decomposition, by heat, it is 
resolved principally into charcoal, og compounds of car- 
bon, and into an oil, which has all the properties of essen- 
tial oil, being odorous and pungent, volatile and inflamma- 
ble, soluble in alcohol, and precipitated from it by the 
addition of water. . 

Camphor is found in distinct vessels, in the wood and 
bark of certain vegetables. It 1s also contained in many 
essential oils, as those of lavender, sage, and others, from 
which it is deposited on long keeping. ‘The curious fact 
has been established, that it may be artificially formed, 
this formation of it taking place in the action of muriatick 
acid on oil of turpentine. 
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_ The same relation which camphor bears to the volatile,. 
wax seems to have to the fixed oils. This substance, 
though formed perhaps by the bee, is also a product of 
vegetation ; it is yielded by the leaves and fruit, and it is 
sometimes intimately mixed with the resin, gum, or extrac- 
tive matter of plants. It is insoluble in water, and is- 
soluble in very small quantity with the aid of heat in 
alcohol. It combines with the fixed alkalis, though with 
some difficulty.. It unites easily with the expressed oils. 
It melts at a moderate heat. By distillation in close 
vessels it affords an acid, and a considerable quantity of 
thick oil, a small quantity of charcoal being the residuum. 

Resin. This principle is in some measure connected: 
with essential oil, and in plants is often united with it, as 
well as with other principles. Some vegetables, however, 
exude juices which concrete into a matter entirely resi- 
nous, and it is from these that the characters of. the: 
substances belonging to this genus are taken. The dis- 
tinguishing properties of aresin are its existing ina solid 
state, being insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and oils ; the solution in ether or alcohol is decom- 
posed by water; resins are in general odorous and sapid, 
though neither of these qualities is essential to a pure 
resin ; they are inflammable, and burn with much smoke ; 
at a temperature nearly that of boiling water they melt ; 
but they cannot be volatilized without being decomposed. 
In close vessels the product of their decomposition by 
heat are water, empyreumatick acetick acid, an empyreu- 
matick oil, and a residuum of charcoal, indicating carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, to be their ultimate principles. 
At the common temperature of the atmosphere, they do. 
not combine with oxygen; neither are they acted on by 
water; the solutions of them in alcohol are therefore. 
employed under the form of varnishes, to preserve other- 
bodies from alteration by exposure to the air. They are- 
dissolved by the fixed alkalis, likewise by some of the 
acids, especially the acetick: the stronger acids decom-. 
pose them. 

The existence of resin in a vegetable is discovered by 
infusing it in alcohol; this dissolves the resin, if any is 
present, and it can then be precipitated: from the solution 
by the addition of water. The method of estimating the 
quantity of resin in any vegetable is by ascertaining the 
increase of weight which alcohol acquires from. it by 
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digestion, or the alcohol may be evaporated by a moderate 
heat, and the resin obtained pure. 

- Resins are in general more active than gums, with 
respect to their medicinal powers. The purest resins 
are indeed nearly inert, but there are many vegetable 
substances which act powerfully on the system, that appear 
to consist principally of resinous matter, and it is in this 
resinous part that their powers reside. ‘The proper sol- 
vent or menstruum of resin is alcohol; by this it can-be 
extracted from some of the other constituent parts of 
vegetables, though there are others which are soluble in 
the same fluid, and therefore it is difficult to obtain the 
resin pure. ‘Though resin is insoluble by itself in water, 
yet part of it.can be taken-up, and kept suspended by the 
medium of gum. ‘These two principles are often naturally 
mixed in vegetables forming what are named gum-resins ; 
and some of the most active articles of the materia medi- 
ca are natural compositions of this kind. Their proper- 
ties are derived from the two principles of which they 
consist: thus, they are only partially soluble eitherin wa- 
ter orinalcohol ; they are soluble in alkaline liquors ; they 
are not fusible by heat, they only soften, and if the heat is 
raised higher are decomposed, affording a little ammonia 
with the usual products, probably derived from the gum 
they contain. The proportions of gum and resin, thus 
mixed, are in different substances of this family very va- 
rious ; but they are generally such, that a mixture of equal 
parts of water and alcohol dissolves the gum-resin. This 
is their proper solvent; it also dissolves some other vege- 
table principles, particularly extract, and hence it is the 
menstruum most generally used in Pharmacy to extract 
the active matter of vegetables. 

Balsams are resinous juices, with an intermixture ge- 
nerally of essential oil, and containing always a portion 
of the acid named Benzoick Acid. They are usually 
thick and tenacious, becoming: by age concrete. They 
are odorous and pungent, principally from the essential 
oil they contain. 

A principle of considerable importance in its pharma- 
ceutick relations, is what has been named by the French 
chemists, by whom its characters were first established, 
Extract, or Extractive Matter, and which is supposed to 
constitute the active matter of many vegetables. Its 
Jeading character is that it is soluble equally in pure’ 
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water and in alcohol ; and hence 4 solution of it in the 
one fluid is not precipitated by the addition of another. 
By this property, it is distinguished both from gum and 
resin, the one being insoluble in water, the other in alco- 
hol. The compound of the two, or gum-resin, is indeed 
partly soluble in either of these fluids, but it never is 
completely so, since if it contain as much gum as renders 
it soluble in water, it is only partially dissolved by alco- 
hol; and if it consist principally of resin, so as to be 
completely dissolved by alcohol, it is imperfectly dissolv- 
ed by water. If a gum-resin be digested with alcohol, 
the tincture it affords is decomposed by water, and, vice 
versa, its watery solution is decomposed by alcohol. 

There is another character by which extractive matter 
is distinguished, that of suffering decomposition when 
exposed in a humid state to the atmospherick air; this 
takes place even at natural temperatures, and with still 
more rapidity when the temperature Is raised, as when 
the extractive matter is boiled in water; it then becomes 
insoluble and comparatively inert. ‘This change, Four- 
croy ascribed to the fixation of oxygen. According to 
T. Saussine, oxygen is indeed absorbed, but carbonick 
acid is at the same time formed ; he supposes too, that 
part of the oxygen and hydrogen of the extractive-mat- 
ter combine and form water, and that the inert insoluble 
precipitate has therefore an increased proportion of car- 
bon. It is from this cause apparently that the medicinal 
powers of many vegetables are injured by decoction in 
water, with the admission of air, and not, as was at one 
time believed, from the dissipation of any volatile active 
principles ; many plants indeed which sustain injury from 
this operation, containing no such principles. 

By oxymuriatick acid, extract is converted into a con- 
crete substance of a yellow colour, insoluble in water, 
probably from a similar change. It exerts affinities to 
argil and to metallick oxides. By heat it is decomposed, 
affording empyreumatick oil and acid, with a portion of 
ammonia ; and in this, as well as in its spontaneous de- 
composition, when the re-action of its elements is favoured 
by humidity, it leaves as a residuum carbonates of potash 
and lime. 

This principle is supposed to be the base of what are 
named the Extracts of Plants; preparations formed by 
boiling vegetables in water, and evaporating the clear 
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liquor to a thick consistence. As procured in this way 
it must generally have an intermixture, greater or less, of 
those principles, which are soluble in water; and from 
being so liable to decomposition, it must be injured during 
the evaporation. It is the basis, too, though in a similar 
state of intermixture and partial decomposition, of what 
are named the inspissated juices of plants. It exists also 
in the seeds, leaves, bark and wood. 

Though the characters of this principle appear to be 
distinctive, there is still some ambiguity with regard to it, 
particularly from the circumstance, that these characters 
-are not uniform ; a principle existing in some vegetables 
which has some of these distinctive properties, without 
the others; as, for example, in Peruvian bark, the active 
matter of which is rendered inert and insoluble by de- 
coction in water, and so far has one of the peculiar 
properties of extract; while it has not the other, that of 
equal solubility in alcohol and water, but is more soluble 
in the former than in the latter. Nor is there any cer- 
tainty that this extractive matter has been obtained pure 
and insulated ; and is therefore possible that it may con- 
sist of some of the other principles in a state of mixture, 
their properties being modified by their reciprocal 
action. 

Lannin. The important medicinal property of astrin- 
gency, appeared from some chemical facts to be dependent 
in vegetable substances on a peculiar principle, as it is 
discoverable in them by a chemical test, that of striking 
a deep purple colour with the salts of iron. This effect is 
exhibited by all the powerful vegetable astringents, and 
in a degree nearly proportional to their astringency. A 
peculiar acid having been discovered to exist in these as- 
tringents, afterwards named Gallick Acid, it was supposed 
to be the principle on which this property depends. . But 
subsequent experiments have proved, that it resides in. a 
principle of a different nature, which being the agent 
chiefly concerned in the operation of tanning, has receiv- 
ed the name of Tan or Tannin. | | 

This principle exists in all the powerful vegetable as- 
tringents ; it is extracted by maceration with ‘water, and 
is detected in the infusion by a peculiar test, that of the 
animal principle denominated Gelatin. If a solution of 
gelatin is added to the infusion, it becomes turbid, and a 
precipitate is thrown down composed of the tannin and 
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welatin in combination. We have novery perfect process 
for obtaining tannin in an insulated state ; but the most 
simple is precipitating it from the infusion of a vegetable 
astringent by lime water, and afterwards submitting the 
’ compound of lime and tannin, which is formed, to the ac- 
tion of dilute muriatick acid, which abstracts the lime, and 
leaves the tannin. 

Tannin evaporated from its solution is loose and fria- 
ble, having a resinous fracture, of a brown colour, a pecu- 
liar odour, and a taste rough and bitter. It is soluble in 
water, either cold or warm, and in alcohol not very highly 
rectified. It appears to suffer decomposition from expo- 
sure tothe air ina humid state. By the acids, it is preci- 
pitated from its watery solution, and by some of them is 
decomposed. It unites with the alkalis, forming soluble 
compounds ; with the earths it forms compounds of spar- 
ing solubility ; itexerts affinities to the metallick oxides ; 
and it is principally from its action that infusions of 
vegetable astringents produce dark coloured precipitates 
with metallick salts. Exposed to heat, it affords an acid 
liquid, an oil, and a-considerable quantity of carbonick 
acid, leaving a spongy charcoal. . 

Its action on animal gelatin is its most important pro- 
perty in relation to the object of the present outline, as 
on this probably depends its astringent power; it com- 
bines with it, forming an insoluble precipitate, whence it 
corrugates and renders more dense the animal. fibre of 
which gelatin constitutes a principal part. It exists in 
all the powerful vegetable astringents, mixed with extrac- 
live matter, mucilage, gallick acid, and other principles. 
It has also been established, that it is capable of being 
artificially formed, principally by the action of sulphurick 
and nitrick acids on vegetable products which abound in 
carbonaceous matter. B50 

Vegetable Acids. The acid found in the juices and 
other parts of plants, is not always the same. Not less 
than seven acids, different from each other, are of vegeta- 
ble origin,—the gallick, oxalick, malick, citrick, tartarick, 
benzoick andascetick. To these may be added the prussick; 
though this is more peculiarly formed from animal matter. 

Gallick Acid. The existence of this acid in some of the 
more powerful astringents, particularly in the gall nut, 
can be discovered by their watery infusion reddening the 
infusion of litmus. If the concentrated infusion be lef? 
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exposed to the air for some months, this acid is deposited: 
in the state of a crystalline deposite, mixed with mucous 
flakes, from which it may be purified. It may also be 
obtained by sublimation from the gall nut, or ever by 
distillation with water, though it is doubtful whether, as 
procured by these or other processes, it is altogether free 
fromdannin; that by sublimation appears to be most so. 
By crystallization it is obtained in slender prisms of a 
white colour; its taste is sour, and it reddens the vegeta 
ble colours ; it is soluble intwenty-four parts of cold, and 
in less than two parts of boiling water; it is also soluble 
in alcohol. It suffers decomposition from heat; and the 
process indicates a large quantity of carbon in its com- 
position. It combines with the alkalis and earths, and 
also with the metallick oxides, forming with the latter, in 
general, coloured precipitates ; it is doubtful, however, 
whether these colours are not In a great measure derived 
from the tannin adhering to it. | 

Gallick Acid was at one time supposed to be the princi- 
ple of astringency, from being contained in the vegetable 
astringents, and giving a dark colour with the salts of 
iron, the chemical test by which astringency appears to 
be indicated. It is doubtful, however, as has been just 
remarked, whether this latter property does not arise 
from the presence of tannin: the colour it does produce is 
less deep too, than that which the infusion itself strikes ; 
and the acid in its insulated state has no astringency: 
tannin is much rather to be considered as the astringent 
principle, and it exists accordingly in some of the more 
powerful vegetable astringents, as in catechu or kino, 
with scarcely any trace of gallick acid. 

Malick Acid is contained in the juice of unripe apples, 
and other fruits; it is uncrystallizable, forming when eva- 
porated merely a thick liquor, which, if the heat be 
continued, becomes charred. By this and by the proper- 
ties of the salts which it forms, it is principally distin- 
guished from the other vegetable acids. 

Citrick Acid often accompanies the malick acid in the 
juices of unripe fruits; and it exists in a purer form in 
the juice of the lemon and lime from which it is extract- 
ed; the mucilaginous matter of the juice being separated 
by alcohol. It crystallizes in rhomboidal prisms; which, 
when it is pure, are colourless; ifs taste is extremely 
sour; it is abundantly soluble in water; its solution under- 
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goes spontaneous decomposition, but, the crystallized salt 
can be preserved without injury. ‘The more powerful acids 
decompose it, converting it principally into acetick acid. 

Owalick Acid exists. in, the juice of the sorrel (oxalis 
acetosella) and some other plants, combined with a por- 
tion of potash not sufficient to neutralize it. It can also 
be artificially formed by subjecting fecula, gum, or sugar, 
to the action of nitrick acid. It crystallizes in slender 
prisms of a white colour ; its taste is extremely sour ;,_ itis 
soluble in twice its weight of cold water, and an equal 
weight of boiling water; it is also soluble in alcohol. It 
is decomposed by the more powerful acids : in its decom- 
position by heat, it affords little empyreumatick oil ; hence 
it appears to contain a small proportion of hydrogen; and 
as some of the other vegetable acids are converted into 
it by the action of nitrick acid, there is probably a large 
proportion of oxygen in its composition. The. test by 
which it is peculiarly distinguished, is the insoluble pre- 
cipitate it forms with lime, which it attracts from all the 
other acids. , 

Tartarick Acid. This acid, as it exists in vegetables, 
is usually combined with potash, in such a proportion, 
however, as to leave an excess of acid in the combination. 
This forms the super-tartrite of potass which is contained 
in a number of vegetable fruits. It is deposited from 
the juice of the grape in its conversion into wine, or in 
the slow fermentation which the wine suffers when kept. 
The acid procured from this salt is in tabular crystals, 
transparent ; they are very soluble in water, the solution 
when concentrated being of an oily consistence. - It is 
decomposed by heat, affording a large quantity of liquid 
acid little changed, with much carbonick acid gas. By 
nitrick acid repeatedly distilled from it, it is converted 
into oxalick acid. ‘This acid is an important one in phar- 
macy, from the.numerous combinations of it applied to 
medicinal use. | 

Benzoick Acid is obtained from the vegetable balsams, 
generally by the process of sublimation. It condenses 
in slender crystals, white and brilliant. It is volatile, as 
this mode of preparation shows; its vapour is also inflam- 
mable, it is very sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
abundantly in hot water, the solution on cooling deposit- 
ing nearly the whole of the acid in prismatick crystals: 
itis also soluble in alcohol, from which it is precipitated 
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by cold water; it is pungent, but not very acid to the 
taste: in its‘ usual state its smell is fragrant, especially 
when it is-heated ; but this odour has been supposed to 
arise from a'minute portion of the oil of the balsam ad- 
hering to its as by repeated combinations with an alkaline 
base and precipitation by‘an acid, it is obtained at length 
inodorous. It is not easily decomposed by the action of 
the more powerful acids. Decomposed by heat, it affords 
a larger quantity of empyreumatick oil than any other 
vegetable acid, whence hydrogen is supposed to predomi- 
nate in its composition. 

Acetick Acid. ‘This acid has been considered as more 
exclusively the product of fermentation; it exists like- 
wise, liowever, ready formed in the sap of the vine, and, 
combined with alkalis and earths, very generally indeed 
in the sap of plants. In its pure and concentrated state, 
in which state it can be procured only by artificial pro- 
cesses, it is a very powerful acid, highly pungent and 
fragrant, volatile and inflammable, and is distinguished 
by the peculiar action it exerts on some of the other 
proximate principles of plants,—essential oil, resin, gum- | 
resin, camphor, gluten, and caoutchouck, which it dissolves 
without decomposing. Hence, even in its diluted state, 
under the form of distilled vinegar, it is sometimes used 
as a solvent in pharmaceutick processes; though it is sel- 
dom that it can be employed to advantage, as it is liable 
to modify the powers of the substances it dissolves. 

Prussick Acid. The substance to which this name is 
given, is formed from some varieties of animal matter by 
artificial processes. It had often been remarked, that its 
odour is similar to that of the peach blossom, and that the 
same odour is perceptible in the distilled water of the 
cherry laurel, and of the bitter almond. This led to 
experiments on these; whence the fact, rather singular, 
has been discovered, that all of them contain this acid. 
The fact, not less important, has been established, that 
the narcotick property possessed by these distilled waters 
depends on the prussick acid. In its insulated state, this 
substance is volatile, so that it escapes even from its wa- 
tery solution under exposure to the air. It has no sensible 
sourness, and does not redden even the more delicate vege- 
table colours. The character of acidity is therefore given 
fo it, rather from its powers in the combinations it forms, 
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especially those with the metallick oxides, than from its 
properties in its insulated state. ; 

Several of the vegetable acids, particularly the citrick, 
malick, and tartarick, exist together in the same vegeta- 
ble, and in proportions varying according to the stage of 
vegetation, whence it is probable that they are mutually 
convertible. They seldom exist pure, but generally in 
combination with saccharine, mucilaginous and extractive 
matter. Combined with alkaline and earthy bases, they 
form what have been named the essential salts of plants. 

The last of the proper proximate principles of vegetables 
is lignin, or wood; the substance which, composing the 
vessel of the plant, is the basis through which the other 
principles are diffused, or to which they are attached, 
and which is the basis therefore of all the parts of vege- 
tables, with the exception of their secreted juices. It is, 
when freed from the principles diffused through it, insipid, 
inert and insoluble, liable in a humid state to slow spon- 
taneous decomposition, inflammable and decomposed by 
heat, leaving a large residuum of charcoal, which indi- 
cates carbon to be its predominant ingredient, whence 
probably arises its solidity.and comparative chemical 
inactivity. Being insoluble in water, or in alcohol, it 
forms the greater part of the residuum, when the active 
matter of vegetable substances has been abstracted by 
maceration in these solvents. 

Besides the principles which can thus be obtained in a 
distinct form from vegetables by analysis, there are others 
of a more subtile nature, which have been supposed to 
exist in vegetable matter, though scarcely capable of be- 
ing exhibited in an insulated state; such are the Aroma 
or Spiritus Rector of Plants, the Acrid Principle, the 
Bitter Principle, and the Narcotick Principle. 

The Aroma is the principle in which the odour of plants 
has been supposed to reside. This quality is generally 
found in the essential oil; but there are some vegetables, 
having a strong odour, which yield little or no essential 
oil; such as the jessamine, the violet, or the rose; or, if 
this oil be procured from them in small quantity, it has 
not that strength of odour which, considering their fra- 
grance, and the smallness of its quantity, might be ex- 
pected from them. They exhale this odour, however, 
when exposed to the air; it is at length dissipated, or it 
is communicated to water by distillation at a very gentle 
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heat. Hence it has been concluded, that a principle more 
subtile than the essential oil exists in which the odour 
resides, and that it is even this principle which commu- 
nicates odour to the oil. . 
These facts, however, are altogether inconclusive. The | 
property of odour may belong to any of the proximate 
principles of vegetables, and does belong to principles of 
very different kinds; it existsin other bodies in which we 
cannot suppose the existence of any common principle ; 
nor is there any reason to assume the existence of such 
a principle in plants: and all the facts which have been 
considered as favourable to the opinion, are accounted for 
on the supposition that essential oil is the more common 
principle of odour, and is capable of being volatilized in 
small quantity ata low temperature, and of thus being 
diffused through the atmosphere, or communicated to 
water. | 
The existence of an acrid principle has been inferred 
from an acrimony residing in some plants, which they 
lose on drying, while their other active powers remain ; 
and from this acrimony being in some cases transferred 
to water or alcohol by distillation. [tis not very certain, 
however, if this quality is not in such cases connected 
with some of the known proximate principles ; nor has 
this acrid principle, if it do exist, been obtained so as to 
submit it.to chemical examination. | 
A principle has been supposed to exist in some of the 
vegetable bitters in which their bitterness resides. It is 
obvious, however, that the quality of bitterness may belong 
to any of the known proximate principles; and the quali- 
ties which have been assigned to this principle as it exists 
in some vegetables, particularly in gentian or quassia, 
such as equal solubility in water, and in alcohol, and be- 
ing precipitated by certain re-agents, rather prove it in 
these cases at least to be a variety of extractive matter. 
A narcotick principle has been supposed to exist, from 
the narcotick power of some vegetables being impaired — 
by age, without any apparent loss of matter, and from its 
being rendered inert by cecoction, though no volatile 
matter is collected possessed of the quality. But such 
facts are rather favourable to the conclusion, that the 
loss of power is owing to chemical changes in one or 
other of the known principles, probably the extract, in 
which the narcotick quality may be supposed to reside. In 
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submitting opium to analysis, it has been affirmed, that a 
crystalline matter is obtained, which proves narcotick, and 
has been supposed to be the principle on which that quality 
possessed by the opium depends. But it does not, admit- 
ting its existence, appear to be possessed of the narcotick 
property in that high degree we should expect, were it 
the principle on which that property is dependent, nor is 
there any proof that it exists in any other narcotick. 
The existence of all these principles, therefore, is ex- 
tremely problematical ; and the qualities assigned to them 
may, with much more probability, be referred to modifi- 
cations of composition in the known principles, which are 


probably too subtile to be ever determined by chemical | 
analysis. 


Alcohol, and the Ethers formed from it by the action 
of acids, cannot be regarded as vegetable products ; yet 
they have a relation to these, as their chemical constitu- 
tion is similar, and they cannot be formed but by changes 
produced in vegetable matter. As important medicinal 
and pharmaceutick agents, they are entitled to notice. 

Alcohol is formed by the process of fermentation from 
saccharine matter, or from fecula, the latter being pre- 
viously subjected, partially at least, to the operation of 
malting, by which it is in fact converted into the former. 
The fermented liquor being distilled affords the alcohol 
formed during the process, diluted with water, and with 
some impregnation of odour from the fermented ‘sub- 
stance. From this pure alcohol is procured by repeated 
distillation, the abstraction of the water from it being 
aided by the action of potash, or rather sub-carbonate of 
potash. 

Alcohol is a colourless transparent fluid, having a 
specifick gravity, according to its state of concentration, 
from 0.835 to 0.800; it is fragrant and pungent, and in 
its action on the living system possesses a high degree 
of stimulant and narcotick power ; itis volatile, and inflam- 
mable, affording, during its combustion, no products but 
water and carbonick acid, the quantity of water exceed- 
ing even the weight of the alcohol. It contains, therefore, 
much hydrogen in its composition, with which carbon is. 
combined, and perhaps also a portion of oxygen. It 
combines with water in every proportion, and in conse- 
quence of the affinity between these fluids, they mutually 
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precipitate substances which either has dissolved, that 
are insoluble in the other. It is decomposed by the acids, 
affording, as the principal product, the different ethers. 
As a\pharmaceutick agent, it is of much importance from 
the solvent power it exerts on a number of the vegetable 
proximate principles,—essential oil, camphor, extract, and 
others, and by its property too of counteracting the spon- 
taneous changes to which vegetable matter is liable. 

Ether. The name Ether is given toa peculiar product 
obtained by the action of the more powerful acids on alco- 
hol, the product differing in its properties according to 
the acid employed in its formation, but in general being 
extremely light, volatile, and inflammable. Sulphurick 
ether, formed by the action of sulphurick acid on alcohol, . 
has a specifick gravity not greater, when itis pure, than 
0.716; it is so volatile as to evaporate rapidly at the 
common temperature of the atmosphere; in burning it 
affords water and carbonick acid: its odour is fragrantiand 
penetating ; its taste pungent; it is soluble in water only 
in limited. proportion, about one part in ten. It exerts on 
the vegetable principles the same solvent action nearly as 
alcohol, except on extract, which it has been said to pre- 
cipitate,—an effect, however, I have not been able to 
obtain from it. Nitrick ether is equally light and even 
more volatile ; it is inflammable ; it is soluble in water 
in limited quantity, but combines with alcohol in every 
proportion : its odour is strong and penetrating. Mu- 
riatick ether is more volatile than either, existing in the 
state of gas, under the atmospherick pressure, at 60°; at. 
50 it becomes liquid, and its specifick gravity is not less 
than 0.874; it is transparent, colourless, odorous, and 
pungent. Acetick ether is moderately light, volatile, and 
inflammable, soluble in water in limited quantity, and 
has no odour ethereal, but approaching also to that of 
vinegar. Al] these ethers appear to differ from alcohol, 
principally in having a larger proportion of hydrogen in 
their composition, to which probably their greater levity 
and volatility are to be ascribed ; and they generally con- 
tain a portion of the acid by the action of which they have 
been formed, which, in some of them at least, appears 
essential to their chemical constitution. 


Having pointed out the distinguishing properties, and 
the general pharmaceutick relations of the proximate prin- 
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ciples of vegetables, it may be proposed as a question 
important in relation to the object of the present outline, 
Do these principles usually exist in the vegetable in a 
state of chemical combination, whence some modification 
of their powers might result, or are they more generally 
mechanically mixed ? Wie 
The latter appears to be generally the case. These 
principles can often be observed existing apart from each 
other, and even placed in separate vesicles. They can 
in many cases be separated by mechanical means; and 
even where they are more intimately mixed, that change 
of properties does not take place, which we must have 
expected were they chemically united, the virtues of each 
principle being discernible in the entire mixture, weaken- 
ed, but not changed. It seems to follow, therefore, 
that the virtues of vegetable substances do not depend on 
chemical combinations of their proximate principles, but 
rather on the peculiar ultimate composition of one oF 
other of these principles. Hence also it is evident, that 
in separating the proximate principle of any vegetable, 
we cannot expect to alter or improve its virtues, farther 
than in concentrating them by a separation from what is 


inert, or in separating principles which are possessed of? 


different or even opposite powers. The attainment of 
these ends, however, is, in innumerable cases, of impor- 
tance in their exhibition as medicines. 

From this enumeration of the Proximate Principles of 
Vegetables, we may perceive the reasons for those phar- 
maceulick processes to which plants are usually subjected. 

Vegetable matter being liable to decomposition when 
in a humid state, from the re-action of its elements and 
their entering into new combinations, exsiccation is an 
operation to which they are generally subjected, to pre- 
serve them without injury. It is performed either by the 
.action of a current of air, or by exposure to heat, care 
being taken that the heat shall not be such as to dissipate 
any of their volatile principles, or cause any chemical 
change. : 

By infusion in water, the fluid is impregnated with the 
gum, sugar, extract, tannin, saline substances, part of the 
essential oil, and part also of the resinous principle... The 
aroma of the plant is generally first taken up: by longer 
infusion the water is loaded with the colouring, astringent, 
and gummy parts.: these are alsomost abundantly dissoly- 
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ed when the temperature is high. Hence an infusion 
differs according as the water has stood longer or shorter 
on the materials, and according as it has been promoted 
or not by heat. An infusion made in the cold is in gene- 
ral more grateful, while one made with heat, or by keep- 
ing the fluid long upon the materials, is more strongly 
impregnated with active matter. 

By decoction or boiling, the solvent power of the water 
is still farther increased ; and hence the liquor always 
appears darker coloured, and is, in fact, more loaded with 
the principles of the vegetable which it can hold dissolved. 
The volatile parts, however, particularly the essential oil, 
are entirely dissipated ; and therefore it is an improper 
process for those vegetables whose virtues depend, wholly 
or partially, on these parts. Even the fixed principles of 
vegetables, at least some of them, are injured, by long 
decoction. The extractive matter, for instance, gradual- 
ly absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, and is: convert- 
ed into a substance nearly insipid and inert. Opium, 
Peruvian bark, and many other vegetables, are injured in 
this manner by decoction, especially if the atmospherick 
air is freely admitted; and these two circumstances, the 
dissipation of the volatile ‘matter, and the oxygenation of 
the extractive, considerably limit the application of this 
process. It is still used, however, with advantage, to 
extract the mucilaginous parts of vegetables, their bitter- 
ness, and several others of their peculiar qualities. 

Alcohol may be applied to vegetables to extract those 
principles which are not soluble in water. It dissolves 
entirely their essential oil, camphor, and resin; and as 
these are often the parts on which the virtues of vegeta- 
bles depend, these solutions, or tinctures as they are 
termed, are often active preparations. 

Equal parts of alcohol and water, in general, extract 
still more completely the active matter of plants, as we 
thus obtain a solution of all those substances which are 
separately soluble in either of these fluids. 

When by the action of one or both of these fluids we 
obtain a solution of the active principles of a vegetable, 
the solution may be evaporated to the |consistence of a 
thick tenacious mass. This forms what is termed an 
extract: it is named an aqueous extract when obtained 
from the aqueous infusion or decoction of a plant, and 
spiritous when alcohol has been thesolvent. The design 
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‘of this preparation is to obtain the active matter of the 
‘vegetable in a small:bulk, and in such a state that it may 
be preserved a long time without suffering! any alteration. 
At is evident, that itis a process which can be properly 
applied to such plants only as have their virtues depen- 
dent on some of their fixed principles; and even these 
are often injured by the heat applied, and the free access 
‘of the atmospherick air. ‘ae | ; 
Distillation is another process applied to vegetable 
substances, by which we obtain some of their active 
‘principles, particularly their essential oil. If the vege- 
table matter be heated with a large portion of water, the 
oil is volatilized with the aqueous vapour: it separates 
from the water on being allowed to remain at rest; a part 
of it, however, is also dissolved, and communicates to the 
water a considerable degree of flavour, and often also of 
pungency. This forms what are named distilled waters. 
If alcohol be used instead of water, the essential oil is 
completely dissolved in it, and we thus obtain what are 
termed distilled spirits. | : 
‘By such processes we extract the active matter of vege- 
tables from the inert matter with which it is more or less 
mixed, and are enabled to administer many remedies 
under a variety of forms, suited to particular circumstan- 
ces. A single example will show the utility of investiga- 
tions of this kind, respecting the component principles of 
vegetable products, and their relations to the more impor- 
tant chemical agents. Peruvian bark is one of the most 
important remedies in the materia medica. Practition- 
ers have not always found it practicable to exhibit it in 
substance with advantage, as where the stomach is uncom- 
monly irritable, or where from the nature of the disease, 
it is necessary to give it in large doses, frequently repeat- 
ed, it is apt to occasion sickness and other uneasy sensa- 
‘tions, and even to be rejected by vomiting. Such in- 
conveniences are attempted to be obviated, by giving it 
in the different forms of infusion, decoction, tincture, or 
extract, as any of these may be best suited to the case. 
Our knowledge of its constituent parts can only lead us to 
the proper application of these ‘processes. From ‘an 
accurate analysis of this bark, it has been proved that 
seven parts out of eight consist of woody fibre, or of a 
matter inert and insoluble, which cannot act on the sys- 
tem, and which affects the stomach only by its weight and 
9 m 
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insolubility.. The remaining eighth part is thatin which 
the activity of the medicine resides ; itis therefore evident 
that if this be extracted, without injuring its activity, the 
medicine could be exhibited with much more advantage. 
This is in part accomplished by the preparations of it that. 
have been mentioned ; but even these:do not convey it in 
all its force. If one ounce of the bark be infused or 
boiled in a certain quantity of water, the infusion or 
decoction is not nearly equal in efficacy to the whole 
quantity of bark operated on. It is therefore evident, 
that during either of these operations, the active matter 
of the bark has not been entirely extracted, or has suffered 
some change. And here chemistry lends her assistance, 
and still farther elucidates the peculiar nature of this 
substance, and the changes produced in it by these pro- 
cesses. It has been proved by experiment, that the 
matter on which the power of the bark depends, has a 
strong attraction for oxygen at a temperature moderately 
increased; that during the infusion and particularly during 
the decoction of that drug, this active matter absorbs 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and is converted into a 
substance insipid and inert. This leads to the improve- 
ment of the preparations of this medicine ; and experi- 
ments instituted for the purpose have accordingly proved, 
that, while by long boiling the virtues of the bark are 
nearly totally destroyed, they are fully extracted by a few 
minutes decoction in covered vessels. The same inves- 
tigations have pointed out the nature of the action of some 
other substances on bark, formerly not well understood. 
Thus, it has been found by experience, that the alkalis, 
and more particularly magnesia, enable water to extract 
the virtues of bark, more completely by infusion,—a 
circumstance elucidated by the fact since discovered, that 
the extractive matter of the bark, to which its activity is 
owing, combines with facility with: these substances, and 
forms soluble compounds. : 

Similar examples might be given from several other 
important vegetable remedies, which would sufficiently | 
prove the utility to be derived from the analysis of the 
substances belonging to the vegetable kingdom, and that 
indeed researches of this kind are absolutely necessary 
for their proper preparation as medicines. 
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The account of the analysis of animal substances, and 
of their proximate principles, would, to the same extent at 
least, be foreign to the objects of this sketch, as so few of. 
these substances are employed in medicine ; and of those 
which are used, the composition, and consequently the 
pharmaceutick treatment, are in a great measure peculiar: 
to each. 

Their general chemical characters are similar to those 
of vegetable principles.—Composed of a few ultimate 
elements, the differences in their properties arise in a great 
measure from the different proportions, or the different 
modes in which these are combined. And these elements- 
having powerful reciprocal attractions, and being disposed. 
to enter into combinations almost indefinitely diversified 
with regard to these circumstances, these substances are 
extremely susceptible of decomposition, from the reaction 
of their elements, favoured by humidity, by the action of. 
the air, or by elevation of temperature. They are even: 
more liable to this than vegetable substances; for their 
elements existing in simultaneous combination are more 
numerous, their affinities are therefore more nicely ad-- 
justed, and of course the equilibrium is more easily sub- 
verted. 

Along with carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which are: , 
the chief constituent principles of vegetable matter, ni-- 
trogen, and frequently sulphur and phosphorus enter into. 
the composition of animal substances, Hence, when 
decomposed by heat, they afford products composed of 
these, of which ammonia is always the principal ; and the 
reaction of these principles, and the evolution of the pro- 
ducts.arising from this, seem principally to form the series 
of changes which constitute putrefaction, the species of 
spontaneous decomposition to which animal matter is. 
more peculiarly subject. 

Like vegetable substances, the animal products consist: 
of various proximate principles, and some analogy may 
be traced between several of the vegetable and animal: 
proximate principles. Animal fat has a strict connexion: 
in properties and composition with fixed oil; animal 
mucus resembles vegetable mucilage ; fecula has a similar 
relation to gelatin ; vegetable and animal gluten are nearly 
if not entirely the same ; a substance similar to saccharine’ 
matter exists in milk, and in some of the other animal 
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secretions : in the bile is found a principle strictly analo- 
gous to resin; and benzoick, oxalick and acetick acids 
are common to both. Hence, generally speaking, the few 
animal substances belonging to the materia medica are 
acted on by the usual solvents in nearly the same manner 
as vegetable substances, and are submitted to similar 
pharmaceutick processes. The results of these are similar 
officinal preparations. Thus, by the action of alcohol, 
the active matter of musk, castor, and cantharides is 
extracted, and tinctures of these are employed. In other. 
cases water is the proper solvent, particularly of those — 
which consist of gelatin; but such solutions being very 
liable to decomposition, must always be of extempora- 
neous preparation. 


SECTION II. 


Of the Pharmaceutical Operations to which the Articles of 
the Materia Medica are subjected. 


Natura substances, it has been remarked, are not 
always obtained in that state in which they are best 
adapted to exhibition as remedies. ‘They are subjected, 
therefore, to various processes, with the view of preserv- 
ing them, or of preparing them for use ; and to complete 
this statement of the principles of pharmaceutick che- 
mistry, the nature of these is to be pointed out. 

These processes, or at least the greater number, and 
the most important of them, are chemical, and are de- 
pendent therefore on the agencies of those general forces 
whence chemical changes arise; they are indeed little 
more than applications of these, under peculiar regula- 
tions adapted to different substances. The general facts, 
therefore, connected with the operation of these forces 
are first to be stated, in so far as they have any relation 
.. to the present subject. 

The force principally productive of chemical action, is 
that species of attraction exerted between the particles 
of bodies, which brings them into intimate union. If two 
substances of different kinds be placed in contact, and — 
with that degree of fluidity:'which admits of the particles 
of the one moving to those of the other, it often happens 
that they unite together, and form a substance in which 
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neither can be any longer recognised, and which is homo- 
_ geneous, and in general possessed of new properties. 
This constitutes what, in the language of chemistry, is 
named combination, and is conceived to arise from an 
attraction exerted between the particles of the one body 
to those of the other. It is this which is denominated 
chemical attraction or aflinity, and which is distinguished 
from the other species of attraction by the phenomena to 
which it gives rise, or by the laws it obeys,—from the 
attraction of gravitation, by not being exerted at sensible 
distances, or on masses of matter, but only at insensible 
distances, and on the minute particles of bodies,—from 
the attraction of aggregation, by being exerted between 
particles of different kinds, and forming a substance with | 
new properties, while that force operates on particles of 
a similar nature, and of course unites them into an aggre- 
gate in which the same essential properties exist. It is 
possible that these forces, though thus distinguished, may 
be the result of the same power modified by the circum- 
stances under which it acts. 

The substance formed by chemical combination is nam- 
ed a compound... The substances united are the consti- 
tuent or component parts or principles of the compound. 
When these are separated, the process is named decompo- 
sition. The most minute parts into which a body can be 
resolved without decomposition are named its integrant 
parts; and it is between these that the force of aggrega- 
tion is conceived to be exerted. Chemical attraction is 
exerted between the constituent parts. 

The most important phenomena attending chemical 
combination is a change of properties. In general, the 
form, density, colour, taste, and other sensible qualities, > 
as well as the fusibility, volatility, tendency to combina- 
tion, and other chemical properties in the compound, are 
more or less different from what they are in either of its 
constituent parts, and frequently indeed they are wholly 
dissimilar. There are cases, too, however, where the 
change is less considerable, as is exemplified in several of 
the operations of Pharmacy,—the solution of the vegeta- 
ble proximate principles in water or in alcohol, or the 
solution of salts in water, in which the body acquires 
merely the liquid form, with perhaps a slight change of 
density, but in which no important property is changed, 
nor any new one acquired. | : 
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Chemical attraction is not an invariable force exerted 
by every body to every other, and always with the same 
degree of strength. Between many substances it does 
not sensibly operate, though this perhaps may be owing 
to the predominance of external circumstances, by which 
its operation is influenced, rather than to the absence of 
all mutual attraction. It 1s exerted too by each body 
towards others, with different degrees of strength. 

It is not limited in its action to two bodies, but is fre- 
quently exerted at the same time between three, four, or 
a greater number, so as to unite them in one combination. 
Such compounds are named Ternary, &c. according to 
the number of their constituent principles; they are 
abundant among the productions of nature, and can be 
formed also by the arrangements of art. 

This force is exerted too, so.as to combine bodies in 
more than one proportion; and, from the union of two 
substances in different proportions, compounds are formed 


frequently as dissimilar in their properties as if they were — 


composed of principles totally different. In some cases, 
the combination is unlimited with regard to proportions, 
in others, it is fixed to two or three relative quantities, 
and there are examples where it can be established in 
only one proportion. The opinion has been maintained, 
and is probably just, that the tendency of chemical attrac- 
tion is to unite bodies indefinitely with regard to propor- 
tion, and that determinate proportions are established 
only by the operation of external forces. 

The compounds formed by- the exertion of chemical 
attraction have apparently the same relation to this power 
as simple bodies have: they havea similar tendency to 


combination, unite in different proportions, and with dif- . 


ferent degrees of force; and all these combinations are 
accompanied by the same phenomena, and appear to ob- 
serve the same laws. It has been supposed, however, 
that when compound substances combine together, the 
combination is the result, not of the mutual attraction 
between the integrant particles of these compounds, but 
of the affinities of their ultimate elements modified by 
the condition in which they exist. 

In all cases attraction is much modified, and its results 
determined by circumstances foreign to the attractive 


force itself. The operation of these circumstances has- 


been established with more precision by the labours. of 
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‘Berthollet, and been proved to be more important than 
was formerly believed. They require, therefore, more 
distinct enumeration, especially as some of them give rise 
to important results in the processes of pharmacy. — 

Ist. Quantity of matter influences affinity, an increase 
in the relative quantity of one body with regard to another 
enabling it to act with more force; or, as the law has 
been stated, *¢ every substance having a tendency to enter 
into combination, acts in the ratio of its affinity and its 
quantity.” Hence an effect can be produced from the 
mutual action of two bodies, when one is in a certain re- 
lative proportion to the other, which will not be obtained 
when the proportion is changed,—a circumstance of much 
importance in pharmacy, requiring, in particular, atten- 
tion towards insuring the uniform strength of active pre- 
parations ; and of much influence too on the results of 
chemical decomposition, rendering it frequently partial, 
where it was supposed to be complete. — 

2nd. Cohesion, or the state of a body with regard to 
the aggregation of its integrant particles, must obviously 
modify the chemical] action of another body upon it, by 
opposing a resistance which must be overcome before the 
union of their particles can be effected ; hence the cause, 
that two solid bodies seldom act chemically on each other, 
and that fluidity promotes chemical action. But besides 
this obvious effect, cohesion, even when it has been over- 
come, still modifies the exertion of chemical attraction, 
by resuming its force whenever the force of that attrac- 
tion is diminished, and thus sometimes giving rise to new 
combinations ; and sometimes too, when suddenly estab- 
lished in consequence of the affinities becoming effective, 
it determines the proportions in which bodies combine, 
by insulating the compound ata certain stage of the com- 
bination. {t is thus the most powerful cause in placin 
limits to the exertion of chemical attraction. Insolubi- 
lity is merely the result of the force of cohesion, in re- 
lation to the liquid which ts the medium of chemical 
action, and its action is of course similar; and great den- 
sity, or specifick gravity, so far as it influences attraction, 
operates in nearly the same manner, counteracting it, by 
withdrawing the substances between which it is to be 

exerted from the sphere of mutual action. . 

3d. Elasticity, or that property of bodies arising from 

repulsion between their particles, and present to any extent 
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oaly in those existing in the aeriform state, opposes the 
exertion of chemical attraction, by enlarging the distan- 
ces at which these particles are placed. Hence aerial 
fluids combine in general with difficulty ; and hence too, 
a compound which contains an ingredient which, when 
insulated, assumes the aerial state, is more easy of de- 
composition, and the decomposition is more complete, 
than a compound, the ingredients of which are fixed; for 
the tendency to elasticity in the volatile ingredient coun- 
teracts the mutual affinity ; and when by the application 
of heat, or the operation of a superiour attraction, any 
portion of it is displaced, by assuming the elastick form 
itis withdrawn from the sphere of action, and ceases to 
oppose any obstacle by its affinity or quantity to the 
progress of the decomposition. Elasticity too, by coun- 
teracting attraction, places limits to the proportions in 
which bodies combine. bale. 
Ath. The last circumstance influencing attraction is 
temperature, or the state of a body with regard to heat 
or cold, which sometimes favours, and in other cases 
subverts combination. The cause of temperature is a 
peculiar subtile power or principle, (in modern chemical 
language denominated calorick,) capable of being commu- 
nicated to bodies, and of being in part at least withdrawn 
from them. Its immediate tendency is to establish a 
repulsion between their particles; hence it gives rise to 
expansion or enlargement of volume, greater in each body 
according to the quantity of calorick introduced. This 
progressive augmentation of distance, at which the par- 
ticles are placed by its action,is accompanied with a pro- 
portional diminution in the force of cohesion ; if carried, 
therefore, to a certain extent, that force is so far modi- 
fied, that the particles become capable of moving easily 
with regard to each oiher,—a state which constitutes 
fluidity ; and, if the communication of calorick be con- 
tinued, the expansion still continuing, the particles are at 
length placed at such distances, that the attraction is 
entirely overcome, and they repel each other,—a state 
which constitutes the aerial, or gaseous form. The ope- 
ration of calorick in influencing chemical attraction, ap- 
pears to depend on the changes it occasions in the cohe- 
sion and elasticity of bodies,—favouring combination by 
diminishing cohesion, counteracting or subverting it by 
communicating or increasing elasticity; these effects too 
being often produced together, and modifying each other. 
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From the difference of the forces of affinity among 
bodies, or still more perhaps from the operation of those 
circumstances by which affinity is modified, its power is 
often suspended or overcome, and substances which have 
been combined are separated. This forms what in 
chemistry is named decomposition, and it presents results 
equally important with those from combination. 

The decomposition may be simple, that is, a compound 
may be resolved into its constituent parts, each of which 
is insulated. ‘This is in general effected by the agency 
of heat. Within a certain range of temperature, the affinity 
which has combined two bodies continues to operate; but 
when the temperature is raised, and when the bodies differ 
in their volatility, or the tendency they have to assume 
the elastick form, the elasticity of the more volatile one 
is so far favoured by the elevated temperature, that 
the mutual affinity is overcome, and it is disengaged. 
It is generally obtained pure; but the fixed substance, 
from the influence of quantity on chemical attraction, 
frequently retains a portion of the other combined with it. 

Decomposition is more complicated when it is produced 
by the introduction of a third substance, which exerts an 
attraction to one of the ingredients of a compound. 
When this is effective, the body added combines with this 
ingredient, forming a new compound, and it is only the 
other ingredient of the original compound that is obtained 
insulated. Avcase still more complicated is, where two 
compound substances are brought to act on each other, 
and the principles of the one exert affinity to those of the 
other; so that an interchange takes place, the two com- 
pounds are decomposed, and two new ones are formed. 
Both these kinds of decomposition are likewise materially 
modified by the state with regard to temperature. The 
former case used to be named by chemists single elective 
attraction; the latter double elective attraction ; and both. 
were considered as the results of the relative forces of 
attraction among the bodies concerned. But there is 
reason to believe that they arise from the operation of 
cohesion, elasticity, and the other forces that influence 
attraction ; and that but for the operation of these forces, 
three or more bodies presented to each other would enter. 
into simultaneous union, instead of passing into binary 
combinations. 

Galvanism,as well as calorick, influences chemical affint 
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ty, and by. the attractive as well as by the repulsive force 
it exerts, is even more powerful in producing decomposi- 
tion. It scarcely admits, however, of being applied to 
any pharmaceutick process. 

The operations of pharmacy are generally dependent 
on these chemical powers; they consist of arrangements 
of circumstances with the view either of promoting their 
exertion or of obtaining the products of chemical action. 

Some preliminary operations are frequently had re- 
course to of a mechanical nature, to diminish the cohesion 
of bodies, or enlarge their surface. Such are pulyeriza- 
tion, trituration, levigation, granulation, &c. 

- Pulverization is the term employed where solid bodies 
are reduced to powder by beating. Trituration that 
where the same effect is produced by continued rubbing. 
Levigation denotes the operation where the powder is 
rubbed to a still greater fineness, the rubbing being facili- 
tated by the interposition of a fluid, in which the solid is 
not soluble. As by any of these operations, the powder 
must consist of particles of unequal size, the finer are 
separated from the coarser by sifting or washing. Sifting 
is passing the powder over a sieve, the interstices of 
which are so minute as to allow only the finer particles 
to pass. Washing or Elutriation, is an operation per- 
formed only on substances which are not soluble in water. 
The powder is diffused through a quantity of that fluid, 
and the mixture is allowed to remain at rest. The coarser 
particles quickly subside, and the finer remain suspended. 
It is then decanted off, the powder is allowed to subside, 
and is afterwards dried. These methods of reducing 
bodies to powder, can be applied to very few of the me-. 
tals, their force of cohesion being too strong. They are 
mechanically divided by rasping, or by being beat into 
leaves; or they are granulated,—an operation performed 
by melting the metal, and when it is cooled down as far 
as it can be, without becoming solid, pouring it into 
water: it passes to the solid state, assuming the granular 
form. 

In pharmacy, these operations are sometimes of im- 
portance, besides merely promoting chemical combination, 
as there are some medicines which act with more cer- 
tainty, and even with more efficacy, when finely levigat- 
ed, than when given in a coarse powder. 

‘As means of promoting chemical combination, it is 
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evident, that they can act only indirectly ; the bodies being 
far from being reduced to their minute particles, between 
which only chemical attraction is exerted. They are 
therefore employed, merely as preliminary to those 
operations in which such a division is obtained by chemi- 
cal means. 

Of these, the first is solution. By this is understood 
that operation in which a solid body combines with a 
fluid in such a manner that the compound retains the 
fluid form, and is transparent. Transparency is the test 
of perfect solution. When the specifick gravity of a solid 
body differs not greatly from that of a fluid, it may 
be diffused through it, but the mixture is more or less 
opaque; and on being kept for some time at rest, the 
heavier body subsides ; while in solution the particles of 
the solid are permanently suspended by the state of com- 
bination in which they exist, and are so minute as not to 
impair the transparency of the liquid. Sachs tus 

The liquid has, in this case, been regardedas the body 
exerting the active power, and has been named the sol- 
vent or menstruum ; the solid is considered as the body 
dissolved. ‘The attraction, however, whence the solution 
proceeds, is reciprocal, and the form generally proceeds 
from the larger quantity of the liquid employed, and from 
the absence of cohesion being more favourable to the 
combination proceeding to a greater extent. 

In general, the solution of a solid in a liquid can be 
effected only in a certain quantity. This limitation of 
solution. is named saturation; and when the point is 
reached, the liquid is said to be saturated with the solid. 
As the fluid approaches to saturation, the solution pro- 
ceeds more slowly. When a fluid is saturated with one 
body, this does not prevent its dissolving a portion of 
another; and in this way three, four, or five bodies may 
be retained in solution at the same time by one fluid. In 
these cases, the fluid does not dissolve so large a propor- 
tion of any of these substances, as if it had been perfectly 
pure, though sometimes’ the whole proportion of solid 
matter dissolved is increased from the mutual affinities 
the bodies exert. Neither is the solvent power always 
thus limited, there being many cases where a solid may 
be dissolved in a fluid to any extent. Gum or sugar, for 
example, will dissolve in water, and form a perfect solu- 
tion in every proportion. 
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An increase of temperature, in general, favours solu- 
tion, the solution proceeding more rapidly at a high than 
at a low temperature ; and in those cases, in which a cer- 
tain quantity only of the solid can be combined with the 
fluid, a larger quantity is taken up when the temperature 
is increased. The quantity dissolved is not in every case 
promoted alike by an increase of temperature; water, for 
example, having its solvent power, with regard to nitre, 
greatly increased by augmentation of temperature, while 
sea salt is dissolved in nearly as great a quantity by 
water at a low asat a high temperature. This difference 
in these salts, and in many others, depends on the difle- 
rence in the degree of their fusibility by heat; those 
which are most easily fused having their solubility in 
water most largely increased by increase of temperature. 
All these facts, indeed, with regard to solution, are ex- 
plained, by considering this operation as depending on 
chemical affinity overcoming cohesion in the body dis- 
solved. : 

Agitation favours solution, by bringing’ successively 
the different parts of the liquid into contact with the solid, 
and thus preventing the diminished effect which arises. 
from the approach to saturation in the portion imme- 
diately covering the solid. ‘The mechanical division of a 
solid too, is favourable to its solution, principally by 
enlarging the surface which is acted on. | 

Solution is an operation frequently had recourse to in 
pharmaceutical chemistry, the active principles of many 
bodies being dissolved by their proper solvents. Salts 
-are dissolved in water, as are also gum, extract, and 
other vegetable products. Products of a different kind, 
as resin, camphor, and essential oils, are dissolved in 
alcohol and wine; and metals are rendered soluble and 
active by the different acids. Solutions in water, alco-. 
hol, or wine, possess the sensible qualities and medical 
virtues of the substance dissolved. Acid and alkaline 
liquors change the properties of the bodies which they, 
dissolve. In pharmacy, the operation receives different 
appellations, according to the nature of the solvent, of 
the substance dissolved, and of the manner in which it is 
performed. When a fluid is poured on any vegetable 
matter, so as to dissolve only some of its principles, the 
operation is named Extraction, and the part dissolved is 
said to be extracted. Ifit is performed without heat, it 
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is termed Maceration; if with a moderate heat, Diges- 
tion; if the fluid is poured boiling hot on the substance, 
and they are kept in a covered vessel till cold, this is de- 
nominated Infusion. Decoction is the term given to the 
operation when the substances are boiled together. It is 
evident, that these are all instances of solution, varied 
only by particular circumstances ; and | have already stat- 
ed, under the analysis of the vegetable part of the materia 
medica, the advantages belonging to each. Lixiviation 
is the term applied to solution performed on saline sub- 
stances where the soluble matter is separated, by the action 
of the solvent, from other substances that are insoluble ; 
and the solution obtained in this case is named a ley. 

The other principal method by which that fluidity ne- 
cessary to chemical action is communicated, is fusion. It 
requires, merely with regard to each substance, the neces- 
sary degree of heat; and where this is high, it is per- 
formed usually in crucibles of earthen ware, or sometimes 
of black lead, or on a large scale in iron pots. | 

Chemical combination is frequently promoted by an 
elevation of temperature, though the heat *may not be so 
high as to produce fusion, but only to diminish cohesion 
to a certain extent. Calcination, as it used to be named, 
or metallick oxidation, is an example of this; a metal 
being heated to a high temperature, so as to enable it to 
combine with the oxygen of the air. Deflagration is a 
similar operation, an inflammable or metallick substance 
being exposed to a red heat in mixture with nitre: the 
acid of the nitre yields its oxygen; which being thus af- 
forded in large quantity and nearly pure, the oxidation 
takes place with rapidity, and generally to its maximum. 

When chemical action has been exerted, other opera- 
tions are sometimes required to obtain the product, or 
sometimes this product is formed and collected in the 
operation itself. 

By evaporation, or dissipating a liquid by the applica- 
tion of heat, a solid substance which has been dissolved 
in it is recovered, and this operation is one frequently 
performed in pharmacy. When performed on a small 
scale, vessels of glass, or of earthen ware, are generally 
employed, and the heat is applied either by the medium 
of sand, or if it is required to be more moderate, the 
vessel is placed over water which is kept boiling, forming 
what is named the water bath, or Balneum Marie. When 
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performed on a larger scale, shallow iron pots or leaden 
troughs are used, to which the fire is directly applied; 
and experiments have shown that the operation is conduct- 
ed more economically when the liquor is kept boiling 
strongly than when it is evaporated more slowly by a 
more Ashi heat. There is, on the other hand, however, 
some loss, from part of the dissolved. substance being 
carried off when the heat is -high, by* its affinity to the 
liquid evaporating ; and in many cases in pharmacy, par- - 
ticularly in the evaporation of vegetable infusions or 
tinctures, the flavour, and even the more active qualities 
of the dissolved substance, are liable to be injured, espe- 
cially towards the end of the operation, by a strong heat. 

When the object is to obtain the volatile matter by 
evaporation, the process is of course conducted in close 
vessels adapted to condense the vapour and collect the 
liquid. This forms the operation of distillation, which, 
with regard to different substances, requires to be con- 
ducted in various modes. 

When a volatile principle is to be obtained from vege- 
table substances by this process, the difficulty is to apply 
the heat sufficiently without raising it too high. The 
mode generally employed is to heat the vegetable matter 
with water, and the distillation is then usually performed 
in the common still. At the heat of boiling water, the 
essential oil of plants, which is the chief volatile principle 
they contain, is volatilized; it rises with the watery va- 
‘pour; is condensed ; if little water has been employed, 
the greater part of the oil is obtained apart; if much has 
been used, it retains it dissolved, acquiring taste and fla- 
vour, and thus forming the distilled water of plants. If 
alcohol, pure or diluted, has been the medium of distilla- 
tion, it always retains the oil in solution, and forms what 
are named distilled spirits. The still in which the opera- 
tion is performed with these views is of copper, or iron ; 
it consists ofa body and head, the former designed to 
contain the materials, and to which the fire is applied, 
the latter to receive the vapour; there issues from it a 
tube, which is connected with a spiral tube, place@in a 
vessel, named the refrigeratory, filled with cold water. 
The vapour, in its progress through the tube, is con- 
densed, and the liquid drops from the extremity of it. 

When metallick matter would be acted on, by the ma- 
terials or the product of distillation, vessels of glass or 
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earthen ware are employed ; the retort, which is generally 
used, being connected with a single receiver, or with a 
range of receivers, according as the vapour is more or 
less easily condensed; or, ifthe product is a permanently 
elastick fluid, which cannot be condensed but by passing 
it through water, a series of bottles connected by tubes, 
on the principle of Woolf’s apparatus, is used. When the 
product obtained by distillation is not perfectly pure, it 
can be frequently purified by a second distillation; the 
process is then named Rectification: when itis freed from 
any superfluous water combined with it, the operation is 
named Dephlegmation or Concentration. | 

When the product of volatilization is condensed, not in 
the liquid, but in the solid form, the process is named 
Sublimation, and the product a Sublimate. As the con- 
- densation takes place with much more facility, a more 
simple apparatus is employed, consisting usually of a 
conical bottle or flask with a round bottom, thin and 
equal, named a cucurbit, in which the materials are con- 
tained, heat being applied by the medium of a sand bath. 
The vapour condenses in the upper part of the flask form- 
ing a cake, which adheres to it, the orifice being lightly 
closed to prevent any part from being lost; or a globular 
head, with a groove at its under edge, and a tube to con- 
vey off any liquid that may be condensed, (a capital as 
it is named,) being applied. 

When a solid substance is thrown down from a liquid 
by chemical action, it form’ the operation of precipitation, 
and the matter thrown down is named a precipitate. 
Frequently the substance precipitated is one which had 
been dissolved in the liquid, and which is separated by a 
substance added, combining with the liquid, and weaken- 
ing its attraction to the one which it held in solution. Or 
sometimes it arises from a compound being formed by 
the union of one body with another, which is insoluble in 
the liquid that is the medium of action. The precipitate 
is allowed to subside, is usually washed with water, and 
is dried. From the law of chemicalattraction, that quan- 
tity influences the force of affinity, it often happens that 
the precipitate either retains in combination a portion of 
the substance by which it had been dissolved, or attracts 
a portion of the substance by which it is thrown down, 
and this sometimes proves a source of impurity, or of 
peculiar powers in medicinal preparations. 
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When a substance, in passing to the solid state, assumes 
a regular geometrick form, the process is named crystal- 
lization, and these figured masses are denominated crys- 
tals. Their forms are various, though nearly constant 
with regard to each substance ; they are usually transpa-. 
rent, hard, and have a regular internal structure. The 
crystallization may happen in two ways, from a state of 
solution. Ifa saturated solution has been prepared with 
the aid of heat, the increased quantity of the solid which 
the heat has enabled the liquid to dissolve, separates as 
the temperature falls; and the attraction of cohesion be- 
ing thus slowly exerted between the particles, unites | 
them so as to form crystals. Or, if a portion of the sol- 
vent be withdrawn by evaporation, and especially by slow 
evaporation, the particles of the solid unite slowly, and 
with a similar result. 

In both these kinds of crystallization from a watery so- 
lution, the crystallized substance always retains a quantity 
of water, and frequently even a considerable proportion 
in its composition. It is essential to the constitution of 
the crystal, its transparency, structure and form, and is 
hence named the water of crystallization. Some crys- 
tals lose it from mere exposure to the air, when they are 
said to effloresce ; others attract water, and become hu- 
mid, or deliquesce. 

Crystallization is promoted by the mechanical action 
of the air; likewise by affording a nucleus, whence it 
may commence, and especially a crystal of the substance 
dissolved ; and with regard to a few substances, their 
affinity to the solvent requires to be diminished by the ad- 
dition of another substance to enable them to crystallize. 

In pharmacy, crystallization is of importance, by ena- 
bling us to obtain substances, especially those belonging 
to the class of salts, ina pure form ; different salts, even 
when present in the same solution, being thus separated 
by their different tendencies to crystallization, according 
as they are more or less soluble in the solvent, or have 
their solubility more or less promoted by heat; and each 
salt, when it does crystallize, being in general pure. 

These are the principal operations of pharmacy. Con- 
nected with this subject, there remain to be noticed the 
weights and measures which are usually employed. The 
division, according to what is named troy weight, is that 
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ordered in the pharmacopceias. Its parts, with the 
symbols by which they are denoted, and their relative: 
proportions, are represented in the following table: 


12 ounces. 

8 drachms. 

3 scruples. 
20 grains (grana,) gr... 


A pound (libra,) sf 
An ounce (uncia,) 3 
A drachm (drachma,) 3 
A scruple Suede i) 


contains 


Measures have been subdivided in a similar manner,. 
being made to correspond to the specifick gravity of water. 
As the specifick gravities of liquids vary, however, consi- 
derably, a source of errour is introduced in applying the 
standard measure to different liquids, unless the due al- 
lowance be made for the difference in specifick gravity. 
This it is to be presumed will often be neglected, and 
hence the Edinburgh college have rejected the use of 
measures, and given the proportions of every liquid by 
weight. The use of measures, however, in apportioning 
liquids, being more easy and convenient, will probably 
always be retained; and the London college have there- 
fore, in the late edition of their pharmacopeeia, sanctioned 
their use. They adopt meastires subdivided from the 
wine gallon, as represented with their symbols in the- 
following table : 


8 pints.. 
16 fluidownces.. 
8 fluidrachms. 
60 minims (minima, ) tt 


A gallon (congius,) 
A pint (octarius,) 0 
A fluidounce ea {5 


contains 


A fluidrachm (fluidrachma,) f3 


This last measure is one newly introduced. In appor- 
tioning liquids into very small quantities, the quantity 
has been usually estimated by drops (gutta, gtt.) allowed 
to fall from the edge of the mouth of a bottle ; but the 
size of the drop is liable to vary much, not only accord-- 
ing to the mobility and specifick gravity of the liquid, a 
circumstance of little importance, since with regard to: 
each substance it remains the same, but also according to- 
the thickness of the edge and degree of inclination. The 
London College have therefore substituted this division 
of minims, which are measured in a slender graduated. 
glass tube. The measure of a table and of a tea spoon- 
ful are sometimes used in extemporaneous prescription, 
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and though not very accurate, may be admitted where a 
small difference in the dose is not important. The one 
is understood to be equal to half an ounce by measure, 
the other to about one drachm. 


The following characters are also in general uses 


F Recipe, Take. 

a aa. ana, of each. 

ss. the half of any thing. 
Cong. Congius, a gallon. 
Cochl. Cochleare, a spoonful. 


PART IT. 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


‘Tue Materia Medica comprehends all those substan- 
ces whether natural or artificial, which are employed as 
remedies; and in the Pharmacopceias lately published 
by the colleges of London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, the 
simple articles composing the catalogue are arranged in 
alphabetical order ; and the same plan is also adopted by 
the Massachusetts Medical Society in their Pharmaco- 
peeia, and in the American Pharmacopeeia. In the very 
respectable and learned production of which the pre-— 
ceding pages are a part, Mr. Murray has exhibited a new 
classification : it seems, however, more eligible to ad- 
here to the system most generally adopted, and to em- 
ploy that nomenclature, which will also coincide with 
the plan of the Pharmacopeeia which is the basis of this 
work. A considerable number of unimportant Euro- 
pean articles are excluded, and several new indige- 
nous substances introduced ; to these is subjoined a 
short view of the natural, medical, and pharmacen- 
tical history, with the virtues and doses of each. As, 
however, Murray’s medicinal distribution of substances, 
and explanation of their operations, are the most unex- 
ceptionable of any that have hitherto appeared, it may 
be proper to premise his observations relative to a new 
classification of the articles of the materia medica; and 
his concise view of their operations on the living system. 

In explaining the operations of medicines, and classing 
them according to these operations, it is to be regarded 
as a first principle, that they act only on the living body. 
The presence of life is accompanied with peculiar pro- 
perties, and with modes of action, inexplicable on mere 
mechanical or chemical principles. Substances acting 
on the living system no doubt produce effects referrible to’ 
these ; but the changes they produce are also always so 
far modified as to be peculiar in themselves, and regulated 
by laws exclusively belonging to organized matter. 
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Medicines, in general, operate by stimulating the liv- 
ing fibre, or exciting it to motion. This proposition has 
even been stated as universal, and was received as an 
axiom, in a system superiour, perhaps, to any, in convey- 
ing just and precise ideas on the nature of life, and thé 
affections to which it is subject. Medicines, in common 
with all external agents, are, according to this system, ins 
capable of directly altering the state of the vital power: 
they can only excite the parts possessed of that power 
to action; and however diversified their effects may ap- 
pear to be, such diversities are to be referred merely to 
the different degrees of force in which they exert the 
general stimulant power they possess. 

This proposition cannot, however, be received in an 
unlimited sense. From the exhibition of different medi- 
cines, very different effects are produced, which cannot 
be satisfactorily explained from the cause assigned,—the 
difference in the degree of stimulant operation. They 
differ in kind so. far, that even in the greater number of 
cases, one remedy cannot by any management of dose.or 
administration be made to produce the effects which re- 
sult from the action of another. 

It is therefore necessary to admit some modifications of 
the general principles above stated ; and the following are 
perhaps sufficient to afford grounds for explaining the 
operations of remedies, and for establishing a classifica- 
tion of them sufficiently just and comprehensive. 

I. Stimulants are not to be regarded as differing merely 
in the degree of stimulant operation which they exert. 
An important distinction exists between them, as they. 
are more or less diffusible and permanent in their action. 
A stimulus is termed diffusible, which, whenever it is 
applied, or at least in a very short time after, extends its 
action over the whole system, and quickly produces its 
full exciting effect. A’ diffusible stimulus is generally 
also transient In its action; in other words, the effect, 
though soon produced, quickly ceases. There are others, 
on the contrary, which, though equally powerful stimu- 
lants, are slow and permanent. These varieties, which 
are sufficiently established, serve to explain the dif- 
ferences in the powers of a number of the most impor- 
tant medicines; and they lay the foundation for the dis- 
tinction of two great classes, narcoticks and tonicks, with 
their subordinate divisions of antispasmodicks and astrin- 
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vents, both consisting of powerful stimulants; the one 
diffusible and transient, the other slow and permanent in 
their operation. 

Il. There is a difference between stimulants, in their 
actions being directed to, particular parts. Some, when 
received into the stomach, quickly act upon the general 
system ; others have their action confined to the stomach 
itself, or, at least, any farther stimulant effect they may 
occasion is slow and inconsiderable ; while a third class 
consists of those which operate on one part, often without 
producing any sensible effect on the stomach or general 
system. Some thus act on the intestinal canal; others 
on the kidneys, bladder, vessels of the skin, and other 
parts ; the affection they excite in these, being the conse- 
quence, not of any stimulant operation equally extended 
over every: part, but of one more particularly determined. 
This difference in the action of stimuli is the principal 
foundation of the distinctions of medicines into particular 
classes. Catharticks, for instance, are those medicines, 
which, as stimuli, act peculiarly on the intestinal canal: 
diureticks, those which act on the secreting vessels of the 
kidneys: emmenagogues, those which act on the uterine 
system: diaphoreticks, those which exert a stimulant ac- 
tion on the vessels of the skin. With these operations, 
medicines, at the same time, act more or less as_ general 
stimulants, by which each individual belonging to any 
class is thus rendered capable of producing peculiar ef- 
fects; and many of them, by a peculiarity of constitution 
in the patient, or from the mode in which they are ad- 
ministered, frequently act on more than one part of the 
system, by which their effects are still farther diversified. 
Medicines, when thus determined to particular parts, are 
sometimes conveyed to these parts in the course of the 
circulation; more generally their action is extended from 
the stomach, or part to which they are applied, by the 
medium of the nervous system. 

II]. Medicines, besides acting as stimuli, sometimes 
occasion mechanical or chemical changes in the state of 
the fluids or solids, by which their action is more or less 
diversified. These operations of medicines were formerly 
supposed to be more extensive than they really are ; and 
many absurd explanations were deduced trom the supposed 
changes which the solids and fluids underwent in disease. 
Though these notions are now exploded, it must still be 
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admitted that changes of this kind take place in the living 
system. Chemical changes in particular, there is reason 
to believe, very frequently modify the actions of remedies; 
and some very obvious operations of this kind, as well as 
others of a mechanical nature, serve as distinctions for 
establishing several particular classes. 

These observations point out the principles on which 
the arrangement of the articles of the materia medica, 
from their medicinal operations, may be established. 

Those stimulants, which exert a general action on the 
system, may first be considered. Of these there are two 
well marked subdivisions, the diffusible and the perma- 
nent; the former corresponding to the usual classes of 
narcoticks and antispasmodicks ; the latter, including like- 
wise two classes, tonicks and astringents. In these there 
is a gradual transition passing into the one from the other, 
from the most diffusible and least durable stimulus, to 
the one most slow and permanent in its action. 

.The next general division is that comprising local sti- 
mulants ; such are the classes of emeticks, catharticks, 
emmenagogues, diureticks, diaphoreticks, expectorants, 
sialagogues, errhines, and epispasticks.. These all occa- 
sion evacuation of one kind or another, and their effects 
are in general to be ascribed, not to any operation exerted 
on the whole system, but to changes of action induced 
in particular parts. 

After these, those few medicines may be considered 
whose action is merely mechanical or chemical. To the 
former belong diluents, demulcents, and emollients. An- 
thelminticks may perhaps be referred with propriety to 
the same division. ‘To the latter, or those which act 
chemically, belong antacids or absorbents, lithontrip- 
ticks, escharoticks, and perhaps refrigerants. 

Under these classes may be comprehended all those 
substances capable of producing salutary changes in the 
human system. Several classes are indeed excluded which 
have sometimes been admitted; but these have been 
rejected, either as not being sufficiently precise or com- 
prehensive, or as being established only on erroneous 
theory. 

The subdivisions of these classes may sometimes be 
established on the natural affinities existing among the 
substances arranged under each; on their chemical com- 
position; their resemblance in sensible qualities ; or, lastly, 
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on distinctions in their medicinal virtues, more minute 
than. those which form the characters of the class. In 
different classes one of these methods will frequently be 
found preferable to any of the others. 


TABLE OF CLASSIFICATION. 


A. GENERAL STIMULANTS. - is 
sysihs arcolicks, 
cto aan ce ab ET 8 
b. Permanent. oieee 
stringents. 
B. Locau sTiIMULANTS. Emeticks. 
ve Catharticks. 
Emmenagogues. 
Diureticks. 
Diaphoreticks. 
Iuxpectorants. 
Sialagogues. 
Errhines. 
Epispasticks. 
C. CHEMICAL REMEDIES. Refrigerants. 
Antacids. 
Lithontripticks. 
Escharoticks. 
D. Mecuanicat REMEDIES. _ Anthelminticks. 
Demulcents. 
Diluents. 
Emollients. 


CLASS I.—NARCOTICKS. 


Tuts first division of the preceding classification, is 
_ that comprehending those stimulants, the action of which 
is general over the system. The first class of this division 
comprises those which are highly diffusible, and at the 
same time transient in their operation. This corresponds 
with the common class of narcoticks or sedatives, usually 
defined, Such substances as diminish the actions and 
powers of the system, without occasioning any sensible 
evacuation. The definition is imperfect, as it does not 
include that stimulant operation which it is acknowledged 
they equally pradpens 
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When given in a moderate dose, narcoticks excite the 
functions both of body and mind: the force and frequency 
of the pulse are increased, muscular action is more vigo- 
rous, and hilarity or intoxication are induced. These 
symptoms, after continuing for some time, are succeeded 
by those of diminished action: the pulse becomes slower, 
is full and soft, the body is less sensible to impressions, 
and less capable of voluntary exertion, and the mind is 
inactive. ‘This state terminates in sleep. When it ceases, 
there remains a degree of general debiiity, marked by 
sickness, tremour and oppression. By a large dose, de- 
bility, without previous excitement, is occasioned, and the 
consequences of an immoderate quantity are delirium, 
paralysis, coma, and convulsions, sometimes terminating 
in death. These are the general effects, considerably 
diversified, however, as arising from different narcoticks, 
and varied by other circumstances. Habitual use consi- 
derably diminishes their power. 

These medicines act primarily on the stomach, whence 
their action is conveyed by nervous communication to the 
general system. Externally applied, they exert their 
usual action, though with less force. Directly applied to 
the muscles of animals, they first stimulate them to con- 
traction, but ultimately exhaust their irritability. 

As the medicines belonging to this class diminish the 
actions of the system, when given even in small doses, 
their primary operation was generally considered as of a 
depressing kind; and the stimulant effects which occa-: 
sionally appeared to be produced by their exhibition, were 
ascribed to what was termed the re-action of the system, 
or the exertion of that salutary power supposed to belong 
to the living body, by which every noxious application is 
resisted and thrown off. They were therefore considered 
as directly sedative, and indirectly stimulant. 

Precisely the reverse of this doctrine was likewise ad- 
vanced. As their exciting effects were those which 
appeared first, and were succeeded by those of debility, 
and as the first were produced from a small dose, while 
the others were occasioned when the dose was compara- 
tively large, these substance were regarded as direct 
stimulants, capable of exciting the actions of the system; 
and the symptoms of debility which they so frequently 
produced, were considered as arising from that exhaustion 
ef power, which, according to a general law of the system, 
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always follows increased action suddenly raised and not 
kept up. They were regarded, therefore, as directly 
stimulant, and indirectly sedative, and the peculiarities of 
their action were ascribed to their rapid and transient 
stimulant operation. 1 BPS | 

If, in investigating this subject, we merely contrast these 
two theories, little doubt can remain of the superiority of 
the latter. The suppositions of there being a power in 
the living system, fitted to resist any noxious agent; and of 
such a power-acting before the deleterious effects have 
taken place, and thus retarding or preventing their pro- 
duction, are improbable and unsupported by any satisfac- 
tory proof. Since the stimulant operation of narcoticks 
always precedes the symptoms of languor and debility 
which they produce ; it is the direct conclusion, that these 
latter are the consequences of the former. ‘The analogy 
between narcoticks and other substances, admitted to be 
‘stimulants, but which are less rapid in their operation, is 
also in many respects so direct, as to prove similarity of 
action. And their utility in several diseases, in which 
they are employed as stimulants, is scarcely consistent 
with the opinion, that they possess a real depressing 
power. Some doubt, however, is still attached to the 
theory that they are direct stimulants, from the fact, un- 
doubtedly true, that the sedative effects of narcoticks are 
frequently disproportioned to their previous stimulant 
operation, allowing even in such cases, for its rapidity 
and little permanence; and the proposition, though appa- 
rently somewhat paradoxical, is perhaps just, that these 
substances are at once capable of stimulating the living 
fibre, and, independent of that stimulant operation, ex- 
haust to a greater or less extent, by direct operation, the 
living power. The effects of certain chemical agents on 
the living system, as lately ascertained, appear to support 
some conclusion of this kind. : 

Narcoticks being capable of producing either stimulant 
or sedative effects, may be practically employed with very 
different intentions. Hither operation is obtained chiefly 
by certain modes of administration. If given in small 
doses, frequently repeated, the actions of the system are 
excited, and kept up. But if given in larger doses, at 
distant als, the state of diminished action and les- 
sened sensibility is obtained. As stimulants, they are 
employed in various diseases of debility ; in intermittent 
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fever, and continued fevers of the typhoid type; in gout, 
hysteria, &c. As sedatives, they are used to allay pain 
and irritation, to procure sleep, and diminish secretions ; 
hence their applications in spasmodick and painful dis- 
eases, in hemorrhagies and increased discharges. In an 
inflammatory state of the system, the use of some of them 
is not altogether without danger from their stimulating 
effects. 


CLASS IJ].—ANTISPASMODICKS. 


Tuts class might perhaps be considered as a subordi- 
nate division of narcoticks. They have similar virtues, 
being used principally to allay pain and inordinate action, 
and they differ only in not producing that state of general 
insensibility and diminished action, which arises from the 
action of narcoticks. This might be supposed owing 
merely to a difference in power; yet there seems also to 
be something more than this, since they produce no such 
effect in any dose, and since, although they are so much 
inferiour to narcoticks in this respect, they are equally 
powerful in repressing inordinate and irregular muscular : 
action.. This difference may be explained, on the sup- 
position that they are equally powerful stimulants, but are 
less diffusible, and more durable in their action, or that 
they are powerful diffusible stimulants, possessing little 
direct power of diminishing the excitable principle. Con-. 
sidered in this point of view, they will form an intermedi- 
ate class between narcoticks and tonicks ; and experience 
shows, that they partake of the properties of both; seve- 
ral narcoticks and tonicks being frequently used as anti- 
spasmodicks. 

From the name given to this class, their effects may be 
easily understood. Spasm is an irregular contraction of 
a muscle; sometimes the contraction is permanent, at 
other times it alternates with relaxation, but is still irregu- 
lar. Such medicines as obviate and remove such affec- 
tions, are termed antispasmodicks. 

Spasm may arise from various causes. One of the 
most frequent is a strong irritation continually applied; 
such as dentition or worms. In these cases, narcoticks 
prove useful, by diminishing irritability and densibility. 
Sometimes spasm arises from mere debility; and the 
obvious means of removing this is by the use of tonicks. 
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Both narcoticks and tonicks, therefore, are occasionally: 
useful as antispasmodicks, such as opium, camphor, and 
ether, in the one class, and zinc, mercury, and Peruvian 
bark, in the other. But there are farther, several sub- | 
stances which cannot be with propriety referred to either 
of these classes, and to these the title of antispasmodicks 
may be more exclusively appropiated. 


CLASS III.—TONICKS. 


By tonicks, are understood those substances whose pri- 
mary operation is to give strength to the system. Their 
operation is not mechanical, as was once conceived; 
they act not on the simple solids, increasing their tension 
or tone, but on the living fibre, and are merely powerful 
stimulants, permanent in their operation. By producing 
a gradual excitement, they give vigour to the actions of 
the system, and asthat excitement is gradually produced, 
it isin like manner gradually diminished, and the habitual 
stimuli continuing to operate, diminished action does not 
succeed. Where tonicks, however, are given in excess, 
are used unnecessarily, or for too longa time, they weaken 
_ the powers of life. 

Tonicks act primarily on the stomach, the action they 
excite in that organ being communicated generally by the 
medium of the nerves to the rest of the system. Some 
of them, however, are received into the mass of blood. 

The immediate effects of a tonick, given in a full dose, 
are to increase the force of the circulation, to augment 
the animal heat, promote the various secretions, or mode- 
rate them when morbidly increased, quicken digestion, 
and render muscular action more easy and vigorous. By 
some of them, however, these effects are very slowly 

. induced. 

The affections of the system in which tonicks are em- 
_ ployed, must be obviously those of debility; hence their 
use in the greater part of the diseases to which mankind 
are subject. 

This class may be subdivided into those individuals 
derived from the mineral, and those from the vegetable 
kingdoms. ! 

The former division comprehends several of the metals 
and one or two of the earths. These are in general 
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more local in their nature than the vegetable tonicks, they 
do not operate so speedily, and seldom occasion conside- 
rable excitement. re 


TONICKS FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Tue tonick power in vegetables in intimately connected 
with certain sensible qualities, with their bitterness, 
astringency, and aromatick quality, all of them perhaps 
possessing these qualities, though, in each, one may be 
more predominant than the other. The purest bitters, 
astringents, and aromaticks, possess also more or less of a 
tonick power. Of these divisions, the pure astringents 
form a distinct class; the remaining tonicks may be ar- 
ranged according as the bitterness or aromatick quality is 
predominant in them. 

The stimulant operation of the purer bitters is little 
diffusible, and very slow in its operation; their effects are 
principally on the stomach and digestive organs, to which 
they communicate vigour, though they also act in some 
degree on the general system, and obviate debility, as 1s 
evident in particular from their efficacy in intermittent 
fevers, in dropsy, and gout, and from their debilitating 
effects when used for too long a time. 

Aromaticks are more rapid and diffusible in their ac- 
tion; they quicken the circulation, and augment the heat 
of the body. Their action has little permanence ; hence, 
in medicine, they are employed either as mere temporary 
stimulants, or to promote the action of bitters or astrin- 
gents. 

From these different modes of action of bitters and 
aromaticks, it is evident, that a more powerful tonick will 
be obtained from the combination of these qualities than 
where they exist separately. The most powerful tonicks 
are accordingly natural combinations of this kind. 


AROMATICKSe’ % 


Tus substances belonging to this subdivision of the 
vegetable tonicks, stimulate the stomach and general sys- 
ter, augment the force of the circulation, and increase 
the beat of the body. They are scarcely sufficiently perma- 
nent in their action to:be used by themselves as tonicks; 
but they always promote the action of bitters and astrin- 
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gents, and are used with advantage to obviate symptoms 
arising from debility of the stomach or intestinal canal. 
Their aromatick quality in general resides in an essential 
oil, which in each of them varies in flavour, pungency, 
and other sensible qualities, but which is nearly alike in 
its chemical properties. It is soluble entirely in alcohol, 
is sparingly soluble in water, and is extracted from them 
by distillation. 


CLASS IV.—ASTRINGENTS. 


Astrincents have been usually considered as substan- 
ces capable of obviating or removing increased evacua- 
tions, by their power of constringing or condensing the 
simple solids, of which the vessels are formed, and this 
by anaction entirely chemical or mechanical, the same as 
that which they exert on dead animal matter. 

Allowing, however, these substances to possess some 

power of this kind, their effects as remedies cannot be 
explained merely from its exertion. Increased evacua- 
tions cannot be ascribed to mere mechanical laxity of the 
solids; and their removal cannot be referred to simple 
condensation of these solids. Neither can it be admitted 
that active substances may be applied tothe system with- 
out occasioning changes in the state of the living powers. 
Many substances, arranged as astringents, occasion very 
considerable alterations in several of the functiorfs ; they 
produce effects too which cannot be solely referred toa 
condensing power, and therefore, in all the changes they 
produce, part at least of their operation must be referred 
to their acting on the powers peculiar to life. © . 

For reasons of this kind, some have denied the exis- 
tence of such remedies, and have considered those which 
usually receive the appellation of astringents, merely as 
stimulants, moderate and permanent in their action; in 
other words, as tonicks of inferiour power. But though 
there be a great analogy between these two classes in 
their effects, and probably in their mode of operation, 
there is also a very obvious difference: the most power- 
ful astringents,—that is, substances which immediately 
restrain excessive evacuations, being much inferiour in 
real tonick power to other substances having little astrin- 
gency; while there are powerful tonicks, or medicines 
capable of removing debility, which do not with any uni- 
formity produce the immediate effects of astringents. 
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Perhaps astringents may be regarded as moderate 
permanent stimulants, having their stimulant operation 
modified by their power of condensing the animal fibre by 
a mechanical, or rather a chemical action. That they 
exert a stimulant operation, is proved by their power of 
curing intermittent fever, and other diseases of debility ; 
and that they possess a constringing quality is evident, not 
only from the sensation they excite on the tongue, but is 
proved hy the change they produce in animal matter. If 
these combined actions be exerted on the fibres of the 
stomach, the change produced, it is possible, may be pro- 
pagated by nervous communication to other parts of the 
system. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Darwin, that astringents pro- 
duce their effects by powerfully promoting absorption, 
though it serves to explain part of their operation, seems 
to be refuted by their power of stopping hemorrhage. 

Some narcoticks, as opium, have, in certain cases, ef- 
fects apparently astringent. These are, where increased 
discharges arise from irritation, in which, by diminishing 
irritability, they lessen the discharge; but such an opera- 
tion is altogether different from that of real astringents. 

As remedies against disease, astringenis may some- 
times, from their moderate stimulant operation, be substi- 
tuted for tonicks. They have thus proved successful in 
the treatment.of intermittent fever; and in all cases of 
debility, they seem to be serviceable, independent of their 
power of checking debilitating evacuations. 

It is, however, for restraining morbid evacuations that 
astringents are usually employed. In the various kinds of 
hemorrhagy, menorrhagia, hemoptysis, &c. they are 
frequently employed with advantage, though their power 
is also often inadequate to stop the discharge. In diar- 
rheea they diminish the effusion of fluids, and at the same 
time give tone to the intestinal canal, and thus remove the 
disease. In the latter stage of dysentery they prove 
useful by a similar operation. In profuse sweating, and 
in diabetes, they are frequently sufficiently powerful to 
lessen the increased discharge; and in those kinds of 
inflammation, termed passive, and even in certain cases of 
active inflammation, they are applied with advantage as 
topical remedies. | 

It is an obvious caution, that astringents are not to be 
used to check critical evacuations, unless these proceed 
to excess. 
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Astringents may be subdivided into those belonging to 
the vegetable, and those belonging to the mineral king- 
dom, which differ very considerably from each other in 
their operation. 


VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 


ASTRINGENCY in vegetables seems to be connected 
with a certain chemical principle, or at least with some 
peculiarity of composition, since vegetable astringents 
uniformly possess certain chemical properties. The as- 
tringency Is extracted both by water and alcohol, and 
these infusions strike a black colour with any of the salts 
of iron, and are capable of corrugating more or less 
powerfully dead animal matter. 

Chemical investigations have accordingly discovered 
two distinct principles in the vegetable astringents, one 
or both of which may probably give rise to the astringent 
property. One of these, the gallick acid, is distinguished 
by its property of striking a deep black colour with the 
salts of iron; the other, the tanning principle, or tannin, 
is characterized by its strong attraction to animal gelatin, 
with which it combines, and forms a soft ductile mass, 
insoluble in water. These may be separated by a solu- 
tion of animal jelly, which unites with the tannin, and 
leaves the gallick acid pure. 

As both these principles exist in all the stronger vege- 
table astringents, it is probable that the corrugating pro- 
perty by which the action of these substances as medi- 
cines is modified, depends on their combination, espe- 
cially as, in their action on dead matter, the change pro- 
duced on the animal fibre by the gallick acid, promotes 
the combination of that fibre with the tanning principle. 


MINERAL ASTRINGENTS. 


Or these, the principal are the mineral acids, especially 
the sulphurick, and the combinations it forms with some 
of the metals and earths. : 


LOCAL STIMULANTS. 


CLASS V.—EMETICKS. 


_ Ewericxs are substances capable of exciting vomiting, 
independent of any effect arising from the mere quantity 
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of matter introduced into the stomach, or of any nauseous 
taste or flavour. 

The effects of an emetick, are an uneasy sensation in the 
stomach, with nausea and vomiting. While the nausea 
only is present, the pulse is feeble, quick and irregular, and 
the countenance pale: during vomiting the face is flushed, 
the pulse is quicker, and it remains so during the intervals 
of vomiting. When the operation of vomiting has ceased, 
the nausea goes off gradually ; the patient remains languid, 
and often inclined to sleep; the pulse is weak, but becomes 
gradually slow and full, and the skin is commonly moist. 
_ The general nature of vomiting is sufficiently evident. 
The peristaltick motion of the stomach is inverted, the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles are called into action by 
association, and the pylorus being contracted, the con- 
tents of the stomach are forcibly discharged. The peri- 
staltick motion of the upper part of the intestinal canal is 
likewise frequently inverted. 

How this peristaltick motion is thus inverted, it is diffi- 
cult to explain. The substances which have this effect, 
no doubt possess a stimulant power, but the effect is by 
no means produced in proportion to the degree of stimu- 
lant operation exerted on the stomach, and it has not 
been explained how such an operation can invert the 
usual motion. 

Dr. Darwin considers vomiting as the effect, not “of 
increased action from the operation of a stimulus, but of 
diminished action, arising from the disagreeable sensa- 
tion of nausea. This being induced, the usual motion is 
gradually lessened, stopt, and is at length inverted, which 
gives rise to the phenomena of vomiting. 

The susceptibility of vomiting is very different in dif- 
ferent individuals, and is often considerably varied by 
disease. 

Though nausea generally accompanies vomiting, this 
is scarcely a necessary connexion: some emeticks acting 
without occasioning much nausea, while others induce it 
in a much greater degree than is proportioned to their 
emetick power. 

The feeble and low pulse which accompanies vomiting, 
has been ascribed to direct association between the mo- 
tions of the stomach and those of the heart, or it may be 
owing to the nausea excited, which being a disagreeable 
sensation, is equivalent to an abstraction of stimulus. 
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It is supposed also, that a sympathy exists between the 
stomach and the surface of the body, so that the state of 
the vessels of the one part is communicated to the ves- 
sels of the other. Hence vomiting is frequently followed 
by diaphoresis. | 

- Emeticks powerfully promote absorption. 

They often occasion increased evacuation by the intes- 
tinal canal, more especially when they have been given in 
too small a dose to excite vomiting, an effect arising from 
their stimulating power. 

Lastly, several of the effects of vomiting have been as- 
cribed to the agitation of the body, and to the compres- 
sion of the viscera, by the action of the diaphragm and 
abdominal muscles. | 

Emeticks are employed in many diseases. | 
_ When any morbid affection depends upon, or is con- 
nected with over-distention of the stomach, or the pre- 
sence of acrid indigestible matters, vomiting gives speedy 
relief. Hence its utility in impaired appetite; acidity in 
the stomach; in intoxication, and where poisons have 
been swallowed. 

From the pressure of the abdominal viscera in vomit- 
ing, emeticks have been considered as serviceable in 
jaundice arising from biliary calculi obstructing the he- 
patick ducts. | 

‘The expectorant power of emeticks, and their utility in 
catarrh and phthisis, have been ascribed toa similar pres- 
sure extended to the thoracick viscera. . 

In the different varieties of febrile affections, much ad- 
vantage is derived from exciting vomiting, especially in 
the very commencement of the disease. In high inflam- 

‘matory fever, it is considered as dangerous; and in the 
advanced stage of typhus it is prejudicial. 

Emeticks given in such doses as only to excite nausea, 
have been found useful in restraining haemorrhage. 

Different species of dropsy have beén cured by vomit- 
ing, from its having excited absorption. To the same 
effect, perhaps, is owing the dispersion of swelled testi- 
cle, bubo, and other swellings, which has occasionally re- 
sulted from this operation. 

The operation of vomiting is dangerous or hurtful in 
the following cases: where there is determination of blood 
to the head, especially in plethorick habits; in visceral 
inflammations; in the advanced stage of pregnancy; in 
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hernia, and prolapsus uteri, and wherever there exists. ex- 
eme general debility. | : 

The frequent use of emeticks weakens the tone of the 
stomach. : 

An emetick should always be administered in the fluid 
form. Its operation may be promoted by drinking any 
tepid diluent or bitter infusion. 

The individual emeticks may be arranged under those 
derived from the vegetable, and those from the mineral 
‘kingdom. | 


CLASS VI.—CATHARTICKS. 


CaTuHARTICKs are medicines which quicken or increase 
the evacuation from the intestines, or which, when given 
in a sufficient dose, excite purging. They evidently act 
by augmenting the natural peristaltick motion, from their 
stimulant operation on the moving fibres of the intestines, 
whence the contents of the canal are more quickly pro- 
pelled. The greater number, or perhaps all of them, 
seem likewise to stimulate the extremities of the exhalant 
vessels terminating on the internal surface of the intes- 
tines, and hence the evacuations they occasion are not 
only more frequent, but thinner, and more copious. 

Besides these immediate actions, the stimulant opera- 
tion of catharticks appears to be more or less extended to 
neighbouring organs, and hence they promote the secre- 
tion and discharge of the bile, and other fluids usually 
poured into the intestinal canal. It is also exerted on the 
stomach, so as to occasion a more quick evacuation of 
the contents of that organ by the pylorus. . 

Besides the differences between individual catharticks 
in quickness, slowness, or other circumstances attending 
their operation, there is a general difference in the mode 
in which they act, from which they may be, and usually 
have been ranked under two divisions. Some operate 
mildly, without exciting any general affection of the 
‘system, without even perceptibly stimulating the vessels 
-of the intestines, and hence they merely evacuate the 
contents of the canal. Others are much more powerful 
‘stimulants: they always occasion an influx of fluids from 
the exhalant vessels, and neighbouring secreting organs: 
they extend their stimulus to the system in general, and 
if taken in too large a dose, excite inflammation on the 
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surface of the intestines. The former are distinguished 
by the title of laxatives; the latter are termed purgatives, 
and the stronger of them drastick purgatives. | 

Catharticks, as medicines,.are capable of. fulfilling va- 
rious indications. 

Where there exists a morbid retention of the contents 

of the stomach, where these contents are acrid, or where 
extraneous bodies are present, they are calculated by 
their evacuating power to relieve the symptoms arising 
from these affections, and hence their utility: in’ constipa- 
tion, colick, dysentery, and a variety of febrile affections. 
Partly by exciting the intestines to action, and partly by 
extending their stimulus to the other abdominal viscera, 
catharticks are of service in dyspepsia; hypochondriasis,. 
amenorrhea, jaundice, and visceral obstructions. 
- By their power of stimulating the exhalant vessels, on 
the internal surface of the intestinal canal, and causing a 
larger portion of fluid to be poured out, catharticks are 
capable of producing a diminution of the fluids with re- 
spect to the general system, and of course cause an ab- 
straction of stimulus. Hence purging is a principal part: 
of what is termed the antiphlogistick regimen, andis em- 
ployed as a remedy of much power in-highly inflammato-. 
ry diseases. 

From the same power of causing effusion-of fluid, is to 
be explained the utility of catharticks in the various spe- 
cies of dropsy. A balance is preserved in the system be- 
tween exhalation and absorption, so that when one is in- 
creased, the other is so also. The increased secretion 
and discharge of serous fluid, which catharticks occasion,. 
causes an increased absorption; whence the effused fluid 
in dropsy is frequently taken up-and removed. 

Partly by the serous evacuation which catharticks occa- 
sion, and partly by the derivation of blood they make 
from the head, they are highly useful in-the prevention: 
and cure of apoplexy, all comatose- affections, mania, 
phrenitis, and headache. 

By a change in the distribution of the blood, it has been 
supposed that purging determines from: the surface of the 
body; and hence in a great measure has been explained: 
its utility in small pox and some other eruptive diseases. 

The administration of catharticks is rendered improper 
by inflammation of the stomach or intestines, or tendency 
to it, and by much debility. Several cautions are like- 

wise requisite in their exhibition.. The nausea or griping: 
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they frequently produce, may be obviated by the addition 
of an aromatick, or by giving them in divided doses. The’ 
more powerful catharticks should always be given in the 
latter mode; and in general they irritate less when given 
diffused in a fluid than when given in a solid form. 

The different catharticks may be considered under the 
two divisions of laxatives and purgatives: the former 
being mild in their operation, and merely evacuating the 
contents of the intestines; the latter being more powerful, 
and even extending their stimulant operation: to. the 
neighbouring parts, 

A division of catharticks remains, intermediate in their 
operation between the laxatives and purgatives, more 
powerful than the one, less violent and stimulating than 
the other. These are the neutral salts. They seem to 
act principally by stimulating the exhalant vessels on the 
inner surface of the intestines; and by the watery evacua- 
tion they occasion, they are particularly adapted to those 
cases where inflammatory action or tendency to it exists. 

The valuable observations of Dr. Hamilton have estab- 
lished still more clearly the importance of this class of 
remedies, have shown that they admit of more extensive 
application, and have pointed out with more precision 
than has hitherto been done, the principles which regulate 
their administration. | 

In many diseases, there exists a state of the intestinal 
canal giving rise to retention of its contents, which is not 
to be obviated by the occasional administration of a ca- 
thartick, but which requires a continuation of the operation 
short of that of purging, until the healthy state of the 
bowels be restored. By this practice the cure of diseases 
has been accomplished, which, previously to Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s publication, were treated by very different methods, 
and were not supposed to be so peculiarly connected with 
any state of the alvine evacuation. Thus in fever, the 
peristaltick motion of the intestines is diminished, the 
’ feculent matter is retained, and becomes a source of. irri- 
tation ; its evacuation, therefore, by the exhibition of pur- 
gatives is clearly indicated, nor has this been altogether 
neglected. | 

Physicians, however, were scarcely aware of the ne- 
cessity of producing it to a sufficient extent; and in fevers 
of the typhoid type in particular, were frequently deter- 
red from doing so. by the fear of reducing the strength of 
the system by an evacuation considered as debilitating. 
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Dr. Hamilton’s observations establish the propriety of 
the freer use of purgatives in fever, so as to produce 
complete and regular evacuation of the bowels, through 
the whole progress of the disease ; and the cases he has 
published afford striking proofs of the advantages derived 
from the practice. It is attended with equal advantage 
in scarlatina, Several of the diseases comprehended 
under the class neurosis appear to depend on, or to be 
very intimately connected with a torpid state of the in- 
testines, from which an accumulation of their contents 
takes place, proving a source of irritation that often af- 
fects the general system. Chorea is proved by Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s observations to arise from this cause, and he has 
introduced with great success the mode of treatment, by 
the free use of purgatives, continued until the healthy state 
of the alvine evacuation has heen established. The same 
practice, and with similar success, applies to hysteria,. 
and, in Dr. Hamilton’s opinion, to that species of tetanus,. 
which, prevailing in warm climates, and in warm seasons, 
appears to have its origin in disorder of the stomach and 
bowels. And ample evidence has established the success 
of the same treatment in the marasmus which attacks the 
young of both sexes, which is marked by loss of appetite, 
weakness, wasting of the body, and at length total prostra~ 
tion of strength ; likewise in chlorosis, and in that hemate- 
mesis to which females ave liable betwéen eighteen and 
thirty years of age. In some of these diseases, the quan- 
tity of matter accumulated in the intestines is extremely 
great; the extent to which the exhibition of purgatives 
must be carried, and the length of time during which they 
must be continued, much exceed what would be calculated 
on from the usual administration of remedies of this class. 
The whole practice: requires therefore both decision and 
perseverance. Analogies from some of these diseases 
lead to a similar exhibition of catharticks in other fevers, 
particularly in the bilious remitting fever of warm cli- 
mates, in measles, erysipelas, and small pox; likewise in 
scrofula, in dyspepsia, whether simple, or complicated 
with hysterical or hypochondriacal mania; in cramp of 
the stomach, or of the extremities; in palpitation of the 
heart, and in those cases of hydrophobia which are not 
the effect of specifick contagion. 

Catharticks, especially the more powerful ones, require 
to be administered with caution even in diseases where 
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they are indicated, by peculiar circumstanees, particularly’ 
any tendency to inflammation or to extreme debility ; 
also during pregnancy, immediately after delivery, during 
the flow of the menses, and in those liable to hemorrhoi- 
dal affections. The too frequent use of them induces 
wasting of the body, and sometimes renders the intestines 
morbidly irritable, so that purging is easily excited, while 
in other habits it renders them more torpid, and induces 
costiveness. 

Dr. Hamilton has pointed out the common errourin the 
exhibition of catharticks, that of their not being given to 
the requisite extent; and given the general rule in all 
morbid affections, of repeating, and, if necessary, enlarg- 
ing the dose while the evacuations remain offensive, or of 
an unnatural appearance, without however carrying their 
administration so far as to produce purging, unless this 
be the indication which is designed to be fulfilled. ‘To 
this class of remedies may be added those substances 
which act as catharticks under the form of enema. 


CLASS VIil.—EMMENAGOGUES. 


Tue medicines arranged under this class are those 
capable of promoting the menstrual discharge. 

As the suppresion of this discharge is usually owing 

to debility of the uterine vessels, or want of action in 
them, the medicines capable of exciting it must be those 
which can stimulate these vessels. | 
~ General stimulants or tonicks must have this effect to a 
certain extent, and there are several stimulants both dif- 
fusible and permanent, employed as emmenagogues. 
_ It is doubtful, whether there are further any medicines, 
which have their stimulant operation particularly deter- 
mined to the uterine vessels. There are several, how- 
ever, which, acting on neighbouring parts, have their 
action extended to the uterus, and hence exert an emme- 
nagogue power greater than can be ascribed to any 
general stimulant operation they exert on the system. 
Several catharticks act in this manner. 

Under one or other of these divisions, may be arranged 
the principal medicines employed as emmenagogues. 
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CLASS VII.—DIURETICKS. 


Divreticks are those medicines which increase the 
urinary discharge. 

It is obvious that such an effect will be produced by 
any substance capable of stimulating the secreting vessels 
of the kidneys. All the saline diureticks seem to act in 
this manner. They are received into the circulation, and, 
passing off with the urine, stimulate the vessels, and 
increase the quantity secreted. } 

There are other diureticks, the effect of which appears 
not to arise from direct application, but from an action 
excited in the stomach, and propagated by nervous com- 
munications to the secreting urinary vessels. The diur- 
etick operation of squill, and of several other vegetables, 
appears to be of this kind. 

The¥e is still, perhaps, another mode in which certain 
substances produce a diuretick effect, that is, by promot- 
ing absorption. Whena large quantity of watery fluid is 
‘introduced into the circulating mass, it stimulates the 
secreting vessels of the kidneys, and is carried off by the 
urine. If, therefore, absorption be promoted, and if a 
portion of serous fluid, perhaps previously effused, be 
taken up, the quantity of fluid secreted by the kidneys 
will be increased. In this way digitalis seems to act: its 
diuretick effect, it has been said, is greater when exhi- 
bited in dropsy than it is in health. 

On the same principle, (the effect arising from stimu- 
lating the absorbent system,) may probably be explained 
the utility of mercury in promoting the action of several 
diureticks. 

The action of these remedies is promoted by drinking 
freely of mild diluents. It is also influenced by the state 
of the surface of the body. If external heat be applied, 
diuresis is frequently prevented, and diaphoresis. pro- 
duced. Hence the doses of them should be given in the 
pee of the day, and the patient if possible be kept out 
of bed. | 

The direct effects of diureticks are sufficiently. evident. 
They discharge the watery part of the blood; and by 
that discharge they indirectly promote absorption over 
the whole system. 

_ Dropsy is the disease in which they are principally 
employed, and when they can be brought to act, the dis- 
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ease is removed, with less injury to the patient than it 
can be by exciting any other evacuation. Their success 
is very precarious, the most powerful often failing ; and 
as the disease is so frequently connected with organick 
affection, even the removal of the effused: fluid, when it 
takes place, only palliates without effecting a cure. 
Diureticks have been likewise occasionally used in 
calculous affections, in gonorrhcea, and with the view of 
diminishing plethora, or checking profuse perspiration. 


CLASS IX.—DIAPHORETICKS. 


Dr1arHoreticks are those medicines which increase the 
natural exhalation by the skin. When this is carried so 
far as to be condensed on the surface, it forms sweat; and 
the medicines producing it are named sudorificks. Be- 
tween diaphoreticks and sudorificks, there is no distinc- 
tion; the operation is in both cases the same, and’differs 
only in degree, from augmentation of dose, or employ=-. 
ment of assistant means. 

Since diaphoresis or sweat is merely the increase of 
the natural exhalation, it must arise from increased action 
of the cutaneous exhalant vessels, and the medicines be- 
longing to this class must be those which are capable of 
exciting that action. ; 

Of stimulants capable of producing this effect, the ap- 
plication of heat to the surface affords an example: It 
is one of the most effectual, and is always employed to 
promote the action of sudorificks. | 

The same effect may be produced indirectly, by in- — 
creasing the general force of the circulation, which acts 
-as a stimulus on the exhalant vessels, and increases their 
-discharge. 

By one or other of these modes of operation, the me- 
dicines classed as diaphoreticks seem to act. 

The saline diaphoreticks, as they do not sensibly aug- 
ment the force of the circulation, probably act in the 
former manner, exerting a particular action on the 
stomach, which is communicated to the vessels of the skin, 
or perhaps being received into the blood, and directly 
applied to these vessels. 

Those diaphoreticks, on the contrary, which are termed 
heating, as the aromatick oils and resins, act by directly 
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stimulating the heart and arteries, and increasing the 
force of the circulation. 

Diaphoresis is not, however, the necessary consequence 
of the circulation being increased ; for the surface often 
remains dry, where the pulse is frequent and strong. In 
this case, a morbid constriction of the cutaneous vessels 
exists, which opposes a resistance to the impetus of the 
' blood. Whatever, therefore, relaxes these vessels, will 
favour the production of sweating ; and to this mode of 
operation probably is to be ascribed the diaphoresis pro- 
duced by antimonial preparations, or by ipecacuan, and 
in part the advantage derived from the use of warm di- 
luents in promoting sweat. When these circumstances, 
the increase of the force of the circulation, and the relaxa- 
tion of the cutaneous vessels, are conjoined, the sweating 
will be still more copious; and from this probably arises 
the superiority of the combination of opium with antimony 
or ipecacuan, to any other sudorifick. 

The primary effects of diaphoreticks, are to evacuate 
the watery part of the blood, and thus lessen the quanti- 
ty of fluid in the circulating system ;.to determine the~ 
blood to the surface ; to increase the action of the ab- 
sorbents, and to remove spasmodick constriction of the 
cutaneous vessels, and render the skin moist. 

The first of these effects probably takes place to no 
great degree, as the free use of diluents makes part of 
the sweating regimen. 

The last effect, the changing the state of the vessels 
on the skin, is the most important, considered in a prac- 
tical point of view, that diaphoreticks produce, as on this 
their efficacy in fever, in which principally they are em- 
ployed, depends. 

The limits to the practice of sweating in affections of 
a febrile kind, are now sufficiently established. It is 
attended with advantage in synocha, and the various 
phlegmasiz ; but in fevers of the typhoid kind it is useless, 
and, unless in the very commencement of the disease, is 
uniformly hurtful. 

As evacuating the serous part of the blood, and as pro- 
moting absorption, sudorificks have been used with ad- 
vantage in the different species of dropsy, especially in 
anasarca. 

By determining to the surface, and preserving a gentle 
diaphoresis, they are found serviceable in asthma, dyspep- 
sia, habitual diarrhoea, chronick dysentery, and chronick 
14 : 
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rheumatism, and: likewise in a number of cutaneous dis- 
eases, probably by altering the state of the extreme ves- 
sels of the skin. : 

A few circumstances are to be attended to in the ad- 
‘ministration of sudorificks. In inflammatory affections, if 
the action of the vascular system is strong, bleeding 
should be previously used: during the sweating, the free 
use of warm diluents is necessary; and external cold 
ought to be guarded against. 

The particular diaphoreticks may be arranged from the 
affinity in their. operation, as they act by increasing the 
force of the circulation, or as they operate without pro- 
ducing any general stimulant effect. 


CLASS X.—EXPECTORANTS. 


Exrectrorants have been defined, those medicines 
which facilitate or promote the rejection of mucus or 
other fluids from the lungs and trachea. The theory of 
their operation is very imperfectly understood. It has 
been supposed that where a greater quantity of fluid is 
thrown out into the lungs than the exhalants can take up, 
there are remedies which may facilitate its rejection. 
But as expectoration is an operation partly voluntary, 
and dependent on the action of a number of muscles, it is 
difficult to discover how-such an effect can. be produced. 
If by expectorants be meant substances capable of pro- 
ducing it by some specifick action on the parts concerned, 
there seems no reason to believe in the existence of such 
remedies. 

Dr. Cullen supposed that expectorants might act by 
promoting the exhalations of a thin fluid, which diluting 
the viscid mucus present in the mucous follicles in the 
lungs and trachea, might facilitate its rejection. But 
the action of the different individuals belonging to the 
class, and especially their effects in various diseases, can- 
not be explained on this principle. | 

There are probably various modes of operation by 
which certain remedies will appear to promote expecto- 
ration, and which will give them a claim to the title of 
expectorants. 

‘Thus, in certain diseases, the exhalant vessels in [the 
lungs seem to be in that state, by which the exhalation 
of fluid is lessened, or nearly stopped, and.in such cases 
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expectoration must be diminished. Any medicine capa- 
ble of removing that constricted state, will appear to 
promote expectoration, and will at least relieve some of 
the symptoms. of the disease. It is apparently by such a 
mode of operation, that antimony, ipecacuan, squill, and 
some others, promote expectoration in pneumonia, ca- 
tarrh, and asthma, the principal diseases in which expec- 
torants are employed. , 

There is a case of an opposite kind, that in which 
there is a redundance of mycus.in the lungs, as occurs in 
hamoral asthma, and catarrhus senilis.. In these affec- 
tions, certain expectorants are supposed to prove useful. 
If they do so, it is probably by being determined more 
particularly in their action to the pulmonary vessels, and 
by their moderate stimulus diminishing the secretion, or 
increasing the absorption, thus lessening the quantity of 
fluid, and thereby rendering the expectoration of the re- 
mainder more easy. ‘The determination of these substan- 
ces to the lungs is often perceptible by their odour in the 
air expired. A similar diminution of fluid in the tungs 
may be effected by determining to the surface of the body ; 
and those expectorants which belong to the class of dia- 
phoreticks probably act in this manner. 

- Expectorants, then, are to be regarded, not as medi- 
cines which directly assist the rejection of a fluid already 
secreted, but rather as either increasing the natural ex- 
halation where it is deficient, or diminishing the quantity 
of fluid where it is too copious, either by stimulating the 
pulmonary vessels, or by determining to the surface. In 
both cases expectoration will appear to be promoted or 
facilitated. 

Pneumonia, catarrh and asthma, are the principal dis- 
eases in which expectorants are employed; and the 
‘mode in which they prove useful will be apparent from 
what has been said of their operation. 


CLASS XI.—SIALAGOGUES. 


SIALAGOGUES are substances which increase the quan- 
tity of the salivary discharge. This may be effected by 
the mastication of certain acrid substances, or by the 
internal exhibition of certain medicines. 

Of those which act in the latter mode, Mercury is the 
only one that uniformly produces this effect. No satis+ 
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factory explanation has been given of this peculiar power 
which it exerts; and the inquiry why it should be particu- 
larly directed to the salivary glands, appears as fruitless as 
that into the specifick virtue of any medicine. It does not 
from its sialagogue power appear to be of advantage in 
the treatment of any disease; salivation being only a test 
of its action on the system, but not in itself of any utility. 

The remaining sialagogues are those which act merely 
by topical application by mastication, and from their 
acrid stimulating quality. By increasing the salivary 
discharge, they have been found of service in toothache, 
and, as has been supposed, in some kinds of headache. 


CLASS XII.—ERRHINES. 


Erruines are medicines which occasion a discharge 
from the nostrils, either of a mucous or serous fluid. 
They all operate by direct application, and generally in 
consequence of a greater or less degree of acrimony which 
they possess. ‘Their practical uses, it is evident, must be 
very limited. By the evacuation they occasion, it is sup- 
posed that they may diminish the quantity of fluid in the 
neighbouring vessels; and that they hence may prove 
useful in rheumatick affections of these parts, in headache, 
pain of the ear, and ophthalmia. They are sometimes 
used with advantage in some of-these affections. It has 
likewise been imagined that they may be of use in pre- 
venting apoplexy. 


CLASS XIlI.— 
EPISPASTICKS AND RUBEFACIENTS. 


Tuese, as they operate on the same principles, and 
produce the same effects only in different degrees, may’ 
be considered merely as subdivisions of one class. 


EPISPASTICKS. 


Erispasticks are those substances which are capable, 
when applied to the surface of the body, of producing a 
serous or puriform discharge, by exciting a previous 
state of inflammation. The term, though comprehending 
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likewise issues and setons, is more commonly restricted 
to blisters,—those applications which, exciting inflamma- 
tion on the skin, occasion a thin serous fluid to be poured 
from the exhalants, raise the cuticle, and form the ap- 
pearance of a vesicle. This effect arises from their strong 
stimulating power, and to this stimulant operation, and 
the pain they excite, are to be ascribed the advantages 
derived from them in the treatment of disease. The 
evacuation they occasion is too inconsiderable to have 
any effect. i. 

It is a principle sufficiently established with regard to 
the living system, that where a morbid action exists, it 
may often be removed by inducing an action of a different 
kind in the same or ina neighbouring part. On this 
principle is explained the utility of blisters in loca] inflam- 
mation and spasmodick action; and it regulates their ap- 
plication in pneumonia, gastritis, hepatitis, phrenitis, 
angina, rheumatism, colick, and spasmodick affections of 
the stomach; diseases in which they are employed with 
the most marked advantage. ° 

A similar principle exists with respect to pain ; exciting 
one pain often relieves another. Hence blisters often 
give relief in toothache, and some other painful affections. 

Lastly, blisters, by their operation, communicate a 
stimulus to the whole system, and raise the vigour of the 
circulation. Hence, in part, their utility in fevers of the 
typhoid kind, though in such cases they are used with still 
more advantage to obviate or remove local inflammation. 


RUBEFACIENTS. 


RvuBEFACIENTs excite pain and inflammation, but in a 
less degree than blisters, so that no fluid is discharged. 
They stimulate the system in general, and obviate local 
inflammation, and are used for nearly the same purposes 
as blisters. 

Any stimulating application may be used for this pur- 
pose. 

Cantuarinss added in asmall proportion to a plaster, 
or the tincture of cantharides applied by friction to a part, 
is often applied as a rubefacient. 

Ammonia mixed with one, two, or three parts of ex- 
pressed oil, forms a liniment frequently used for this 
purpose in rheumatism, angina, and other cases of local 

inflammation. 
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REMEDIES ACTING CHEMICALLY. 
CLASS XIV.—REFRIGERANTS. 


Tue remedies comprised under this class have been 
usually defined, substances which directly diminish the 
force of the circulation, and reduce the heat of the body, 
without occasioning any diminution of sensibility or. 
nervous energy. ‘The theories, that have been delivered - 
respecting their mode of operation, are obscure or unin- 
telligible ; and even the facts, which are adduced to estab- 
lish the existence of such remedies, are far from being 
conclusive. 

Keeping in view the very inconsiderable action of these 
remedies, it may perhaps be possible, from the considera-. 
tion of the mode in which animal temperature is gene-. 
rated, to point out how their trivial refrigerant effects may 
be produced. 

It has been sufficiently established, that the consumption 
of oxygen in the lungs is materially influenced by the 
nature of the ingesta received into the stomach; that it 
is increased by animal food and spirituous. liquors, and, 
in general, by whatever substances contain a comparative- 
ly small quantity of oxygen in their composition. But 
the superior temperature of animals is derived from the 
consumption of oxygen gas by respiration. An increase 
- of that consumption must necessarily, therefore, occasiona 
greater evolution of calorick in the system, and of course 
an increase of temperature, while a diminution in the 
consumption of oxygen must have an opposite effect. If, 
therefore, when the temperature of the body is morbidly 
increased, substances be introduced into the stomach, 
containing a large proportion of oxygen, especially ina 
state of loose combination, and capable of being assimi- 
lated by the digestive powers, the nutritious matter. 
received into the blood, must contain a larger proportion 
of oxygen than usual; less of that principle will be con- 
sumed in the lungs, by which means less calorick being 
evolved, the temperature of the body must be reduced 5 
and this operating as a reduction of stimulus, will dimi- || 
nish the number and force of the contractions of the heart. 

It might be supposed that any effect of this kind must: 
be trivial, and it actually is so. It is, as Cullen has re- 
marked, not very evident to our senses, nor easily subjected : 
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to experiment, and is found only in consequence of fre- 

quent repetitions. — | 

The principal refrigerants are the acids, especially 
those belonging to the vegetable kingdom. As these 
contain a large proportion of concrete oxygen in a state 
of loose combination, their refrigerant power may be 
explained on the above principle. The neutral salts form 
the remaining division of refrigerants ; they are much in- 
feriour in power; and what refrigerant quality they do 
exert, probably arises from the same cause. In some of 
them, it may be increased by the sensation of cold they 
excite in the stomach, which is equivalent to an abstrac- 
tion of stimulus. ; 

It is obvious, that the indication to be fulfilled by the 
use of refrigerants, is the reduction of the morbidly 
increased temperature. Hence they are administered in. 
synocha and other inflammatory affections, and likewise 
in fevers of the typhoid kind. 


ACIDS. 


Att acids are supposed to be refrigerants ; but the 
vegetable acids are allowed to possess this power in a 
more eminent degree. 

The native vegetable acids are found chiefly in the 
fruits of vegetables. The sour juice of these fruits con- 
sists either of the citrick or malick acids, or more fre- 
quently of a mixture of both. The citrick acid is that 
‘which is most largely employed, as it forms chiefly the 
acid juice of the orange and lemon, the two acid fruits in 
common medicinal use. 


CLASS XV.—ANTACIDS. 


AnTacips are remedies which obviate acidity in the 
stomach. Their action is purely chemical, as they 
merely combine with the acid present, and neutralize it. 
They are only palliatives, the generation of acidity being 
to be prevented by restoring the tone of the stomach, and 
its vessels. Dyspepsia and diarrhoea are the diseases in 
which they are employed. 
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CLASS XVI.—LITHONTRIPTICKS. 


LiTHoNTRIPTICKS are medicines supposed to be capable 
of dissolving urinary calculi. Their operation is entirely 
chemical. 

The researches of modern chemists have proved, that 
these calculi, in general, consist principally of a peculiar - 
animal acid, named the lithick or urick acid. With this 
substance the alkalis are capable of uniting, and of 
forming a soluble compound ; and these are accordingly. 
the sole lithontripticks. | 

From the exhibition of alkaline remedies, the symptoms 
arising from a stone in the bladder are very generally 
alleviated; and they can be given to such an extent, that 
the urine becomes sensibly aialing, and is even capable 
of exerting a solvent power on these concretions. Their 
administration cannot, however, be continued to this ex- 
tent for any considerable length of time, from the strong 
irritation they produce on the stomach and urinary or- 
gans. ‘The use, therefore, of the alkalis as solvents, or 
lithontripticks, is now scarcely ever attempted; they are 
employed merely to prevent the increase of the concretion, 
and to palliate the painful symptoms, which they do, 
apparently by preventing the generation of lithick acid, or 
the separation of it by the kidneys; the urine’is thus 
rendered less irritating, and the surface of the calculus is 
allowed to become smooth. 

When the alkalis are employed with this view, they 
are generally given saturated, or even super-saturated, 
with carbonick acid. This renders them much less irri- 
‘tating. It at the same time diminishes, indeed, their sol- 
vent power; for the alkaline carbonats exert no action 
on the urinary calculi: Butthey are still equally capable 
of correcting that acidity in the prim@ vie, which is the 
cause of the deposition of the lithick acid from the urine, 
and therefore serve equally to palliate the disease. And 
when their acrimony is thus lessened, their use can be 
continued for any length of time. 


CLASS XVII. ESCHAROTICKS. 


Escnaroticxs are substances capable of dissolving 
animal matter; applied to the skin, they erode it, and to 
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anulcer, they remove its surface. They are employed 
to consume excrescences, to open an ulcer, and to change 
the diseased surface of a sore already existing. Their 
action is entirely chemical. 


REMEDIES ACTING MECHAN ICALLY. 


CLASS XVIIM.-—-ANTHELMINTICKS. 


AnTHELMINTICKs are those medicines used to expel 
worms from the intestinal canal. The greater number 
of them act mechanically, dislodging the worms, by the 
sharpness or roughness of their particles, or by their 
cathartick operation. Some seem to have no other quali- 
ties than those of powerful bitters, by which they either 

rove noxious to these animals, or remove that debility of 
the digestive organs, by which the food is not properly 
assimilated, or the secreted fluids poured into the intes- 
tines are’ not properly prepared ; circumstances from 
which it has been supposed the generation of worms may 
arise. 


CLASS XIX.—DEMULCENTS. 


Demutcents are defined, ‘ Medicines suited to obviate 
and prevent the action of acrid and stimulant matters, 
and that, not by correcting or changing their acrimony, 
but by involving it ina mild and viscid matter, which 
prevents it from acting upon the sensible parts of our 
bodies,”? or by covering the surface exposed to their 
action. 

Where these substances are directly applied to the 
parts affected, it is easy to perceive how benefit may be 
derived from their application. But where they are re- 
ceived by the medium of the stomach into the circulating 
system, it has been supposed that they can be ofno utility, 
as they must lose that viscidity on which their lubricating 
quality depends. Hence ithas been concluded, that they 
can be of no service in gonorrhcea, and some similar 
affections. It is certain, however, that many substances 
which undergo the process of digestion are afterwards 
separated in their entire state from the blood, by particu- 
lar secreting mee: especially by the kidneys ; and it is 
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possible that mucilaginous substances, which are the 
principal demulcents, may be separated in this manner. 
here can be no doubt, however, but that a great share 
of the relief demulcents afford in irritation or inflamma- 
tion of the urinary passages, is owing to the large quantity 
of water in which they are diffused, by which the urine 
is rendered ‘less ‘stimulating from dilution. In general, 
demulcents may be considered merely as substances less 
stimulating than the fluids usually applied. . 

Catarrh, diarrhcea, dysentery, calculus, and gonorrhea, 
are the diseases in which demulcents are employed. As 
they are medicines of no.great power, they may be taken 
in as large quantities -as the stomach can bear. 

The: particular demulcents may be reduced to the two 
subdivisions of mucilages and expressed oils. 


CLASS XX.—DILUENTS. 


‘Ditvents are defined, those substances which in- 
crease the proportion of fluid in the blood. It is evident 
that this must be done by watery liquors. Water is 
indeed, properly speaking, the only diluent. Various ad- 
ditions are made to it, to render it pleasant, and frequent- 
ly to give it a slightly demulcent quality. But these are 
not sufficiently important to require to be noticed, or to be 
classed as medicines. 

Diluents are merely secondary remedies. ‘They are 
given in acute inflammatory diseases, to lessen the stimu- 
lant quality of the blood. They are used to promote the 
action of diureticks in dropsy, and to favour the operation 
of sweating. | | 


CLASS XXI.—EMOLLIENTS. 


-Emotuients are those medicines, according to the 
definition of Dr. Callen, which diminish the force of 
cohesion in the particles of the solid matter of the human 
body, and thereby render them more lax and flexible. ° 
Their operation ts mechanical; they are insinuated into 
the matter of the solid fibre, and lessen the friction be- 
tween its particles. They are useful when the fibres are 
rigid, or when they are much extended, and therefore 
aflord relief when topically applied to inflamed parts, to 
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tumours distending the skin, or where the skin is dry and 
rigid. gree oe | 

Heat conjoined with moisture is the principal emollient; 
and water applied: warm by the medium of some vegeta- 
ble substances, constituting the various fomentations and 
-cataplasms, is the form under which it is applied, the 
vegetable matter serving to retain the heat, and to allow 
the proper application of the moisture. 

Oils and unctuous substances are the only other emol- 
lients; they are merely introduced by friction. Any of 
the expressed oils already noticed, or lard, (axungia 
porcina) may be used for this purpose.. 

The preceding observations are inserted, not with the 
view of adopting Murray’s classification of remedies, but 
to give a general idea of the virtues of such medicinal sub- 
stances as are possessed of the qualities which make the 
objects of the respective articles. I shall therefore pro- 
ceed to an account of each of the remedies separately, . 
and in alphabetical order. 


Acipum Acetosum. Acetous Acid. Vinegar. 


Vinegar was known many ages before the discovery of 
any other acid, those only excepted which exist ready 
formed in vegetables. It is mentioned by Moses, and 
indeed seems to have been in common use among the 
Israelites and other eastern nations at a very early period. 
This agreeable pungent acid is the product of the fer- 
mentation of solutions of saccharine matter or sweet 
vegetable juices. It is obtained from wine, cider, beer,. 
or other fermented liquors, which are the products of the 
first stage of the fermentative process. The acetous fer- 
mentation is nothing more than the acidification or oxy- 
genation of wine, produced in the open air by means of 
the absorption of oxygen. Vinegar is composed of hy-- 
drogen and carbon united together in proportions not yet 
ascertained, and changed into the acid state by oxygen. 
That prepared from white wine is most free from impu- 
rities. Beside the pure acetous acid diluted with much. 
water, vinegar contains tartarous acid, tartrite of potass, 
mucilaginous matter, and sometimes phosphorick acid.. 
From the mucilaginous impurities which all vinegars con- 
tain, they are apt, on exposure to the air, to become turbid: 
_ and ropy, and at length vapid. This inconvenience may: 
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be obviated by the following method. Boil vinegar in a 
well tinned kettle for a quarter of an hour, and bottle it; 
or fill the bottles with vinegar and put them intoa kettle 
full of water upon the fire. After the water has boiled 
for an hour, they are to be taken out'and corked. Vine- 
gar thus boiled, will keep for several years, without 
growing turbid or mouldy. The acetous acid may be 
concentrated by suffering vinegar to freeze; after which 
separate the fluid from the ice, and secure it in a bottle. 
By the process of distillation vinegar is rectified, and the 
acetous acid concentrated and rendered more suitable for 
pharmaceutical preparations. — fi ae ‘ 
- Vinegar possesses strong antiseptick powers, and its 
action on the living body is gently stimulant and astrin- 
gent. It is employed as a useful addition to the patient’s 
drink in putrid and inflammatory fevers. In ardent, 
bilious fevers, pestilential and other malignant distempers, 
it is recommended by Boarhaave as one of the most cer- 
tain sudorificks. In the form of clyster it is used in the 
same diseases, and in obstinate constipation. Faintings, 
vomiting, hysterical and hypochondriacal complaints,have 
been frequently relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth 
and nose, or received inté the stomach. It is highly 
serviceable in obviating the effects of poisonous substan- 
ces of the vegetable kind, when taken into the stomach, 
as well as in promoting their discharge by the different 
emunctories, when received into the blood. When fully 
saturated with muriate of soda (common salt) it has been 
resorted to as a valuable remedy in dysentery, and angina 
maligna; one table-spoonful of this mixture, with two of 
hot water, gradually swallowed and frequently repeated, 
will seldom fail to induce a diaphoresis, and procure 
essential relief from the most distressing symptoms at- 
tending these dangerous diseases. 

The same saturated mixture may also be applied to 
local inflammations with the happiest effects. Vinegar 
is applied externally in fomentations and baths, as a 
stimulant and discutient; and its vapour is inhaled in 
putrid sore throat; and diffused through the chambers of 
the sick to correct the putrescency of the atmosphere. — 

_ Vinegar is an article of very ‘considerable use in sur- 
gerys - Mixed with farinaceous substances it is frequently 
applied tosprained joints ; and in conjunction with alco- 
hol and water it makes an eligible lotion for inflamma- 
tion of the surface of the body. Vinegar has acquired 
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xeputation at the Gloucester infirmary, for quickening 
the exfoliation of dead bone, which may be owing to its 
property of dissolving the phosphat of lime. The excei- 
lent effects of vinegar, when immediately applied to burns 
and scalds, have been taken particular notice of by Mr. 
Cleghorn, a brewer in Edinburgh, who communicated his 
sentiments to Mr. Hunter. He recommends the immedi- 
ate application of vinegar, which is to be continued, for 
some hours, by any the most convenient means. until the 
‘pain abates. Should it return, the vinegar is to be re- 
peated.» In cold weather, Mr. Cleghorn directs the vine- 
gar to be made a little warm, with the view of prevent- 
ing the occurrence of tremblings, and chillness, which are 
sometimes induced when applied quite cold. 


Acipum Sutpuuricum. Sulphurick Acid. Oil of Vitriol. 


Sulphur combines with oxygen in different proportions ; 
when united with the largest proportion, it forms an acid 
extremely powerful from its state of concentration, the 
sulphurick acid. This acid used to be obtained from the 
decomposition of sulphate of iron, the green vitriol of 
commerce, by heat; and hence the name of vitriolick acid 
which was given toit. It is now formed by the combus- 
tion of sulphur. The sulphur reduced to powder is 
mixed with from one eighth to one tenth of its weight of 
nitrate of potass, by which its combustion when begun 
can be continued without the free access of atmospherick 
air, the nitrick acid of the nitrate affording the requisite 
quantity of oxygen. It is thus burnt in a large leaden 
chamber; the sulphurick acid, which is slowly formed, is 
absorbed by water placed in the bottom of the chamber ; 
the acid-liquor is concentrated by exposing it to heat in 
glass retorts, and the pure sulphurick acid is obtained. It 
is of a thick consistence, and has an apparent unctuosity ; 
its specifick gravity is 1850; when pure, it is colourless 
and transparent. It strongly attracts water, which it im- 
bibes from the atmosphere very rapidly, and in large 
quantities, if suffered to remain in an open vessel. If it 
‘be mixed with water, it produces an instantaneous heat, 
nearly equal to that: of ebullition. ‘Its action is very 
strong upon all the earths, except the siliceous; upon the 
alkaline salts; upon many metals; and almost every 
other combustible substance. It is highly corrosive; and - 
in fine, possesses all the general acid properties in as 
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eminent degree. When sufficiently diluted, this acid is 
an excellent tonick, and its astringency is considered as 
superiour to that of any other acid. It is therefore used 
in hemoptysis, menorrhagia, diabetes, hectick, and dys- 
pepsia. From its refrigerant and antiseptick properties, 
it is a valuable medicine in many febrile diseases, espe- 
cially those called putrid. Checking fermentation, excit- 
ing appetite, promoting digestion, and quenching thirst, 
it is exhibited with success in acidity, weakness, and re-' 
laxation of the stomach. If taken in a considerable quan- 
tity, or for any length of time, it seems to pass off unde- 
composed by the kidneys or skin; and it is perhaps by its 
stimulant action on the latter, that it is advantageously 
employed in psora and other cutaneous affections. In its 
concentrated state, its dose cannot be measured. In the 
pharmacopevias therefore, it is ordered to be kept diluted. 
The best mode of prescribing it, is to mix the quantity of 
acid to be used, with as much water as will render it pa- 
Jatable, to which some syrup or mucilage may be added. 
To prevent it from attacking the teeth, it may be conveni- 
ently sucked through a quill, and the mouth should be 
carefully washed after each dose. From its astringent 
powers, this article is generally added to gargles, which 
are employed to check salivation, or relieve inflammatory 
affections of the uvula, and apthous mouths. According 
to Dr. Sims, and others, experience has demonstrated the 
superiour efficacy of sulphurick acid when freely admi- 
nistered, as a remedy in Scarlatina Angimosa. 

Mixed with lard, in the proportion of half a drachna 
to an ounce, it has been used externally with advantage 
in cutaneous affections and ill conditioned ulcers. ‘The 
different combinations of this acid, and the processes in 
which it is employed, we be found under the head of 
preparations. - 


Acipenser Sturio. Ichthyocolla. Isinglass. 


This substance is obtained from the skin and other 
parts of the sturgeon, as well as. several other kinds of 
fish caught in the northern seas. Tas 

The internal skin is boiled in water; the strained das 
coction is inspissated; and the solid mass formed into 
convoluted pieces is the isinglass of the shops. The 
sounds or air-bladders of fresh water fish, in general, are 
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the most transparent, flexible, and delicate substances, 
and consequently furnish the finest isinglass. The prepa- 
ration of isinglass is almost peculiar to Russia. It is. 
made in all places where the large species of acipenser 
or sturgeon are caught; that prepared from the sturgeon 
is reckoned the best. It varies in quality according to 
the mode of preparation. The best is usually rolled into 
the form of a snake or heart; the second folded in leaves 
like a book; and the worst is dried without any care. 

Good isinglass is white, in some degree transparent, 
dry, composed of membranes, not too thick, and without 
smell. The properties of isinglass depend entirely on 
the gelatin of which it principally consists. -One hun- 
dred grains of good isinglass were found by Mr, Hatchett 
to contain rather more than ninety-eight of matter soluble 
in water. 

A watery solution of it is used as a test of the presence 
of tannin, and for the clarification of spirituous liquors. 
Mr. Davy’s solution for the former purpose consists of 
one hundred and twenty grains of isinglass dissolved in 
twenty ounces of water; and if properly made, it hasa 
tendency to gelatinate, at temperatures below 50° F. 

In a medical view, isinglass is but seldom employed. 
When boiled in fresh milk to the consistence of a strong 
jelly, it affords a very nourishing food to invalids ; though 
it should be eaten with precaution by those who possess 
a weak stomach, or digest slowly; as it has a great ten- 
dency to turn rancid and putrid. It is said to be employ- 
ed for the preparation of English court plaster,.a solution 
of it being spread on black silk. 

As the sturgeon abounds in the rivers of the United 
States, and the demand for isinglass is extensive and 
yearly increasing, it is highly important that the attention 
of our citizens should be turned to the preparation of it. 
And it fortunately appears that a new domestick source 
for this article has lately been discovered. Mr. Daniel 
Waldron of Westchester county, N. Y. has discovered that 
the vesicula natatoria of a certain fish, frequent on the 
coast of New York and of the United States, affords a 
true isinglass which is capable of being employed for all 
the common purposes of Russian isinglass. Mr. Waldron 
is about obtaining a patent for his valuable discovery.- 


) 
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Aconrrum Nareutius. Large blue Wolfsbane. Monks- 
‘ * - hood. Aconite. The herb and root. 


This is an exotick perennial, growing wild in the moun- 
tainous parts of Switzerland and France. It is frequently 
cultivated in gardens in this countrys The characters 
which distinguish the several species of aconite are so 
obscure as to occasion considerable confusion. The spe- 
cies used in medicine called monkshood has long spikes 
of large blue flowers, and three capsules to a flower. 
The leaves are many, cleft with linear divisions, broadest 
at top, and marked with aline running along them. The 
juice of this plant possesses a disagreeable smell and an 
acrid taste: of the latter, however, it is in a great mea- 
sure divested by inspissation. The fresh leaves have very 
little smell, bat when chewed have an acrid taste, and 
excite lancinating pains, and swelling of the tongue. By 
drying, their acrimony is almost entirely destroyed. For 
medical use the root must be gathered. before the stem 
shoots. Being one of the most violent vegetable poisons, 
when taken in large doses it excites sickness, vomiting, 
diarrhea, giddiness, delirium, fainting, cold sweats, con- 
vulsions and death. Yet on many occasions it has been 
found a very effectual remedy in glandular swellings, ve- 
nerial nodes, anchylosis, spina ventosa, itch, amaurosis, 
souty and rheumatick pains, intermittent fevers, and con-. 
vulsive disorders.. When properly administered, it acts 
as a penetrating stimulus, and generally excites sweat, 
and sometimes an increased discharge of urine. It is 
commonly used in the form of an inspissated juice. As_ 
- goon as the plant is gathered, the juice is expressed, and 
evaporated without any previous clarification, to the con- — 
sistence of an extract. It is an unfortunate circumstance, 
ihat the powers of this medicine vary very much, accord- 
ing to its age ; and the heat employed in its preparation. 
When recently prepared, its action is often too violent, 
and when kept more than a year, it becomes totally inert. 
it may therefore be laid down as a general rule, in the 
employment of this and many other similar active medi- 
cines, to begin with very small doses, and to increase 
them gradually to the necessary degree; and, whenever 
we have occasion to begin a new parcel of the medicine, 
we should again commence with the smallest dose, and 
proceed with the same caution as at first. 
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We may begin with half a grain of this extract, either 
formed into a powder with white sugar, or made up with 
any convenient addition into a pill, twice or thrice a day, 
and gradually increase the dose: or a tincture of aconite 
may be prepared, by digesting one part of the dried 
Jeaves in six parts of spirits of wine; the dose of which 
will be at first five or ten drops, and may be “a ieoob in- 
creased to forty. 

A decoction of the roots of this plant affords an effica: 
cious liquor for destroying bugs, and will ae fatal to 
rats and mice. wit 


~ Acorus Caxamus. sitet Nae. The root. 


‘The common calamus aromaticus, or sweet flag, grows 
in marshy situations, and in shallow water, and may be 
known by its long sword shaped leaves, resembling those 
of the flag, but narrower, of a brighter green, waved 
along one ‘of. the edges, and also its oblong; cylindrick 
spike of flowers coming from the side of the stem at the 
edge of the leaf. The root is like that of the flag, long, 
cylindrick, tuburous, spongy, marked with rings, and 
putting out abundance of fibres, which, indeed, are the 
proper roots. It has a strong aromatick smell, and a 
warm, pungent, biiterish taste. The flavour is greatly 
improved by drying. 

It possesses carminative and stomathick virtues, and is 
frequently grated into water and given to children for 
pain in the stomach and bowels from flatulence. This 
root is also used as an ingredient in the morning bitters 
in this country, particularly i in places subject to ague. 

According to Bechstein, the leaves may be employed 
for dispelling many noxious insects; hence they are re- 
commended against moths, infesting woollen cloth, and 
the destructive worms in books; for which purpose they 
might every year be replaced in the corners of the drawers 
and shelves. Mr. Bautroh has used the whole plant for 
tanning leather; and Dr. Bohmer remarks, that the 
French snuff, called a da violette, probably receives its 
peculiar scent from this fragrant root. 


Actea Spicata. Herb Christopher. The root. 


This vegetable is perennial, growing in woods and 
_ Shady places. It attains the height of about two anda 
16 : 
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half feet, and flowers inthe months of May or June; and 
produces black, shining, pulpy berries in Autumn, about 
the size of peas, which are considered as poisonous. On 
account of its foetid smell, this plant is said to be fre- 
quented by toads. 

. There are two varieties of this plant in the United 
States ; one of which is thus described by Rev. Dr. Cutler, 
‘‘ Christopher baneberries. Blossoms white, berry red.. 
In woodland and shady places—May. ‘The berries are 
exceedingly poisonous. Dr. Withering says, the plant 
is powerfully repellent; and that the root is useful in 
some nervous cases, but it must be administered with 
caution.”” Actea racemosa, says Dr. Mease, (Dom. En- 
cyclop.) black snake root, or rich weed, is a very beau- 
tiful plant when in flower. The utility ofthe root of this 
plantis well known. It isan astringent; and Dr. Barton 
says, it was used in the form of decoction as a gargle, with 
success, in a putrid sore throat, which prevailed in New 
Jersey, many years ago. A decoction of the root cures 
the itch. In North Carolina, it has been useful as a 
_ drench in the disease of cattle, called the murrains 


Aéscuuus Hirrocastanum. Horse chesnut. The seed 
and bark. 


This is a very common and well knowntree. The fruit 
is principally farinaceous, and produces excellent starch, 
and has been used for food for domestick animals, and even 
for men in times of scarcity. But its introduction into 
the Edinburgh pharmacopeeia was probably owing to its: 
having been used and recommended as a sternutatory ‘in 
some cases of ophthalmia and headache. With this view it 
was drawn up the nostrils, in the form of an infusion or 
decoction. The bark has been proposed as an indigenous . 
substitute for the very expensive and often adulterated 
Peruvian bark. Many successful experiments of its ef- 
fects, when given internally in intermittent and typhus 
fever, and also when applied externally in gangrene, suffi- 
. ciently warrant future trials. In powder, it may be given 
to the extent of a scruple and a half, or a drachm, fora 
dose. It rarely disagrees with the stomach ; but its astrin- 
gent effects generally require the use of some aperient 
medicine. Some species of esculus are cultivated in the 
United States, on account of the beauty and agreeable 
shade of the tree. Medical knowledge might be promoted 
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were practitioners to try the efficacy of the bark of our 
native species. Liye 


pul 3 , 4 § 
Acrimonta Evpatonta. Agrimony. The root. 


This is a native of the United States. The gumber of 
stamina from five to twelve. Blossoms on long terminat- 
ing spikes; yellow. By fences—July. It is said the 
Indians used an infusion of the roots in: inflammatory 
fevers with great success; and, according to Kalm, the 
Canadians have great confidence in it for the same pur- 
pose. The leaves of this vegetable are said to be ape- 
rient, detergent, and to strengthen the tone of the viscera ; 
hence they have been used in laxity of the intestines, in 
scorbutick, and other disorders arising from debility. Di- 
gested in whey, agrimony affords a diet-drink grateful to 
the palate and stomach, and was formerly supposed to be 
an efiectual remedy for the jaundice. : 

The leaves and stalks, together with the closed flowers, 
afford a dark yellow decoction, which when previously . 
impregnated with a diluted solution of bismuth imparts a 
beautiful and permanent gold-colour to animal wool. 


AtconoL. Ardent Spirit. Spirit of Wine. 


This product is formed during the process of vinous 
fermentation of sugar dissolved in water, or of saccharine 
matter in the state in which it exists in sweet vegetable 
juices. It is the basis of all vinous and ardent spirits, 
and gives them their peculiar properties—pungency, 
spirituous flavour, and intoxicating power. It was the 
opinion of Lavoisier that access of the air to the saccha- 
rine matter, was unnecessary to fermentation; and that 
the water present, was not decomposed, but that the chan- 
ges, by which alcohol is formed, arise from the imme- 
diate reaction of the elements of the saccharine matter, 
and of the new combinations through which they may 

_ pass. These elementary principles, he conceived to be 
»carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. This theory has not been 
found to be strictly true. In order to excite fermentation 
_ Ina solution of pure sugar a certain quantity of what is 
called ferment, is necessary ; and sweet vegetable juices 
undergo this process only from naturally containing this 
substance. ‘Che nature of this ferment has not been ex- 
plained ina satisfactory manner. It appears to resemble 
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gluten or albumen in its composition ; and in particular 
contains nitrogen; which Thernard supposes enters into 
the composition of alcohol. This opinion is corroborated 
by the analysis of Saussure, which gives the proportion 
of the elements of alcohol thus, 43,65 carbon, 37,85 oxy- 
gen, 14,94 hydrogen and 3,52 nitrogen. It still: remains 
uncertain what proportion of oxygen and hydrogen exists 
in alcohol in their elementary state, and what in the state 
of water. The whole of this subject requires fartines 
investigation. . 

The method of obtaining spirit of wine or leah Is by 
submitting the, fermented liquor to distillation, It is 
distilled over with a quantity of water, and thus forms 
the vinous and spirituous liquors of commerce ; these de- 
riving their peculiar flavour from the substances from 
which the fermented liquor has been prepared. From 
these liquors alcohol is procured in a more concentrated 
state by repeated distillation; different substances being 
added to facilitate the concentration and rectification. 
The process belongs to pharmacy. Pure alcohol is a 
colourless transparent fluid; its odour is fragrant, but its 
taste highly pungent. Its specifick gravity is in proportion 
to its degree of concentration, but as it is usually prepared 
it is, 835. When of the common strength, itis so volatile 
as to evaporate speedily at the common temperature ; it 
boi!s at 160° Fahrenheit, and takes fire when raised to 
300°. Alcohol exerts chemical affinities to a number of 
substances. It unites with water in every proportion ; 
equal quantities of which, by weight, form -proof spirits 


(alcohol dilutum) which is extensively used as a men- 


struum. It dissolves the pure alkalis, several neutral 
salts, sulphur and phosphorus; it is likewise the solvent 
of many of the immediate vegetable principles, as resin, 
camphor, essential oil, balsam, extract and saccharine 


matter.. { 


Alcohol is a powerful and highly diffusible stimulant. 
Taken in moderate quantities it raises the circulations, 
adds vigour to the muscular system, and exhilarates the 
mind, but these are followed by proportional languor. If 


the quantity be considerable, a palsy or apoplexy follows, 


which frequently ends in death. 

It is considered a good application to recent burns, and 
to inflammations not connected with increased action, 
and also, with friction, to relieve muscular pains. It is 
used to excite action in the vessels to prevent passive 


~ 
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hemorrhage. Alcohol is, however, seldom employed in 
its pure state, but extensively in the form of vinous and 
ardent spirits. The wines are more permanent in their 
stimulant effect than the ardent spirits; hence they are 
superiour in their tonick power, but inferiour in produc- 
ing sudden stimulus. ee 

The spirituous liquors in small quantities prove a pow- 
erful cordial, and for a time a strengthening beverage, 
giving vigour to the stomach, promoting digestion, and 
preventing flatulence. To the weakly and relaxed they 
are highly useful by giving elasticity and firmness of 
tone; but to the rigid habit they are equally pernicious, 
producing dryness of fibre, and hastening the approach of 
old age. 
_ From the long continued use of alcohol many diseases 
have their origin, as dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, visceral 
obstructions, chronick inflammation of the liver, and gout ; 
morbid states probably arising either from the increased 
action it excites, giving rise to organick derangements, 
or from the exhaustion of power, general or local, produc- 
ed by its stimulant operation. | 


Averris Farinosa. Star-grass. The root. 


This isa native plant, and is found in woods and pas- 
tures, and is called also shaw root. The naked stem 
rises to 16 or 18 inches, bearing on its summit a cluster 
of whitish mealy flowers in July. At the basis of the 
stem are five or six spear shaped leaves spreading out in 
the form ofa star. The root is much valued by the com- 
mon people as an efficacious stomachick. In ie of ap- 
petite, weakness of stomach, and indigestion, the root of 
star-grass is very successfully ‘employed, and by many 
practitioners highly esteemed. In the southern states it 
has acquired considerable repute as a, remedy in dropsi- 
cal affections. The root may be given in powder or de- 
coction to almost any extent. 


ALLIUM Sativum. Garlick. The root. 


Garlick is a perennial, bulbous rooted plani, all the parts 
of which, but more especially the roots, have a strong, 
offensive, very penetrating and diffusive smell, and an 
acrimonious taste. It isa powerful and diffusive stima- 
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Yant; hence in cold phlegmatick habits, in rheumatalgia, 
catarrhous disorders of the breast, asthma, both pituitous 
and spasmodick, flatulent colicks hy sterical and other dis- 
eases proceeding from laxity of the solids, garlick is emi- 
nently serviceable, proving expectorant, diuretick, and if 
the patient be kept warm, sudorifick. Sydenham extols 
it in hydropick cases ; and assures us also, that, among all 
the substances which occasion a derivation or revulsion 
from the head, no one operates more powerfully than 
garlick applied to the soles of the feet. In hot bilious 
constitutions, where there is already a degree of irritation, 
where the juices are too thin and acrimomious, this 
stimulating medicine is obviously improper, and never 
fails to aggravate the distemper. Garlick may be exhibit- 
ed in substance, several cloves of it cut into slices may be 
swallowed without chewing. In this manner it has been 
successfully directed for the cure of intermittent fever ; 
but the most commodious form for administering it, is 
that of bolus or pill; the expressed juice, or even the 
infusion, is too acrimonious for common use. Cotton, 
moistened with the juice, and introduced within the ear, 
five or six times in a day, has afforded relief in deafness 
proceeding from atony or rheumatism. In the form of 
ointment applied externally, garlick is said to resolve and 
discuss indolent tumours; and when applied under the 
form of poultice to the pubes, it has sometimes proved 
effectual in producing a discharge of urine, when its re- 
tention has arisen from want of due action of the bladder. 


Avoe Perrouata. Aloes. The gum-resin. 


a. Aloe hepatica—Hepatick aloes. 
b. Aloe socotorina—Socotorine Aloes. 


A perennial plant consisting of many varieties, which 
grows in the south of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ameri- 
ca. The various kinds of aloes differ in their purity, and 
likewise in their sensible qualities. The socotorine is 
considered as the purest, and is brought from the island 
of Socotora, wrapped in skins. It is in small pieces of a 
reddish brown colour, with a purplish cast; whenreduced 
to powder, of a bright golden shade. Its taste is bitter, 
accompanied with an aromatick flavour; the smell is not 
unpleasant, and slightly resembles that of myrrh. The 
Barbadoes atoes is in large masses, of a lighter colour, 
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and has an odour much stronger, and more unpleasant 
than the former. The hepatick is of asimilar kind. The 
eaballine or horse aloes, is still more impure, and is weaker 
in its power, They are all the inspissated juice of the 
several varieties of the aloe plant. ‘They consist of gum 
and resin, the former being in larger quantity. The smell. 
and taste reside principally in the gum, as do the princi- 
pal virtues of the aloes. Aloes is a warm, stimulating 
purgative, used principally to obviate costiveness. Its 
medium dose is from five to fifteen grains; nor does a 
larger quantity operate more effectually. Its operation 
is exerted upon the large intestines, principally on the. 
rectum, and hence its purgative effect is slow and mode- 
rate. It has been supposed that the stimulant action of 
aloes may be extended to the uterus, whence it is also 
used as an emmenagogue; but its exhibition is deemed 
improper during pregnancy. It has also been supposed, 
that its use is apt to induce or aggravate hemorrhoidal 
affections, and with those liable to such complaints, it 
can seldom be employed. In dry bilious habits, aloes 
proves injurious, immoderately heating the body, and in- 
flaming the bowels. In small doses frequently repeated, 
aloes cleanses the stomach and bowels, attenuates and 
dissolves viscid juices in the remoter parts, quickens the 
circulation, warms the habit, and promotes the uterine and 
hemorrhoidal fluxes. It is particularly serviceable to 
persons of a phlegmatick temperament and sedentary life, 
and where the stomach is oppressed and weakened. 
Taken in doses of a few grains, mixed into pills, with a 
third or equal parts of soap, it acts as a gently stimulating 
laxative, and if continued, is capable of removing very 
obstinate obstructions. On account ofits bitterness, aloes 
has been supposed to kill worms, either taken internally, 
or applied in the form of plaster to the umbilical region. 
Dissolved in alcohol, it is also employed for restraining 
external hemorrhages, and for cleansing and healing 
wounds and ulcers. | 

Dr. Hamilton, in his excellent work on purgatives re- 
commends aloes in typhus fever, scarlatina, cynanche 


maligna, marasmus, chlorosis, cherea, hysteria and té- 
tants. : 
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AuTH&A Orricinatis. Marsh Mallow. ‘The root and 
Pr * } , ry 
leaves. 


The marsh mallow is a handsome perennial indigenous 
plant growing in salt marshes and on the banks of rivers 
and other wet places, i is also cultivated in gardens for 
its medical virtues. The upright cylindrical stem rises 
to three or four feet; is somewhat branched and cottony. 
The leaves are on leaf stalks, egg-spear shaped, obscure- 
ly lobed, serrated, and have a soft woolly surface, feeling 
like velvet. The flowers appear in August, from the 
bosom of the leaves on fruit stalks in a kind of panicle, 
and are of a white or pale flesh colour. Every part of 
the marsh mallow, and especially the root, upon boiling, 
yields a copious mucilage ; on account of which, it is 
frequently employed in emollient cataplasms, and by way 
of infusion. In humid asthma, hoarseness, dysenteries, 
and likewise in nephritick and calculus complaints, it is 
of eminent service; as by lubricating and relaxing the 
vessels, it procures a more easy passage to the stagnant 
fluids. It is. with equal advantage applied externally, 
for softening and maturating hard tumours; and when 
chewed, it is said to afford relief in difficult teething. 
An ointment and syrup are made from the roots of this 
plant. 


Ammoniacum. mmoniacum. <A gum-resin. _ 


‘This gum-resin is brought from Egypt, and the East 
Indies; the tree which produces it is unknown. Jt comes 
in large masses, or, when of the best quality, in small 
round fragments, yellow on the surface, and white within. 
It has a faint smell, and a nauseous taste. It contains 
nearly half its weight of resin, whichis dissolved by alco-. 
hol. Triturated with water, it forms a milky like mix- 
ture. The general action of gum ammoniack is stimu- 
lant. On many occasions it proves a valuable anti- 
spasmodick, deobstruent, orexpectorant. In large doses 
it purges gently, excites perspiration, and incréases the 
flow of urine. It is prescribed for removing obstructions 
of the abdominal viscera, and in hysterical complaints, 
occasioned by a deficiency of periodical evacuations, and 
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in’ long and obstinate colicks, proceeding from viscid 
matter lodged in the intestines. But it is no less fre- 
quently resorted to as an expectorant, in cases where 
the lungs are. oppressed with tenacious phlegm, as in 
asthma, and chronick catarrh. In this last disease, if 
the cough. continue dry and husky, without expectora- 
tion, and fatigue the breast, provided there be no appre- 
hension of tubercles, there is not, perhaps, a more effica- 
cious remedy for it, than half a drachm of gum ammonia- 
cum, with twenty drops of liquid laudanum, made into 
pills, taken at bed time, and occasionally repeated. 
This excellent remedy was recommended by sir John 
Pringle ; and Dr. Mudge observes, that he has in many 
instances found it very successful, and generally expe- 
ditious; almost uniformly producing expectoration, and 
abating the distressing fatigue of the cough. This gum, 
combined with squills, is used as a diuretick in drop- 
sical affections, in doses from ten to thirty grains. 
Externally, it is applied as a discutient, under the form 
of plaster, to white swellings of the knee, and to indo- 
lent tumours. 


Amomum Zinerwer. Ginger. The root, and the candied 
root brought from India. 


Ginger is a perennial shrub, which grows about three 
feet high, indigenous to the East Indies, but now cullti- 
vated in the West Indies. It is in small wrinkled pieces, ° 
ofa grayish, or white colour, having an aromatick odour, 
and a very pungent, and even acrid taste. The black 
ginger, is the root prepared with less care than the 
white, which, previous to drying, is scraped and washed. 
Ginger yields its active matter completely to alcohol, 
and in a great measure to water. This root is frequently 
employed as_a grateful and modegately powerful aro- 
matick, either in combination with other remedies, (to 
promote their efficacy, and obviate symptoms arising from 
their operation,) or by itself, as a stimulant, particularly 
in dyspepsia, flatulence, tympanites, and gout. This 
spicy root is more immediately serviceable in cold flatu- 
lent colicks; in laxity and debility of the stomach and 
intestines, and especially in torpid phlegmatick consti- 
tutions, in order to induce a more brisk action of the 
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vessels. Candied ginger is prepared in India, from the 
young and succulent roots. When genuine, it is almost 
transparent. 


Amomum Repens. Lesser Cardamom. The seeds. 


_ ‘The seeds of this plant are dried and imported from 
India in their capsules, by which their flavour is better 
preserved. Their smell is aromatick; their taste pun- 
gent. They are used merely as grateful aromaticks, and 
are frequently combined with bitters. These seeds are 
said to possess this advantage over the pepper species, | 
that notwithstanding their pungency, they do not immo-— 
derately heat, or inflame the bowels. 


Amyepa.Lus Communis. The Almond Tree. The kernel 
of the fruit, such as is called sweet almond. 


The almond tree is eminent, both for its fruit, and for 
the ornament it affords toa shrubbery. It is much cul- 
tivated in the south of Europe. Sweet almonds are 
supposed to afford but little nourishment, and are not 
easily digested, unless thoroughly comminuted. The oil 
is obtained by expression from the seeds, or by decoction. 
It is very similar to olive oil, but more pure, and is given 
to blunt acrimonious humours, and to soften and relax 
the solids ; hence its use internally in tickling coughs, 
heat of urine, pains and inflammations; and externally, 
in tension and rigidity of particular parts. There is 
another mode in which this oil is given as a demulcent ; 
that of emulsion. The almonds are triturated with water ; 
the oil they contain is diffused in the water, by the medium 
of the mucilage of the almond, and a milky like liquor is 
formed, which is extensively used as a pleasant demul- 
cent. 

There is no apparent difference between the trees 
which produce the sweet and bitter almonds, and very 


little betwixt the kernels themselves; and it is said that 


the same tree has by a difference in culture afforded 
both. Bitter almonds have been found poisonous to 
dogs and some other animals; and a water distilled 
from them when made of a certain degree of strength, 
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has had the same effects. Nevertheless, when eaten. 
they appear innocent to most men, and are every day 
used in cookery on: account of their agreeable flavour ;. 
but there are some habits in which the smallest quantity 
produces urticaria, and other unpleasant symptoms. 
The similarity of the smell induced Mr. Schrader to sup- 
pose that bitter almond contained prussick acid and he- 
verified his. conjecture by analysis. Since that time it 
has been found, that this. acid’ exists, but in a particular- 
state in all the bitter poisonous vegetables, and that in 
its pure state it is eminently poisonous. (See prussick™ 
acid in this volume.) | 


Auyris Giteapznsis. Balsam of Gilead Tree. The 
liquid resin, called Balsam of Gilead. 


This is a_resinous juice, obtained from an ever-green: 
tree, growing spontaneously, particularly near Mecca, on. 
the Asiatick side of the Red Sea. This balsam, pro- 
cured by incisions made in the trunk of a tree, is highly 
fragrant, and is so much valued in the East, that it is 
said not to be imported into Europe. A coarser kind is. 
met with, obtained by strong decoctions of the branches 
and leaves, and adulterated by various mixtures. This. 
is of a yellow colour, and thick consistence ; its taste is. 
warm and bitter; its flavour somewhat fragrant. The 
medicinal virtues of the genuine Balsam of Gilead, have 
been very highly rated, undoubtedly with much exagge- 
ration. But the real opobalsam, or Balm of Gilead, fre- 
quently mentioned in scripture, is not to be obtained in 
its genuine state, as it is presented only to sovereign 
princes: nor need it be regretted, since it is now entirely. 
superseded by the balsams.of Canada.and’Copaiba, which. 
‘are equally efficacious. 


Anetuum Fenicutum. Feniculum dulce.. Sweet fennel.. 
The root and seeds. 


This is a perennial plant, of which there are four varie. 
ties. One of these, the common fennel, is indigenous on. 
chalky cliffs in England. The sweet fennel, the variety. 
ef which is officinal, grows wild in Italy, but is also-culti- 
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vated in gardens. It is smaller in all its parts than the 
common, except the seeds, which are considerably larger. 
The seeds of the two sorts differ likewise in shape and co- 
lour. Those of the common are roundish, oblong, flatish 
on one side, and protuberant on the other, of a dark, al- 
most blackish colour; those of the sweet are longer, nar- 
rower, not, so flat, generally crooked, and of a whitish or 
pale yellowish colour. The seeds of both the fennels 
have an aromatick smell, and a moderately warm pungent 
taste: those of the faniculum dulce are in flavour most 
agreeable, and have also a considerable degree of sweet- 
ness. The seeds yield an excellent aromatick oil, which 
is carminative, resolvent, and diuretick, without heating 
the body. 


ha ertiies Graveouens.. Dill. The seeds. 


Dill is an annual umbelliferous plant, cultivated in gar- 
dens, as well for culinary as medical use. ‘The seeds are 
of a pale yellowish colour, in shape nearly oval, convex 
on one side, and flat on the other. Their taste is mode- 
rately warm and pungent; their smell aromatick, but not 
of the most agreeable kind. The seeds are recommended 
as a carminative in flatulent colicks. 

These seeds, with those of cummin, possess qualities 
and virtues similar to those of the annis and caraway, 
and are used for similar purposes, but are scarcely entitled 
to a place in the materia medica. Cummin however af- 
fords an oil peculiarly grateful to wild pigeons, and is fre- 
quently resorted to by the people in the country as a lure 
for those birds to the stand of the gunner. 


ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. Garden Angelica. The roots, 
stalks, leaves, and seeds. 


Angelica isa large biennial umbelliferous plant. It 
grows spontaneously on the banks of rivers in alpine 
countries. It has been found in England, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it be indigenous. For the use of the shops, 
it is cultivated in gardens in different parts of Europe. 
The stalk of this magnificent plant, when properly culti- 
vated in a moist soil, rises to the height of seven or eight 
feet ; its flowers are of a greenish white coloyr, or some- 
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times yellow. Every part of this useful vegetable, the 
root, stalk, leaves, and seeds, partake of the aromatick 
properties, and were formerly supposed by European 
physicians to be well calculated to strengthen the solids, 
and especially serviceable for dispelling flatulency, re- 
moving pectoral complaints, and affording effectual relief 
in hystericks. Dr. Duncan says, angelica is one of the 
most elegant aromaticks of European growth, though little 
regarded in the present practice. Among the several 
species of angelicain the United States, we have Angelica 
Sylvestris, or wild angelica, which is a much smaller plant, 
of a thinner and less succulent stem than the former. It 
grows in marshy woods and in hedges, flowers in June or 
July. This species however, possesses, but in an inferi- 
our degree, the medicinal properties of the preceding. 
Being warm and aromatick; it is frequently employed in 
flatulent colicks, and its stems are sometimes candied by 
the country people. The leaves of wild angelica yielda 
good yellow colour to wool properly prepared by a solu- 
tion of bismuth. 


Aneustura. Angustura. The bark. 


This is a bark imported within these few years from the 
Spanish West Indies ; the botanical character of the tree 
producing it is unknown. It 1s in flat pieces, externally 
gray and wrinkled ; internally, of a yellowish brown, and 
smooth ; has little flavour ; its taste is bitter, and slightly 
aromatick. Water, assisted by heat, takes up the greater 
part of its active matter, which does not seem to be injur- 
ed, even by decoction. Alcohol dissolves its bitter and 
aromatick parts, but precipitates the extractive matter, 
dissolved by water. Proof spirit is its most proper men- 
truum. Angustura is a powerful antiseptick. It was 
originally introduced in the West Indies, as a remedy in 
fevers, equal, or even superiour, to the Peruvian bark. 
As an aromatick bitter, it has been found to be a tonick 
and stimulant of the organs of digestion. “It increases the 
appetite, removes flatulence and acidity arising from 
dyspepsia, and is a very effectual remedy in diarrhea, 
from weakness of the bowels, and in dysentery; and it 
possesses the singular advantage of not oppressing the 
stomach, as Peruvian bark is apt to do. Its dose is from 

ten to twenty grains of the powder, or one drachm in 
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infusion, or decoction. Its tincture, in a dose of one of 
two drachms, has been used’ in dyspepsia. It proves 
ineffectual as a remedy in intérmittents. 


| ANTHEMIS Nosizis. Chamomile. The flowers. 


Chamomile is a perennial plant, indigenous to the south 
of England, but cultivated in gardens for the purposes of 
medicine. The flowers have a strong, not ungrateful 
aromatick smell, and a very bitter nauseous taste. Their 
active constituents are bitter extractive, and essential oil. 
To the latter is to be ascribed, their antiseptick, carmina- 
tive, cordial, and diaphoretick effects ; to the former, their 
influence in promoting digestion. Chamomile flowers are 
a very common and excellent remedy, which is often used 
with advantage in spasmodick diseases, in hysteria, in 
spasmodick and flatulent colicks, in suppression of the 
menstrual discharge, in the vomiting of puerperal women, 
in after pains, in gout, in intermittents, and typhus. From 
its stimulating and somewhat unpleasant essential. oil, 
chamomile is also capable of exciting vomiting; and a 
strong infusion of the flowers is often used to promote the 
action of other emeticks. In substance, it has been fre- 
quently given as a remedy in intermittent fever, in a dose 
of a drachm, or more, three or four times in the day. 
Chamomile flowers are applied as a discutient and emol- 
lient, in the form of clyster or fomentation, in colick, 
dysentery, strangulated hernia, &c. 


Arium Petrosetinum. Common Parsley. The root and: 
seeds. 


This plant is cultivated in gardens for culinary pur- 
poses. The root is of a sweetish taste, slightly pungent 
and aromatick. ‘The seeds have an aromatick flavour and 
are occasionally used as carminatives.- Parsley was long 
retained in dispensatories and supposed to possess diu- 
retick properties, but has not been much employed in- 
modern practice; recently however, its valuable proper- 
ties have been satisfactorily ascertained. Professor Chap- 
man of Philadelphia says, “ Every part of this plant is ac- 
tively diuretick, but an infusion of the roots is generally 
used. J have prescribed the seeds with equal advantage. 
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No diuretick is more valuable in some cases than this. It 
has done yood in dropsy ; and I have cured a case of as- 
istes with it which had been twice tapped. Itis still better 
adapted to the ordinary suppressions of urine, to strangu- 
ry from blisters and to painful micturition from nephritis, 
and what increases its value is its being retained under all 
circumstances of the stomach.” 


Apocynum AnpRrosamirotium. Dogs Bane. The root. 


This is a handsome, smooth, branching plant, common 
among thickets and about the sides of fences. The stem 
rises to two or three feet, smooth simple below, branching 
repeatedly at the top, red on the side exposed to the sun. . 
Leaves opposite, ovate, acute, entire. Flowers appear 
in June and July on the ends of the branches in nodding 
cymes, of a pink or purplish white, bell shaped. The 
plant is perennial] and abounds with a milky juice. The 
fruit is a pair of long slender follicles containing numerous, 
seeds furnished with down. The root is intensely bitter, 
and in large doses operates well as an emetick ; it is much 
employed for that purpose by country physicians and has 
received the name of Ipecac. The recently powdered root 
is given in doses of thirty grains which is said to evacuate 
the contents of the stomach as effectually as two thirds the 
quantity of ipecacuanha. The medicine is much impair- 
ed in its strength by keeping. Professor Bigelow, by 
whose authority this article is now introduced, informs us 
that we have very few indigenous vegetables which ex- 
ceed the apocynum in bitterness, and thinks the sensible 
and chemical qualities of the root promise a good effect 
when given in small doses as a tonick medicine to the 
stomach. 


Aqua. Water. 


Pure water is defined, a liquid, transparent, colourless, 
insipid substance. By a moderate degree of cold, it is - 
converted into a solid, transparent body, called ice; and 
at a temperature of 212° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
it becomes rarefied, is augmented in bulk, and quickly 
dispersed in the form of vapour. It is diffused through 
the atmosphere, and over the surface of the globe; and 
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exists in a certain proportion, in animals, vegetables, and 
minerals. ‘Till the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
‘It was generally believed to be a simple element ; and the 
late discovery of its being a compound, is ‘considered as 
one of the most important and astonishing, that has been 
made since the origin of chemical science. By a variety 
of chemical experiments, the fact has been demonstrated 
beyond controversy, that water consists of 85 parts of 
oxygenous, and 15 of hydrogenous gas. 

Ail natural waters are more or less impure ; having a 
strong attraction for different substances, they imbibe 

art of them in every situation in which they are found. 
Water cannot be obtained in a pure state, without under- 
going the process of distillation. Its salubrity depends 
on the peculiar properties which it possesses. Some wa- 
ters are strongly impregnated with animal, vegetable, or 
mineral particles, which render them unfit for culinary 
purposes. Pure water has neither smell, nor taste, and 
1s perfectly transparent. If water be of a brown colour, 
some extraneous substance is diffused through it; if ofa 
green colour, it indicates the presence of iron; and, if 
blue, that of copper. If, on agitation, air-bubbles appear 
in the water, and if it have a mild sourish taste, we may 
be sure that it contains carbonick acid gas, or fixed air. 

Atmospherick water comprehends rain and snow water ; 
the former is that which was evaporated from the sea and 
land, dissolved in the air, and afterwards discharged on 
the earth. It would be as pure as distilled water, if the 
atmosphere did not abound with vapours and exhalations, 
capable of combining with it. The rain, which is col- 
lected from the roofs of houses in large cilies, is always 
mixed with soot, animal effluvia, and other impurities. 
Snow water is contaminated with the same impurities as 
rain water, and it is probably from the want of common 
air, or of carbonick acid, that snow water is injurious to 
health. 

River water may be considered as a compound of spring 
and rain water. Near great cities, particularly, it is 
blended with a number of impurities; but by the process . 
of filtration, it becomes fitted for every purpose of life ; 
and it is preferred for brewing, or forming malt-liquor. 
It is also more or less wholesome according to the par- 
ticular strata it flows over; as from a sandy onstony soil 
it attracts less impurity than froma soft muddy one; and 
the more rapid its course, the sooner it frees itself from 
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those adventitious maeeises which ti taint Its: natural whole- 
someness. & 83%} 

Spring water is a compound of sea water changed by 
dibkermnep as heat, and’of the vapours of the atmosphere. 
It is, indeed, always impregnated more or less with mine- 
ral substances, which must be noxious to a certain degree. 
Bat, like river'water, the strata through which it rises, 
must in a great measure regulate its qualities. | 

Well or pump water, is much of the same nature with 
spring water, but it generally receives a fuller or more 
complete filtration from the manner in which it is procur- 
ed. Where the filtration is through a sandy soil the water 
is purest, and the more frequently a well is emptied, the 
less chance there is of the water eee a \ putrid taint 
by stagnation. 

Stagnant waters, as those of lakes, swamps, and ditches, 
are the most unwholesome of any, as they both collect 
impurities from their situation, and acquire from their 
want of motion a disposition to putrescency ; atid ney 
are the fruitful source of contagion. 

Water is an essential constituent in the er denieaiben of 
all ‘living bodies; and ‘as it is continually expended’ 
during’the process of life that waste must be also con- 
tinually supplied; and this supply is of such importance, 
that it is not left to reason, or to chance, but forms the 
object: of an imperious appetite. Experience clearly’ 
evinces that it is the most healthy and natural beverage’ 
of mankind; and, as ‘the basis of all drinks, deserves the 
title ofa universal remedy more than any other sub- 

stance with which we are acquainted. ‘It is the most 
powerful solvent of alimentary matter we possess ; and 
without it, neither life nor health could be maintained. 
Nor is it less powerful in disease, especially as a diluent 
in febrile affections. In fine, where custom has not 
altered the constitution of man, it forms the most salu- 
brious of all drinks, and those, who have made it their 
constant and only beverage, have enjoyed a constant 
health, a flow of spirits, and a length of life, superiour to’ 
all others. As a. medicinal agent in the various forms 


. of its’ application to diseasés, water is highly deserving 


the attention of practitioners. When taken into the 
stomach, water acts by its temperature, its bulk, and the 
quantity "absorbed by the lacteals. The colder it is, the: 
more tonick and invigorating it proves; while: warm: 


water is on the contrary the most sedative and debili- | 


18 
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tating of drinks. Water about 60° gives no sensation of 
heat or cold; between 60° and 45° it gives a sensation 
of cold, followed by a glow and increase of appetite and 
vigour; below 45° the sensation of ~cold is permanent. 
and unpleasant, and it acts as an astringent and sedative 5 
above 600 it excites nausea and vomiting, probably. by 
partially relaxing the fibres of the stomach, for when 
mixed with stimulating substances it has not these effects. 
In the stomach and in the intestines it acts also. by its bulk, 

producing the effects arising from the distension of these, 
organs; as the intestinal gases consist of hydrogen gasy 
either pure or carbonated, or sulphuretted, or phosphu- 
retted, it is. probably in part decomposed in them... It 
likcewyise dilutes the contents of the stomach and intestines, 
thus often diminishing their acrimony. It is absorbed by 
the lacteals; dilutes the chyle and the blood; increases 
theirefluidity ; lessens. their acrimony, and produces. 
plethora... Its effects. in producing plethora and fluidity 
are however, very transitory, as it at the same time in- 
creases the secretion by the skin and. kidneys. (Indeed, 
the effects of sudorificks and diureticks depend in;a great 
measure on the quantity of water taken along with them. 

When spring waters possess any, peculiar character, 

they. are called mineral waters ; and these, as having a spe>; 
cifick action depending on the foreign substances which: 
they contain, will be more particula ly investigated: and, 
considered in the appendix of this work. — 
- Some water, possessing the quality of bordness, ‘Ante 
not readily dissolve soap, nor boil vegetables soft, nor 
make an infusion of tea. 1t generally contains some acid, 
combined with an absorbent earth, for which the acid has. 
less attraction than for the alkali of the soap. Whensoap 
is put into such water, its alkali is immediately attracted 
by the acid, the soap is decomposed, and the oil swims on 
the surface. 

From the influence of the animal and Velgetable subs! 
stance which it contains, water is extremely liable to be-, 
come putrid: on long voyages ; in this state it is in a hi b . 
degree pernicious to the human frame, and capable « 
| producing mortal diseases, even by its effluvia. tid Pe 
expedients have been devised to keep it in a state of 
purity. . Dr. Butler has found, that four ounces of fine. 
clear pearl ash, dissolved in one hundred gallons of water, 
and. the casks closed in the usual manner, have proved 
effectual for preserving water perfectly sweet during a 
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voyage of eighteen months. The same desirable object 
may be attained, by adding a small portion of vitriolick 
acid and of alkali to every cask; which will preserve the 
water in a pure and- salubrious state, for at least twelve 
months. Charcoal has also proved to be eminently adapt- 
ed to such purpose. With this view the inner surface of 
the staves are charred previously to constructing the 
casks.. Putrid water may be restored to its original puri- 
ty, by adding to each gallon ten grains of calcined alum, 
and twenty-five or thirty of powdered charcoal ; both in- 
gredients, however, ought to be preserved in close vessels, 
otherwise their efficacy will be considerably diminished. 
The same purpose may be effected, according to the ex- 
periments of Mr. Lowitz, by charcoal and vitrolick acid : 
one ounce and a half of charcoal. in powder, and twenty- 
four drops of vitriolick acid, are sufficient to purify three 
pints and a half of corrupted water, and do not communi- 
cate to it any perceptible acidity. 

Putrid water may be restored to its original pravdty by 
Blehisig it through sand and charcoal. Several filtering | 
machines have been invented admirably calculated to 
facilitate this process; and repeated ee eae ad 

smepehrsted their great utility. . 


Anatsa Sianeli Prickly- ash. Toothache tree. The bark, 
Hh root, and berries. 


This is a native of Virginia, and other southern states. 
The height to which this tree will grow, when the soil and 
situation wholly agree with it, is about twelve feet. It is 
‘a very ornamental shrub, and the stem which is of a dark 
brown colour is defended by sharp prickly spines. A de- 
coction of its bark and root has often succeeded, when 
taken internally, in removing rheumatick complaints. It 
excites a Aa perspiration. ‘The berries are used to 
ut into a hollow tooth when aching. A tincture of them 
is also used for the same purpose, both of which afford 
relief. In Virginia a spirituous infusion of the berries is 
much esteemed i in violent colick. 


ARBUTUS Uva Urs. Bearberry. Bear's Peiilehsits- 
..........The leaves. 


This plan has formerly been imported from Buren By 
our druggists, but it abounds throughout the New England 
‘States, and in New York and siya Jersey. It is found in 
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woods and on mountains, in a sandy:soil, and is. known’to 
the inhabitants by the name of wild cranberry. It is’a 
low evergreen shrub. Stems long and woody, trailing 
over the ground, and forming extensive beds: Flowers in 
small bunches, drooping, rose coloured, inJune. . Berries 
red, remaining long on their stalks ; they are insipid, pulpy 
and mealy. The leaves impart an astringent quality tothe 
taste, followed by a bitterness. So great is their astrin- 
gency that they are-in Russia used for the purpose of tan- 
ning leather: A watery infusion of the leaves immediately 
strikes a very black colour with chalybeates. The uva 
ursi has long been known in medicine for its astringent 
and tonick powers, and has obtained considerable reputa- 
tion for the cure of various affections of the urinary organs 
depending on debility. Dr. de Haen, of Vienna, has 
bestowed very high encomiums on the uva ursi, as a reme- 
dy in ulcerations of the kidneys, bladder, and urinary pas- 
sages. He represents itas capable of curing almost every 
case of that kind; and even asserts, that ‘in cases of cal- 
culus, much benefit is derived from its use ; patients after 
the employment of it, passing their urine without pain. 
In many affections of the urinary organs, this medicine has 
in our country proved to be aremedy of considerable effi- 
cacy; and it has been particularly serviceable in alle- 
viating dyspeptick symptoms in nephritick and calculous 
cases. In diabetes, and in ulcerations of the kidneys 
and bladder, it has often been employed with decided 
good effects. Professor Barton, late of Philadelphia, 
from long experience of its efficacy, was high in its com- 
mendatien in cases of nephritis depending on gout, and 
has found it serviceable in old gonorrhea ; and in gleet 
he employed it successfully by way of injection. From 
its astringency, this article has been employed in me- 
norrhagia and in leucorrhea; and Dr. Bourne, of Ox- 
ford, in England, gave it to abate hectick fever and fre- 
quency of the pulse in pulmonary consumption. It is 
sometimes exhibited in the form of decoction, but most 
frequently in that of powder, from twenty to thirty grains, 
three or four times a day. Dr. Ferriar has experienced 
very beneficial effects from uva ursi in nephritick cases, 
and even in smaller doses than usual. He exhibited five 
grains of the leaves and half a grain of opium, three or 
four times in a day, according to the urgency of the 
symptoms, which he found always to relieve, and gene- 
rally to effect a cure. In some instances it was employed 
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for:several months together before this was attained. In 
‘several cases of hematuria in delicate females, where the 
hemorrhage evidently proceeded from the kidneys, uva 
ursi always succeeded in removing the complaint. Dr. 
F. is of opinion that this remedy acts specifically as a 
tonick and astringent on the kidneys. He always pre- 
fers small doses, as a scruple or half a drachm often pro- 
duces nausea, even when joined with opium. | This gen- 
tleman has also discovered in uva ursi the property of 
preventing or curing that distressing strangury which is 
sometimes produced by the application of blisters. It 
has in his hands and others proved an effectual remedy if 
given during the application of the blister, or after the 
strangury has come on. For medicinal use the green 
leaves alone should be selected and picked from the twigs, 
and dried by a moderate exposure to heat. : | 


Arctium Lappa. Burdock. The root and seeds. 


This is a common plant about way-sides, sufficiently 
known from its scaly heads or burs, which stick to the 
clothes. It bears purplish blossoms in July and August. 
The seeds have a bitterish subacrid taste: they are re- 
commended as very efficacious diureticks, given either in 
the form of emulsion, or in powder, to the quantity of a 
drachm. The roots are esteemed aperient, diuretick, and 
sudorifick ; and are said to act without irritation, so as 
to be safely used in acute disorders. Decoctions of them 
have of late been. employed in rheumatick, gouty, and 
venereal disorders, and are by some preferred to sarsa- 
parilla: 


| Arcemone Mexicana. Prickly Poppy. 


» We are indebted to Solomon Drown, M. D. an accom- 
plished botanist, of Rhode Island, for the following ac- 
‘count and description of a plant lately introduced into 
his garden. | 
This fine American plant has a singular appearance, 
with its spinous leaves deeply indented, and streaked 
with white; its prickly stems and calyx, its yellow soli- 
‘tary flowers, and spinous capsules. It abounds with a 
milky glutinous juice, turning in the air, into a fine bright 
yellow, and not distinguishable from gamboge ; said to be 
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efficacious, in small doses, in dropsies, jaundice, and cuta+ 
neous eruptions; deemed to be very detersive, and used 
in diseases of the eyes; the infusion is sudorifick and 
resolutive ; the seeds are a stronger narcotick than opium, 
and frequently administered in the sugar colonies in 
_ diarrhceas and dysenteries. In the West Indies it is 
ealled the yellow thistle. This appears to be a hardy 
annual, and without doubt can be cultivated easily in the 
United States. ere 


ARGENTUM. Silver. | 
This metal is distinguished by its pure white colour, 
its high degree of lustre, and its great ductility and mal- 
leability. It is not very susceptible of oxidation; it does 
‘not suffer that change from exposure, even ina state of 
fusion, to the atmosphere. Those acids which yield oxy- 
gen readily oxidate and dissolve it, particularly nitrick 
acid, which is hence employed as its usual solvent. The 
solution, when evaporated, affords the nitrate of silver in 
a crystalline form. 


. ay 

Aristotocuia Serpentaria. Virginia Snake Root. — 

‘ The root. ‘ 

A perennial medicinal plant, and a native production 
of the United States exclusively. The root consists of a 
number of small strings of fibres, matted together, issuing 
from one head, of a light brown colour, having a slightly 
aromatick smell and a pungent bitterish taste. This root 
is a warm stimulant, both diaphoretick, and diuretick, and 
esteemed one of the principal remedies in malignant 
fevers to support the powers of the system. It increases 
the pulse very perceptibly, and is improper whenever 
bleeding is required. It is given insubstance in doses of 
from twenty to thirty grains, and in infusion toa drachm. 
or more, or it may be administered in tincture, its active 
matter being entirely extracted by proof spirit. By de- 
coction, its powers are entirely destroyed. This root 
promotes the efficacy of cinchona in the cure of intermit- 
tents, and remittents, and is a remedy of considerable 
power in dyspepsia. Combined with calamus aromatscus, 
and infused in spirits, or water, it forms the common 
morning dram in aguish situations. The snake root is 
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found to be exceedingly efficacious in checking vomiting 
and tranquillizing the stomach, particularly bilious vomit- 
ings from cholera morbus or any other cause. A table 
spoonful of the infusion every ten minutes. Externally 
it is used as a gargle, in putrid sore throat. 


Antemisia AproTanum.  Southernwood: The leaves. 
Artemisia Santonica. Wormseed. The top and seeds, 
adie and essential oil, Seo * 
Artemisia Avsintaium. Common Wormwood. ‘The 
~~ Teaves and flowering heads. 

The two former of the several species of artemisia, are 
still regarded as articles of the materia medica, although 
no important effects are expected to result from any me- 
dicinal virtues which they may*possess. The seeds of 
santonica have a faint disagreeable smell and a very bit- 
ter taste. They have long been held in estimation as 
anthelmintick ; the dose, halfa drachm or a drachm of the 
powder, for an adult. They-are given to children in pow- 
der, to the extent of ten grains or half'a drachm, in the 
morning; when the stomach is empty ; and when continued 
for several days,.a proper cathartick is administered. The 
absinthium, or common wormwood, isa perennial herb, 
growing wild on the road _ sides, and is cultivated in gar- 
dens. It flowers in August; the smell of the leaves is 
strong and disagreeable; their taste intensely bitter. 
The active’ constituents of this plant are bitter extractive 
and essential oil. It is used in stomach complaints, and 
is of great'service to hypochondriacks. It is also employ- 
ed in intermittent fevers, in cachectick and hydropick af- 
fections, in jaundice, and against worms. According to 
Dr. Withering, an infusion of the leaves is a good sto- 
machick, and, with ‘the addition of fixed alkaline salts, 
proves a powerful diuretick in some dropsical cases. 
- Their ashes produce a purer alkali; than most other 
vegetables. The essential oil, is used both externally 
and internally, for destroying worms. ‘The herb, being 
an excellent’ antiseptick, is often employed in’ fomenta- 
tions, to resist putrefaction ; and if the plant be macerated: 
in boiling water, and repeatedly applied to a bruise, by 
way of cataplasm, it will not only speedily remove the 
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‘pain, but also prevent the swelling and discolouration of 
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Anum Tripoytium. Dragon root. Indian turnip. Wake’ 
Megs 22s; Rll MA, Min ney 

A native and hardy perennial, growing in shady places, 
ditch banks and swamps. © Early in the spring it pushes 
up a one leafed conical shaped spatha, under hedges and 
among bushes; within this spatha, is a spadix, naked on 
the under part, covered with germs at the bottom, and 
with anthers in the middle. As the plant. advances the 
spatha opens, and discovers a club shaped spadix, varying 
from yellowish green to fine purple or red. This gra- 
dually decays, and leaves a cluster of round red-berries, 
which, as well as the rest of the plant, are very hot, and. 
biting. The leaves are generally spotted with black spots, 
and sometimes with white streaks, which has occasioned 
the vulgar name of lords and ladies. The root is bulbous, 
resembling in shape'a,small turnip, and in a fresh state is 
extremely acrid... When dried and. pulverized,, these 
roots lose all their acrimony, and afford an,almost taste- 
less farinaceous white powder. In this state-it is perfect- 
ly inert, but the roots may,be preserved fresh/for.a year; 
by burying them in a cellar in sand... Arum, is; doubt- 
less a very powerful stimulant, and by. promoting, the se-, 
cretions, may be advantageously employed in, cachectick, 
and chlorotick cases, in rheumatick affections, and other 
complaints of phlegmatick and torpid constitutions ; but: 
particularly in a relaxed state of the stomach, occasioned’ 
by a prevalence of viscid mucus. It has been very be- 
neficial in asthma, especially in old people, in croop and; 
in hooping cough. The dried root boiled in milk, in the. 
proportion of one root to a half pint, has been, advanta-: 
geously employed in consumption. ,, Some acrimony’ 
should be perceptible to the tongue and throat in its,exhi-, 
bition. _ It never affects the general circulation, says Dr., 
Mease, but acts solely on the parts just named ; to the 
glands of which it is a. powerful stimulus, causing. a,co-; 
pious secretion of mucus. In chronick rheumatism, and, 
other disorders, requiring the full effect of this medicine, 
great care should be taken, that the root be fresh and 
newly dried; and to cover its intolerable pungency, Dr. 
Lewis advises it to be administered in the form of emul- 
sion, with gum arabick and spermaceti, increasing the 
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dose from ten grains to upwards of a_scruple two or three 
timesa day. In aphthous sore throat this root is a reme- 
dy of approved efficacy. The common method of em- 
ploying it is to mix about one drachm of the finely pulve- 
rized root into a paste with honey, a small quantity of 
which, being put upon the infant’s tongue, will be licked 
to all parts of the mouth. This being frequently re- 
peated, will keep the mouth moist, clean and comfortable, 
and promote a separation of the aphthe. ! 

he French manufacture from the arum root, when 
properly dried and reduced to powder, a harmless cos- 
metick, which is sold at a high price under the name of 
cypress powder. <A fine sago has been prepared from 
the roots, in the proportion of one part to four of the roof, 
freed from its exteriour coat. 


x 


Asarum Evuropazum. -Asarabacca. The leaves. 


This is a perennial plant, which is the natural produce 
of some places in England; although the dried'roots are 
generally brought from the Levant. The root is fibrous, 
of a gray-brown colour externally, but white within. Both 
the roots and leaves have a nauseous, bitter, acrimonious, 
and hot taste; their smell is strong, but not very disagree- 
able. Asarabacca contains a portion of the same acrid 
principle with arum; and it also loses much of its activi- 
ty, by decoction, or long keeping. Given in substance, 
from half a drachm to a drachm, it evacuates powerfully, 
both upwards and downwards. Linneeus proposed it as 
a substitute for ipecacuan; and according to Dr. Cullen, 
the powdered root proves, in a moderate dose, a gentle 
emetick. But the principal use of this plant, among 
modern practitioners, is a sternutatory, being the strongest 
of all the vegetable errhines, not excepting white helle- 
bore itself. Snuffed up the nose, inthe quantity of a grain 
er two, it causes a large evacuation of mucus, and raises a 
plentiful spitting, which sometimes continues several days 
together ; and by which headache, toothache, ophthalmia, 
as well-as some paralytick and soporifick complaints, have 
been effectually removed. Several species of asarum have 
been found to grow in the United States ; as the Canadian 
asarum, and the asarum Virgineum, or sweet scented asa- | 
ram or cat’s foot. The Canadian asarum called also wild 
ginger and snake-root, is found plentifully in old woods and 
mountainous tracts in different parts of the country. This 
19 
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‘plant presents only two kidney shape leaves with theit 
‘stalks above the ground and an obscure flower in their fork 
resting on the surface or buried under the decayed leaves 
-and soil. ‘Dr. Bigelow is of opinion that this species of 


asarum possesses no emetick properties, but is to be con- 


‘sidered as a warm stimulant and diaphoretick similar te 
aristolochia serpentaria, and may serve.as a substitute for 
ginger in commoa domestick use. ¢ 


Asctepras ‘Tuserosa. Decumbent swallow-wort. 
~Pleurisy root. Butterfly-weed. ‘The root. 


This species of swallow-wort is one of our most beau- 


tifal perennial plants, flourishing best in a light sandy 


soil, by the way side, under fences, and near old stumps 


in rye fields, &c. It abounds in the southern states, but 


with us is not so frequently found. There are sometimes 
fifteen or twenty, or more stalks, the size of a pipe stem, 
proceeding from one root, rising from one to two feet in 
height, and spreading to a considerable extent, generally 


‘in a decumbent position. The stalks are round and 


woolly, of a reddish brown colour on the sun side; the 


leaves stand irregularly, and are spear, or tongue shaped, 


with a short foet stalk, and covered with a fine: down on 


the under surface. The umbels are compact at the ex- 


tremities of the branches, and formed like the common 
silk weed, but differing from it in the colour of the flow- 


ers, being of a beautiful bright orange colour, while those 


of the silk weed are of a pale purplish hue. The flowers 


-appearin July and August, and are distinguished by their 


size and brilliancy from all the flowers of the field. 
These are succeeded by long slender pods, containing the 
seeds, which have a delicate kind of silk attached to them. 
This is probably the only variety of asclepias that is des- 
titute of a milky juice. The root is spindle, or carrot 


‘shaped, of a light brownish colour on the outer surface, 


white, coarse, and striated within. The root of this plant 


4s a valuable addition to, our materia medica, having 


been found ‘to possess medicinal virtues of no inconside- 


‘vable importance. It has been long celebrated in Virginia 


and the Carolinas, as a remedy in pleurisy, and in pneu- 
monick affections in general. It is said to display a re- 


-markable power of affecting the skin, inducing general 


and plentiful perspiration without heating the body. In 
the form of decoction it often induces a diaphoresis when 
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other medicines. have failed to: produce that effect. We. 
have the testimony of professor Barton in favour of the 
great efficacy of this medicine in pulmonick affections. 
He corroborates the account published by Mr. ‘Thompson 
Mason, of Virginia, whose experience of its virtues in 
pleurisy has been so extensive as to establish its reputa- 
tion. After the use of an antimonialemetick and the loss 
of some blood, he gives his patients about half a drachin 
of the root finely powdered in a cup of warm water, and 
repeats the dose every two hours until the patient is per- 
fectly recovered, which happens frequently in three days. 
Mr. Mason asserts that by those simple means he has 
eured hundreds, and never failed in a single instance. 
The powdered root frequently acts as a mild purgative,. 
but it is particularly valuable for its virtues as an expec- 
torant, diaphoretick,.and febrifuge, and in this respect its. 
efficacy is amply confirmed by the testimony of Dr. Ben- 
jamio Parker, of Bradford, Massachusetts, from his own. 
observation during an extensive practice for many years: 
in Virginia... From the successful employment of the pleu- 
risy root for twenty-five years, this respectable physician 
has imbibed such confidence, that he extols it as possessing 
the peculiar, and almost specifick quality of acting on the 
organs of respiration, powerfully promoting suppressed’ 
expectoration, and thereby relieving the breathing of 
pleuritick patients in the most advanced stage of the dis-. , 
ease ; and in pneumonick fevers, recent colds, catarrhs and” 
diseases. of the breast in general, this remedy has in his’ 
hands proved equally efficacious. He directs it to be 
given in the form of strong infusion, a tea-cup full every 
two or three hours. By many families in the country 
this root has long been esteemedas a domestick medi- 
cine, resorted to for the relief of pains in the stomach 
from flatulence and indigestion, hence the vulgar name of 
wind root, by which it is known in some parts of the 
country, and from its: colour it is-by some called white 
root. It is said that by a perseverance for several weeks- 
in the use of about one drachm of the powdered root 
every day, the lost tone of the stomach and digestive 
powers has been restored.. | ‘ Ah is 
To. the foregoing testimony we have the satisfaction to. 
add the the experience and observation of professors 
Chapman of Philadelphia, and Bigelow of Boston, in fa- 
vour of this medicine as an efficacious diaphoretick, pro- 
ducing its effects .without increasing much the force of 
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the circulation, raising the temperature of the surface or 
creating inquietude and restlessness: well suited to excite 
perspiration in inflammatory diseases after the reduction 
of action by bleeding. It very much relieves the cp- 
pression of the chest in recent catarrh, and is unques- 
tionably.an expectorant in protracted pneumonias. Pro- 
fessor Bigelow asserts that it exerts a mild tonick effect 
as well as stimulant power on the excretories, and if given 
in large quantities in infusion and decoction, it operates 
_ mildly on the alimentary canal. He is satisfied of its 
utility as an expectorant medicine, having seen no incon- 
siderable benefit arise from its use as a palliative in 
phthisis pulmonalis.. He cites an instance of a young 
physician who in pulmonary consumption made. great 
use of ‘the decoction of this root, finding it facilitated ex- 
pectoration and relieved the dyspnoea and pain in the 
chest more than any other medicine. 

This plant is well deserving a place in-every garden, its 
ornamental appearance, and medicinal utility, will richly 
compensate the cultivator. I have this season had the 
satisfaction of examining a plant of twenty-nine stalks, 
more than two feet high, spreading like a potato hill, 
the branches handsomely crowned with elegant orange 
coloured flowers, and constantly visited by large brilliant 
butterflies. | | 

Other species of swallow-wort, it is highly probable, 
as suggested by professor Barton, will be found on trial 
to: possess medicinal virtues, and they ought to arrest the 
attention of physicians in the country, until they become 
familiarized to the specifick character, and properties of 
this valuable class of American plants. 

Dr. Cutler describes another species, asclepias syriaca, 
or common silkweed, often called also milkweed, from its 
abundance of milky juice. The leaves are spear or 
tongue shaped, larger than the preceding, and in August 
its aggregate, reddish, or purple blossoms, are exhibited 
at the extremities of the branches, and axilla ofthe leaves. - 
The seeds are contained in large oblong pods, and are 
crowded with down extremely fine and soft, resembling 
silk, which has occasioned the name of silk weed. This 
substance has been mixed with cotton and spun into can- 
dle wicks. The stalk ofthis species is from three to six 


feet high, the leaves large, standing on short foot stalks. . _ 


A milky juice exudes from the stems or leaves:when bro- 
ken. The root, as soon as it penetrates the earth, shoots 
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off horizontally, and often sends out other stalks. The 
large roots are cortical and ligneous. It abounds near 
fences on the road side in all parts of the country. 

Dr. Abijah Richardson, of Medway, Massachusetts, has 
been induced to try the effects of this species. He gave 
the cortical part of the root in powder, one drachm in a 
day, in divided doses, and also in strong infusion. An 
asthmatick patient was much benefited by its use. In one 
case of typhus fever with catarrhal affection of the throat 
and bronchia, it rendered the expectoration more copious, 
and the matter thicker and more digested. In both cases 
it had an anodyne effect, the patients were relieved from 
pain, from dyspneea and cough, and expectoration became 
easier and sleep more refreshing. | 


Astraca.us Tracacantua. Goatshorn. The gum call- 
ed gum tragacanth. 


Gum tragacanth is the product of a very thorny shrub, 
which grows on the island of Candia and some other 
places in the Levant. It is obtained by oxidation; it 
comes in small wrinkled pieces, semi-transparent and brit- 
tle, has neither taste nor smell, and is entirely a pure gum. 
It is greatly superiour to all the gums in giving viscidity 
to water, Its solution is not perfectly uniform, unless 
boiled for some time. Tragacanth has virtues similar to 
gum arabick, and is principally employed as a demulcent 
to blunt acrimonies, and as a pharmaceutick agent. 


Atrora Bertaponna. Deadly night-shade. The leaves. 


The deadly night-shade is a perennial branching plant, 
two or three feet high, growing spontaneously in gloomy 
lanes and uncultivated places. The leaves are ovate, 
entire. The flowers come out among the leaves singly, 
on long peduncles, in June and July. The corolla is 
of a dusky brown colour, on the out side, and of a du!! 
purple within; the stalks have a tinge of the same co- 
lour, as have also the leaves towards autumn. The 
berry is round, green, changing to red, and when ripe of 
a shining black, and not unlike a black cherry in size and 
colour. It contains a purple juice of a mawkish sweetness, 
which stains paper of a beautiful and durable purple. 
The whole of this plant is a strong poison of the narcotick 
_ kind; and children have frequently been enticed to eat 
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the berries at their peril. The symptoms excited, are a 
dryness of the mouth; a trembling of the tongue; a very 
distressing thirst; difficulty of swallowing ; fruitless en- 
deavours to vomit ; and great anxiety about the preecordia. 
Delirium then comes on with gnashing of the teeth and» 
convulsion. The pupil remains dilated, and is not sensi- 
ble, even to the stimulus of light. The face becomes 
tumid, and of a dark red colour. The jaws are frequently 
locked; inflammation attacks the stomach and intestines ; 
mortification and death succeed. The body soon putrifies, 
swells, and becomes marked with livid spots; and the 
stench is insupportable. The best method of cure is, to - 
excite vomiting as soon as possible, to evacuate the bowels 
by purgatives and clysters, and to give largely, vinegar, 
honey, milk, and oil. Yet this virulent poison, under 
proper management, may become an excellent remedy. 
Besides a very remarkable narcotick power, it possesses. 
considerable influence in promoting all the excretions, . 
particularly by sweat, urine, and it is said by saliva; but 
its exhibition requires the greatest caution; and when 
dangerous symptoms occur, its use must be suspended for 
some time, and afterwards resumed in smaller doses. | 
Deadly night-shade has been exhibited in several fe- . 
brile diseases, in obstinate intermittents, in inflammations 
and gout ; in comatose diseases, palsy, and apoplexy ; in 
spasmodick diseases; in chorea, epilepsy, melancholy and 
mania; in cachectick affections, in dropsies and obstinate 
jaundice ; in local diseases ; in amaurosis; in schirrus and 
cancer. Belladonna is supposed by some German authors,. 
to possess properties adapted to the prevention and cure 
of hydrophobia in doses from two to six grains; and it is 
said to have proved useful in tick douloureux. | 
Belladonna is best exhibited in substance, beginning 
with a very small dose of the powered leaves, or root ; 
such as the fourth or eighth of a grain for children, and 
one grain for adults; to be repeated daily, and gradually 
increased. The water infusion is also a powerful re- 
medy ; one scruple of the dried leaves are infused in ten 
ounces of warm water, and strained after cooling. At 
first two ounces of this may be given daily to adults, and 
gradually increased, until the tension of the throat. shows 
that it would be dangerous to go farther. In this manner 
Dr. Cullen has repeatediy experienced its efficacy in can-. . 
cerous affections. Externally the powdered leaves are 
applied as a narcotick to diminish pain in cancerous and: 
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-6ther ill conditioned sores. Belladonna is now employed 
for the purpose of dilating the pupil to facilitate the ope- 
rations on the eye. The extract is to be diluted with 
water to the consistence of cream, and dropped into the 
eye, or. the extract; undiluted may be smeared over the 
eye lid and brow. In half an hour, orn hour, the pupil 
is fully dilated, and the application should be then washed 
off. (Dorsey’s Surgery.) Si ti 
The fatal effects of the deadly night-shade is effectually 
counteracted by the juice of the arrow root plant. Six slaves 
in the West Indies swallowed some spirits from a bottle 
which had been stopped with the leaves of belladonna: 
Four of them died shortly after, by the effects of the poi- 
son. The remaining two were saved by applying libe- 
rally the juice, of the young plant of maranta arundi- 
nacea. (See Address on the botany of the United States, 
‘by Jacob Green, A. M.) 

_ Several. species of this class of plants are found grow- 
ing spontaneously among us. One of these has a ligneous 
stalk which with the leaves are armed with sharp prickles. 
‘The corolla is white, the anthers yellow. ! ie) 

The garden night shade has a branched herbaceous 
. stalk, unarmed, and is annual. It is a common weed on 
dunghills, in gardens and other richly cultivated places. 

The fruit stalks are lateral, hanging midway between the 
leaves. The flowers grow on a sort of nodding umbel ; 
the corolla is white from July to October, and the berries, 
when ripe, are of a shining black, and about the size of 
black cherries.. Dr. Withering says, from one tothree 
grains of the leaves of garden night shade infused in boil- 
ang water, and taken at bed-time, occasions a copious 
perspiration; increases the secretion by the kidneys, and 
generally purges more or less the following day. These 
properties, judiciously applied, render it capable of doing 
essential service in several diseases. But its effects on 
the nervous system are so uncertain, and sometimes so 
considerable, that it must ever be administered with the 
greatest caution. ‘The leaves, externally applied, abate 
inflammation, and assuage pain. And in inflammations 
and swellings, bruises, &c. in horses, the application of 
these leaves has proved of great utility. | 


~ Aurum. Gold. 


_ This metal was formerly supposed to possess medicinal’ 
properties, ‘but its preparations have heen expunged from 
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modern pharmacopeeias as being considered unfriendly to 
the human constitution, or devoid of efficacy as a remedy 
in disease; ° 

In a publication printed at Paris in 1811, by Dr. J. A. 
Chrestien, of Montpelier, the medical faculty are again ” 
invited to investigate the properties of gold. The author 
proposes a preparation of this metal as a new remedy for 
the treatment of venereal and lymphatick disorders. His 
numerous experiments on the anti-syphilitick powers of 
the preparations of gold, have greatly elated his hopes, 
and rendered him so sanguine as to affirm, that their effi- 
cacy is equal if notsuperiour to that of mercury, that they 
are capable of effecting a radical cure of the varied forms 
of this disease, without producing salivation, or any de- 
rangement of the functions of the body, and that no sea- 
son, no temperament, and no complication of the wine ab: 
can create any obstacle to their efficacy. 

Of the above assertions we ate not left destitute of cor- 
roborative evidence. 

Doctors Seaman and Pascalis, of New York, have ex- 
perienced the anti-syphilitick virtues of the preparations 
of this metal, and their observations, so far as they have 
extended, are in confirmation of the opinion of. a 
Chrestien. 

Gold may be employed, for this purpose, in the aearedh 
1. Of minute division. 2. Of oxide. 3. Of oxide in 
combination with ammonia. 4. Of oxide in Conn eeen 
with oxide of tin. 5. Of muriate. 

The first of these, denominated by the author, ** Ori me- 
tallique divise,? was prepared by forming an amalgam of 
gold and quicksilver, and afterwards withdrawing the lat- 
ter by exposing the compound to the rays of the sun con- 
centrated by a convex lens, to the heat of a fire, or'to the 
action of nitrick acid. The gold remained in the form of 
an impalpable powder. ig 

The yellow oxide of gold was obtained by nreerpaaeiig 
it from its solution in nitro-muriatick acid by potash. The 
manner of effecting this he has not mentioned, and, as it 
will be seen below, there are some difficulties in the way 
of preparing it of a uniform strength. The oxide pre- 
cipitated from its solution by ammonia was soon laid aside 
from the danger of its spontaneous explosion. 

The compound oxide of gold and tin, may be obtained 
by mixing the meri of these metals, or by mi dine 
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metallick tin in filings to a diluted solution of gold. He 
peters: thesattersdiieiy! vic ve wervinn wen meme wt 

~The muriate of gold, says Dr. Chrestien, procured by 
evaporating the solution to dryness, was so deliquescent 
and caustick, that I made but little use of it ; but supposing 
amuriate with two bases might obviate these inconve- 
niences, |. combined the muriate of soda with the solution 
of gold, and obtained the desired product. : 

Numerous detailed cases are given in the subsequent 
part of his work on the effects of each of these prepara- 
tions, in syphilis. They differ much from each other in 
activity, the oxides producing more speedy effects than 
the powdered gold, and the muriate more powerful action 
than the oxides. They were all administered by friction 
on the tongue, cheeks, or gums. The or devise was thus 
prescribed to the extent of three grains inaday; the 
oxide precipitated by potash in a dose of half a grain 
gradually augmented to two grains; the compound oxide 
of tin and gold in rather smaller doses; and lastly, the 
muriate of gold in the quantity of from one fifteenth, to 
one tenth ofa grain. On account of the superiour activity 
of the latter, he found it necessary to mix it with certain 
substances which were capable of diminishing its energy, 


_ Without abstracting its oxygen. He employed for this 


purpose starch, charcoal, and painter’s tac. / 
- From the variety of cases brought forward by the au-_ 
thor, to prove the activity, and the anti-syphilitick virtues 
of gold, we collect that within a moderate time it cures 
chancres, warts, secondary ulcers, sore throats, and other 
forms of inveterate lues. This favourite remedy of Dr. 
Chrestien is said also to have effected important cures in 
cases of diseases of the uterus, of goitre, and other 
lymphatick diseases or obstructions; in all similar affee- 
lions, therefore, it is undoubtedly deserving of trial. 
_{t seems proper here to direct to the best mode of 
obtaining the preparations of this metal of a uniform 
strength. | 
Gold, in a state of minute division, may be procured 
with facility, by pouring into a diluted solution of this 
metal a solution of green sulphate of iron; a brown or 
bluish brown powder will be precipitated, which is metal- 
lick gold minutely divided. The best proportions of the 
acids to dissolve this metal, according to Vauquelinare, 
two parts of muriatick to one of nitrick acid. | Potash and 


_ soda, and their carbonates, do not decompose the solution 
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at common temperatures; they merely give it a deep red 
colour, with a little turbidness. The red substance when 
dried has the appearance of dried blood. It has a 
styptick metallick taste, and is slightly soluble in water. 
It is inferred to be a compound of oxide of gold witha 
minute portion of muriate of gold. 

To precipitate the greatest quantity of oxide from its 
solution, by means of the alkalis, we must manage so that 
no useless acid shall remain in the solution, in order that 
less of the triple salt may be formed; this is effected by 
evaporation to dryness, very cautiously conducted, the 
product being again dissolved in distilled water. 
_ ‘The compound oxide of gold and tin, or the purple pow- 
der of Cassius, may be formed either by adding the solu- 
tions of tin and gold much diluted to each other, or by 
immersing metallick tin in a diluted solution of gold. It 
is so difficult properly to prepare the solution of tin, so 
as always to produce the same colour and the same re- 
lative proportions in the component parts of the pre- 
cipitate, that the latter method is preferable; the neutral 
solution of gold being diluted with one hundred parts of 
distilled water, and metallick tin being added to it. The 
formation and preservation of the muriate of gold is a 
work of some difficulty. The evaporation of the solution 
must be very carefully. conducted; for the affinity be- 
{ween this metal and oxygen is so slight, that a moderate 
degree of heat is sufficient to overcome it. When there- 
fore the temperature is high, the muriate will be decom- 
posed, part of the gold will appear in the form of purple 
oxide, and part in its metallick state. When properly 
prepared, it has a strong attraction for moisture, it soon 
deliquesces, and becomes soft and even liquid. . 

The preparations of this metal were administered by 
Dr. Chrestien, by friction; but if we reason from analogy, 
more positive effects might be supposed to follow from — 
its being taken internally. No difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in preparing the oxide for this purpose; and the 
muriate might, with equal facility, be exhibited either by 
forming a triple muriate in the liquid form, or by dis- 
solving the muriate of gold ina given portion of distilled 
water. —Med. Repos. Hex. 3. vol. 3. N. Eng. Med. Jour- 
nal, No. 3. hud 
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We wait the issue of more extensive experience an 
observation to decide whether gold is entitled to all or 


be 
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any part of the merit ascribed to it as a remedy, and is 
calculated to supersede the mercurial practice so long 
and so successfully established. 


Avena Sativa. Oats. The seeds. 


When deprived of their husks and formed into groats, 
oats are converted into an excellent dish for the infirm 
and diseased. When ground into meal, and boiled in 
water, they afford a thick and nourishing mucilage, which, 
with the addition of a few currants, is very wholesome, 
and produces a mildly laxative effect. An infusion of the 
husks in water, allowed to remain until it becomes acidu- 
lous, is boiled down to a jelly, which is called sowins. 
In these forms, oats are nutritious and easy of digestion. 

Gruels or decoctions, of groats or oatmeal, either 
plain, acidified, or sweetened, form an excellent drink in 
febrile diseases, diarrhoea, dystentery, &c. and from their 
demulcent properties, prove useful in inflammatory dis- 
orders, coughs, hoarseness, roughness, and exulceration 
of the fauces. 


Bismutuum. Bismuth. 


This metal is of a white colour with a shade of yellow, 
has a foliated fracture, is brittle, very fusible, capable of 
being volatilized, and easily susceptible of oxidation. 
Though it has not been received into the pharmacopeias 
it has. a claim to a place in the materia medica, as its 
oxide, or rather sub-nitrate, has been employed with con- 
siderable advantage in gastrodynia, pyrosis, and other 
affections connected with debility of the digestive organs. 
This preparation is obtained by decomposing the solution 
of bismuth in nitrick acid by the affusion of water: the 
sub-nitrate is precipitated, and is washed and dried. It 
is given in a dose from two to six grains, two grains be- 
ing given twice or thrice a day, or in more severe cases, 
five grains given at once. In these doses it scarcely pro- 
duces any other sensible effect than a remission of pain, 
and ultimately, a removal of the morbid state from which 
this has arisen. — A: : 

The introduction of this remedy into practice is of 
~ recent date, but we are possessed of the most convincing 
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proofs of its having been successfully employed by seve- 
ral eminent practitioners both in Europe and ‘the’ United 
States. Lies > PRT ee Po ES 
- Dr. Odier, of Geneva, first introduced this mineral 
into practice; and Dr. Marcet, physician to Guy’s hospi- 
tal, London, and Dr. Bardsley of the Manchester infir- 
mary, have experienced its medicinal powers; and Drs. 
Post, Osborn and: Stringham of New York, have added 
their testimony in favour of its efficacy, as an antispasmo- 
dick, particularly in cramps and other painful affections 
of the stomach. Figicpaatat Afiw vat. gel 

In an inaugural dissertation by Dr. Samuel W. Moore; 
of New York, it is the object of the author to present a 
knowledge of the medicinal powers of the white oxide of 
bismuth, and to recommend its use in gastrodynia, pyrosis, 
cardialgia, and other affections of the stomach connected 
with dyspepsia. He relates several cases of the ‘suc- 
cessful employment of the remedy, and from the. most 
unquestionable authority furnishes decisive evidence of 
its efficacy in the complaints abovementioned. In those 
affections of the stomach, whether from: intemperance-or 
other cause, which proceed from a want of tone in: its 
muscular fibres, and where there Is a disposition in that 
organ to generate acid, the oxide of bismuth, it is said, 
effects a permanent cure, when alkalis and absorbent 
earths afford but temperary relief. | 

The reviewers of Dr. Moore’s dissertation in the New 
England Medical Journal, after duly applauding the 
author, thus express their opinion of the utility ofthe 
oxide of bismuth. | pine Aika ae 
_ “The action of this substance on the stomach is ‘that of 
a mild and effectual tonick ; and from our own experience 
of its virtues, we do not hesitate to affirm with Odier, 
Marcet, Bardsley, and Moore, that in pyrosis, cardialgia,. 
and more particularly gastrodynia, it operates more 
speedily, and with more certainty, than any other article 
of the materia medica. In the course of the last five 
years, we have frequently prescribed it in these forms of 
dyspepsia with almost uniform success; and although a 
medicine possessing such active properties might be sup- 
posed occasionally to produce some unpleasant effects on 
the system, we have never known any injurious conse- 
quences to result from its exhibition. A substance which 
discovers such qualities ought to be more generally known 
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and more frequently administered; for even on the sup- 
position that it is capable of producing no greater effects 
than those of the medicines usually prescribed in these 
complaints, its use will be attended with the advantage 
of discarding in some measure, from practice the long 
‘continued employment of alcohol and bitters, which ulti- 
mately lessen the activity of the digestive organs, and 
either prolong or perpetuate the disease they were \in- 
tended to relieve.” | ' ye 
_ The oxide of bismuth is prepared, as recommended by. 
Dr. M. according to the following process. 
‘The bismuth to be dissolved should be previously. re- 
duced to powder'in an iron mortar. | Let three parts of 
nitrick acid for one of bismuth be diluted with an equal 
weight of pure water. To this menstruum, contained in 
a glass vessel, add the bismuth at intervals, and let. it 
stand till it is all dissolved. Let the clear solution’ be 
decanted from the sediment, and a few ounces of it be 
poured into a glass vessel, capable of containing half as 
many gallons as there have been measured ounces put in; 
the vessel is then filled with pure (distilled) water, when 
a copious and perfectly white precipitate will be instan- 
taneously formed, giving to the liquid the appearance of 
milk. After this has subsided, the clear fluid must be 
decanted, and fresh water thrown on the precipitate to 
wash it. This operation must be repeated several 
times, till no acid taste is discoverable in the decanted 
water. This precipitate, which is pure white oxide of 
bismuth, should be suffered to dry without heat, or indeed 
light, for the attraction between oxygen and bismuth is 
so weak, that if the oxide, while drying, be exposed 
either to a moderate artificial heat, or the direct rays of 
the sun, it parts with a portion of its oxygen, and loses 
its whiteness. ‘ “ty ail el 
_ The usual dose in which this substance is prescribed 
is five or six grains twice or thrice a day, mixed with 
any convenient vehicle, such as the powder of gum tra- 
gacanth, gum arabick, sugar, or starch, in the proportion 
of one grain of the oxide to four or five of the powder of 
either of these substances. It is extremely probable 
that other medical properties of this valuable article are 
yet to be ascertained by more extensive research and 
experiment. | . 
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Bitumen Perroteum. Rock Oil. Barbadoes Tar. 


Bitumen is now employed as a generick name for seve- 
ral inflammable bodies of different degrees of consistency 
from perfect fluidity to that of a brittle, but very fusible 
solid, and of little specifick gravity. 

Petroleum is a bitumen of a red colour, and thick 
consistence, of a disagreeable smell, and a bitter, acrid 
taste. In medicinal virtues, it participates of those of 
oil of amber, and of turpentine. It is, at present, very 
rarely employed as a medicine ; some of the more com- 
mon mineral oils being preferred. An oil extracted 
from a kind of stone-coal, has been extolled, under the 
name of British-oil, for external purposes ; against rheu- 
matick pains, paralytick complaints, and for preventing 
chilblains. Even this is often counterfeited, by adding 
a small portion of the cil of amber, to the common ex- 
pressed oils. wi ihe 

The Barbadoes tar is found in several of the West India 
islands, where it is esteemed by the inhabitants of great 
service as a sudorifick, and in disorders of the breast and 
lungs ; though in cases of this kind, attended with inflam- 


mation, it is certainly improper. 


- 


Boson Gatganum. Loveaged Leaved Bubon. | The gum- 
resin, called galbanum. UE deopanaadlt 


_Galbanum is obtained by exudation from incisions, 
made in the stem of.a perennial plant, which grows in 
Africa. The best kind of galbanum consists of pale co- 
Joured pieces, about the size of a hazel nut, which on 
being broken, appear to be composed of clear white 
tears, of a bitterish acrid taste, and a strong pecuhar 
smell. Alcohol dissolves its resin, in which its principal 
virtues reside. Proof spirit dissolves it entirely, the im- 
purities excepted. ‘Triturated with water, it forms a 
milky-like fluid. | My 

Galbanum possesses the virtues of the foetid gums, and 
is used for the same purposes; dose from ten grains to one 
drachm. Itis chiefly employed in the form of plaster 
io white swellings, and it is supposed to resolve and dis- 
cuss tumours, and to promote suppuration; but for these 
purposes, it is more efficacious in a liquid state. In hys- 
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terick spasms and inflamed hemorrhoids, no application 
can afford more effectual relief, than a tincture from this 
gum ; but in the latter case, the painful parts ought to be 
covered with linen rags, moistened in lime water, before 
the tincture is dropped upon them. : 


’ 


Catx. Lime, recently burnt. Quick Lime. 


This article is a soft, white, friable substance, prepared 
trom marble, chalk, and other calcareous earths, by the 
process of calcination. All calcareous earths, whether 
in the form of marble, lime stone, chalk, marine shells, 
&c. are convertible into quick lime by the action of heat. 
_ These substances are found ina state of combination 
with the carbonick acid or fixed air. During the process 
of calcination, the carbonick acid is expelled from the 
carbonates, in the state of gas or air; and the product is 
quick lime in a caustick state. As quick lime attracts 
moisture and carbonick acid from the atmosphere, it should 
be always recently prepared, or preserved in very close 
bottles for medicinal use. rena | | 

Lime is soluble in water in small quantity ; the solution 
has a styptick taste, and is the form under which lime has 
been medicinally employed. It is used with advantage 
in dyspepsia ; its beneficial effects arising principally from 

its tonick and astringent quality, as in the small quantity 

which water can dissolve, it can have little effect by any 
chemical agency in obviating acidity. It is employed too 
as an astringent in chronick diarrheea and in leucorrheea,. 
As a pure tonick, the product of the combination of it with 
muriatick acid, the muriate has been introduced into prac- 
tice as much superiour in efficacy to muriate of barytes ; 
and a formula for preparing it is given by the Edinburgh 
and Dublin colleges. ‘It has been used principally ‘in 
scrofula and hectick fever, and in dyspepsia. Its dose is - 
from half a drachm to a drachm of its saturated solution ; 
and as itis a medicine of considerable activity, it re- 
quires to be given with caution. On the living body, 
lime acts as an escharotick, and as such is applied to ill- 
conditioned sores, to soften their callous edges. Farriers 
are in the practice of applying lime to ulcers and other 
sores of horses, with much benefit, as a convenient, cheap, 
and useful escharotick. Lime is much used in pharma- 
cy, for the purpose of forming lime water, and as a che- 
-mical agent in several preparations. 
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perbetebals siya lees D oe . oe 
a OF Chub asetebss The Britt Fish. i 


cheat Pagurus. The black clawed Crab. - The ela 
called crabs’ eyes. bik t 


“In the head and stomach of the craw fish, are found 
certain concretions, about the size of peas, or larger, of a 
white colour, and sometimes of a reddish and bluish cast. 
They are prepared by levigation and washing with water. 
They are termed lapill: cancrorum preparati, ‘formerly 
occult cancrorum preparatt. ‘The tips of the claws of the 
common crab, are precisely similar in composition, and 
are prepared in the same manner. They are named 
chele cancrorum preparate. Both these substances are 
carbonates of lime, free from the other earths, which 
chalk always contains, and therefore preferable to it for 
medicinal use. 


2. 
® “rads 


fasion Aupa. Canella Alba. The bark. 


This is the inner bark of the branches of a tree which 
is very common in Jamaica and other West India islands. 
It is in quills, or flat pieces, of a light brown or grayish 
colour; its flavour is aromatick, and ils taste pungent. 
Canella is a moderately strong aromatick, and is employ- 
ed principally on account of its flavour. It enters into 
the composition of several tinctures, and is scanoely ap- 
plied to any other use. 


Capsicum Annuum. Cockspur Pepper. The fruit. 


This species of pepper is a native of South America, 
and is cultivated extensively in the West India islands. 
The pods are long, pointed, and pendulous, at first of a 
green colour, and alterwards of a bright orange red. 
The taste of capsicum is extremely pungent and acrimo- 
nious ; setting the mouth, as it were, on fire. Its pun- 
gency is completely extracted by alcohol, and parily by 
water. 

Cayenne pepper is an indiscriminate mixture of the 
powder of the dried pods of many species of capsicum. 
These peppers have been chiefly used as a condiment. 
They prevent flatulence from vegetable food, and have a 
warm kindly effect upon the stomach. An abuse of them, 
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however, gives rise to visceral obstructions, especially of , 
the‘liver. Of late they have been employed also in the 
practice of medicine. There can be little doubt, but they 
furnish us with one of the purest and strongest stimulants, 
that can be introduced into the stomach; while, at the 
same time, they have nothing of the narcotick effects of 
ardent spirits. Dr. Adair Makitrick, who was perhaps 
the first that employed them as a medicine, directs them 
to be given to the extent of six or eight grains, under the 
form of pills; or in tincture, made by infusing half an ounce 
of the pods, in a pound of rectified spirit, and to be given 
from one, to three drachms in a dose. He has found 
them useful in a variety of affections, particularly in that 
morbid disposition, which he calls the cachema africana ; 
and which he considers as a most frequent and fatal pre- 
disposition to disease among the slaves. Dr. Wright says, 
that in dropsical and other complaints, where chalybeates 
are indicated, a minute portion of powdered capsicum 
forms an excellent addition, and recommends its use in 
lethargick affections. 

This pepper has also been successfully employed, in- 
fused in vinegar, as a gargle in a species of cynanche 
maligna, which proved very fatal in the West Indies, re- 
sisting the peruvian bark, wine, and the other remedies 
commonly employed. The practice, though successful 
in the West Indies, it is said, is not without danger from 
the inflammation it is liable to induce. | 

In tropical fevers, coma and delirium are common at- 
tendants ; and in such cases, cataplasms of capsicum have 
a speedy and happy effect. They redden the parts, but 
seldom blister, unless kept on too long. In ophthalmia, | 
from relaxation, the diluted juice of capsicum is'a sove- 
reign remedy. | | 


Carzso Lient. Charcoal of Wood. 


Common charcoal of wood, (carbonous oxide) or car- 
bon of the French chemists, is a sort of artificial coal, 
consisting of half burnt wood. It is in the form of solid 
masses of a black colour, is brittle, and has neither smell 
nor taste. It is extremely porous, and therefore absorbs 
light strongly, which accounts for its blackness; for, the 
rays of light, striking on the charcoal, are received and 
absorbed in its pores, instead of being reflected, whence, 
the body must of necessity appear black. This substance 

21 
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also attracts air from the atmosphere, which it. continues 
to absorb for a considerable time. It is insoluble in 
water, and a bad conductor of calorick, but an excellent 
one of electricity. ee, ne 
_ This substance is found to consist of 63, 86 of carbon, 
and 36,14 of oxygen, iad of ) | oe 
Charcoal possesses a number of singular properties, 
which render it of considerable importance in many re- 
spects. It is incapable of putrifying or rotting, like 
wood ; and so remarkable is the durability of this sub- 
stance, that it may be preserved to an indefinite length of 
time ; for there yet exists, acccording to Dodart, charcoal 
made of corn, (probably in the days of Cesar,) which is 
in so complete a state, that the wheat may be distinguish- 
ed fromthe rye. Besides the great advantage which this 
article affords to the artist and manufacturer, it has been 
of late employed with considerable success—First, in 
correcting the burnt, or empyreumatick taste in ardent 
spirits—Secondly, in depriving rancid oil of its disagree- 
able flavour—Thirdly, in restoring. putrid meat. For 
these useful purposes, it shouldbe previously reduced to 
powder, and that only used which is fresh prepared, or 
has been kept in close vessels, that it shall have absorbed 
no fixed air from the common atmosphere. The tainted 
flavour of ardent spirits, or the unpleasant one of those 
distilled from grain, may be entirely destroyed, by merely 
shaking it with powdered charcoal. jy aap 
- Charcoal is of still greater utility for purifying water. 
on ship board. The most offensive water may be render 
ed perfectly sweet, by merely filtrating it through maple, 
hickory, or oak coal and sand... New made charcoal, by 
being rolled up in cloths that have contracted a disagreea- 
ble odour, effectuaily destroys it; and the bad taint. of 
meat, beginning to putrify, is in like manner corrected. 
Jt is possible that meat surrounded by fresh charcoal, 
might keep sweet for months. On account of its absorbent | 
and antiseptick properties, this substance promises to be 
of considerable service in medicine. It has been found to 
arrest the progress of mortification, when applied in the 
‘form. of medicated poultice to the affected part, and fre- 
quently. repeated. In a variety of instances it has been 
found to have a remarkable effect, in removing habitual 
cosliveness, without inducing an extraordinary degree of 
weakness, especially if it be mixed with syrup of yellow 
vases. Many persons, afflicted with that disagreeable 
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complaint, a feetid breath from a costive habit, have ob- 
tained effectual relief by taking two or three times in @ 
day, a table spoonful of each of the above articles. Char- 
coal, made from maple wood, or burnt bread, finely pow- 
dered, makes a simple, efficacious, and safe tooth powder, 
which is preferable to any other. It neutralizes, and 
entirely destroys for a time, any foetor which may arise 
from a carious tooth. It has lately been found to cure 
tinea capitis, by being sprinkled over the ulcer in fine 
powder. | ban J . 
Charcoal has been employed with good success in ul- 
cerated state of the fauces and gums depending ona disor-. 
dered stomach. It possesses tonick powers when applied 
to the alimentary canal, and is useful in pyrosis, in some 
stages of dysentery with acrid discharges, and in putrid 
fevers. The dose is a table spoonful of the fine powder 
dissolved in flour and water twice in a day. Ii Europe, 
particularly in the British army, charcoal has been em-- 
ployed with superiour advantages to the Peruvian bark. 
in intermittent and remittent fevers. From half a drachm: 
to two drachnis given three or four times during the inter- 
mission, or immediately before the expected paroxysm 
will in most cases prove sufficient. ‘Two or three doses 
have often interrupted the expected paroxysm, and cut 
short the disease. 
' The most eligible process for preparing charcoal for 
medicinal uses, free from all impurities and disagreeable 
taste, is, to enclose small billets of woodin an iron cylin- 
der, having a tube fixed to one end, and distil them until 
no more smoke and water escape from the tube. Then 
put out the fire, and close the mouth with clay, until the 
cylinder cool. The barrels of old guns or pistols, may 
serve for this purpose; or the pieces of wood may be put 
into a pot not closely covered, and surrounded with live 
coals, until all smoke from the pot shall cease. Then 
remove the coals and closely lute the cover with clay,. 
until the pot cool. Or pulverize some well burnt common 
_ Charcoal, and then heat it in a covered crucible to a 
glowing red, till it cease to give out any inflammable va- 
pour. It should be immediately secured in well stopped 
glass bottles, and in that way it may be preserved unim- 
paired for any length of time. 
_ Charcoal is one of the greatest non-conductors of heat. 
This quality renders it applicable to a variety of econ 
- #omical purposes. ° | ‘i 
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Carsonas. Carbonate. verre 
Isa generick name for the combinations of the carbo- 
nick acid, with earths, alkalis, and metallick oxyds. ... 
The nature of ifece substances was totally unknown 
until the year 1756, when the genius of Dr. Black at 
once removed the veil, and displayed to his contempora- 
ries a new and immense field, in which the most important 
discoveries might be made; and to their ardour in culti- 
vating it, we are indebted for the present state of chemical 
knowledge. wren 
- Before the, brilliant epoch we have mentioned, the 
carbonates were supposed to be simple bodies ; and. the 
facts of their acquiring new and caustick properties by 
the action of fire, was attempted to be explained by sup- 
posing the particles of fire combined with them. . Dr. 
Black, however, demonstrated by proofs that carried uni- 
erect conviction along with them, that these bodies i in 
their caustick state are simple, and that their mildness is 
owing to their being combined with an acid, to which the 
name of carbonick is now given. 
_ The most general character of the carbonates, is their 
effervescing violently when any of the stronger acids : are 
poured upon them. This phenomenon is owing to these 
acids displacing, by their greater affinity, the carbonick 
acid, which flies off in the form of gas. 

The carbonates may be also deprived of the carbonick 
acid, either by the action of heat alone, or by heating 
them when mixed with charcoal, which decomposes the 
carbonick acid, by combining with part of its oxygen, SO 
that both the acid and charcoal are converted into car- 
bonick oxyd gas. 

The carbonates may be divided into three great fami- 
jies: the alkaline, the earthy, and the metallick. 

Family Ist. The alkaline carbanates have an acrimo- 
nious taste ; tinge vegetable blues green, and are soluble 
+n water, and insoluble in alcohol. 

Family 2d. The earthy carbonates are insipid, en 
insoluble in water, but soluble in water saturated with 
carbonick acid. 

Family 3d. The metallick carbonates scareely differ 
in appearance from the metallick oxyds. 

We shall have occasion immediately to, notice some 


individuals ef each of these families. | aya 
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Carsonas Barytes. Carbonate of Barytes. 


Carbonated baryta is rarely found in nature; -and as it 
was first discovered by Dr. Withering, Mr. Werner gave 
itthe name of Witherite. Reap gsr es bt 
Its colour is grayish white, sometimes inclining to milk 
white, and sometimes with a slight tinge of yellow. | It 
is found in solid masses, sometimes filling an entire vein, 
sometimes interspersed with sulpbated baryta, frequently 
rounded, or affecting that form, seldom crystallized. 
Although it has no sensible taste, it is poisonous; even . 
in a small dose, it occasions dangerous symptoms. It.is 
used for preparing the muriate of baryta, to which the 
reader is referred. | 


at 


Carponas Catcis. Carbonate of Lime. Chalk. 


1. Soft Carbonate of Lime, called Chalk. 
2. Indurated Carbonate of Lime, called Marble. 


- Of the two varieties of this article, the soft carbonate 
of lime, Creta alba, white chalk, is principally employed 
in medicine.. This is a carbonate of lime found abun- 
dantly in nature ; it always contains more or less argilla- 
ceous, and siliceous earths. From the grosser impurities 
with which it is mixed, it is freed by levigation and 
washing. It is then termed prepared chalk, and is very 
commonly employed as an antacid. As the salt it forms 
with the acid in the stomach, has no purgative quality, 
it is the one commonly employed to check diarrhea, 
proceeding from acidity. It is given in a dose of one or 
two drachms, with the addition of a small quantity of any 
aromatick. In pharmacy, it isemployed for the prepara- 
tion of carbonick acid gas, and of the muriate of lime. 
Powdered chalk has been externally applied with success 
to scalds and burns. — 


Cansowas Porassm Inrurvs. Impure Carbonate of 
Potass, called Pearl Ashes. 
The potashes of commerce are made by reducing large 


quantities of wood of any kind to ashes ; this process is 
_ termed incineration. The ashes, which are ofa blackish 
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gray, or white colour, are next boiled in water so as to 
form a strong lixivium or ley 5 which, after being strained, 
is evaporated in an iron vessel almost to. dryness. The 
saline matter which remains at the bottom, is then put 
into a crucible, and liquified over an intense heat, and 
‘poured out on iron plates, where it speedily cools, and 
assumes the form of concrete salt. This, however, being 
mixed with many impurities, is again burnt in a reverba- 
tory furnace, and in this state, although not free from 
impuritieé, it receives the name of pearl ashes. This is 
the fixed vegetable alkali, and was formerly known in 
pharmacopeias under the names of sal absinthii, sal 
tartari, &c. and by the London college, kali. But, 
since the fixed vegetable alkali, from whatever vegetable 
it has been produced, is one and the same thing; those 
several terms as leading to errour, have been with justice 
expunged, and the new chemical term potassa, univer- 
sally adopted. 

The best vegetable alkali is obtained from weeds, the 
‘ashes of which yield a larger proportion of salt, than 
most kinds of wood ; and among these, wormwood is said 
to produce the largest quantity. This kind of salt never 
pre-exists in the vegetable, butis always generated during 
the burning. These salts are acrid and caustick. They 
may be purified sufficiently, for pharmaceutical uses, by 
lixiviating them in cold water, and evaporating the ley 
to dryness in an iron pot. 

Potassa is of extensive use in medicine, and particu- 
larly serviceable in complaints of the stomach and intes- 
tines, produced by acids. ‘The medicinal virtues of this 
salt are, to attenuate the juices, resolve obstructions, and 
promote the natural secretions. A diluted solution of it, 
drank warm in bed, generally excites sweat; if that eva- 
cuation is not favoured, its sensible operation is by urine. 
When acidities abound in the first passages, this salt ab- 
gorbs the acid, and unites with it, into a mild, aperient, 
neutral salt. According to the theory of Dr. Mitchell, 
and other respectable writers in the United States, alka- 
line,salts, both fixed and volatile, but more especially 
potash and soda, are the greatest detergents, or parifiers, 
which are known. They are capable of resisting the 
dangerous progress of the septick acid, abounding in 
pestilential or infectious air. Hence they are employed 
as the principal and active ingredient in soaps, and are 
signally aetive in the form of lixivia, or leys, in cleansing 
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and. purifying apartments in houses and. ships, when in- 
fected with putrid exhalations. . Alkalis, too, are the 
most powerful antisepticks with which we are acquainted. 
Potash and soda are remarkable for removing tainted 
and fcetid odours, and for keeping animal substances 
sweet, entire, and free from decay. They cleanse gar- 
ments, and every thing else which is contaminated with 
common filth, infection, and contagion, which they neu- 
tralize, and render harmless. Alkalis are admirable 
remedies in fevers, and in dysentery. , Administered by 
the mouth, they neutralize in their passage through the 
alimentary canal, the septick acid, which is the existing 
cause, and, injected in clysters, they allay tenesmus like 
a charm. . | 
_ In both cases they mitigate pain, allay spasmodick ac- 
tion, and restore and equalize the peristaltick motion, 
They effectually destroy the foetor and infection of the 
stools. | , 

Alkalis are also excellent helps in surgery ; many foul 
ulcers are very much benefited by their application with 
the dressings, in weak, watery solution. Experiments 
have proved, that in foul and degenerate ulcers, of the 
common, as well as. of the syphilitick, cancerous, and 
scrofulous kinds, the matter secreted on their surfaces, 
degenerates to a venomous acid ; the propriety of alka- 
line dressings, therefore, will be instantly apparent. 

These and other properties of alkalis, have been treat- 
ed of in Dr. Mitchell’s Essays, published in the several 
volumes of the Medical Repository of New York; where 
the reader will find a large body of evidence in favour of 
the antiputrefactive and antipestilential properties of al- 
kalis, and of their virtues in curing various diseases. 

The common dose of this salt is from two or three 
grains to a scruple, or even to adrachm. Its acrimony 
must, however, be sheathed with some mucilage, or 
largely diluted with watery liquors. 

But potassa is more frequently employed in a neutraliz- 
ed state with the vegetable acids, to obviate irritation, to 
appease vomiting, and to promote diaphoresis. It has 
also been useful, when combined with cinchona, in inter- 
mittent fevers. The alkalis, both vegetable and mineral, 
have acquired much repute in thé cure of pertussis. The 
carbonate of potash for this purpose should be given in 
larger doses than is generally prescribed, and duly per- 

Sisted in. Potassa is extensively employed as a remedy 
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in stone and calculous complaints, and the acrated alka- 
_line wafer is the most eligible form.’ =) 

Dr. Mitchell recommends the use of potash cakes for 
iildven: to prevent the injurious effects of acidity in their 
éformachs, and mitigate the disorders to which their bowels 
are liable. He observes, that those children who have 
been accustomed to eat cakes, a little tinctured with this 


se hipaa y= m5 grow fat and healthy. 


Canzonas Sopa Impurus. Impure Carbonate of Soda. 


_ The fixed mineral, or fossil alkali, called soda, is a 
very common mineral production. It is the basis of sea 
salt, and is found on the surface of the earth in Egypt, 
Syria, Barbary, &c. but the native production being found 
greatly inadequate to the consumption of this article, in 
the arts and manufactures, it is now obtained by the 
incineration of marine plants, especially the Spanish 
barilla, kali, &c. These plants, after being dried, are 
thrown into a deep pit, where they are burnt. When the 
incineration is complete, the soda is found at the bottom, 
caked into a solid mass. When good, it is firm, heavy, 
dry, sonorous, spongy, and internally of a blue colour, 
mixed with white spots; does not deliquesce, emits no 
unpleasant smell on solution, and does not leave a large 
proportion of insoluble latter In medicine, this salt pos- 
sesses similar virtues with the carbonate of potash, and 
from its crystallizability and efflorescence when exposed 
to the air, it is preferable to it, because its dose may be 
more accurately ascertained, and may be given, either 
in the form of powder or pills. A solution of soda is 
an excellent gargle for cleansing the throat, mouth, and 
gums, both in a sound and a diseased state ; while it 
whitens the teeth, and dissolves all incrustations that may 
have been formed on their surfaces, without injuring their 
enamel). A small quantity of this. liquid occasionally 
swallowed, after washing the fauces, is said effectually to 
remove a fostid breath. Soda is also in many instances 
preferable to magnesia, for correcting acidity in the sto- 
mach, and affords much relief in cases of dyspepsia and 
indigestion. In pertussis also itas held in estimation by 
some experienced physicians. It is said to act also asa 
tonick ; ; ang in many instances gives great relief in caleu- 
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ious complaints, although there can be little reliance 
placed upon it as a lithontriptick. | 


‘Carponas Zinci Impurvs. Impure Carbonate of Zinc. 


This mineral is found plentifully in England, Germa- 
ny, and other countries, either in distinct mines, or inter- 
mingled with the ores of different metals. It is usually of 
a grayish, brownish, yellowish, or pale reddish colour. 
This mineral, formerly called lapis calaminaris, is gene- 
rally roasted, before it comes into the shops, to render 
it more easily reducible into a fine powder, In this state 
itis employed in collyria, against defluctions of thin acrid 
humours upon the eyes, and is the basis of the common 
healing cerate. 


Carum Carvur. Caraway. The seeds. 


_ This is an indigenous, biennial plant, cultivated in our 
gardens, both for medicinal and culinary uses. On ac- 
count of their aromatick smell, and warm pungent taste, 
the seeds of caraway may be classed among the finest 
stomachicks and carminatives of our climate. To per- 
sons afflicted with flatulency. and liable to colicks, if ad- 
ministered in proper quantities, they generally afford 
considerable relief, and may sometimes be used with 
advantage in terlian agues. 


Cassia Fistuta. Cassia Tree. The fruit. 


This tree is indigenous in India and Egypt, and is cul- 
tivated in Jamaica. Its fruit is a cylindrical pod, scarce- 
ly an inch in diameter, a foot or more in length; the oute 
side is a hard, brown bark; the inside is divided by thin, 
transverse, woody plates, covered with a soft black pulp, 
of a sweetish taste, with some degree of acrimony. This 

pulp, which dissolves, for the most part, both in water 
_ and rectified spirit, is a gentle laxative, and is frequently 
given in doses of several drachms, to persons of costive 
habits. In inflammatory complaints, it is sometimes ad-— 
ministered in much larger doses, from one to two ounces, 
when acrid purgations are improper; though it is apt to 
nauseate the stomach, to produce flatulency, and griping; 
especially if the pulp be of an inferiour kind, or spoiled by 
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long keeping: these effects may, however, be obviated by 
the addition of aromaticks, and by taking i it inaliquid form. 
There are several species of cassia in the United States. 
Cassia marilandica is used in the southern states, as a 
purgative, and possesses nearly the same virtues as the 
senna of the a ie gas 
as hong 
Cassta Senna. Senna. The leaves. 


This species of cassia is annual, although in its mode 
of growth, it resembles a shrub, aud sends out hollow, 
woody stems, to the height of four feet. It is principally 
brought to us from Alexandria, in Egypt. The leaves, 
the only part in use, are of an oblong figure, sharp point- 
ed at the ends, about a quarter of an inch broad, and not 
a full inch in length, of a lively yellowish green colour, 
a faint, not very disagreeable smell, and a subacrid bit- 
terish, nauseous taste. Some inferiour sorts of this drug 
are obtained from Tripoli, and other places ; but they may 
be easily distinguished, as the latter is of a fresh green 
colour, without any yellow shade. 

Senna is a_ useful purgative, operating mildly, though 
effectually ; and at the same time promoting the secretion 
of urine. Itis always given in the form of watery infu-_ 
sion, two or three drachms being infused in four or six 
ounces of water, with the addition of a few’ coriander 
seeds, to cover its flavour, and obviate griping. It is 
also frequently combined with manna, with tamarinds, 
or with acidulous tartrite of potash, to increase its action 
on the bowels. By decoction with water, the activity. of 
senna is much impaired, if not destroyed. 


Cassia Marivanpica. American Senna. The leaves. 


This is a shrubby plant found in various parts) of. the 
United States, and is cultivated in gardens for medicinal 
use. The stalks rise to four or five feet in height, and 
their summits are covered in July and August with bril- 
liant yellow flowers. The cassia marilandica possesses © 
nearly the same virtues of the Alexandrian senna, but is 
inferiour to it in point of purgative properties, in the pro- 
portion of about one third. The dried leaves are em- 
ployed.in the form of infusion, and in'a proper dose are a 
very useful cathartick. It is apt to occaston griping, if 
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giveniin substance, but its griping quality may in a great 
measure be corrected by infusing with the leaves a small 
quantity of the root of glycyrrhiza, or anise, and employ- 
ing.a large quantity of water. About half an ounce of 
the leaves infused in half a pint of water, is a proper 
dose foran adult. As this article may with facility and 
profit be cultivated from the seeds, it deserves a more 
general attention as a cheap and useful medicine. 


Castor Fiser. The Braver. The substance collected 
in the follicles, near the anus, called castor. 


The beaver is an amphibious animal, which inhabits 
the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America ; in the 
banks of rivers, or lakes, and at a distance from the habi- 
tations of men. Near the rectum of both sexes, there 
are two little bags, about the size ofa hen’s egg, contain- 
ing a brownish oily matter, called castor, which is a pe- 
culiar deposition of fat, interwoven with cellular mem- 
brane. This substance has a disagreeable, narcotick 
smell, and a bitterish, acrid, nauseous taste. By drying 
it in the smoke of a chimney, it may be preserved seven 
or eight years. The best castor is brought from Russia, 
Prussia, and Poland; that procured in Canada, and New 
England, is of an inferiour quality. That which is very 
old, quite black, and destitute of smell and taste, is unfit 
for medicinal use. | Sg 

To preserve this drug from injury, it should be kept 
wrapt up in bladders or oiled paper. Its active matter is 
dissolved by alcohol, proof spirit, and partially by wa- 
ter. The tincture made with diluted alcohol, is the least 
nauseous. Castor is an excellent antispasmodick, and 
acts particularly upon the uterine system. It is given 
with advantage in most spasmodick diseases, especially 
in hysteria and epilepsy. In powder, which is the most 
eligible form, it is exhibited in doses from ten to twenty 
grains, or from one to two drachms of the tincture. 


Centaurga Benepicra. Blessed Thistle. The herb, 


The ¢arduus benedictus is an annual exotick plant, 
cultivated in gardens; it flowers in June and July, and 
produces ripe seeds in autumn. : 

The virtues of this plant, says Dr. Duncan, seem to be 
little known in the present practice.’ The nauseous de- 
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coction is sometimes pail to provoke vomiting, and a- 
strong infusion, to promote the operation of other emet+ 
icks. But excellent effects have been frequently expe- 
rienced, from a slight. infusion of carduus, in loss of 
appetite, where the stomach has been injured by irregu- 
larities. A stronger infusion, made in cold or warm water, 
if drunk freely, and the patient kept warm, occasions:a 
plentiful sweat, and promotes the secretions in. general, 


Cera. Prax. ‘ | ee 


a. Flava. Yellow. 
6. Alba. White. 


For this useful substance, we are indebted to. the. com. 
mon honey bee, by whom it is collected from the leaves 
and flowers of vegetables. It is formed into solid cakes 
by melting the combs, after all the honey has been ex-. 
pressed from them, in hot water.. The best sort should 
be hard, compact, ofa clear yellow colour, and an agreeay 
ble odour, similar to thatof honey. Pure beeswax, when 
recent, is tough, yet easily broken; by long keeping, it 
becomes harder, and more brittle, loses its fine colour, and, 
in some measure, its fragrance. 

The yellow colour of beeswax, and its peculiar smell, 
may be destrayed by the combined action of water, air, 
and the sun’s rays. In the process for bleaching wax, we. 
therefore extend its surface as much as possible, by melt- 
ing it, Bnd forming it into thin plates which are exposed | to. 
the sun’s rays, and repeatedly moistened until they acquire 
the er ane es. desired. White wax is more delicate, but 
in medicine, it bas no advantage over yellow wax. When 
taken internally, wax agrees in its effects with the fat 
oils, and is preferable, in being less apt to become ran- 
cid. Its principal use is for “the formation of cerates, 
ointments, and plasters. 


Cerevisi£ Fermentum. Yeast. Barm. Brewer's Foam. 


Yeast for medicinal use may be procured from the 
brewer’s vais, or may be prepared in either of. the fol-— 
lowing methods. 

Thicken two quarts of water with about. three or me 
spoonfuls of rye meal or fine flour; boil for half an hour, 
sweeten with halfa pound of brown sugar; when near. 
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coldput into it four spoonfuls of fresh yeast, shake it well 
together ina jug, and let it stand one day to ferment near 
the fire without being covered. Pour off the thin liquor 
on the top, and cork up the remainder for use. 

Or, boil one pound of clean washed potatoes to a mash, 
when half cold, add a cupful of yeast and mix it well 
It will be ready for use in two or three hours. | 

Or, take one pint of yeast, and add half a pint of mo- | 
lasses and one quart of lukewarm water. Stir these well 
together, and let it stand in a moderately warm place till 
active fermentation become evident; then it may be kept 
in:a cool place for the patient’s use. In warm-weather it 
should be prepared fresh every day. 

Yeast has acquired considerable celebrity fir its vir- 
tues in the cure of putrid fever and malignant: ulcerous 
sore throat. It is to be exhibited in doses of two spoon- 
fuls every two or three hours; should it purge or gripe, 
the dose must be diminished. It is also scutes as an 
emteneral application to ° NeperE ulcers. : 


Cervus Evaruvus. The Stag, or Hurt. The horns. 


The horns of the common male, red deer, have long 
been considered as an article of materia medica. The 
scrapings, or raspings of these horns, are medicinal, and. 
employed in decoctions, ptisans, or ‘cooling drinks, &e. 
Hartshorn jelly is remarkably nourishing, and sometimes 
given as an agreeable demulcent, in cases of diarrhoea. 
The coal of hartshorn, which is prepared by exposing It 
to a strong and long continued fire, changes into a very 
white earth, called calcined harlshorn. It is employed as 
an absorbent, and likewise in dysenteries, which are sup- 
posed to arise from acrid and ill digested matter. These 
animal horns are to be considered of the same nature as 
bones; and their products by heat, are those of animal. 
substances in general. They were formerly so much em- 
ployed for the preparation of the volatile alkali (ammo- 
nia) that it was commonly called hartshorn. 


CHeNopopium ANTHELMINTICUM. Jerusalem iA The 


herb and seeds, 


This plant; a a native of Buenos: ‘Ayres, sabi wf various. 
parts of the United States, is said to be an excellent ver- ° 
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mifuge.. The whole plant has a powerful smell, of which 
itis very retentive; the taste is bitter, witha good deal 
of aromatick acrimony. .The whole» plant may be em- 
ployed. . Sometimes: the: expressed juice» is used in the 
dose of a table spoonful, fora child of two or three years 
old: more commonly, however, the seeds, emphatically 
called worm-seed, are reduced toa fine powder, and made 
into an electuary with syrup. Of this, the dose for a 
child two or three years old, is a table spoonful early in 
the morning. » The patient is to be kept without nourish- 
ment for some hours; after supper another dose is»to be 
administered. It-is often necessary to continue this:course 
for several days, and great numbers of lumbrici are fre+ 
quently discharged, afier the use ofa few doses of ‘the 
medicine. The essential oil of chenopodium, or worm: 
seed, is found to be one of the most-efficacious: vermi+ 
fuge medicines ever employed. The dose fora child two 
or three years oldf is from two to five drops twice’in a 
day, well incorporated with sugar or mucilage. = 


Cuironia Aneutaris.? Common American Centaury. 
SARATIA ANGULARIS. The flowering heads. at 


‘in ak ew a AS | 

‘Of the centaury, we have a species, the Chironia Ans 
gularis of Linnzus, which I have reason to believe is in 
every respect a very superiour medicine to that which we 
derive from Europe. It is avery beautiful plant, growing 
abundantly in many sections of the United States, and 
affords a pure bitter, with slight aromatick flavour, which 
renders it rather pleasant to the taste, and grateful to the 
stomach. As aremedy, it is very extensively employed 
in. our remittent and intermittent fevers, and with great 
success. It may be exhibited during the remission or 
Intermission, or in any stage of the paroxysm, and there- 
fore, in some instances, is preferable to the Peruvian bark. 
The usual mode of prescribing it is in strong infusion, of 
which copious draughts are directed to be repeatedly 
taken.—Chapman’s Murry. 9s Mpa 
Cicuta Macutata. American Hemlock. a 
This species of hemlock is not introduced on account 
of any medicinal virtues which it is known to possess, but 
that its highly deleterious properties may be more gene- 
rally understood, and its fatal effects avoided. The whole 
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plant is a virulent narcotick poison, and several instances 
of fatal consequences from the roots having been in- 
cautiously eaten by children have been published. It 
flourishes abundantly in our low wet meadows, flowering 
in July and August, and is cut and and preserved among 
hay by our farmers, unsuspicious of its poisonous quali- 
ties. Whether domestick animals are ever the subjects 
of the deleterious effects of such hay has not been ascer- 
tained. Professor Bigelow describes the root of this 
plant as “ composed of a number of large, oblong, fleshy 
tubers, diverging from the base of the stem, and frequently 
being found of the size and length of the finger. The 
root is perennial, and has a strong peneirating smell and 
taste. The plant is from three to six feet high. Its 
stem is smooth, branched at top, hollow, jointed, striated, 
and commonly of a purple colour, except when the plant 
grows in the shade, in which case itis green. The leaves 
are compound, the largest being about three times pin- 
nate, the uppermost only ternate. Most of the petioles 
are furnished with long obtuse stipules, which clasp the 
stem with their base. Leafets oblong aruminate, serrate,. 
the serratures very acute or mucronated. The flowers 
grow in umbels of a middling size, without a general in- 
volucre. The partial umbels are furnished with invo- 
lucres of very short, narrow, acute leafets.. ‘The distinct- 
ness or separation of these umbels characterizes this plant 
at a distance among other plants of its kind, whose um- 
bels are more crowded. Calyx of five very minute seg- 
ments. Petals five, white, obovate with inflected points. 
Fruit nearly orbicular, compressed, ten furrowed, crowned 
at top, and separating into two semi-circular seeds.” In 
professor Bigelow’s medical botany are mentioned eight 
instances of boys poisoned by eating the root of this plant, 
four of whom were seized with convulsions, and three of 
them died within an hour and a half or one hour after 
swallowing it. The symptoms by which they were af- 
fected| were vomiting, stupor, dilatation of the pupil, 
great paleness, and universal distress: Blood and froth 
issued from the mouth and nose, their eyes were fixed, 
the eye-lids in rapid motion, and these were followed by 
convulsions and death. ‘ The treatment of persons poi- 
soned by this plant, as in the case of other narcoticks, 
should primarily ‘consist in a thorough evacuation of the 
stomach. As there commonly exists a spontaneous ten- 
dency to vomit, occasioned by the poison itself, this should 
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be assisted by mechanical means, by irritating the throat 
with the finger, or with a feather. Of emeticks, the sul- 
phate of zinc is to be preferred on account of its speedy 
operation. Castor oil or infusion of senna, should be 
given as soon as vomiting has taken place. The vege- 
table acids, such as lemon juice or vinegar, have a neu- 
tralizing influence on the narcotick, and are therefore use- 
ful. Strong coffee and tea are the best antidotes for the 
stupor, and should be promptly administered. In violent 
cases, blood letting should be resorted to.% = 


Civcuona Orricinatis. Officinal Cinchona. Peruvian 
Bark, The Bark. : 


a. Communis.... The Common. em 
6. Flava. The Yellow. hie heel 
e. Rubra. The Red. a 


It is by no means ascertained, that the two last are the 
bark of the cinchona officinalis, but have been merely 
classed under it until we are better acquainted with their 
botanical history. . pn 

The tree affording this bark grows wild in the hilly 
parts of Peru. In the dry season, from September to 
November, the bark is stripped from the branches, trunk, 
and root, and after being carefully dried in the sun, is 
packed in skins. The name Cinchona, is derived from 
that of the lady of the Spanish viceroy, who was cured by 
the bark, in the year 1640. The discovery of its medi- 
cinal virtues was in all probability an accident, and on its, 
first introduction into Europe, it was reprobated by many 
eminent physicians; and at different periods long after, it 
was considered a dangerous remedy ; but its character, in 
process of time, became universally established. 

The common pale bark is in the form of small quilted 
twigs, thin, breaking close and smooth, friable between 
the teeth, covered with a rough coat of a brownish colour, 
internally smooth, and of a light brown ; its taste is bit- 
ter, and slightly astringent; flavour lightly aromatick, 
with some degree of mustiness. 144 ial 

~The yellow Peruvian bark has only been introduced 
since the year 1790. It approaches more to the yellow 
colour than either of the others do; is in flat pieces, not 
convoluted like the pale; nor dark coloured, like the red ; 
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externally smooth, internally of a light cinnamon colour ; 
friable and fibrous; has no peculiar odour different from 
the others; but a taste incomparably more bitter, with 
some degree of astringency. | enn td sie) 
_. The red Peruvian, bark is in large. thick pieces, exter- 
nally covered with a brown rugged coat, internally more 
smooth and compact, but fibrous; of a dark red colour, 
taste and smell similar to that of the pale, but the taste 
rather stronger. Its powder is reddish, like that of Armee. 
nian, bole ; its astringency and bitterness are more in- 
tense, and it contains more resin than the pale bark. It 
also produces its effects in smaller doses; but it is said 
to be more frequently adulterated. 

Practitioners have. differed much with regard to the 
mode of operation of the Peruvian bark. Some have 
ascribed its virtues entirely to a stimulant power. . But 
while the strongest and most permanent stimuli have by 
no means the same effect with bark in the cure of dis- 
eases, the bark itself shows hardly any stimulant power, 
either from its.action on the stomach, or on other sensible 
parts to whichit is applied. . From its action on the dead 
anunal fibre, there can be no. doubt of its being a, power- 
ful astringent; and from its good effects in certain cases 
of disease, there is reason to presume that it is a still 
more powerful. tonick. To this. tonick power some think 
that its action,.as, an antiseptick, is to, be entirely attri- 
buted,;. but, that,, independently of this, it, has, a, very 
powerful, effect in resisting the septick, progress to which 
animal substances,are naturally subjected, appears be-. 
yond. all dispute, from, its effects in resisting putrefaction, 
not only, jin dead animal solids, but even in animal fluids, 
when entirely detached from, the living body. | 
, Bat although it be admitied that the Peruvian bark acts 
powerfully as an astringent, as a tonick, and as an anti- 
septick, yet these principles will by no means explain all 
the effects derived from it in the cure of diseases...And 
accordingly from no artificial.combination in which these 
powers are combined, or in which they exist even toa 
higher degree, can the good consequences resulting from 
Peruvian bark be obtained. Many practitioners, there- 
fore, are disposed to view it asa specifick. If, by a spe- 
cifick, we mean an infallible remedy, it cannot indeed be: ~- 
considered as entitled to that appellation ; but as far as it 
isa very powerful remedy, of the operation of which no 
‘satisfactory explanation has yet been given, it may with 
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great propriety be denominated’a specifick. But, what- 
ever its mode of operation may be, there‘can be no doubt 
that it is daily employed ie success in a nevese penety 
of diseases. bia.sd aE) Peri, 
*It was first innauaeedn rv the cure — Hof intermittent 
faves ; and in these, when properly exhibited, it rarely 
fails of success. »Practitioners,” however, | have differed 
with regard to the best mode of exhibition; some prefer 
giving it just before the fit, some during the "fit, others im- 
mediately ' after it. Some, again, order it in. the quantity 
of an ounce, between the fits; the dose being the more 
frequent and larger according to the frequency of the fits ; 
and this mode of exhibition, although it may perhaps 
sometime lead to the employment of more bark than is 
necessary, we consider as upon the whole preferable, from 
being best suited to most stomachs. The requisite quan- 
tity is very different in different cases ; and in many’ vernal 
intermittents it seems even hardly necessary. © = * 
It is now given from the very commencement heal the 
didectwes without’ previous evacuations ; which, with the 
delay of the bark, or under doses of it, by retarding the 
cure, eften seem to induce abdominal inflammation, scit- 
rhus, jaundice, hectick, dropsy, &c. symptoms formerly 
imputed to the premature or intemperate use of the bark, 
but which are best obviated by: its early and liberal use. 
Itis to be continued not only till’'the paroxysms cease, but 
till the natural appetite, strength, and complexion return. 
dts use is then gradually to’ be left off, and ‘repeated at 
proper intervals to secure against a relapse ‘to which, 
however unaccountable, there often seems to’ be! a’ pécu> 
liar disposition ; and especially when ‘the wind blows from 
the east. Although, however, most evacuants conjoined 
with the Peruvian bark in intermittents are rather. preju- 
dicial than otherwise, yet it is of advantage, previous to 
its use, to empty the alimentary canal, particularly the 
stomach; and.on this account, good effects are. often ob- 
tained from premising an emetick. chil QOS 
It is a medicine which seems not only sulted to both 
formed and latent intermittents, but to that state of fibre, 
on which all rigidly periodical ‘diseases scem to depend ; 
‘as periodical pain, inflammation, gpenipnicaot i 
cough, loss of external sense, &e. 
‘Bark is now used by some in all continued faves ; vat 
the same time attention is paid to keep the bowels. cleati, 
and to promote, when necessary, the evacuation of redun- 
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dant bile; always, however, so as to: weaken the patient. 
as little as possible. , | | 
In confluent small pox, it promotes- languid eruption. 
and suppuration, diminishes the fever through its whole 
course, and prevents or corrects putrescence and gan- 
grene. | ) | | i 
In gangrenous sore throats, it is much used,.as: it is 
externally and internally in every species of gangrene. 
In contagious dysentery, after due evacuation, it has 
been used, taken internally and by injection, with and 
without opium. | | 
In all those hemorrhagies called passive, and whick 
it is allowed all hemorrhagies. are very apt to become, 
and likewise in other increased discharges, it is much 
used; andin certain undefined cases of hemoptysis, some 
allege that it is remarkably effectual when joined with an 
absorbent. | 
It is used for obviating the disposition to nervous and 
convulsive diseases; and some have great: confidence in 
it, joined with sulphurick acid, in cases of phthisis, scro- 
fula, ill conditioned ulcers, rickets, scurvy, and in states 
of convalescence. wt 

In these cases, notwithstanding the use of the acid, it 
is proper to conjoin it with a milk diet. 

In dropsy, not depending on any particular local affec- 
tion, it is often alternated or conjoined with diureticks or 
other evacuants; and by its early exhibition after the 
water is once drawn off, or even begins to be freely dis- 
charged, a fresh accumulation is prevented, and a radical 
cure obtained. | 

Mr. Pearson, of the Lock Hospital, praises very highly 
the powers of this remedy in different forms of the vene- 
real disease ; in reducing incipient bubo, in cleansing and. 
healing ulcers of the tonsils, and in curing gangrenous 
ulcers from a venereal cause. But in all these cases 
mercury must also be given to eradicate the venereal 
virus from the system. 

Peruvian bark may be exhibited, 

1. In substance. : | 

The best form of exhibiting this valuable remedy is in 
the state of a very fine powder, in doses of from ten grains 
to two drachms and upwards. As it cannot be swallowed 
in the form of a dry powder, it must either be diffused in. 
some liquid, as water, wine, or milk; or mixed with some 
viscid substance, as currant jelly. Its taste, which is 
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disagreeable to some people, is best avoided by taking it 
immediately after it is mixed up; for by standing any 
ime, it is communicated to the vehicle. In this respect, 
therefore, it is better for the patients to mix it. up them- 
selves than to receive it from the apothecary already made 
up, Into a draught with some simple distilled water, or 
into an electuary with a syrup. A much more important 
objection to this form of giving Peruvian bark is, that 
some stomachs will not bear it, from the oppression and 
even vomiting which in these cases it excites. We must 
endeavour to obviate this inconvenience by the addition of 
some aromatick, and by giving it in small doses more fre- 
quently repeated. If we are unable to succeed by these 
means, we must extract the most active constituents of 
the bark by means of some menstruum. It has therefore 
long been a pharmaceutical problem, what menstruam 
extracts the virtues of Peruvian bark the best. But 
the active constituents of this remedy, according to the 
best and latest analysis, are bitter extractive, tannin, and 
gallick acid, combined with some mucilage and resin. Of 
these, the two last are not soluble in any one menstruum ; 
but they most probably contribute very little to the pow- 
ers of the medicine. The three other constituents, on 
the contrary, on which all its activity depends, taken 
singly, are all of them very soluble both in water and in 
alcohol, and in every mixture of these. But it would be 
contrary to analogy to suppose, that these substances 
should exist so intimately mixed as they must be in an 
organick body, without exerting upon each other some 
degree of chemical affinity, and forming combinations 
possessed of new properties. Accordingly we find, whe- | 
ther it arise from this cause, or merely from the state of 
aggregation, that neither water nor alcoho! extracts these 

constituents from Peruvian bark in the same quantity tn 

which they are able to dissolve them separately ; and that» 
we must have recourse to direct experiment to determine 

the degree of action possessed by each menstruum upon it! 
With this view many experiments have been made, and 

by very able chemists. But most of them were perform- 

ed when the science of chemistry was but in jts infancy ; 

and even-at this time that branch of it which relates to 

these substances is so little understood, that the results of 

the late experiments are far from conclusive. > ia 

2. In infusion. : ta 
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-©To those whose stomachs will not bear the powder, 
this is the best form of exhibiting Peruvian bark. Water, 
at a given temperature, seems capable of dissolving only 
a certain quantity, and, therefore, we’ are not able to in- 
crease the strength of an infusion, either by employing a 
larger quantity of the bark, or allowing it to remain 
‘longer in contact. One part of bark is sufficient to satu- 
rate sixteen of water in the course of an hour or two. ‘To 
accelerate the action of the water, it is usta! to’ pour it 
boiling bot upon the bark, to cover it up, and allow it to 
cool slowly. After standing a sufficient length of time, 
the infusion is decanted off for use. The infusion in water 
is however liable to one very great objection, that it can- 
not be kept even a very short time without being decom- 
posed and spoiled. ‘Therefore, in some instances, we 
‘prepare the infusion with wine ; and it fortunately happens 
that very often the use of the menstruum is as much indi- 
cated as that of the solvent. | etary tier ne 
' 3. In tincture. 

The great activity of the menstruum in this preparation, 
prevents the bark from being given in sufficiently large 
doses to exert its peculiar virtues. It is, however, a 

powerful stimulant. 

4, In decoction. 

Water of the temperature of 212° is capable of dissolv- 
ing a much larger proportion of the soluble parts of Pe- 
rovian bark than water at 60°. But the solvent powers 
even of boiling water have their limits, and by protracting 
the decoction we do not increase its strength, but rather, 
by diminishing the quantity of the menstruum, we lessen 
the quantity of the matter dissolved. Besides, at a boil- 
ing temperature, extractive absorbs oxygen rapidly from 
the atmosphere, and is converted into what seems to be a 
insoluble and inert resinous substance. | 

5. In extract. 

In this preparation we expect to possess the virtues of 
Peruvian bark in a very concentrated state. The prin- 
cipal objections to its use are its great expense, and the 
decomposition and destruction of the active constituents 
of the bark during the preparation, when not properly 
conducted. It is convenient for the formation of piils, 
and boluses, but we would always prefer a fresh infusion 


or decoction to any mixture in which the extract is re~ 
dissolvede © 
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. Externally, Peruvian bark is used in’ substance, as 
an application to ill eka nes eaten or Beegrenne 
ulcers. © + nal 

In the form of clyster, it may be given in substance, 
decoction, or extract. The powder is used as a. tooth 
powder for spongy and bleeding gums, and the nih: 
is an excellent astringent gargle or wash. 

‘To increase the power of Peruvian bark, or to dite 
its efficacy to a particular purpose, or to correct some 
inconveniences occasionally produced by it, it is fre- 
quently combined with other remedies. When it produ- 
ces vomiting, carbonick acid forms a useful addition; when 
it purges, opium; when it oppresses the stomach, aroma- 
ticks ; ave when it induces costiveness, rhubarb. It may 
be also combined with other vegetable astringent or bit- 
ter remedies, without impairing its powers. But we are 
afraid that many additions are made, chiefly saline sub- 
stances, of which the effects are not at all understood. 
Salphurick acid, super-sulphate of alumina and-potash 
(alum,) muriate of ammonia, carbonate of potash, tar- 
trite of potash, tartrite of antimony and. potash (tartar 
emetick,) iron, lime. water, &c. have been frequently 
prescribed with it; but we know that in many of these 
mixtures decomposition occurs, which renders the whole 
either inactive, or completely deceives us with regard to 
its expected effects. 

In addition to Dr. Duncan’s observations relative to 
this important article, the following taken from Murray 
will not be deemed superfluous, 

The effects of Peruvian bark are those of a powerful 
and permanent tonick, so slow in its operation that its sti- 
mulating property is scarcely perceptible by any alteration 
in the state of the pulse, or of the temperature of the 
body. Ina large dose, it occasions nausea and headache ; 
in some habits it operates as a laxative ; In others it oc- 
casions costiveness. 

It is one of those medicines, the efficacy of whinti in 
removing disease is much greater than could be expected 
a priori, from its effects on the system in a healthy state. 

Intermittent fever is the disease for the cure of which . 
bark was intreduced into practice, and there | is still no 
remedy which equals it in power. 

The disputes respecting the mode of a ticianteteiuteie it 
are now settled. It is given as early as possible, with 
perhaps the previous exhibition of an emetick to evacuate 
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the ‘stomach ; it is repeated in the dose of one scruple or 
half a drachm every second or third hour, during the in- 
terval of the paroxysm; and it may even be given with 
safety during the hot fit, but it is then more ap to excite 
nausea. | chy ahs 

In remittent fever it is: given ideich anual frelsitony even 
though the remission of the fever may be obscure. 

In those forms of continued fever which are connected 
with debility, as in typhus, cynanche maligna, confluent 
small-pox, &c. it is regarded as one of the most valuable 
remedies. It may be prejudicial, however, in those dis- 
eases where the brain or its membranes are inflamed, or 
where there is much irritation, marked by subsultus ten- 
dinum, and convulsive motions of the extremities ; and 
in pure typhus it appears to be less useful in the begin- 
ning of the disease than in the convalescent stage. 

_Even in fevers of an opposite type, where there are 
marks of inflammatory action, particularly in acute rheu- 
matism, bark has been found useful, after blood: letting. 

In erysipelas, in gangrene, in extensive suppuration, 
and venereal ulceration, the free use of bark is of the 
greatest advantage. 

In the various forms of passive hemorrhagy, i in many 
other diseases of chronick debility, dyspepsia, hy pochon- 
driasis, paralysis, rickets, scrofula, dropsy, and ina variety 

of spasmodick affections, epilepsy, chorea, and hysteria, it 
is administered as a powerful and permanent tonick, either 
alone, or combined with other remedies suited to the par- 
ticular case. 

Its usual dose is halfa drachm. The only inconvenience 
of a larger dose is its sitting uneasy on the stomach. It 
may, therefore, if necessary, be frequently repeated, and 
in urgent cases may be taken to the extent of one ounce, 
or even two ounces, in twenty-four hours. Ina case of 
mortification, Dr. Philip Syng Physick, of Philadelphia, 
exhibited bark to the quantity of from six to eight ounces 
in twenty-four hours, without its exciting any very un- 
pleasant sensations. © 

The powder is more effectual than any of the prepara- 
tions ; it is given in wine, in any spirituous liquor, or, if it 
excite nausea, combined with an aromatick. The cold 
infusion is the least powerful, but most grateful; the de- 
coction contains much more of the active matter of the 
bark, and is the preparation generally used when the 
powder is rejected ; its dose is from'two to four ounces. 
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The spirituous tincture, though containing still more of 
the bark, cannot be extensively used. on account, of the 
menstruum, but is. principally employed occasionally, and 
in small doses of two or three drachms, as,a stomachick. 

The extract is a preparation of considerable power, 
wheu properly prepared, and is adapted to» those cases 
where the remedy requires-to be continued for some time. 
It is then given in the form of a pill, ina dose from five to 
fifteen grains. ' ; rT. 

When children cannot take the bark, it may be applied 
in the form of a quilted waistcoat with complete success; 
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CincHona Canipaa. ~ Cinchona of the Caribbean Islands. 
7 The bark. 


This species belonging to the same genus, a native of 
the Caribbee Islands, has been proposed as a substitute 
to Peruvian bark, and has, as such, been received into 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. The bark comes in 
pieces about a span in length, rolled together, and a line 
or half a line in thickness, of a brown colour on the sur- 
face, which is most commonly covered with white moss. 
It has at first a sweetish taste, but after being chewed 
some time it becomes extremely nauseous and bitter. 
Dr. Wright says he made use of this bark in all cases 
where Peruvian bark was indicated, and with the greatest | 
“SUCCESS, ee eee 


Cirrus Aurantium. Seville Orange. . The juice.of the 
fruit and its external rind. | 


. The juice of oranges is a grateful acid liquor, consist- 
sng principally ef citrick acid syrup, extractive, and mu- 
cilage; of considerable use. In febrile or inflammatory 

-distempers, for allaying heat, quenching thirst, and pro- 

_ moting the salutary excretions ; it is likewise of use in 
_genuine scorbutus, or sea scurvy. The china, or sweet 
orange, is to be preferred, as being more mild and less 
acid; and it is employed in its most simple state with 

_greatadvantage, both as a cooling medicine, and as an 

axseful antiseptick in fevers of the worst kind. The outer 
yellow rind of the fruit of the orange has a grateful aro- 
matick flavour, and a warm bitterish taste. Both are 
extracted by water; and by distillation, a small quantity _ 
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of essential oil is obtained. Its qualities are those of an 
aromatick and bitter. It has been employed to restore 
the tone of the stomach, and is a very common addition 
to combinations of bitters used in dyspepsia. It has 
likewise been given in intermittents, in a dose of a 
drachm twice or three times.a day... | 


Cirrus Mepica, Lemon Tree. The fruit, the rind of the 
fruit, and its volatile oil. 


‘The juice of lemons is similar to that of oranges, from 
which it differs little otherwise, than in containing more 
citrick acid, and-less syrup. The quantity of the former 
is indeed so great, that the acid has been named from 
this fruit, acid of lemons, and is commonly prepared 
from it. | } 

Lemon juice is one of the most cooling and antiseptick 
vegetable productions ; and is of great utility in medi- 
cine. Sir John Pringle highly praises its efficacy in the 
sea scurvy ; and it affords a grateful and cooling beve- 
rage for febrile patients ; but it should: be remarked, that 
this acid must never be freely giver to persons whose 
breast, or respiration is effected. Citrick acid is a power- 
ful and agreeable antiseptick. Its powers are much in- 
creased, according to Dr. Wright, by saturating it with 
muriate of soda. This mixture he recommends as pos- ° 
sessing very great eflicacy in dysentery, remittent fever, 
the dry bellyache, putrid sore throat, and as being per- 
fectly specifick in diabetes and lienteria. Citrick acid is 
often used with great success for allaying vomiting; 
with this intention it is mixed, with carbonate of potash, 
from which it expels the carbonick acid with efferves- 
cence. This neutral mixture should be drunk as soon as 
it is made, or the carbonick acid gas, on which actually 
the anti-emetick powers of this mixture depend, may be 
extricated in the stomach itself, by first swallowing the 
carbonate of potash, dissolved in water, and drinking 
immediately afterwards the citrick acid properly sweet- 
ened. The doses are about a scruple of the carbonate 
dissolved in eight or ten drachms of water, and an 
ounce of lemon juice, or an equivalent quantity of citrick 
acid. | 

Lemon juice is also an ingredient in many pleasant 
_ refrigerant drinks, which are of very great use in allay- 
ee 
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ing febrile heat and thirst. Of these the most generally 
useful is lemonade, or elicited lemon juice, properly 
sweetened. Lemonade, with the addition of a certain 
quantity of any good ardent spirit, forms the well known 
beverage, punch, which is sometimes given as a cordial 
to the sick. The acid of lemons is a known antidote 
against narcatick vegetable poisons, and among these in 
particular against opium. It has therefore been recom- 
mended that with every dose of opium a proportion of this 
acid in the quantity of two ounces to the grain, should 
be taken, by which means the uneasiness which that 
drug often communicates will be prevented, and its dis- 
tressing consequences avoided. Hence the use of acids, 
to persons who are habitually obliged to take considera- 
ble diaas of opiates, cannot be too strongly recommend- 
ed. To the liberal use of vegetable acids are to be 
ascribed the slight effects which opium possesses over 
the eastern nations, and not to the influence of coffee, as 
commonly alleged. 

Either of the following methods is recommended for 
preserving the juice of lemons, or limes. Boil the juice 
after straining it, and bottle it; or squeeze the fruit; put 
the juice and pulp into a bottle; cover the top with an 
inch of oil ; cork and rosin the bottle. The juice is sup- 
posed to feed upon the pulp. Before using the juice, the 
palp and oil must be carefully taken out. 

The yellow peel is an elegant aromatick, and is fre 
quently employed in stomachick tinctures, and infusions; 
it is considerably less hot than orange peel, and yields in 
distillation with water a less quantity of essential oil; its 
flavour is nevertheless more perishable, yet does not 
arise so readily with spirit of wine ; for a spirituous ex- 
tract made from lemon peel possesses the aromatick taste 
and smell of the subject in much greater perfection than 
an extract prepared in the same manner from the peels 
of oranges. In the shops a syrup is prepared from the 

juice, and the peel is candied; the peel is an ingredient 
in the bitter infusions and wines ; the essential oil enters. 
the volatile aromatick spirit, or spiritus ammoniz compo- 


mag as it is now called, and some other formule. +n 
rine 


Coccus Cacti. Cochineal. 


i: ‘ 


Cochineal is a small, irregular, rovrddish bday of a 
dark red colour on the outside, and a deep bright red 
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within. It consists of aninsect which derives its nourish- 

ment from the leaves of the cactus coccinellifer, or, as it is 

differently called, nopal, or nopelleca. This plant is found 

most abundantly in Mexico, and other parts of New 

Spain; and from its leaves cochineal insects are collect- 

ed, and killed either by being immersed in hot water, or 

put into an oven moderately heated, or more advantage- 

ously, by being exposed to the scorching rays of the sun. 

These singular insects in their successive generations, are 
taken by the Mexicans three times in a year, carefully 

preserving over the winter in their houses such as may be 

necessary for breeders, while attached to the succulent 

leaves of the plant. No less than 800,000 pounds, each 

pound containing at least 70,000 insects, are imported an- 

nually into Europe, as a highly valuable colouring drug. 

They are principally consumed by the scarlet dyers, and 

for the purpose of making carmine. The best sort has 

been sold for one guinea the pound. It is remarkable that 

the dried insect may be kept unimpaired for an indefinite» 
length of time. 

The true cochineal has been found in South Carolina, 
and Mr. K. Peal of Philadelphia asserts, that he has dis- 
covered it upon the island of Little St. Simons, on the 
coast of Georgia. It is extremely desirable that the in- 
sect, and the cactus coccinellifer plant on which it breeds, 
should be cultivated in the southern states. The planter 
might find it a valuable source of revenue, when, from 
vicissitudes in the season, their crops of rice or cotton 
should fail. ! higpote at 

Cochineal is not employed in medicine, except for the 
purpose of imparting a beautiful red colour to some tinc- 
tures. Their colour is easily extracted, both by alcohol 
and water. | | hohe 

“Cochineal flourishes on the native nopal, or prickly 
pear of South Carolina. The insect thrives well, and 
increases and spreads on every leaf rapidly. 

» “ The breeding of the cochineal is, however, attended 
with precarious circumstances ; the insect is exposed to 
a variety of dangers from the violence of the winds, the 
rains, fogs, frosts, and other causes, and also from the de- 
predations of birds, who are very fond of these insects.” 
i Rees’s Cyclo. 

Cochineal has been lately recommended as an anodyne 

and antispasmodick in hooping cough. | 
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Cocos Butyracea. The Mackaw Tree. Palm. Trees. 
The fixed oil of the nut, commonly called Palm Oil. 


This oil is obtained from the kernel of the fruit of the 
palm tree; which is imported from the West ‘Indies 
whither the tree lias been transplanted from Afr ica. Iti is. 
of an orange colour, and of the consistence of ointment, 
emitting a strong agreeable odour, but having very little 
taste; both of which it entirely loses by long kéeping, 
when it becomes unfit for use. It is chiefly employed 
externally, for mitigating pains, cramps, and similar af- 
fections: it is likewise used for the cure of chilblains, 
and, if early applied, has often proved successful. With 
camphor, palm oil makes a common, and very excellent 
liniment of the stimulating kind. Muriated ammonia, 
(sal ammoniack) in very fine powder, rubbed with cam- 
phorated palm oil. forms one of the most active and valua- 
ble liniments, as a discutient to indolent tumours, rigidity 
of the tendons, &c. ah 


Cocutrarta Armoracta. Horse Radish. The leaves ~ 
and root. 


An indigenous perennial plant, growing on the sides of | 
ditches, the banks of rivers, and other damp places,, 
flowering in the month of May. For medicinal and culi- 
nary uses, it is also cultivated in gardens. .Horse radish 
root has a quick pungent smell, and a penetrating acrid 
taste ; it nevertheless contains in certain vessels a sweet 
juice: ‘which sometimes exudes upon the surface. By 
drying, it loses its acrimony ; but if kept in a cool place, 
covered with sand, it retains its qualities for a considera- 
ble time. . 

The medicinal effects of this root are to stimulate the 
solids, and promote the fluid secretions ; it seems to ex- 
tend its action through the whole habit, and affect the mi- 
nutest glands. It is greatly recommended by Sydenham 
in dropsies, particularly sucb as succeed intermittent fe- 
vers. In paralytick complaints horse radish bas some- 
times been applied with advantage as a stimulating reme- 
dy to the parts affected. When steeped in vinegar during 
a fortnight, this root is said effectually to remove freckles 
din the face. A syrup made by boiling scraped, horse 
radish in brown sugar, is an excellent remedy in the 
decline of colds ne of pleurisies, to promote expecto- 
ration, and remove hoarseness. 
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@ocuieaRia Orricinatis. Garden Scurvy Grass. The 
plant. 9°” ee 


This is an annual plant growing on the sea shore, and 
in mountainous situations, and is sometimes cultivated in 
gardens. It possesses a considerable degree of acrimony, 
and by distillation it affords an essential oil, the smell of 
which is so strong as to make the eyes walter. 

The fresh plant is a gentle stimulant and diuretick, 
and is chiefly used for the cure of the sea scurvy. It is 
employed externally as a gargle in sore throat, and scor- 
butick affections ofthe gums and mouth. It may be eaten 
in substance to any quantity, or the juice may be express- 
ed from it, or it may be infused in wine or water, or its 
virtues may be extracted by distillation. Dr. Withering 
says it is a powerful remedy in the pituitous asthma, and 
in what Sydenham calls the scorbutick rheumatism. The 
juice is prescribed along with that of oranges, by the 
name of antiscorbutick juice. 


Correa ARARICA. The Coffee Tree. The fruit. 


_ A shrub from twelve to eighteen feet high, originally a 
native of Arabia, but is now cultivated in the East and 
‘West Indies, and in several parts of America. The Ara- 
bian, or Mocha coffee, imported from the Levant, is far 
the most aromatick and resinous, and, on account of its 
superiour flavour, is the most esteemed. Very various 
have been the opinions entertained by different physicians 
relative to the medicinal qualities of the coffee-berry ; 
some inveighing against its use as a pernicious Indulgence, 
others, on the contrary, are as vehement in its praise. It 
has been suspected of producing palsies ; and Dr. Perci- 
val assures us, from his own observations, that the suspi- 
cion is not, altogether, without foundation. According, 
‘however, to the experiments, and, in the language of the 
same respectable author, coffee is slightly astringent and 
‘antiseptick ; it moderates alimentary fermentation, and is 
powerfully sedative. Its medicinal qualities seem to be 
derived from the grateful sensation it produces on the sto- 
mach, and from the sedative powers its exerts on the vis 
vite. Hence it assists digestion, and relieves the head- 
ache ; but in delicate habits it often occasions watchful-. 
ness, tremours, and many of those complaints denomi- 


nated nervous. 


S 
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_ The celebrated sir John Pringle, bestows high enco- 
miums on coffee, as a remedy in paroxysms of the period- 
ick asthma. He directs the best Mocha, coffee, newly 
burnt, and made very strong immediately after grinding 
it, an ounce to one dish, without milk or sugar, to be re- 
peated after the interval ofa quarter or half an hour, until 
relief be obtained. We are assured also, that sir John 
Floyer, during the latter year of his life, kept free from, 
or lived easy under this afflictive complaint, by the use 
of strong coffee. it 

- With respect to the medicinal properties of coffee, says 
Dr. Willich, it is in general excitant and stimulating, 
though we doubt whether it relaxes the animal fibres, as 
has by some authors been supposed. Its. more or less 
wholesome effect greatly depends on the climate, as well 
as the age, constitution, and other peculiarities of the in- 
dividual. Hence it cannot be recommended to children, 
or persons of a hot, cholerick, nervous, or phthisical habit; 
nor will it be so useful in warm, as in cold and temperate 
climates ; but to the phlegmatick and sedentary, a cup.of 
coffee, one or two hours after a meal, or, which is still 
better, one hour before it, may be of service to promote 
digestion, and prevent or remove a propensity, to sleep. 
In cases of spasmodick asthma, hypochondrniasis, scrofula, 
diarrhma, agues, and particularly against narcotick poi- 
sons, such as opium, hemlock, &c. coffee often produces 
the best effects; nor is there a domestick remedy, better 
adapted to relieve periodical headaches which proceed 
from want of tone, or from debility of the stomach. ; 
_ The heaviness, headache, giddiness, sickness, and ner- 
vous affections, which attack some persons in the morn- 
ing, after taking an opiate at night, are abated by a cup 
or two of strong coffee, 


+ 


Cotcnicum AutumnaLe. Meadow Saffron. The root. 


This. plant grows wild in rich and moist meadows in 
England, but has not been discovered in the United 
States. It is cultivated in the Elgin Botanick Garden, at 
New York. The root is bulbous; when recent, it is ex- 
tremely acrid, a small quantity occasioning a sense of 
burning heat in the stomach, strangury, and tenesmus ; at 
other times, it is entirely void of acrimony; this.difference 
depending on climate, age, or season. The root of this 
plant, prepared in the form of oxymel or syrup, was for- 
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merly reccived into the pharmacopeias as a remedy in 
dropsy, and supposed to be diuretick ; but from the uncer- 
tainty of its operation, it was never established in prac- 
tice. One ounce of the fresh root, digested in one pint of 
vinegar ina close glass vessel for twenty-four hours, forms 
the vinegar of meadow saffron ; and the oxymel is made 
by adding two pounds of honey to the above. The dose 
when designed as a diuretick is two or three drachms, but 
may be gradually increased to an ounce or more. Col- 
chicum autumnale has recently been brought into notice 
by Mr. Want, of England, whose numerous experiments 
have resulted in the full belief that it possesses the power 
ofremoving the paroxysms ¢f gout, In a degree fully equal 
to the celebrated eau medicinale ; and he has since had 
abundant experience to satisfy himself of the identity of 
the two medicines. He directs a tincture to be made by 
infusing, for two or three days, a quantity of the fresh 
sliced root of the colchicum, in proof spirits of wine, in 
the proportion of four ounces of the former to eight of the 
latter. This tincture he employed in all his first experi- 
ments ; but as the efficacious parts of the plant are soluble 
in water or wine, either of these menstrua may be used ; 
‘and to produce a medicine more particularly resembling 
the eau medicinale in its external circumstances, it is 
merely necessary to use good Sherry or Lisbon. For 
medicinal purposes, a recent infusion of the fresh or dried 
root in water is equally efficacious. Mr. W. has made 
extensive trials with this watery infusion, and never been 
disappointed in its effects. He was led to employ the 
dried root, from observing its variable strength when fresh, 
in which it appears to be much influenced by the weather 
and season of the year. The dose of this tincture, whe- 
ther it be made with water, wine, or spirit, should be the 
same, and should vary according to the constitution of the 
patient. Upon an average, we may fix two drachms, or 
two ordinary tea spoonfuls, as the proper quantity for an 
adult. Mr. W.’s experiments have been made in at least 
forty cases, followed by results of the most satisfactory 
nature, the paroxysms being always removed ; and, in 
several instances, no return of the disease having taken 
place after an interval of several months. Mr. W. is 
authorized by Sir Joseph Banks, and major Rennell, to 
publish their decided conviction that his medicine, and 
the eau medicinale are the same, as far as they are ena- 
bled to judge from the appearauce, taste, and smell.— 
JMed. and Phys. Journal. . 
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bY | Colchicum Seeds. ©) 5). “ye 

di the London Medical Repository, some account is 
published by Mr. Williams of the employment of the seeds 
ef colchicum in three cases of venereal rheumatism. He 
administered the vinous tincture of the colchicum seeds 
in the dose of a fluidrachm and a half in water twice ina 
day, and this in repeated instances afforded relief. Mr. 
Williams gives a decided preference to the seeds in com- 
parison to the root of the colchicum. He represents the 
effects of the latter to be uncertain, and ungovernable in 
some cases, and states that he has known them in one 
case prove fatal. He knows of no had effects to have 
resulted from the use of the seeds, and considers them as 
suited toa far more extensive range of cases than the 


root. In the same publication are extracts from a work . 


by Mr. Haden, and observations by his son to the follow- 
ing purport. That the colchicum is a remedy of great 
power in the treatment of inflammatory diseases, both 
acute and chronick, and therefore a substitute for bleed- 
ing in disorders which are connected with increased action 
of the heart and arteries. [n pure inflammations, if it be 
given every four hours until it produce an abundant pur- 
gative effect, the pulse wi!l become nearly natural, from 
being either ‘quick and hard, or slow and full. In organick 
derangements of structure when occasionally attended by 
inflammatory symptoms the above.treatment answers per- 
fectly in caring the superinduced inflammation. In chro- 
nick rheumatism six grains with one drachm of sulphate 
of potash taken every morning will always answer the 
purpose. Although in some cases many weeks elapse be- 
fore a cure is effected, yet if the patient persevere it will 
not fail. It has great influence in consumptions, but it 
does not remove the complaint. After accidents, its ef- 
fects are sometimes extraordinary if immediately given. 
In acute cases from two to cight grains of the powder with 
a scruple or more of sulphate of potash in rose mixture 
every four or six hours, increasing the dose after a few 
hours until either purging is produced on the second or 
_ third day, or the common black dose, or calomel is given 
inaddition. In chronick cases one considerable dose of 
five grains or upwards is given every morning early with 
a drachm of sulphate of potash in a tumbler nearly full of 
warm water. In this form it is continued for weeks to- 
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~gether, other opening medicines, such as jalap, being add- 
ed to it, as occasion may require. . In some cases, indeed, 
no relief occurs, even on the third day, when full doses of 
epening medicine are required, or it is necessary to in- 
crease the dose of colchicum ; but in others the medicine 

urges on the second day without producing a correspond- 
ing relief of the symptoms; or the case is such as to make 
much purging unadviseable; in these cases a smaller 
quantity of the sal polychrest is given with the colchicum, 
or the latter alone without admixture. In children and 
weakly subjects the dose of the powder in all cases varies 
from sixteen grains to two scruples ; soas to give from two 
to five or six grains of the colchicum, the full drachm con- 
taining about seven grains. It is necessary however to 
be cautious in taking these doses of the powder as a gene- 
ralrule. As little even as three grains every six hours 
will be sufficient to overcome common feverish attacks es- 
pecially in persons of but moderate powers. Another pa- 
per in the London Medical Repository contains’ a states © 
ment by Mr. Rice, of eases of acute diseases treated by 
the colchicum autumnale, viz. acute rheumatism cured by 
one dose of the tincture of colchicum. The dose was a 
drachm and a half given ia an infusion of senna and salts. 
In a case of puerpural fever, and another of erysipelatous 
inflammation the colchicum was given in combination with 
other active articles and proved to be a very useful auxil- 
iary. Mr. Rice prescribed it in form of powders, five 
grains of the colchicum with five of jalap; and in the form 
of bolus, five grains of colchicum and five of calomel; also 
in powders, containing each three grains of colchicum and 
twenty of sulphate of potash. 


- 


Cotompa. Colemba. The root. 


Of the plant which furnishes this root, no botanical ac- 
count has been obtained. It is brought from the town of 
Colomho, in the island of Ceylon, in round pieces; the 
sides covered with a bark; the woody part of a bright 
yellow colour. It bas an aromatick smell, and a bitter 
taste. It yields its bitterness to water, but proof spirit is 
iis proper menstruum. The Colomba-root is a powerful 
antiseptick and bitter; it is used with much advantage in 
affections of the stomach and intestinal canal, accom- 
panied with redundance of bile; it is also employed sue- 

20 
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cessfully in dyspepsia. Nor is it attended with any heat- 
ing effect, and it may therefore be advantageously taken 
in pulmonary consumption and other hectical cases, both 
with a view to correct acrimony and strengthen the diges- 
tive organs, Its dose is half a drachm of the powder, 
which in urgent cases may be repeated every third or 
fourth hour. The use of this valuable drug has been par- 
ticularly recommended to the attention of practitioners, by 
Dr. Percival, of Manchester, in his experimental essays ; 
and it has been found to answer expectation; but it is to 
be regretted that it is not so regularly imported as to ad- 
mit of our shops being supplied with it of good quality, it 
being frequently found either in a decayed or adulterated 
state. It has been discovered in the vicinity of the Ohio 
river in large quantities, and is said to be of an excellent 
quality. (See Frasera Carolinensis.) 


Conitum Macuratum. Hemlock. Cuicuta. The leaves 
and seeds. 


This is a large biennial umbelliferous plant, which grows 
very commonly about the sides of fields and hedges, and 
in moist shady. places. The root is white, long, of the 
thickness of the finger, contains when it is young a milky 
juice, and resembles both in size and form, the carrot. In 
the spring it is very poisonous, in harvest less so. The 
stalk is three, four, and often six feet high, hollow, smooth, 
and marked with red or brown spots. The leaves are 
large, and of a dark green colour, having a faint disagreea- 
ble smell, resembling the urine of a cat. The seeds are 
inferiour in strength. ‘The whole plant is a virulent poison, 
but varying very much in strength according to circum- 
stances. When taken in an over dose, it produces vertigo, 
dimness of sight, difliculty of speech, nausea, putrid eruc- 
tations, anxiety, tremours, and paralysis of the limbs: to 
which may be added, dilation of the pupils, delirium, stu- 
por, and convulsions. But the internal use of this narco- 
tick medicine was introduced by Dr. Stork, who found that 
in small doses, it might be given with safety. He recom- 
mended it particularly in scirrhus and in cancerous sores, 
in which it received a very extensive trial. While its 
inefficacy towards effecting a radical cure is established, 
its utility as a palliative medicine is generally admitted. 
It has likewise been found serviceable in scrofulous and 
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venereal ulcerations, cutaneous affections, glandular tu- 
mours, chronick rheumatism, and various other diseases. 
In open cancer it often abates the pains, and is free from 
the constipating effects of opium. The dose is two or three 
grains of the powdered leaves, or one or two grains of the 
inspissated juice. It requires to be increased, in general, 
to a very considerable extent: at the same time, this must 
be done with caution, as both the dried leaves and inspis- 
sated juice are variable in their strength. In some cases 
the former have been increased to upwards of two ounces 
a day without producing giddiness. Dr. L. Valentine has 
furnished the publick with a remarkable case at St. Do- 
mingo, of an inveterate disease of the bladder, attended 
by tetters and erysipelas, in which he prescribed the lat- 
ter from six or eight grains to a drachm, and afterwards 
to three drachms per day. At the end of one year his 
patient had taken the quantity of four pounds; by which 
a radical eure was effected.* In this and in other well 
attested instances, salivation was induced by the use of 
hemlock. 

In scirrhus and other affections of the liver, and in 
difficult and painful menstruation, cicuta has been em- 
ployed with much advantage. In that distressing disease 
termed tic doloureux, or neuralgia, cicuta has been found 
a remedy of great importance. It seldom fails to palliate 
the painful paroxysms, and in some instances it has ef- 
fected radical cures. Jn its exhibition the dose is to be 
gradually increased from one grain of the inspissated 
juice, or extract, to the full extent which the particular 
constitution can bear, or circumstances require. As the 
effect of the medicine becomes evident within two hours, 
and often within fifteen or twenty minutes after being re- 
ceived into the stomach, the second or third dose may be 
increased to five grains, and adding five grains to every 
future dose, progressively every second hour, or at longer 
or shorter intervals according to the urgency of the case, 
ull its effects on the system are evinced by the occurrence 
of slight dizziness, nausea, or some other sensation. In 
ane recent instance three hundred grains were given in 
six hours, .nd in another four hundred grains in seven 
hours, by which dizziness and faintings, with inability to 
set up, were induced, but a very essential respite from 
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pain was the happy result.* When the extract of cicuta 
appears of doubtful quality, the tincture of the same 
plant prepared in the same proportions as the tincture of 
digitalis, may be substituted, beginning with thirty drops, 
and increasing in the same manner as the extract. As no 
medicine is more variable and uncertain in its strength 
than the extract of cicuta, every prescriber should be 
particularly attentive to the preparation which he em- 
ploys. That which comes from Europe is of little 
strength, and seldom to be relied on. hel. 

The extract should be renewed from the fresh plant 
every year. The leaves collected for the purpose must 
be at full maturity while in flower, and the decoction 
should be evaporated by means of boiling salt water. — 

The dried leaves are less liable to injury from keeping, 
than the inspissated juice. The leaves should he col- 
lected in the month of June or July, when the plant is in 
flower, and its peculiar smell strong. The drying of the 
leaves should be performed quickly before a fire on tin 
plates, and the powder should be kept in phials closely 
stopped and secluded from the light, for this soon dissi- 
pates the green colour, and with it the virtues of the me- 
dicine. The proof of the drying having been well -per- 
formed is the powder’s retaining the odour of the leaves, 
and the deepnegs and freshness of the cclour. Drs Joshua 
Fisher, a highly respectable and intelligible physician of 
Beverly, has experienced the beneficial effects of cicata 
in a variety of cases of scrofulous affections of the abdo- 
minal viscera, and in phthisis pulmonatis, | But ine the 
hands of this accurate observer, cicuta has been found 
remarkably successful as a remedy in jaundice occasioned 
‘by spasmodick contraction of the biliary ducts. He ad- 
duces a variety of instances in which the antispasmodick 
powers of this medicine were happily demonstrated, ‘and 
cures completely effected. 

Drs. Jackson and Bigelow, medical professors in our 
university, have added their testimony in favour of the 
great utility of this remedy in the cure of jaundice. 


- When the dose is gr radually increased until its effects are 


distinctly felt in the head and stomach, the yellowness of 
the skin and eyes in most cases begins to oer pert by the , 
second day, and the disease is soon removed. 


* See Amer. Modern Practice, page 468, 469. 
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Convotvutus Scammonta. Scammony. The gum-resin. 
This is a concrete gummy-resinous juice obtained from 
the roots of the convolvulus scammoma, or Syrian bind 
weed, an exotick plant growing in Asiatick Turkey. The 
best scammony is imported from Aleppo, in light, spongy, 
friable masses, ofa shining blackish ash colour. It pos- 
sesses a faint unpleasant smell, and a bitterish pungent 
taste. It consists of resin and gum, in general nearly in 
equal proportions. In its medicinal effects, scammony is 
an efficacious but violent purgative, employed chiefly in 
obstinate constipation. Iftriturated with sugar, almonds, 
or gum arabick, it becomes sufficiently mild, and safe in 
its operation. It may also be dissolved in <a strong de- 
coction: of liquorice, in which form it is not disagreeable 
to the palate, and proves a gentle laxative. The com- 
mon dose is from three to twelve grains. The true scam- 
mony plant has lately, it is said, been found in Sussex 
county, New Jersey ; but with what prospect of its being 
productive, is not ascertained. | 


Convotvutus Jatara. Jalap. The root. 


The dried root of jalap is imported from New Spain in 
thin transverse slices; solid and heavy, of a dark gray 
colour, and striated texture. It has little smell, its taste 
is bitter and subacrid. The medicinal activity of jalap 
resides principally ifnot wholly in the resin, which, though 
given in small doses, occasions violent griping. The 
gummy part bears an inconsiderable proportion to the re- 
sinous; and is found to have little or no cathartick power ; 
but as a diuretick it is extremely active. That jalap is 
an eflicacious and safe purgative, daily experience must 
evince ; and, except when given in very large doses, it is 
not heating to the system. If triturated with hard sugar 
it becomes ia moderate doses a safe medicine for children, 
which in this form they will readily receive, as the jalap 
itself has very little taste. Jalap in large doses, or when 
combined with mild muriate of mercury (calomel,) is re- 
commended as an anthelmintick anda hydragogue. The 
dose of the simple powder is commonly from one scruple 
to two, but its efficacy is considerably increased by the 
addition of crystals of tartar. Dr. Rush’s celebrated pur- 
gative in yellow fever, consists of ten grains of jalap and 
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ten of calomel, but double the quantity of the former has 
been found to bea more suitable proportion. Dr. Aiken 
asserts that fifteen grains of jalap with two or three of 
ipecacuanha purge more than twice the quantity of jalap 


t 


by itself. 
~Convotvunus Panpuratus, Wild Potato. The root. 


This is supposed by professor Barton, to be the mecha- 
meck, or wild rhubarb of some of our Indians, In the state 
of Delaware it is called wild-potato vine; and the root 
kussander or kassader, (a corruption of the word cassada.) 
From one of our species of convolvulus, an extract has 
been procured, but little if any inferiour to the scammony 
of the shops. In Virginia, and some other parts of the 
United States, the root of this plant has been much re- 
commended in cases of gravel. It is used either in .pow- 
der or in decoction. Dr. Harris, of New Jersey, has 
found an infusion, or decoction of the root, very useful in- 
his own case. He is persuaded, that it has enabled him 
to pass the calculi renales with much facility. 


Coratrera Orricinatis. Copaiva Tree. .The liquid 
resin, called balsam of copaiva.. 


The tree which produces the balsam copaiva is a native 
of the Spanish West Indies, and of some part of the con- 
tinent of South America. . It grows to a large size, and 
the resinous juice flows in considerable quantities from in- 
cisions made in the trunk. It is thick and tenacious, with 
a yellowish tinge, has a peculiar not disagreeable smell, 
and a pungent bittertaste. It is soluble in alcohol and in 
expressed and essential oils, Distilled with water it af- 
fords nearly half its weight of an essential oil, an. insipid 
resin being the residuum. | aie 

Balsam of copaiva increases the urinary discharge, and 
communicates to the urine a violet odour. In too large a 
dose, it ex¢ites inflammation of the urinary) passages. 
From its power of stimulating these parts, it frequently 
proves successful in the cure of gleet. It has also been 
given in leucorrhcea and in hemorrhoidal affections with 
advantage. It is a usefal corroborating detergent medi- 
cine. It strengthens the nervous system, tends to loosen 
the bowels; and in large doses proves purgative, pro- 
motes urine, and cleanses and heals exulcerations in the 
urinary passages, which it Is supposed to perform more 
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effectually than any of the other resinous fluids. It has 
also been recommended in dysenteries, and in diseases of 
the breast and lungs. Very dangerous coughs have been 
cured by the use of this balsam alone. In catarrhal af- 
fections to which old people are liable, it is a useful 
medicine. ‘The dose should not exceed forty or fifty 
drops twice or thrice a day. A convenient way to take 
itis, to mix it up in brown sugar, drinking a glass of 
water after each dose, or it may be diffused in water by 
the medium of a mucilage of gum arabick. 

* It is now upwards of ten years,”’ says professor Chap- 
man, “ since I have trusted exclusively to the balsam co- 
paiva in the cure of gonorrhea, and my confidence in its 
powers is fully established. Contrasted with the ordinary 
mode of treating the disease by injections, this plan hasa 
decided superiority. It is more convenient to the patients 
It produces no swelled testicle. It occasions no stric- 
tures. It leaves no gleet. It is more prompt and certain 
in the cure. I prescribe the medicine at the very com- 
mencement of the aitack, utterly regardless of all the ap- 
pearances of inflammation, and exhibit it freely. Nothing 
more speedily abates the ardor uring, chordee, and other 
troublesome affections. It will sometimes be useful to 
combine with the copaiva the dulcified spirit of nitre, and 
a considerable portion of laudanum. If judiciously ad- 
ministered, the copaiva will commonly effect a cure in 
three or four days, and sometimes in a much shorter pe- 
riod. Ihave known it often to put an end to the disease 
in less than twenty-four hours. But to attain this free 
and prompt operation of the medicine, the patient must 
honestly abstain from every stimulating article of diet or 
drink, and impose upon himself a complete state of rest. 
[have also found the copaiva very serviceable in reliev- 
ing the strangury from blisters.’?. (Murray’s Mat. Med. 
by Chapman.) 

‘Care should be taken that the balsam be pure, neither 
adulterated nor injured by age. ‘The following is a con- 
venient formula, and well adapted in some cases ie ets 
sis pulmonalis. 


K& Bal. copaiva, 3ss. 
Spt. lavend. comp. spt. nit. dul. aa 3u. 
Laudanum 3i. 
Gum arab. 3ii. 
Water 34. m. 
Dose, a Sistas spoonful, morning, noon, and night. 
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Mike be hd rt, oe e : , by delvhay, ag ea 
> Corptis Trirouia. Gold Thread. Theroot. | 
This article has by botanists been ranked with the 

hellebores, but professor Bigelow in his medical botany 
has adopted from Mr. Salisbury the generick name of 
-coptis. Itis a small delicate plant found in wet swampy 
situations. ‘The stems are erectand naked. The Jeaves 
grow by threes at the termination of the stems, and are 
evergreen, roundish and lobed. The white solitary blos- 
soms appear in May. The roots appear singular, creep- 
ing extensively under moss and decayed leaves; they are 
thread shaped and of a bright yellow colour, from which 
the name of gold thread is taken. The root has long 
been a popular remedy as a local application in aphthous 
and cankerous sores in the mouths of children, but Dr. 
Bigelow has ascertained by examination that it is entirely 
destitute of astringent or stimulating qualities, by which 
it can act on the ulcerated spots with efficacy. Asa pure 
tonick bitter, he observes, capable of strengthening the 
viscera and promoting digestion, if is entitled to rank with 
most articles of that kind now ion use. Its character re- 
sembles that of gentlan, quassia, and columbo, being a 
simple bitter, without aroma or astringency. The tinc- 
ture made by digesting half an ounce of the bruised root 
in eight aunces of diluted alcohol, forms a preparation of 
a fine yellow colour, possessing the whole bitterness of the 
plant. This Dr. Bigelow has given in various instances 
to dyspepticks and convalescents, who have generally ex- 
pressed satisfaction from its effects, at least, as frequently 
as from other medicines of its class. <A teaspoon full 
may be taken three times a day. In substance, it rests 
wellon the stomach, in doses of ten or twenty grains. 


Corianprum Sativum. Coriander. The seeds. 


The seeds of coriander have commonly been imported 
from the south of Europe; but the plant is ieetienils cul- 
tivated in our own gardens, and may be produced to any 
extent. It is an annual umbelliferous plant, and the seeds 
difer from all the others of that class in being spherical. 
These possess a pleasant flavour ; and when encrusted 
with sugar are sold by the confectioners under the name 
of coriander comfits. ‘Their taste is moderately warm. 
Like caraway, they are used as carminative, and like- 
wise to cover the taste and flavour of some medicines, 
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particularly senna, when given under the form of infusion 
or tincture. 1s Mla ad i ile 
Cornus Froripa. Common Dogwood. Boxwood. The 
| fruit and bark. 


This is one of our most beautiful and useful shrubs, 
growing in almost every part of the United States. In 
New England it is well known by the name of boxwood. 
{t flowers very early in the spring, and with so much re- 
gularity that some of our southern tribes were accustom- 
ed to name the spring season from its flowering. The 
flowers generally make their appearance about the be- 
ginning of May, in the middle states, and exhibit a most 
beautiful appearance. The large white flowers form a 
fine contrast with the green of the forest, and are the orna- 
ment of our woods. These are succeeded by oblong 
drupes or berries of a rich glossy crimson colour which 
ripen in September. They have a very bitter taste, and 
an infusion of them in rum or brandy Is much esteemed 
as an agreeable morning bitter. The bark both of the 
stem and root, is considerably astringent, and has long 
been employed in intermittent fevers. And as possessing 
properties closely allied to the Peruvian bark, this and 
the following article will be found excellent substitutes. 

Cornus Sericea, or American red-rod cornel. Called 
also red willow ; swamp dogwood ; blue berried dogwood. 
This agrees in its generick character with the cornus flo- 
rida. It grows in a moist soil: by the sides of creeks and 
rivers, and in swamps, seldom attaining in height more 
than six or eight feet. In general a considerable number 
of stems arise from the same root, and are very straight. 
The bark of the young shoots is very smooth, shining, and 
of a rich dark red colour. The branches are placed op- 
posite, as are also the leaves, which a good deal resemble 
the cornus florida. The flowers are produced in clusters | 
or cymes at the extremity of every branch, and give to 
this shrub a very elegant appearance, being of a whitish 
colour in June and July. They are succeeded by succu- 
lent drupes or berries, which are of a blue colour, inclin- 
ing to green when ripe. 

Both these American species of cornel are found by 
experiments instituted by Dr. John M. Walker to possess 
the same ingredients with cinchona. The bark of cor- 
hus sericea forms a beautiful tincture with proof spirit, 

26 
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which has been useful in the latter stages of diarrhea 
unaccompanied with fever. This and the powdered bark 
of both species are well deserving a place in the apothe- 
caries’ shops, as valuable additions to our materia medica. 
It is asserted by Dr. Walker that in whatever form of 
disease the cinchona has been decidedly serviceable, the 
corni will be found equally so. They are like cinchona 
bark, bitter and astringent in the mouth, tonick and febri- 
fuge in the stomach; and their chemical analysis affords 
results perfectly analogous. Thirty-five grains of pow- 
_ dered bark of dogwood is considered equal to thirty of 
cinchona. Professor Barton adds his decided testimony 
relative to the efficacy of dogwood as a valuable substitute 
for the Peruvian bark in the cure of intermittent fevers. 
This article as a remedy has attracted the attention of 
medical practitioners of the United States, many of whom 
have vouched for their tonick and astringent powers, as 
being little if any inferiour to those of cinchona officinalis. 
If therefore our native productions are adequate to our 
exigencies, let expensive exoticks be rejected. 


Crocus Sativus. Common Saffron. The summit of the 
- pistils, called saffron. 


Saffron is a bulbous rooted perennial plant, very gene- 
rally cultivated in gardens in European countries. The 
smell of saffron is pleasant and aromatick, but narcotick ; 
the taste a fine aromatick bitter, and it immediately gives 
a deep yellow colour to the saliva, when chewed. © 

The active matter is equally extracted by alcohol, 
water, proof spirit, and vinegar. Saffron is remarkably 
fragrant, and is highly esteemed, as it exhilarates the spi- 
rits when taken in small doses; but, if used in too large 
portions, it produces immoderate mirth, and all the con- 
sequences resulting from the abuse of spirituous liquors. 
This drug was formerly considered an excellent remedy 
-in hysterick depressions originating from spasms, or in ob-. 
struction of the uterine secretions ; but in modern practice, 
it is seldom employed, though it enters into several medi- 
cinal preparations. The best saffron is that raised in 
England: it ought to be of a deep red or orange colour, 
fresh and tough, though neither too dry nor too moist, and 
of a strong but pleasant aromatick odour. The common 
saffron of our gardens, if properly prepared by moisten- 
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ing with brandy and pressing into cakes, will be found a 
tolerable substitute for the imported drug. 


Croton ExreutuHeria. Cascearilla. The bark. 


This bark is imported from the Bahama Islands, par- 
ticularly from one of them of the name of Elutheria, 
whence its title is derived. But Dr.Wright also found 
the tree on the seashore in Jamaica, where it is common, 
and rises to about twenty feet. It is imported in the form 
of curled pieces, or rolled up into short quills about an’ 
inch in width, externally resembling the Peruvian bark. 
Divested of its whitish upper rind, the cascarilla possesses 
an agreeable smell, and a bitterish, pungent aromatick 
taste. This inflammable drug, when burning, emits a 
fragrant odour, not unlike that of musk. 

The cascarilla is frequently and successfully adminis- 
tered in intermittent fevers, even as a substitute for the 
cinchona ; being less liable to produce the inconveniences 
which the latter is apt to occasion by its astringency. 
Cascarilla, according to medical writers, has also been 
employed with uncommon advantage in dangerous epide- 
mick and petechial fevers, in flatulent colicks, internal he- 
morrhages, dysenteries, and diarrhceas. The virtues of 
cascarilla are partially extracted by water, and totally by 
rectified spirit, though it is more efficacious given in pow- 
der from ten to thirty grains every four, six, or eight hours. 


CuBEBA.  Cubebs. ‘The fruit. 


This is an East India fruit having a great resemblance 
to pepper. The principal difference distinguishable by the 
eye, is that each cubeb is furnished with a long slender 
stalk. In aromatick warmth and pungency, cubebs are 
far inferiour to pepper. ‘They were formerly considered 
medicinal, but are little known in modern practice. They - 
have now a place in the materia medica of our national 
pharmacopeia. It has been found by recent experience 
that cubebs are of great utility as a remedy in gonorrhea. 
In the Edinburgh Medical Journal it is stated that Mr. 
Adams has experienced the efficacy of this remedy in nu- 
merous instances, and he is disposed to consider it as a 
specifick in the early stage of gonorrhoea. When exhi- 
bited before inflammation has come on and being con-. 
joined with the usual injection of sulphate of zinc, it has 
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rarely been found to fail in removing the affection within 
two or three days. The manner of preparing the pow- 
der of cubeba is extremely simple. All that is necessa- 
ry is to put it into'some aqueous vehicle. The dose is a 
drachm and a half repeated three or four times a day. In 
small doses it is useless. ‘The effects of the cubeba are 
very prompt. Pain is at once relieved, and in the first 
discharge of urine after its use the smell of the article is 


very evident. It frequently produces unpleasant sense of 


heat in the palm of the hands and soles of the feet; it af- 


ten irritates the bowels and produces diarrhea. These 


effects however, are entirely alleviated by the addition of 
small clined of shee to the cubeba. 


Cucumis eure! Colocynth. Bitter apple. The 
pulp of the fruit. 


This article is the produce of Syria and the island of 
Crete. ‘The fruit is yellow, of the size of an orange, and 
resembles a gourd, the shell of which contains a very 
light, white pulp, interspersed with flattish seeds. It is 
this spongy or medullary part of the fruit, when dried, that 
is used in medicine. Its taste is intensely bitter. Boiled 
in water it gives out a large portion of mucilage, less ac- 


‘tive than the colocynth itself. Alcohol also penroreirt 


only part of its active matter. 

Colocynth is one of the most drastick purgatives, so 
much so that its operation is not easily regulated. Its 
dose is from three to six grains, but it is seldom that it is 
given by itself, being rather used to promote the opera- 
tion of other catharticks. Combinations of it with jalap, 
aloes, or mild muriate of mercury, are thus given in ob- 
stinate constipation, in mania and coma; and in these 
combinations it operates more mildly and more effectually 
than if given alone. Its infusion has been recommended 
as an anthelmintick. But as we are possessed of numerous 
native plants of similar and much milder virtues, there ap- 
pears to be no necessity for employing this exotick. 


~Cuprum. Copper. 


This has a more perceptible smell and taste than any 
other metal. Its effects, when taken into the stomach, 
are highly deleterious, and often fatal. It particularly 
affects the prime viz, exciting excessive nausea, vomiting, 
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colick pains, and purging, sometimes of blood, or, though 
more rarely, obstinate constipation. It also produces 
agitation of the mind, headache,vertigo, delirium ; renders 
the pulse small and weak, the countenance pale, and 
causes fainting, convulsions, paralysis, and apoplexy. 
When any of these symptoms occur, we must endeavour 
to obviate the action of the poison by large and copious 
draughts of oily and mucilaginous liquors; or to destroy 
its virulence by solutions of potash, or sulphuret of pot- 
ash. ‘ 

Great care ought to be taken that acid liquors, or even 
water, designed for internal use, be not suffered to stand 
Jong in vessels made of copper ; otherwise they will dis- 
solve so much of it, as will give them very dangerous pro- 
perties. But although copper be thus dangerous, some 
preparations of it are, in certain cases, used with great 
advantage, both internally and externally. Its tonick pow- 
er, like that of zinc, is estimated by its successful exhibi- 
tion in epilepsy, and some other spasmodick diseases, de- 
pending on, or connected with debility. 

According to Dr. W. Saunders, copper is of all the 
metals the most astringent and most soluble in the sto- 
mach ; but on account of the uncertainty of acid in the 
stomach the dose is difficultly ascertained, an@ it is rarely 
used. Preparations of copper, however, when the inten- 
tion is to lessen irritability, are extremely useful, particu- 
larly in hysterical cases attended with plethora, and in 
epileptick spasms. Copper is the basis also of a quack 
remedy for the prevention and cure of hydrophobia, and 
in this view it is probably deserving of attention. 


Curcuma Lonea. Turmerick. The root. 


Turmerick is a perennial plant, a native of India. The 
roots are tuberous, knotty, long and wrinkled; externally 
of a pale yellow colour, internally of a shining saffron 
brown. ‘They have a weak aromatick smell, anda slight- 
ly bitter aromatick taste. Turmerick, taken internally, 
tinges the urine of a deep yellow colour, and acts as a 
gentle stimulant. It has been celebrated in diseases of 
the liver, jaundice, cachexy, dropsy, intermittent fevers, 
&c. Its internal use is now generally dispensed with ; 
and it is only esteemed as affording a valuable yellow dye. 
Turmerick is a production of the United States, being 
. found on the borders of the Ohio river. Nh aoous 
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Darane Mezzreum. Mezereon. Spurge Laurel. The 
| bark of the root. , 


_An indigenous low shrub, growing in woods and shady 
places, and flowering in the month of February or March; 
When cultivated in gardens, it attains ina rich soil, the 
height of sixteen feet. It has no cup but a funnel-shaped 
corolla of one petal enclosing the stamins, and the border 
cut into four segments. ‘The fruit is a berry, in which 
is found a single seed. The leaves are spear-shaped, 
and the flowers grow by threes from the same joint sitting 
upon the stem, and are of a beautiful red or rose colour. 
The whole of this plant is so corrosive, that six of its 
berries are said to kill a wolf. The bark of the root of 
this plant, is the part used in medicine ; its taste, when 
chewed for some time, is extremely acrid, exciting an in- 
supportable sensation of burning in the mouth and throat. 
Its acrimony is somewhat impaired by drying. It is ex- 
tracted by water and vinegar. Mezereon isa stimulating 
diaphoretick, which, by determining to the surface, has 
been found of service in chronick rheumatism, and in cuta- 
neous diseases. Its principal use has been in syphilis, as 
being particularly efficacious in removing venereal nodes, 
and thickening of the ligaments and_ periosteum, and dis- 
posing ulcerations to heal. It is given in the form of 
decoction; two drachms of the bark, with half an ounce 
of liquorice root, being boiled in three pounds of water, 
to two pounds, and four or six ~ounces of this given four 
times ina day. It is generally combined with sarsapa- 
rilla: such a combination, forms the decotum sarsapa- 
rille compositum, an improved formula for the Lisbon 
diet drink. Dr. Withering has found this bark service- 
able in removing a difficulty of swallowing, and asserts, 
that a patient who lived under extreme difficulty of swal- 


lowing for three years, was effectually cured in two 


months, by chewing the root of mezereon as often as she 
could support its irritating eflects. This bark, when ap- 
plied to the skin in its recent state, or infused in vinegar, 
is effectual in raising a blister, and is sometimes employed 
for the purpose of keeping upa perpetual discharge, for 
the removal of some chronick local affections. From the 
ripe berries of this plant, an excellent red lake is prepared 
by painters. Mezereon grows plentifully in the vicinity 


of the Obio river. 
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Datura Stramonium. Thorn Apple. Apple Peru. The 
leaves and seeds. 


’ The thorn apple is an annual plant, and grows very 
abundantly in almost every section of the country, delight- 
ing in a rich soil, on dunghills, or other fertile spots. In 
the southern states it has been known by the name of 
Jameston weed, or stink weed. It is said notfrequently to be 
produced at a distance from the seacoast. There are two 
varieties of this plant; frequently found growing near each 
other, and flowering in August and September. Of one 
variety the stem is of a pale green, often solid, and the 
flowers clear white. ‘The other is considerably larger in 
size, has a uniformly hollow stem, of a purple colour, 
covered with light dots; the flowers light purple, or blue, 
striped on the inside. In both varieties the stem is erect, 
repeatedly forked, with spreading branches, and from two 
to four feet in height. The fruit is of the size of a small 
hen’s egg, covered with thorns. ‘The leaves are egg- 
shaped, pointed, angular, and deeply indented; of a disa- 
greeable smell, and nauseous taste. It is the purple sort 
that is chiefly employed in medicine, though it is said the 
sensible qualities of the two varieties are the same. Every 
part of this plant is a strong narcotick poison; and in- 
stances frequently occur of children and others having 
suffered the most alarming consequences, and sometimes 
even death, from swallowing the seeds or leaves. The 
symptoms, immediately after being received into the 
stomach, are dilatation of the pupils, vertigo, delirium, 
tremour, itching, eruption, insupportable thirst, and palsy, 
which soon terminate in death. A medical gentleman 
was called toa family, eight of whom were suffering the 
noxious effects of stramonium, the leaves of which had 
been eaten at table, mixed with other vegetables. They 
exhibited a scene scarcely to be described, and formed a 
group in which were manifested the symptoms designating 
the various grades from idiotism to mania; such as torpor, 
or abolition of sense, slow pulse, vertigo, tremour, wild 
delirium, and raving, with glaring eyes, and dilated pupil. 
They, all recovered in about twenty-four hours, by the 
use of strong emeticks. The most effectual antidotes to 
the poison of stramonium are a speedy emetick followed 
by a free use of the vegetable acids and strong coffee. 
Baron Stork, of Vienna, was the first who introduced 
stramonium into the practice of medicine, and he em- 
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ployed it extensively as a remedy in:mania, epilepsy, and 
in spasmodick and convulsive affections in general. The 
reputation which this plant had acquired in the hands 
of the baron, was considerably diminished, until revived 
by American physicians, who have obtained a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of its valuable properties. The late 
professor Barton esteemed it as a good stimulant and diu- 
retick, and as a medicine possessing great and invaluable 
powers. He has frequently exhibited it with success in 
cases of mania and epilepsy. The extract prepared from 
the fresh leaves is the form in which he prescribed it, be- 
ginning with a few grains, and increasing gradually to the 
extent of fifteen or twenty grains.. In one case of mania, 
Dr. Barton gave to the extent of sixty grains at one dose. 
In another instance, in which it was exhibited to fifty 
grains daily, divided into two doses, it obviated a recur- 
rence of epileptick fits, but produced dilated pupils, blind- 
ness, and sleepiness. Dr. J. Fisher, President of the 
Massachusetts Medica] Society, extols it as a valuable 
remedy in epilepsy in young persons, where the fits occur 
daily or monthly, at regular periods, especially if assisted 
by chalybeates, or such other medicines as particular 
symptoms appear to require. He observes, that the pa- 
tient must be kept constantly under the influence of the 
medicine; for this purpose, he will require every day one 
or two doses, according to the severity of the symptoms. 
The saturated tincture, he says, is the most convenient 
form for children. The requisite dose may be ascertained 
by the diJatation of the pupils. The stramonium having 
displayed its efficacy under the prescription of numerous 
physicians, its character seems to be ina manner estab- 
lished, and the use of it is extended toa variety of diseases. 
Though its failure is not unfrequently to be expected, its 
efficacy has often surpassed that of other remedies of the 
antispasmodick class. A lady, aged about fifty-five years, 
having for some months been afflicted with alarming at- 
tacks of epilepsy, by which her powers of intellect and of 
articulation were impaired, happily experienced a resto- 
ration, by taking one grain of the extract, once or twice 
in twenty-four hours. Although she did not suffer another 
attack after commencing the course, she found it neces- 
sary to continue it during eeveral months, to remove all 
apprehension of a recurrence. A single grain seldom 
failed to excite unpleasant vertiginous sensations, accom- 
panied with an efflorescence about her face, and some 
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degree of sleepiness. Stramonium has been advan. 
tageously employed in chorea and tetanus, and is said to 
have proved beneficial in palsy and rheumatism; and also 
as an emmenagogue, especially in dysmenorrhea, or 
painful menstruation. A singular case of spasmodick 
cough, accompanied with convulsions, subsultus tendi- 
num, and a train of nervous symptoms, having baffled all 
the usual remedies, yielded in a few days to the extract 
of stramonium, beginning with two, and increasing to six 
grains.* In asthma, and inthe advanced stage of pulmo- 
nary consumption, attended by cough and laborious res- 
piration, very essential relief is obtained by smoking the 
dried leaves of this plant ina common tobacco pipe. In 
a pamphlet recently published by an English physician 
is stated a number of instances of successful treatment of 
convulsions and constipation in children by means of im- 
mersion in a decoction of the leaves of stramonium. From 
its narcotick and antispasmodick powers much confidencé 
may be reposed in this mode of application, - In that dis- 
tressing disease, tic douloureux, stramonium has, in nume- 
rous instances, proved a valuable palliative remedy. A 
lady who has for several years been afflicted with nev- 
ralgia having employed cicuta belladonna, &c. to the full 
extent, without effect, and at length submitted to the ope- 
ration of dividing the nerve, is now in the constant prac- 
tice of resorting to this medicine as the only mean of 
relief. A single grain of the extract is her usual! dose, 
but it never fails to produce extreme dryness of the mouth, 
giddiness and stupor, by combining, however, an equal: 
quantity of Pul. Ipecacuan. these unpleasant sensations 
are essentially diminished. Dr. Marcet, of London, bas 
experienced the eflicacy of stramonium in relieving acute 
pains in chronick diseases of various kinds. In sciatica 
combined with syphilitick pains; cancer of the breast, 
and in an acute uterine disease. He found it also of 
great and repeated utility in a case of tic douloureux 
though in one instance it entirely failed. Professor Bige- 
low found in a case of tic douloureux of long standing the 
extract taken in as large doses as the stomach would 
bear to afford decided relief. This gentleman approves 
of the ointment of stramonium as a valuable anodyne 
sedative application. It mitigates the pain in burns and: 
inflammatory tumours, and promotes the cure of certain: 
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cutaneous eruptions. In some irritable ulcers with 
thickened edges and a sanious discharge he has-found it 
remarkably efficacious in changing the condition and pro- 
moting the granulations and cicatrization. He has found 
in painful hemorrhoidal tumours the ointment of stramo- 
nium with the ointment of acetate of lead inferiour in its 
efficacy to no application with which he is acquainted. 
Applied topically to the eye he observes the preparations 
of stramonium diminish the sensibility of the retina, and 
relax the iris. Fromm this effect it is employed by, many 
surgeons to dilate the pupil as preparatory to the opera- 
tion for cataract. . In the language of Dr. Bigelow, (Med. 
Botany,) * The forms in which the stramonium is prepared 
for use, are the powder, the inspissated juice, the extract, 
ithe tincture, and the ointment. The powder should be made 
as soon as the plant is dry, and kept in close stopped 
bottles. The inspissated juice is made by compressing 
the bruised leaves in a strong bag, until the juice is forced 
out. This is to be evaporated in flat vessels at the heat 
of boiling salt water to the thickness of honey; it is then 
suffered to cool, put up in glazed vessels and moistened 
with alcohol. The extract 1s prepared by immersing a 
pound of the leaves in three gallons of water and boiling 
downto one. The decoction should then be strained and 
stand six hours*to settle, after which it may be drawn off 
and evaporated to the proper consistence.. When the 
seeds are used, the decoction should stand a longer time 
to separate the oil with which the cotyledons abound, be- 
fore evaporation. A larger amount of extract may be 
obtained by boiling the portion, which has been used, a 
second time ina smaller quantity of water, and mixing 
the two decoctions before evaporation. Tor the tincture 
one ounce of the dried leaves is to be digested for a week 
in eight ounces of proof spirit, and filtrated through paper. 
In making the ozntment, a pound of the fresh leaves may 
be simmered in three pounds of hog’s lard until the leaves 
become crisp. It is then to be strained, and cooled 
gradually. The period for gathering the leaves is from 
the time the plant begins to flower, until the arrival of 
frost. As the preparations of stramonitm are liable to 
vary in strength, according to the circumstances under. 
which they are made, it is always prudent to begin with 
the smallest dose, and repeat it about three times a day, 
increasing each dose until the effects begin to appear in 
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the stomach or head. The commencing doses of the 
stramonium, when properly prepared, are as follows: 


Of the powdered leaves, 1 grain. 
Powdered seeds, } a grain. 
Inspissated juice or extract, 1 grain. 
Extract of the seeds from 4 to $ a grain. 
Tincture from 15 to 20 drops.” 


The leaves bruised, or the ointment when thoroughly 
applied to indurated and inflamed breasts of nursing wo- 
men, have an excellent effect in abating inflammation, dis- 
cussing the tumour and thereby preventing suppuration. 


Daucus Carota. Wild Carrot. The seeds. 


_ The seeds of wild carrot have a moderately warm pun- 
gent taste, and an agreeable aromatick smell. They are 
carminative, and are said to be diuretick. The roots of 
the cultivated variety, common carrot, contain much mu- 
cilaginous and saccharine matter, and are therefore highly 
nutricious and emollient. When beaten toa pulp, they 
form an excellent application to cancerous and other ill 
conditioned ulcers; allaying the pain, checking the sup- 
puration and foetid smell, and softening the callous edges. 
A marmalade of carrots, on account of their streng anti- 
septick qualities, has been successfully used for prevent- 
ing and curing the sea-scurvy. An infusion of these 
roots has also been found to afford considerable relief to 
persons afflicted with the stone and worms, but especially 
the tape worm. It may be given to the extent of a pint 
ina day. : , 


Dieiraris Purpurea. The purple or common Foxglove. 
The leaves. 


This is a biennial plant not indigenous to the United 
States, but of late cultivated in our gardens. The plant 
rises to two feet or more, the leaves are large, oblong, egg 
shaped, soft, covered with hairs, and serrated. They have 
a bitter, very nauseous taste, with some acrimony. . The 
flowers are in long terminating spikes. Blossoms appear 
in June and July, of the second year, of a beautiful pur- 
ple colour, elegantly mottled in the inside with spots like 
little eyes. All its parts are powerfully narcotick, but 
_the leaves being most uniform in strength, are preferred 
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for medicinal use. They are to be collected when the 
plant is in blossom, and dried before a gentle fire, the 
thicker stalks being removed ; and they ought to be kept 
without being reduced to powder. 

The operation of digitalis on the system is extremely 
peculiar, and there is even considerable difficulty is as- 
certaining its real effects. In a full dose, it produces 
exhaustion of power, marked by a great and sudden re- 
duction in the force of the circulation; the pulse being 
reduced both in frequency and force, falling sometimes 
from seventy to forty or thirty-five beats ina minute, and 
being small and tremulous. This is accompanied with 
sickness, anxiety, vertigo, dimness of vision, and, in a 
large dose, with vomiting, syncope, coldness of the ex- 
tremities, convulsions and coma, with sometimes a fatal 
termination. Yet these effects are not uniform, but even 
trom the same dose we observe considerable diversity of 
operation in different individuals: thus the pulse is some- 
times rendered lower without being diminished in fulness; 
at other times it is rendered irregular: nor does sickness 
always accompany the reduction of the force of the circu- 
lation. Sometimes none of these effects, and scarcely 
any perceptible change in the state of the functions, are 
immediately apparent; butif the dose be continued, they 
are sudd«nly produced. Effects are even observed, from 
the operation of foxglove, apparently of a very opposite 
kind. While it redaces the force of the circulation, it 
appears to increase the action of the absorbent system, 
and hence proves a powerful remedy in dropsy ; and Dr. 
Withering, by whom its powers were first particularly 
investigated, observed, that when given in a state of dis- 
ease, it was most successful, not where there existed in- 
creased action in the system, but, on the contrary, in states 
of debility, where the pulse was feeble and intermitting, 
and the countenance pale. Other authors have remarked 
its stimulant operation; and Dr. Sanders, from a series of 
observations and experiments, has inferred, that it always 
acts primarily asa stimulant, augmenting, when givenina 
dose not too large, the force and frequency of the pulse, 
and inducing a state of increased action; it is only when 
it is accumulated by repetition, or by too large a dose, 
that reduction of the force of the circulation and other 
symptoms of diminished power are produced ; and hence, 
according to this view, it is strictly analogous in its ope- 
ration to other narcoticks. 
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» It must be admitted, however, that it is more difficult to 
regulate the administration of digitalis, so as to obtain its 
continued stimulant operation, than it is with regard to 
other stimulants; that there is a rapid transition to a state 
of diminished action, and that this is greater, and more 
permanent, compared with the primary stimulant effect, 
than in other stimulants even of the diffusible kind. 

Foxglove, producing very different effects according to 
the mode in which it is administered, or according to the 
state of the system, is employed as a remedy in different 
diseases. On its action as a narcotick, in part at least, has 
been supposed to depend the advantage derived from it 
asa remédy in phthisis pulmonalis. When given to that 
extent in which it reduces the velocity and force of the 
circulation, it proves useful, by counteracting that state of 
increased action which prevails in the incipient stage of 
the disease ; and by diminishing the rapidity of the circu- 
lation through the lungs, it may facilitate the removal of 
the local affection. In the more advanced stages, it may 
operate, it has been conceived, by promoting absorption, 
thus removing the tuberculous affection, or withdrawing 
the purulent matter, before it has been rendered acrid by 
the action of the air. Sanguine expectations have been 
formed of the advantages to be derived from it in the 
treatment of phthisis, many of the symptoms disappearing 
under its use, and the progress of the disease appearing to 
be arrested. The change of organick structure is, how- 
ever, so considerable, at least in the advanced state of the 
disease, as scarcely to admit of a cure from the opera- 
tion of any remedy; and the operation of foxglove is so 
much diversified, that perhaps the proper mode of ad- 
ministering it has not been precisely determined, so as to 
admit of all the advantage being received from it that 
might be derived. It is difficult, as Dr. W. Hamilton 
has remarked, to give it so as to reduce the force of the 
circulation, and continue this effect, without its inducing 
other consequences, which compel us to relinquish its 
use. 

_ Foxglove has been proposed asa remedy in pneumonia, 
from its power of reducing the force of the circulation 
when given ina sufficient dose, conjoined with blood-let- 
ting ; and cases have been related of the success attending 
the practice, while some authors have condemned it as 
hazardous, from the excitement it is Liable to produce. 
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On a similar principle, it has: been proposed to be em- 
ployed: in croup. 

In active hemorrhage, it might be expected, Feb the 
same operation, to be a. remedy of much power; and, 
according to the observations of Ferriar and others, it 
may be employed with signal advantage in epistaxis, 
hemoptysis, and menorrhagia, either alone‘or in combi- 
nation with opium. ‘In spasmodick asthma, the combina- 
tion of it with opium has afforded much rélief.’ In palpi- 
tation arising from intemperance, or from passions of the 
mind, and not connected with dyspepsia, the irregular 
action of the heart has been abated, and at length phe 
removed by its operation. 

Foxglove is given tn substance, or under the form of 
infusion, decoction, or tincture. 

The medium dose of the powder of the dried leaves is 
half a grain; the dose of the infusion prepared according 
to the formula of ’Witbering, now received into the phar- 
macopceias, is half an ounce; that of the tincture is fifteen 
drops; these quantities being given twice a day. The 
decoction is an improper form,as being variable in strength. 
The tincture is the form of preparation under which it has 
usually been given as a narcotick: the infusion that in 
which it has been employed as a diuretick. Given in 
substance, there is supposed to be rather more risk of 
its effects accumulating from repetition of the dose, so as 
to induce unpleasant symptoms which arise from an over 
dose. 

To obtain the full narcotick operation of foxglove, the 
dose given at first requires to be gradually increased, but 
this increase must be made with much caution, not ‘only 
‘from the hazard attending an over dose, but from the 
circumstance that the action of the remedy is for a time 
not apparent; but if the dose has been too large, or re- 
peated at intervals not sufficiently distant, it appears 
suddenly, and continues progressive. Hence the neces- 
sity of the practilioner’s watching with the greatest atten- 
tion the effects it produces. ‘The augmentation may 
proceed at the rate of one fourth of the original quantity 
every second day, and the dose should not be ae 
more than twice, or at farthest thrice a day, unless in 
acute diseases, where the effect must be more speedily 
obtained, and where, therefore, the augmentation must be 
more rapid. The increase ‘is continued until the effect » 
intended to be obtained from the remedy is produced, or 
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until its operation is apparent on the system ; and when- 
ever the pulse begins to diminish in frequency or force, 
the increase of dose must be stopt ; and if the reduction 
be considerable, or proceed rapidly, the administration of 
the remedy must be suspended, and, only after a sufficient 
interval, cautiously renewed. This is more especially 
necessary when nausea is induced, dimness of vision, ver- 
tigo, or any tendency to fainting. When these symptoms 
do occur, they are best obviated by small doses of stimu- 
lants, as spirituous cordials warm, sulphurick ether, aro- 
matick spirit of ammonia, bitter infusions, and aromaticks, 
small doses of opium,.and a blister applied to the region 
of the stomach. Vinegar, whichis an-antidote to other 
narcoticks, might also be tried. | Me 

Foxglove has been considered as a narcotick ;-it is a 
still more important article of the materia medica as a 
diuretick, It had frequently been used as an empirical 
remedy in dropsy; but the occasional violence of its nar- - 
cotick operation, when not administered with due precau- 
tion, prevented it from being employed in practice, until 
Dr. Withering pointed out, with more precision, the rules 
to be attended to in its exhibition. 
» SJtis difficult to compare the powers of the principal 
diureticks ; yet, on the whole, perhaps foxglove is supe- 
riour.to all of them in evacuating the water in dropsy 7 
and the conclusions of Withering are still nearly just, that 
«so far as the removal of the water will contribute to cure 
the patient, so far'may be expected from this medicine; 
and that although digitalis doesnot act universally as a 
diuretick, it does so more generally than any other.” 

fn hydrothorax, its superiority to other diureticks is more 
clearly established than in ascites or anasarca 3 and in the 
first of. these states of dropsy, it is unquestionably supe- 
riour to any other remedy. Withering remarked, that it 
was most successful in those cases of dropsy in which de- 
bility was completely marked, where the countenance is 
pale, the pulse weak, and the muscular energy reduced, 
while, in an opposite state of the system, it was more 
liable to fail. In the latter case, therefore, he recommend- 
ed a previous exhibition of squill, or of super-tartrite of 
potass, by which some reduction of strength might be in- 
duced. The observation, however, has not altogether 
been confirmed by subsequent experience. If it were, i¢: 
would afford a strong presumptive proof, that the efficacy 
_ of foxglove in dropsy depends on its stimulang action. 
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There is a peculiarity in its operation, that it may be, 
continued for some time without sensibly increasing the 
flow of urine ; the increase then suddenly commences, 
and continues of itself without requiring the continued 
administration of the remedy for several days, and to a 
very great extent, so that the dropsical effusion is more. 
speedily reduced by the action of it than by any other: 
diuretick. Its diuretick power too appears only when it 
is administered in dropsy ; and hence there can be little 
doubt that it operates principally, if not entirely, by ex- 
citing the action of the absorbents. The absorbed fluid) 
is then discharged by the kidneys. The diuretick effect 
is not connected with its nauseating operation, or with the 
reduction in the force of the circulation; it can, on the 
contrary, be obtained without either of these accompany- 
ing it; and Withering remarked even, that he had. found 
the increased discharge of urine to be cheeked, when the. 
doses had been impradently urged so as to occasion sick- 
ness. He observed also, that if it purges, it is aleve 
certain to fail. 

The great desideratum with regard to this remedy, is 
to conduct its administration so as to obtain its full diu- 
retick effect, without those consequences which arise from 
it when its action is accumulated in the system. The 
rules given by Withering for its administration, are to 
give it in a dose from one to three grains of the powder 
twice a day ; or one ounce of the infusion, which, if the. 
symptoms be urgent, or the patient stronger than “usual, 
may be given once in eight hours: and the dose is to be 
continued until the medicine either acts on the kidneys, 
the stomach, the pulse, or the bowels; and is to be stop-. 
ped on the first appearance oi any of these effects. If 
however the dose be small, and given twice in twenty~ 
four hours, the diuretick operation will be obtained in no. 
long time without any unpleasant symptom ; and when it 
commences, will continue of itself, even though the dose 
be suspended. 

Foxglove may, in the treatment of dropsy, be advan-. 
tageously combined with other diureticks ; and its action, 
like that of squill, is said to be promoted by the opera- 
tion of mercury. Lor 

There are other diseases in which foxglove has been. 
supposed to prove useful by its diuretick power ; as in in+ 
sania, or in epilepsy connected with serous effusion in the 
brain; and more especially in dyspnea arising from 
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serous effusion in the bronchie. It is employed also 
with much advantage in humoral asthma, and in catarrh, 
obviously from its power of promoting absorption. By 
diminishing the quantity of the fluid accumulated in the 
lungs, it facilitates the expectoration of the remainder, 
and hence appears to act as an expectorant. In aneu- 
rism of the aorta, digitalis has been found to alleviate the 
most distressing symptoms. ‘Two cases of phthisis are 
mentioned by Dr. Walmsley, in which this remedy induc- 
2d a copious ptyalism which lasted some time, but with- . 
out producing any beneficial effect. In the second case, 
the ptyalism was a second time induced by its use. . 

Dr. Currie, late of Liverpoe!, extols in strong terms the 
efficacy of foxglove in allaying the inordinate action of 
the heart and arteries; and in this view he considered it 
as one of the greatest benefits our science has received in 
modern times. He employed it very extensively in cases 
of phlegmasie, hemorrhagia and dropsy, inflammation 
of the brain, of the heart, and of the lungs ; and found it 
also an exceilent remedy in inflammatory rheumatism. 
Its efficacy in this last disease has been confirmed by 
more recent experience. 

The infusion of foxglove has been applied externally 
as an anodyne lotion to painful cutaneous eruption or ul- 
ceration. An ointment composed of the powder mixed 
with lard, has been found successful in obstinate tinea 
eapitis. 

In the United States practical inquiries into the medi- 
cal properties of digitalis have been prosecuted with un-- 
common zeal; and although uniformity of opinion is far 
from prevailing, every practitioner, who has adopted the 
use of it, will allow that it is one of the most active me- 
dicinal agents. Dr. Isaac Rand, a physician of eminence 
in Boston, and Dr. John Spence, a respectable practi- 
tioner in Virginia, have from their own experience fur- 
nished unquestionable attestations of its efficacy in the 
early stages of phthisis pulmonalis. Although Dr. Rand 
does not think with Dr. Beddoes, that foxglove is as in- 
fallible a remedy in consumption as mercury in lues ve- 
nerea, and bark in intermittents, he asserts that he has 
cured more by this medicine than by all and every other 
medicine conjoined. He has also experienced the most 
decided good effects from the use of digitalis in hamop- 
tysis, epistaxis, and active hemorrhages from the uterus. 
In one instance of hemoptysis in a very athletick young 
28 
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man, where the discharge eluded the force of every other 
medicine, it reduced the pulse in, eight hours. from one. 
hundred in a minute to fifty pulsations, and stopped the 
hemorrhage. He has given it with complete success in 
a case of mental derangement. Such are the active and 
virulent qualities of this plant that it ought not to be in- 
trusted to the direction of the inexperienced practitioner ; 
nor resorted to without due attention to the state of the 
system ; and when administered, its peculiar effects should 
be discriminated with the utmost vigilance and precisione 
Dr. Rand relates for admonition one melancholy example 
of the fatal effects of digitalis in a man, who having ex- 
perienced relief from its use, adventurously exceeded the 
extent enjoined by his physician. it vba ahs 

It should be observed that there is a singularity attend- 
ing the operation of foxglove noticed by a writer in the 
third volume of the Edinburgh Medical Journal, and also 
by Dr. Hamilton in his treatise on digitalis, and some 
others, which appears to merit attention in its adminis- 
tration. That its action is considerably influenced by the 
different positions of the patient’s body, whether erect or 
recumbent. In one case of phthisis, after taking this me- 
dicine, the pulse was not lessened in frequency when the 
patient stood erect, being upwards of ahundred. . Whea 
he sat down it fell considerably, and when lying on his 
back it fell much more. When sitting it was reduced 
to seventy-five, and when lying, to forty. The experi- 
ment was repeated many times, and always with the same 
effect. , 

Dr. Mease, of Philadelphia, being of opinion that not 
unfrequently disappointment to the expectations of the 
prescriber is to be attributed to the improper manner of 
preparing and exhibiting digitalis, advises physicians to 
cultivate the plant for their own use, and to observe the 
greatest care in preserving the leaves,' rejecting the leaf 
stalk and middle rib. The leaves should be gathered. 
when the plant is in blossom, carefully dried, and kept in 
bottles, and not exposed to the light. Some farther ob- 
servations relative to this important plant will be found 
under its several preparations. | mies 

~The learned and venerable Andrew Duncan, sen. M. D. 
of Edinburgh, bas presented to the publick a very inte- 
resting and instructive volume on phthisis pulmonalis, in 
which he observes, that he has not witnessed any great 
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benefit from digitalis in any case of phthisis, and that it 
is in vain to expecta radical cure from its use. : 
Doticuos Pruriens. Cowhage. The stiff hairs which 
va coverthe pods. ss 

An exotick plant growing in warm climates, especially 
the West Indies. The pods are about four inches long, 
round, and as thick as a man’s finger. ‘The outside of 
the pods is thickly beset with stiff brown hairs, which, 
when applied to the skin, occasion a most intolerable 
itching. The ripe pods are dipped in syrup, which is 
again scraped off with a knife. When the syrup is ren- 
dered by the hairs as thick as honey, it is fit for use. It 
acts mechanically, as an anthelmintick, occasions no un- 
easiness in the prime vie, which are defended by mucus, 
and may be safely taken, from a teaspoonful to a table 
spoonful, in the morning, fasting. ‘The worms are said to 
appear with the second or third dose, and, by means of a 
purge, in some cases the stools have consisted entirely of 
worms. Adecoction of the roots of cowhage is esteemed 
a powerful diuretick; and a vinous infusion of the pods 
(twelve to a quart) is said to be a certain remedy for the 
dropsy ;_ the dose half a pint when made into beer. 

’ Mr. Kerr has givena botanical description of the plant 
in the Medical Commentaries, vol, ii. : 


“Dorstenia Conrraserva. Contrayerva. The root. 
.. This plant..is perennial, and grows in South America, 
and some of the Caribbean Islands. The root is knotty, 
aninch or two in length, and about halfan inch in thick- 
ness; externally of a reddish brown colour; and pale 
within; long, rough, slender fibres shoot out from all 
sides :of it, and are generally loaded with small, round 
knots. It sc bbe de kind of aromatick smell, and. a 
somewhat astringent, warm, bitterish taste, with a slight 
and sweetish kind of acrimony when long chewed. Con- 
trayerva is a gentle stimulant and diaphoretick, and is 
sometimes given in exanthematous diseases, typhus, and 
dysentery. Jts dose is about half a drachm of the pow- 
dered root.. ieee? exit - 
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ig | eh 4 Pox } taf 
Evernsa y Abe naa TAs The Clove aes 7 he flower 
. bud, and its volatile oil. 


This is a beautiful tall tree, a native of the Molucca 
Islands. Cloves are the unexpanded flowers, which are 
dried by fumigating them, and exposing them to the sun. 
They have a strong aromatick odour, anda pungent taste. 
They afford to water their flavour principally ; ; toalcohol, 
their taste. By distillation with water, they yield a fra- 
grant essential oil, not very pungent. The oil of cloves, 
‘commonly met with, is rendered acrid. by certain ad- 
ditions. 

Cloves are among the most stimulating aromaticks : ‘the 
dose of them does not exceed from five to ten grains. 
They are employed principally as adjuvants, or corrigents 
to other medicines. ‘The essential oil is used with the 
same intention, and likewise, as a local application, in 
toothache; but from its pungent nature, it is apt to corrode 
the gums, and i injure the adjanent Ler tla nig apaentn eben yey 


‘ Y y at ioe, 
Evearonron PERFOLIATUM. Ls Rharbiiahibode Boneset. 
: vit yes 

The leaves and flowers. 


There are numerous species of, eupatorium. hich | are 
natives of our soil. This species has long been familiarly 
known throughout the United States by the various names 
of thoroughwort, boneset, Indian sage, crosswort, vege- 
table antimony, &c. It grows abundantly i in low meadows 
and marshy situations. The stem is erect, and rises from 
two to four or five feet, perforating the leaves at each 
joint, and is hairy or woolly, and branches only at the top. 

The leaves are horizontal, serrated and rough, from threé 
to four inches long, and about one inch broad at their: base, 
gradually lessening to a very acute point, of a dark green, 
and covered with short hairs. The flowers are white, and 
appear in July and August, forming a corymbus at the 
termination of the branches. The medicinal properties 
of this very valuable plant have been accurately investi- 
gated by Dr. Andrew Anderson, of New York.* © His 'in- 
vestigation Is judicious, and his experiments ewes in 
a manner which merits commendation. He has’ascer- 

tained its chemical properties by accurate nally Sie and. 


seed 


* See his inaugural Teesrtations published in New York, 1813., . 
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its medical virtues by practical experiments. Hence he 
deems it warrantable to conclude that it possesses many 
properties similar to those which characterize the cincho- 
na officinalis, the anthemis nobilis, and other valuable ar- 
ticles of the materia medica; but that these virtues reside 
in greatest quantity in the Jeaves. | 

As pharmaceutical preparations of this plant the author 
recommends the decoction of the flowers and of the 
leaves ; infusions of the same parts; the leaves in sub- 
stance pulverized; and a tincture of the flowers and of 
the leaves, prepared with proof spirits. This last form is 
the most pleasant and convenient, and at the same time 
the most powerful, for proof spirits was ascertained to be 
the best menstruum. Our author does not hesitate to 
assert that the chemical properties of E. Perfoliatum, as 
deduced from experiment, are in very many respects ex- 
actly similar to the Peruvian bark; and that for its ac- 
tive medicinal virtues, particularly as a sudorifick and as 
a tonick, it will not suffer by comparison with any of the 
articles drawn from the vegetable kingdom. In addition 
to his own opportunities of witnessing the employment of 
this plant, in different diseases in the New York alms- 
house, he appeals to the observations and experience of 
several distinguished practitioners, particularly of Dr. 
Barton and Dr. Hosack, for the importance and efficacy 
of this remedy in the treatment of most febrile disorders, 
particularly in intermitting and remitting fevers, yellow 
fever, and in other disorders of specifick contagion; in 
many cutaneous affections, and in diseases of general de- 
bility.. It may however be observed, that if it be exhi- 
bited as a warm:decoction, it often proves emetick, and 
acts especially upon the skin, in producing diaphoresis : 
if in the form of cold infusion or decoction, or in sub- 
stance, it acts as a powerful tonick. Dr. Anderson pro- 
ceeds to detail six cases of intermittent fever in which, 
after a single evacuant, the thoroughwort effected radical 
cures ; and adds, that the same remedy was administered 
in almost all the instances of intermittents that occurred 
in the New York almshouse in the year 1812, to the ex- 
clusion of the Peruvian bark, and with uniform success. 
It was given either in decoction, or in powder, from twen- 
ty to thirty grains, every second hour during the inter- 
mission. In remitting fever, as.a sudorifick, it produced 
the most salutary effects; and in those cases where, to- 
_nicks were indicated it proved no less advantageous. In 
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the treatment of yellow fever he adduces the’ high autho- 
rity of Dr. Hosack and Dr. Bard, who, after proper eva- 
tuations, placed almost ‘exclusive dependence on sudo- 
vificks ; and among this class of medicines the eupatorium, 
administered in the form of decoction, was deservedly 
considered of great value. The disease called by some 
the petechial or spotted fever, and by others the malignant 
pleurisy, or typhoid peripneumony, has been more success- 
fully treated by the class of remedies denominated sudori- 
ficks than by any other; and in many cases of this 
epidemick which occurred in the city of New York, in 
the winter of 1812-13, after the proper evacuations had 
been employed, the eupatorium was resortéd’to, and its 
sudorifick, its tonick and its cordial properties were clear- 
ly demonstrated, and much benefit was derived from ‘its 
use. In some obstinate cutaneous diseases, according 
to Dr. Barton, eupatorium has produced very beneficial 
effects. During the author’s attendance in the New York 
almshouse, in the year 1812, very liberal recourse was 
had to this remedy in diseases arising from general de- 
bility. In anasarcous affections of the extremities, and 
in ascites, when it may be considered as a disease of 
debility, the alcoholick tincture of eupatorium may be 
safely recommended as an excellent tonick ; and in addi- 
tion to its tonick effects, the properties of a diuretick ren- 
der the employment of it still more advantageous in cases 
ef this description. © a ee 
An infusion of thoroughwort has long been esteemed as 
an efficacious remedy in bilious colick accompanied by 
obstinate constipation. It is directed'to the quantity ofa 
teacup full every half hour until it produce’'a cathartick 
effect. Ina similar manner it has been successfully pre- 
scribed in dysentery with the view of both ‘its cathartick 
and diaphoretick properties. About two quarts of a 
strong infusion of thoroughwort, with the addition of one 
ounce of aloes, form an excellent purgative for horses 
and cattle. Ah ‘etetbinoti | wh de bahaneabahr sti 
rey? (AER 

ed eA ; an e (el eee ae 
Evratorium Pinosum. Wild Hoarhound. . The leaves. 


This species of eupatorium is alsoan annual plant; it 
rises from one to twofeet. It grows wild in abundance 
in the southern states, where it has acquired great repute 
as a’domestick remedy in ‘the prevalent fevers of that 
climate. We are indebted to the honourable George 


Jones, Esq. president of the Georgia medical society, 
for the following sketch of its, medical virtues. “It 
serves as an excellent substitute for the Peruvian bark ; 
indeed, among the. planters on or, near the seaboard it 
supersedes the use of the bark in the cure of fevers. It 
is tonick, diaphoretick, diuretick, and mildly cathartick, 
and does not oppress the stomach as the Peruvian bark is 
apt todo; hence it may often be exhibited where the 
cinchona is inadmissible. It is usually exhibited in the 
form of infusion; one ounce of the dried leaves. in+ 
fused in a quart of water may be taken daily in doses of 
from two to four ounces every hour or two. It may be 
advantageously combined with Peruvian bark; and al- 
though it may sometimes fail of producing the desired 
effect, I think it well deserves a station among the articles 
of the materia medica.’’ } , 


Eupatorium Purrureum. Trumpet weed. Gravel root. 
rn The root. ' 


_ *A tall plant growing about the borders of thickets in 
wet land, Stem five or six feet in height, straight, round, 
purplish, hollow throughout its whole length, its tube not 
being interrupted by joints. Leaves in whorles of 4, 5, 
or 6; ovate, rugged with veins, acute. Flowers purple, 
in a large branching terminal corymb—August, Septem- 
ber. Perennial.’? This plant is an excellent diuretick, 
affording great relief in dysuria and other affections of the 
urinary passages, increasing the secretion of urine in 
dropsy, &c.. The root is the part employed, and is given 
in the form of infusion or decoction, in a liberal manner, 
until the desired effect is produced. | 


§ 


Ferrum. Tron. 


_ Ametal very abundant in nature, of a bluish gray colour, 
highly ductile, scarcely fusible, but easily oxidated in at- 
mospherick air, and subject to rust. It seems even to be 
a constituent of organick substances, and is the only metal, 
which, when taken into the stomach, exerts no deleterious 
action upon it. 

The general virtues of this metal, and the several pre- 
parations of it, are, to constringe the fibres, to quicken 
_ the circulation, to promote the deficient secretions in the 
_remoter parts, and at the same time to repress inordinate 
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discharges into the intestinal tube. After the use of them,’ 
if they take effect, the pulse is very sensibly raised; the 
colour of the face, though before pale, changes to a florid 
red; the alvine, urinary, and cuticular excretions, are in- 
cheased: Fetid eructations, and the feces voided of a 
black colour, are marks of their taking due effect. 

When given improperly, or to excess, iron produces 
headache, anxiety; heats the body, and often causes 
hemorrhagies, or even vomiting, pains in the stomach, 
and spasms and pains of the bowels. 

“pipet is given in most cases of debility and relagntene 

. In passive hemorrhagies. 

. In dyspepsia, hysteria, and chlorosis. 

. In most of the cachexiz. | 

ré In general debility produced by disease, or exces- 
sive hemorrhagy. ) 

When either a preternatural discharge, or. suppression 
of natural secretions, proceed from a langour and slug- 
gishness of the fluids, and weakness of the solids, this 
metal, by increasing the motion of the former, and the 
strength of the latter, will suppress the flux, or remove 
the suppression ; but where the circulation is already too 
quick, the solids too tense and rigid, where there is any 
stricture or spasmodick contraction of the vessels, iron, 
and all the preparations of it, will aggravate both dis- 
tempers. Its powers have of late been applied for the 
cure of cancer by the suggestion of Mr. Carmical. His 
practice is to give small and repeated doses for a length 
of time,and at the same time the ulcers are to be dressed 
by the powdered carbonate or the diluted muriatick tine- 
ture. 

Soft malleable iron is the only kind fit for internal use, 
as steel and cast iron always contain impurities, and often 
arsenick. As its mechanical division is extremely diffi- 
cult, it is directed to be kept in the shops in the state of 
filings or-wire. Abit. 


Perri Oxipum Nrerum. The black oxide of iron, such 
as are the scales of iron, formed at the foot of ihe 
blacksmith’s anvil. 

When iron is heated to redness in the smith’s forge, to 
render it more malleable, its surface becomes oxidized 


by the action of the atmospherick air; and as the oxide 
formed does not adhere to the iron, it is easily separated 
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by percussion: on the anvil, and flies off in the state of 
sparks, which, on cooling, constitute the scales of iron: 
- In these, the iron is oxidized to that degree in which it is 
soluble in acids, without the production of hydrogen gas: 
therefore, when taken into the stomach, they do not pro- 
duce the distention and flatulence occasioned by the use 
of the filings. These scales are purified for use by the 
application of the magnet. For the magnet will attract 
only the smaller and purer scales, and will leave those 
which are larger and less pure. naraye DM 


Feruta Assa Fortipa. Assa Fetida. The gum-resin. 


The plant which furnishes assa foetida is perennial, and 

a native of Persia. It has, however, borne fertile seeds in 

the open air, in the botanical garden of Edinburgh. The 

gum-resin is procured from the roots of plants which are 

at least four years old. The top of the root is cut off 

transversely, and the juice suffered to exude, which is 

afterwards exposed to the heat of the sun to harden. It 

eomes to us in large irregular masses, composed of vari- 
ous little shining lumps or grains, which are partly of a 
whitish colour, partly reddish, and partly of a violet hue. 
Those masses are accounted the best, which are clear, of 

a pale reddish colour, and variegated with a great number 

of elegant white tears. This drug has’ a strong: foetid 

smell, somewhat like that of garlick; and a bitter, acrid, 

biting taste. It loses some of its smell] and strength by 

keeping ; a circumstance to be particularly regarded in 
its exhibition. Itis the most powerful of all the fetid 

gums, and isa most valuable remedy. It acts as a stimu- 

lant, antispasmodick, expectorant, emmenagogue, and an- 

thelmintick. Its action is quick and penetrating, and_ it 

affords great and speedy relief in spasmodick, flatulent, 
hysterick, and hypochondriacal complaints, especially 

when they arise from obstructions of the bowels. Where 
Spasms and constipations have weakened the powers of 

nature, and the functions are in a languid state, it gene- 

rally affords effectual relief; as it promotes digestion, 

enlivens the animal spirits, and, by increasing the peri- 

staltick motion of the intestines, tends to open them in 

persons of an advanced age. In the spasmodick, as well 

as humoral asthma, unattended with fever, it is an excel- 

lent remedy ; for, in the former, it counteracts the stric- 

tures of the respiring organs, and in the latter, greatly 

ao 
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facilitates expectoration. The hooping cough has been 
cured, and worms have frequently been expelled, by the 
¢onjoined administration of assa foetida, both by the 
mouth and in the form of clyster. It is exhibited in the 
form of pills, in doses of from five to twenty grains, 
either alone, or combined with bitter extracts or purga- 
tives; or it may be given in tincture, or dissolved in 
some simple distilled water. In the form of clyster, it is. 
frequently directed to the extent of two drachms, dis- | 
solved in eight ounces of water, as an antispasmodick. | 


Ficus Carica. The fig tree. The fruit. 


This tree is probably a native of Asia, but grows plen- 
tifully in the south of Europe. As the fruit is. very pulpy, 
it is dried when it is to be preserved. They consist al- 
most entirely of sugar and mucilage, and are therefore 
demulcent. They are grateful to the stomach, and more 
easy of digestion than any other sweet fruit; and abound- 
ing in saccharine matter, they are very nutritious, but 
apt to occasion flatulency, when eaten without bread, or 
other mealy substances, A decoction of figs affords ex- 
cellent gargles to cleanse the throat and mouth. This 
fruit also forms an ingredient in lenitive electuaries, and 
pectoral draughts, and is likewise applied externally to 
sofien, digest, and promote maturation. 

Figs ripen very well by the middle of September, in 
Philadelphia, when enjoying a free exposure to the sun. 
In the southern states they flourish luxuriantly; and might 
become an article of extensive exportation, and home 
consumption, if pains were taken to introduce the large 
Levant fig. 


FPRrasera CAROLINENSIS, penierisk Columbo of Marieita. 
Frasera WatrtuHeri, Mich. The root. 


This species of columbo is produced in the vicinity of 
Marietta in Ohio, and we are indebted to Dr. S. P. Hil- 
dreth of that place for a partial description of the plant. 

According to him the Columba Americana is a regular 
and very elegantly proportioned plant, growing to the 
height of seven feet. | ty 

It is a production of high land, a rich and loamy soil 
that is covered with white oak, white thorn, and tufts of 
prairie grass. The stalk is covered with a smooth deli- 
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cate membrane of a deep purple colour at the root, but 
becoming lighter as it ascends toward the top. Beneath: 
this is a pulpy coat, fibrous and vascular, which covers. 
another that is entirely ligneous, which is the chief sup- 
port of the stalk. ‘The remainder is medullary, and com-- 
pletely fills the woody circle. The columbo of Marietta. 
is a triennial plant. The radical leaves, when it springs 
from the seed, are five in number; to these are added the 
second season five more. The third spring it sends up @ 
stalk with five whorls of leaves, when each whorl consists 
of five leaves ; and four, when each whorl consists of 
four, before it puts out any flowering branches. The 
leaves are in whorls smooth and spear shaped. The 
branches are axillary, upright, and of the same number 
with the leaves, from the basis of which they immediately 
rise and send out opposite fruit stalks. From the whorls 
where the flowering branches commence, to the top of the 
stalk, if it consists of five leaves, there are ten whorls 
growing gradually less to the apex, which ends with five 
peduncles. It flowers in July. The root as soon as it 
enters the earth shoots out in a horizontal direction; is 
spindle shaped ; and when well grown is from eighteen 
to thirty inches in length, and two in diameter at the 
turn. Near thesurface of the earth the root is wrinkled ; 
its colour in the young plant is a light yellow ; and is 
solid and brittle. | After the stalk is grown the root be- 
comes softer and less bitter. The proper time for col- 
Jecting it seems to be-in the spring of the third year. Dr. 
Hildreth asserts, that from the experiments he has made 
with American columbo, he is induced to believe it fully 
equal, if not superiour, to the imported. It is in common 
use there, and has in one instance, in the heat of summer, 
put a stop to a wide spreading gangrene, on one of the 
lower extremities, by internal use and external applica- 
tion, when bark and other remedies had failed. 

The columbo plant is undoubtedly to be estimated as a 
valuable acquisition to our materia medica. The root, 
however, is found on examination to be of a lighter colour, 
and to possess less of the bitter principle than the import- 
ed root; its comparative efficacy is therefore doubtful,. 
and yet to be ascertained. This plant is found in the 
swamps of South Carolina, and on the borders of the 
Jakes in Pennsylvania and New York. 
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Fraxinus Ornus. Manna Ash. The concrete juice, 
called manna. | ni eben 


_ Manna is obtained from other species of fraxinus be- 
sides the ornus, and especially from the rotundifolia. It 
is principally collected in Calabria and Sicily. In the 
warmest season of the year, from the middle of June to 
the end of July, aclear juice exudes from the stem and 
branches of these trees, which, when naturally concreted 
on the plants and scraped off, is called manna. The best 
Calabrian manna is imported in oblong, light, friable 
flakes, or pieces of a whitish or pale yellow shade, and 
somewhat transparent. The inferiour sorts are moist, 
unctuous, and of a darker colour. 

Manna isa mild and agreeable laxative, which may be 
safely administered to children and the aged, though in 
some constitutions it is apt to induce flatulence, and to 
distend the bowels; but this inconvenience may be reme- 
died by the addition of a little cinnamon water, or other 
warm aromatick. ‘The dose for children is according to 
their age, from one to three drachms, and for adults, one 
ounce, or one ounce and a half; as, however, its opera- 
tion when by itself, is very mild, and sometimes imper- 
ceptible, it is generally given in laxative mineral waters, 
or combined with salts,. senna, rhubarb, or similar ape- 
rient medicines. | 

Manna is also one of the most useful demulcents in the 
humid asthma, and similar pituitous as weil as inflamma- 
tory affections of the breast ; it also beneficially promotes 
expectoration, and is of peculiar service in the second 
stage of the small pox, or during the suppuration of the 
pustules. 


GampBociaA. Gamboge. A gum-resin. 


A concrete vegetable juice, of a gummy, resinous na- 
ture. It issues from the cambogia gutta, a native of 
Cambia, in the East Indies; whence it is imported in large 
cakes or rolls. ‘The best sort is of adeep yellow colour ; 
is divested of all smell, and has very little taste. When 
taken as a medicine it operates violently, both upwards 
and downwards. It has been used in dropsies with cream 
of tartar, or jalap, or with both, to accelerate their ope- 
ration; but calomel has been found to be a useful addition 
to gamboge in dropsical cases. Gamboge is also recom- 
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mended to be taken for the expulsion of the tape-worm, 
in doses of fifteen grains, early in the morning ; and, if the 
worm be not expelled in two or three hours, this powerful 
dose is said to have been repeated with safety and suc- 
cess, even to the third time, and in persons of delicate 
habits. Great precaution, however, is requisite in the 
use of this precarious and active medicine; and, if acci- 
dentally, too large a dose of it should be swallowed, the 
most effectual antidote will be copious draughts-of a so- 
lution of pearl ashes in water. 


Gentiana Lurea. Gentian. The root. 


_ Gentian is a perennial plant which grows upon the 
Alps, Pyrennees, and other mountainous parts of Europe. 
The roots are long and thick, externally of a brown 
colour, and wrinkled; internally spongy, and of a yellow 
colour, without any remarkable smell, but surpassing all 
other European vegetables in bitterness. Alcohol dis- 
solves only the bitter extractive; water, both the extrac- 
tive and mucilage. Gentian possesses the general virtues 
of bitters in an eminent degree, and is wholly devoid of 
astringency. ‘Taken into the stomach, it proves a power- 
ful tonick ; and in large doses, it evacuates the intestines. 
It is useful in debility of the stomach, in general debility, 
and in gout: combined with astringents, it cures inter- 
mittents. ‘The dose of this drug in powder, is from ten 
to forty grains ; though it is more frequently taken as the 
chief ingredient in bitter wines, tinctures, and infusions. 
There are several species of gentian in the United States. 
Dr. Shoepf particularly praises a low species with nar- . 
row leaves which he found in the glades in Pennsylvania. 


GentTiana Catespar. Blue Gentian. The root. 


There are several species of gentian in the United 
States. We are indebted to professor Bigelow for the 
following account of this new article. The gentiana ca- 
tesbeei has a branching and somewhat fleshy root. Stem 
simple, erect, rough. Leaves opposite, ovate or lanceo- 
late, slightly three nerved, acute, rough on the margin. 
Flowers crowded, nearly sessile, axillary and termina}, 
blue. The dried root of this vegetable is intensely bit- 
ter, approaching nearly to that of the officinal gentian. 
‘Dr. Bigelow found in a variety of instances in which he 
used. it, to resemble very nearly the imported gentian in 
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its properties, being but little inferiour to it in strength 
or efficacy. Like that substance it invigorates. the sto- 
mach and gives relief in complaints arising from indiges- 
tion. Dr. Macbride, he observes, entertained a high 
opinion of its tonick power in cases of debility of the 
stomach and digestive organs. He further adds, “In 
Mr. Elliot’s Botany of the southern states, we are told, 
that in the form of a decoction it is used with decided ad- 
vantage in cases of pneumonia, where the fever is ner- 
vous, and that it acts as a tonick and sudorifick. A tine- 
ture of it is esteemed as a remedy in dyspepsia, given 
in doses of one fourth or half an ounce. It is said to in- 
crease the appetite, prevent the acidification of the food, 
and to enable the stomach to bear and digest articles of 
diet, which before produced oppression and dejection of 
spirits.” : ) | 
=~ : 
Georrraa Inermis. Cabbage bark tree. .The bark. 


The bark of this tree, which grows in Jamaica, is of a 
gray colour externally, but black, and furrowed on the 
inside. ‘The powder resembles jalap, but is not so heavy. 
It has a mucilaginous and sweetish taste, and a disagreea- 
ble smell. Its medical effects are much greater than its 
sensible qualities would lead us to expect. It is given in 
cases of worms in form-of powder, decoction, syrup, and 
extract. The decoction is preferable, and is made by 
slowly boiling an ounce of the fresh dried bark, ina quart 
of water, till it assume the colourof Madeira wine. This 
sweetened, is the syrup; evaporated, it forms an extract. 
It commonly produces some sickness and purging ; some- 
times more violent effects, as vomiting, delirium, and fe- 
ver. These last are said.to be owing to an over dose, 
or to drinking cold water; and are relieved by warm wa- 
ter, castor oil, or a vegetable acid. It should always be 
given at first in small doses; and, when properly. and 
cautiously administered, it operates as a very powerful 
anthelmintick, particularly for the expulsion of the lum- 
brici, which are a very common cause of disease in the 
West India Islands; and there it is very frequently em- 
ployed, with singular success. 


Geranium Macunatum. Spotted Geranium, or Cranes 
Bill. ‘The root. | 


This is a native plant very common about fences and 
the edges of woods, preferring a soil that is somewhat 
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moist. ‘Stems erect, hairy, dividing by forks, or more 
numerous branches, one or two feet high. Leaves large, 
spreading, hairy, divided ina palmate manner into five or 
seven lobes, which are variously cut and toothed at their 
extremities, the lower petioled, the upper ones nearly ses- 
sile. As the leaves grow old, they are usually marked 
with pale spots about thesinuses. Peduncles long, hairy, 
supporting about two flowers. Calyx five leaved, those 
edges which are outermost in the bud, hairy. Petals 
rounded, blue. Fruit ending ina long beak, containing 
five awns, which spring out and scatter the seeds when 
ripe. May and June. Perennial.’ lus 
Geranium has acquired much repute for its active as- 
tringent properties. The root boiled in milk is a com- 
mon domestick remedy in cholera infantum, after evacua- 
tions, in which its efficacy seems well established where 
it has been employed. In the last stage of dysentery 
and diarrhea, after proper evacuations, this medicine 
has proved highly beneficial. Dr. Mease mentions this 
plant as being a powerful astringent, and says it will stop 
very violent bleeding, if applied to the wounded vessel. 
Mr. Bartram informed him that he stopped a most pro- 
fuse hemorrhage in the ankle which had been cut with an 
adze, by applying this plant to the part. A decoction or 
infusion of the plant has on some trials manifested great 
efficacy in restraining internal hemorrhage. I have 
found the infusion to restrain in the speediest manner 
hemorrhage from the lungs, and toafford great relief as a 
gargle, in a case of severe ulcerated mouth from mercurial 
ptyalism. Professor Bigelow, from chemical examina- 
tion, has ascertained the root of geranium to be one of 
the most powerful astringents we possess, and from its 
decided properties, as well as the ease of procuring it, he 
observes it may well supersede in medicine many foreign 
articles cf its class which are consumed among us. Its 
internal use has been recommended in the last stages of 
dysentery and cholera infantum, after suitable evacua- 
tions have removed active inflammation and the exciting 
causes, “ The tincture has a great sensible astringency, 
and is a convenient mode for keeping the article for use. 
The root may be uséd in powder, in extract, or in tinc- 
ture. Its doses are similar to those of kino and catechu, 
a drachm or two of the tincture, twenty or thirty grains of 
the powder, anda quantity somewhat less of the extract.” 
Dr. Coxe observes, that the western Indians say it is the 
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most effectual of all their remedies for the venereal dis- 
ease. In Dr. Barton’s collections it is assérted that an 
aqueous infusion of the roots forms an excellent injection 
in gonorrhea and in old gleets. | Lc sabato 
F Tesla 


ee 


Geum Ursanum. Common Avens, or Herb-bennet. The 
ed 8 S| ° ; root. SDSS E eve See 


This plant grows by fences and borders of fields, the 
blossoms are white or yellowish in July.» According to 
_ Dr. Willich the root of avens has lately been employed 

in Europe with singular efficacy in the cure of obstinate 
agues. A strong tincture of the root given to the quan- 
tity of half an ounce, or the decoction, or powder, in doses 
of one drachm, several times in a day, has seldom failed 
to cure intermittents, where the Peruvian bark had proved 
ineffectual. The root has also afforded an excellent re- 
medy in several chronick disorders, as a general. streng- 
thener and astringent, and its antiseptick power is said to 
be superiour to the best Peruvian bark. Dr. Withering 
says the roots gathered in the spring, and put into beer, 
give it a pleasant flavour, and prevent its growing sour.:~ 
fins fegds 

Geum Rivate. Water Avens. The root. 


This American species of avens, called also throat 
roet, and cureall, is found in our boggy meadows. Ac- 
cording to Rev. Dr. Cutler, the blossoms are purplish in 
May. The root is powerfully astringent. A. decoction 
of it has been used, with good success, as a gargle; and 
a drink, in inflamed and ulcerated. sore throats and can- 
ker. It is said that the powdered root will cure inter- 
nvittents, and for this purpose it is much used by the Ca- 
nadians. | 


Guycyrraiza Grapra. Liquorice. The root and extract. 


- Liquorice is a perennial plant, and a native of the south 

ef Europe, but is cultivated in considerable quantities in 
England, for medicinal purposes. The root of this plant 
has a sweet agreeable taste. ‘This sweetness is extracted 
by water, by infusion or decoction ; and, by evaporation, 
a dark coloured extract, of the same sweet taste, is ob- 
tained, consisting principally of saccharine and mucilagt- 
nous matter. Liquorice root is a pleasant demulcent, 
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which is frequently added to infusions: of linseed or 
altheea. joi edhe” bey Be shagruet 

There is no’doubt of its gentle deterging qualities, 
which render it an excellent medicine in coughs, hoarse- 
ness, asthma, &c. for lubricating the throat, softening 
acrimonious humours,-and affording relief to the organs 
of respiration.’ But with this intention it ought to be 
taken as a diet drink in considerable portions ‘by way of 
infusion! This: plant is found in the state of Vermont, 
and on the borders of the Ohio river. teak ane pne 
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Guasacum Orricinate. Officinal Guaiacum. The wood 
and resin. | 


Guaiacum, or lignam vite, is a genus of plants pro- 
ducing three species, the principal of which is the’ offici- 
hale, or common lignum vite, a native of the West Indiess 
The wood of this tree, and the gum-resin obtained by 
exudation from incisions in its trunk, are the parts of it 
used in medicine. | | | Oils. 16 
« Thewood is‘hard and heavy, of a yellow colour; has 
little smell, and a moderately bitter taste. Its virtues 


depend on the small portion of resinous matter which it 
contains.) 989. : iat 

» Gum guaiacum is of a friable nature, of a qeep green- 
ish colour, and sometimes of a reddish hue, and nas a pun- 
gent acridstaste. It is a stimulating medicine, proving 
diaphoretick\in'a‘dose of about half a drachm, and pur- 
gativeiin.a larger'dose. Its sudorifick powers is promot- 
ed by opium, or'the preparations of antimony. sj 

This medicine was introduced into practice as'a remedy 
in the treatment of lues venerea, and was at one time con- 
sidered capable of. effecting a radical cure. Its powers 
are now’ better ascertained. It is employed, and ‘with 
some advantage, in promoting the action of mercury in 
the confirmed state of the disease, and in alleviating ‘the 
various. symptoms which arise from a protracted mercu- 
rial course. The general virtues of guaiacum, are those 
of a warm aromatick medicine; it strengthens the sto- 
mach and other viscera, and greatly promotes the dis- 
charge of urine and perspiration. Hence it is of especial 
service in cutaneous eruptions, and disorders arising from 
obstructions of the excretory glands ; in rheumatick, and 
other pains, unattended with fever, the liberal use of gam 
guaiacum has afforded considerable relief. It is likewise 

30 
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a good laxative, and furnishes a more active medicine 
than either the wood or bark of this tree. This. gum, 
when dissolved in rum, or combined with water, by means 
of mucilage or the yolk of an'egg, or in the form of tinc- 
ture and elixir, has been found useful in chronick rheu- 
matism, or even in such wandering pains of the stomach 
and other parts of the body, as could be attributed to the 
retrocedent gout. 

The form in which guaiack wood is administered, is 
always that of decoction. A quart of it is drunk in the 
course of the day. If taken warm, it produces dia- 
phoresis. 


Hamamecis Virciniana. Witch Hazel. The bark. 


This tree is a native of the United States. The leaves 
are nearly inversely ovate. Blossoms, yellow: stand 
three or four together on short flower stalks. In loamy 
land. - Blossoms, September and October. This singue 
lar shrub does not commonly bloom until its leaves'are 
destroyed by frost, when its numerous blossoms make a 
gay and agreeable appearance; and continue untibthe 
weather becomes very cold, often until snow falls... The 
germen endures the severity of our winters uninjured ; 
for the fruit, does. not ripen until the next September, the 
time of its blossoming again, when ripe fruit and blossoms 
will be found on the same tree. The Indians:considered 
this tree as a valuable article in their materia medica. 
They applied the bark, which is sedative and’ discutient, 
to painfs! tumours and external inflammations. ;A cata- 
plasm of the inner rind of the bark, is found to. be: very 
efficacious in removing painful inflammations of the eyes. 
The bark chewed in the mouth is, at) first, somewhat 
bitter, very sensibly astringent, and then leavesa pungent, 
sweetish taste, which will remain fora considerable timez 
The specifick qualities of this tree seem by no means to 
be accurately ascertained. It is probably apseessed ay of 
very valuable properties. Cutler. 


_ Mr. Bartram informs, that this shrub grows ten or twelve 
feet high, from one common root. + 


~ 
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HzmatoxyLum Campecnianum. Logwood Tree. The 
| wood. 


This tree was introduced from Honduras into Jamaica, 
where it is now very common. Logwood is of a deep red 
colour; has scarcely any smell; its taste is sweetish, and 
astringent. It is used principally as a dye-wood, and 
also with considerable advantage in medicine. Its active. 
matter is extracted by water, and by alcohol ; both solu- 
tions strike a black colour with the salt of iron. 

It has been employed in medicine on account of its 
astringent powers. A table spoonful of a decoction or 
infusion of the wood every two or three hours is much 
esteemed by some physicians as an astringent in chronick 
dysentery, diarrhcea, and cholera infantum. 

3 


Hetiesorus Nicer. . Black Hellebore. The root. > 


This plant is perennial, and grows wild in the moun- 
tainous parts of Austria, and the Pyrennees. The root 
of this plant consists of small fibres attached to one head ; 
externally dark coloured, internally white. Its taste is 
very acrid, but the acrimony is much impaired by drying 
and keeping. | 

Its medicinal power seems principally to depend on its 
resinous part. By decoction with water, it yields half its 
weight of gummy matter, with some resin; the extract 
obtained by inspissation is milder than the root itself. 

Black hellebore root is a very violent cathartick, in a 
dose from ten to twenty grains ; so violent, indeed, that 
it is seldom used. On its cathartick power probably de- 
pends any advantage that may be derived from its admi- 
nistration in mania and melancholia, in which diseases it 
was highly celebrated by the ancients. In dropsy it has 
been employed as a hydragogue cathartick. It was like- 
wise strongly recommended by Mead as an emmenagogue, 
though with others it has seldom been successful. - 


Hextrtezsorus Faripus. Bears Foot. Setterwort. The 
leaves. 


This species is found in meadows, shady places, and 
under hedges, and is also perennial. The stalk is about 
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three feet high. The leaves are of a deep green, bird- 
‘footed. All of them grow on the stem, none towards the 
root. It produces numerous green flowers, somewhat 
tinged with purple at the edges; which blow in April and 
May. The leaves have an acrid, bitter, nauseons taste, 
and an unpleasant smell, especially when they are fresh. 
When dried, they are frequently given as a domestick me- 
dicine to destroy worms; but they must be used with — 
great caution, being so violent in their operation, that 
instances of their fatal effects are recorded. Since we are 
not destitute of safe and efficacious anthelminticks, this 
dangerous remedy should be rejected. 


Hexzezorus Trirotuis. See Coptis Trifolia. 


Heracueum Lanarum. Masterwort. Cow Parsnip. The 
root. 


This article was brought into notice by the late Dr. 
‘Joseph Orne, of Salem. In a commuhication to the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, October, 1803, he thus de- 
scribes it: Common cow parsnip. (Sphondylium vulgare 
hirsutum. Park. C. B.) It grows in hedges ; the stalk is 
large and tubular, invested with a down which also covers: 
the leaves, that are large and jagged, five on each stalk, 
and of the colour of wormwood; it is umbelliferous, and 
flowers in June; the root is divided into several long and 
fibrous branches, resembling a large parsley root; and 
the height of the plant, in its maturity, may be from two 
to four feet: the root has a rank strong smell, and a pun- 
gent and almost caustick taste; it should be carefully 
distinguished from the common parsnip, that grows wild 
in gardens, and hedges ; and indeed, it has a very differ- 
ent appearance. 

The particular disease in which Dr. Orne commends 
the cow parsnip, is that of epilepsy. Three of the five 
cases which are exhibited in his communication, were 
cured by the use of this medicine. ‘The author judicious- 
ly observes, that in the three successful cases, the patients 
were remarkably liable to flatulence, with symptoms of 
morbid sensibility of the stomach, and date their first re- 
lief from the sensation of a more firm and healthful.tone of 
that organ, and the carminative effects of the medicine. 
He commonly prescribed two or three drachms of the pul- 
verized root, to be taken every day fora great length of 
time, and.a strong infusion of the leaves and tops to be 
drunk at bed time. 
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. In the hands of other practitioners, this plant has mani- 
fested considerable efficacy, exerting its peculiar powers 
immediately on the stomach, as:an excellent carminative ; 
and, if it does not cure epilepsy, it generally mitigates the 
distressing symptoms attending that disease. In some 
cases of dyspepsia, accompanied with flatulencies and 
cardialgia, a strong decoction of this plant has been given 
by Dr. Mann with satisfactory success. i 


Hevcuera Americana. American Sanicle. Alum root. 
a : re 


‘¢ The root is an intense astringent; and is the basis of 
a powder which has lately acquired some reputation in 
the cure of cancer. It is one of the articles in the materia 
medica of our Indians. They apply the powdered root 
fo wounds and ulcers and cancers.’’* (Coxe.) | 


Hirvupo Mepicinauis. The Leech. 


That species of leech which is used in medicine has a 
flat and slimy body, composed of rings tapering towards 
the head which is turbinated, commonly about two or 
three inches long, and of the thickness of a goose quill, 
but capable of elongating or contracting itself very much.. 
Its back is of a dull olive green colour, divided into three 
nearly equal parts by four yellow longitudinal lines, the 
two lateral entire, the two central broken with black. 
Besides these, between the lateral and central lines on 
each side, there are two others resemblinga chain of black 
and yellow. The belly is turkey blue, irregularly marke 
ed with yellow spots. It attaches itself to solid substan- 
ces by either end, being furnished with a circular sucker 
at the anal extremity, and a horse shoe-one at the head, 
with a triangular mouth in the centre. 

They should be collected in summer, in water having a 
clear sandy bottom, as the bite of those found in stagnant 
waters and marshes is said to cause pain and inflamma- 
tion. -For the same reason the horse leech, which is 
entirely brown, or only marked with a marginal yellow 
line, is commonly rejected. Ag | 

_Leeches are best preserved for use in a bottle half filled 
with pure spring or river water, and covered with gauze 
or muslin. Itis advisable frequently to'change the water 


* Barton’s collections. 
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in which they are kept, aldvangh there are instances of 
their living many months and even years in the same 
water ; and it is remarkable, water in which they are, keeps 
much longer sweet than by itself. . They should always be 
kept in a moderate temperature about 50° Fahrenheit. 
When leeches have gorged themselves with blood, they 
frequently die of indigestion, and cause a great mortality 
even among those who have not been used. To avoid 
this danger, leeches which have recently sucked should 
be kept by themselves until they have recovered their 
usual vigour; anda little salt applied to the head of the 
animal will occasion it to vomit up the blood which it has 
received. Leeches change their skin frequently ; at that 
time they are subject to indisposition and will not bite. 

Leeches are very useful and convenient remedies in 
every case requiring local blood-letting. They cause less 
irritation than cupping, and can often be applied nearer 
to the part. They are employed in inflammations of all 
kinds, as ophthalmia, phrenitis, cynanche, rheumatism, 
odontalgia, and podagra. In some cases of rubeola and 
scarlatina, in hemorrhois, in plethora of the head, manité 
dysuria and chincough. 

The application of leeches is sometimes attended with 
difficulty. In cloudy weather and in the evening, they do 
not readily bite. If kept out of the water some minutes 
before they are applied, and allowed to crawl on dry linen. 
they are said to bite more eagerly. The part to which 
they are to be applied should be well washed ;. first with 
soap and. water, and afterwards with water, or milk and 
water ; and if covered with strong hairs, should be shaved. 
When they are not inclined to bite, the part may be mois- 
tened with milk, or a little blood drawn by a scratch with 
alancet. A large leech will draw about an ounce of 
blood; but the quantity may be much increased by. bath- — 
ing the wounds with tepid water, or applying over them 
cupping glasses. Sometimes it is difficult to stop the 
bleeding ; but it will always cease on applying a little lint, 
and continuing pressure a sufficient length of time. 


Horpevum Disticuon. Barley. The seed ava 8 
husk, called pearl barley. 
Barley has from the earliest ages been considered asia 


wholesome and nutritious food. Pearl barley is prepared — 
by grinding off the husk of rough barley, and forming the 
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grain into little round granules, which appear of a kind of 
pearl whiteness. In this state, barley consists almost 
- entirely of amylaceous matter, and when boiled, forms an 
excellent article of nourishment. In diseases of the kid- 
neys and the breast, as well as in that state of the body 
where it is said to abound in acrimonious humours, decoc- 
tions made of this grain, sufficiently strong, and acidulated 
with vinegar, are eminently useful. As a cooling and 
diluent beverage, barley water is of essential service to 
febrile patients, and in all inflammatory cases, where pre- 
ternatural heat and thirst prevail; but, to promote its 
salutary effects, the grosser parts which remain after de- 
coction, ought not to be swallowed. | 


‘Humutus Luputus. T'he common Hop. The flowers. 


~ This perennial plant is a very strong bitter, accompani- 
ed with a degree of aromatick flavour and some astringen- 
cy ; these are extracted by water by infusion; by decoction 
the aromatick flavour.is lost. Along with its bitterness it 
has a narcotick power: of this the popular remedy, some- 
times successful, of a pillow of hops to procure sleep in 
the delirium of ‘fever and in mania, is a proof, Jt accord- 
ingly, when. given internally ina full dose, reduces the 
frequency of the pulse, and procures sleep. *.It has been 
employed as,an anodyne, either in substance, in the dose 
ofthree grains, or under the form of infusion or tincture. 
A cataplasm.or ointment, prepared from it, has been also 
used as an anodyne application.to cancerous sores. 

» The hop isan excellent stomachick bitter, highly useful 
in dyspepsia and other gastrick affections. Recently, hop 
has been administered in nephritick and calculous affec- 
tions with such manifest advantage as to obtain high en- 
comivms as a valuable antilithick.; A: strong infusion of 
hop proves a certain solvent of the stone out of the body, 
and itis asserted by high authority, that it seldom fails to 
alleviate the /pain, and increase the secretion of urine, 
when taken internally. Dr. Barton, however, found by 
experience, in.his own peculiar.case, that the use of the 
highly hopped matt liquors subjected him more frequently 
to nephritick aitacks... The infusion is directed in doses 
of about a wine glass full every few hours, to the ex- 
tent of a pint in a'day.—See Amer. Mod. Practice, p. 
606, 607. i | 
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Hyprareyrum.  Argentum Vivum. Mercury or Quick- 
Teal. « silver. hte dh 


. Mercury is sometimes found in’a native state in the. 
bowels of the earth. The most celebrated mines which 
produce it are those of Idria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Ca- 
rinthia; those of Montpellier, in France, of Normendy, 
ef Spain, and those of Peru. This metal is peculiarly 
distinguished by its fluidity in all natural temperatures, 
with the exception of the intense cold that sometimes 
prevails in very northern regions. Its congealing point 
is 40° of Fahrenheit. In its liquid state, it has the per- 
fect opacity and lustre characteristick of metals ; and 
likewise the property of great density, its specifick gravity 
being to that of water as 13.5 to one nearly: it boils at 
a temperature a little above 600°; and when boiling, 
suffers oxidation from the action of the atmospherick ‘air. 
It is oxidated even at natural temperatures, when sub- 
jected to agitation; or still:more easily when triturated 
with any viscid matter, which is interposed between its 
globules, extending their surface. Quicksilver is usually 
obtained from the ore, in which it is ‘combined’ with sul- 
phur, this being submitted to heat mixed) with ‘iron ‘or 
lime, either of which combines with the sulphur, and the 
mercury is obtained by distillation. The quicksilver of 
commerce is sometimes impure, or adulterated by! the 
inlermixture of other metals, particularly lead and ‘bis 
muth.» This may be suspected when the metal loses its 
lustre speedily, and is covered with a gray film ; or from 
its diminished ‘mobility, in consequence of which H8 
globules do not preserve exactly the spherical form, nor 
unite easily with eachother; and it may be discovered, 
with more certainty, by exposing it to a heat sufficient 
to volatilize the quicksilver, when any other metal pre- 
sent will remain. ‘It is best purified by distillation from} 
iron filings in an iron retort. Next to gold and platina, 
mercury is the heaviest of all the metals, with most’ of 
which it unites, excepting iron and antimony. “Mercury 
taken into the stomach) in its metallick state, has no 
action on the body, except what arises from its weight or 
bulk. It is not poisonous, as was vulgarly supposed, but 
perfectly inert. There is nevertheless indubitable evi- 
dence that persons who work in the mines, or are other- 
wise exposed to the fumes of quicksilver, frequently ex- 
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periénce its destructive consequences. Among other 
diseases arising from this cause, Hoffman mentions palsies, 
dpoplexies, epilepsies, hectick fever, &c. These re- 
marks are corrobvorated by a recent occurrence which 
took place on board two vessels, in which, from the fumes 
of quicksilver, an alarming illness broke out among the 
crews, all of whom were more or less salivated. ~* 
‘With regard to the medical history of mercury, as re- 
corded by a late writer,* no mention is made of it in the 
writings of Hippocrates, though Aristotle and his contem- 
poraries were not unacquainted with it. Dioscorides, 
Pliny, and even Galen, considered it as highly corrosive, 
and classed it among the poisons. Avicenna was among 
the foremost who, influenced by the practice of some dis- 
tinguished Arabian physicians, become reconciled to the 
opinion of its salutary tendency. In the year 1497, this 
metal was introduced as a sovereign remedy in lues 
venerea ; and after a warm contention relative to its use, 
between the chemists and Galenists, it was received as 
one of the most valuable articles of the materia medica. 
Among the various substances with which we are ac- 
quainted in medicine, the preparations of mercury, as 
respects their operation on our system, is incomparably 
the most important; nor have their properties, perhaps, 
undergone investigation commensurate with their won- 
derful powers ‘and extensive utility. According to Mr. 
Murray, a late and truly scientifick writer on materia 
medica, mercury is placed in the class of tonicks, viewing 
its tonick power as its primary operation. Its power of 
exciting the salivary discharge is merely a secondary 
effect, not constant nor uniform, and which is not essen- 
tial in any disease. It is the most general stimulant be- 
longing to the materia medica, pervading every part of 
the system ; acting, as Cullen has remarked, as a stimulus 
to every sensible and moving fibre of the body, and pro- 
ducing the most permanent effects. Hence it is the most 
general evacuant we possess; and from its stimulant ope- 


* Dr. John W, Frances, of New York, in an inaugural disser- 
tation on mercury, has presented a new view of the natural and 
medical history and curative action of that metal. His produc- 
ition, couched in perspicuous and elegant language, evinces 
ability, and extensive research relative to a subject of high im- 
portance to medical science ; and has strong claims to the atten= 
tion of the physicians of the United States. 
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ration, exerted directly or indirectly, we are able to ex- 
plain its utility in many diseases. When rendered active 
on the system, by. any of the modes of preparation to 
which it is subjected, it is received into the blood, and 
enabled to act on every part of the system. Hence, 
when given in moderate quantity, it communicates gene- 
ral vigour; it increases the force of the circulation when 
this has been languid; by the increased vascular action 
which it excites, it gives to the blood the disposition to 
assume the bufly coat; and by its stimulant operation on 
secreting organs, it promotes the secretions; and hence 
is the most general evacuant we have. On its stimulant 
operation probably. depends its efficacy in diseases con- 
nected with spasmodick action, as tetanus and hydro- 
phobia; and perhaps also that derived from it in various 
forms of fever, particularly the remitting fever of warm 
climates, and yellow fever; and its local operation is 
distinctly marked in the advantage derived from it. in 
chronick hepatitis, and other varieties of visceral and 
glandular obstructions, and in the different species of 
cutaneous eruptions. Itis frequently employed, and with 
the utmost advantage, in inflammatory diseases, and In 
dysentery; in cachectick diseases, as the various species 
of dropsical affections, and in many chronick morbid 
states of the system... ee 

Its most important medicinal operation, however, is 
that. displayed in removing the disease induced by the 
syphilitick poison. In this, its power is nearly, if not 
altogether specifick; no article of the materia medica 
. could be substituted for it; and then may be affirmed of 
it, what cannot with equal justice be said of any remedy 
employed in the treatment of any other morbid affection, 
that if, duly administered, it will scarcely ever fail in 
effecting acure. It is difficult to assign any satisfactory 
theory of its operation. Its eflicacy has been ascribed 
to its general evacuant power, In consequence of which 
the syphilitick virus is discharged from the body. But 
the speedy disappearance of the local symptoms of 
syphilis under its use, affords a proof that it operates on 
some other principle;,no similar advantage is derived: 
from other evacuants; and its efficacy is not proportional 
to the evacuation it excites, but is frequently displayed 
where this is altogether insensible. ‘The opinion has 
been advanced, that it acts as an antidote to the venereal 
virus, neutrahzing it somewhat in the manner in which 
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one chemical agent subdues the properties of thonee oe 
an opinion extremely vague and hypothetical, and ren- 
dered improbable from the consideration of the very small 
quantity of some of the more active preparations of 
mercury, from which a cure may be obtained, compared 
with the large quantity of others less active, that requires 
to be administered. 

The explanation advanced by Mr. Hunter, that the 
efficacy of mercury in the treatment of syphilis depends 
on its general and permanent stimulant operation on the 
system, by which it induces and keeps up an action in- 
compatible with that morbid action which ‘constitutes the 
disease, until the virus is destroyed by the chemical 
charges going on in the system, or until it is eliminated 
from the body by ‘the usual excretion, is on the whole 
most probable: it rests ona principle undoubted, that 
there are states of morbid action incompatible, so that 
one suspends the action of the other; and mercury does 
exert a very general action, inducing and keeping up 
what may be regarded as a morbid state. 

‘The mode of administeri ing mercury, for the cure of the 
venereal disease, under all its forms, is now ascertained 
with sufficient precision. There is no advantage ingiving 
it so as to induce profuse salivation; this is even to be 
avoided as hurtful; at the same time, it is proper that 
salivation should be excited to a certain extent, not pro-. 
bably as essential to its efficacy, but asa proof of its full 
action on the system being obtained. Thisis kept up for 
a certain time, longer or shorter, according to the state of 
the symptoms, and the previous continuance of the dis- 
ease. Exposure to cold is avoided, as being liable to 
cause the more partial operation of mercury on. the sali- 
vary glands; and the state of irritation ts diminished, or 
determination to the intestines produeing purging Is. Tob. 
viated, by the exhibition of an opiate. When profuse 
salivation occurs, the remedies employed to check it are 
catharticks in moderate doses, small doses of opium, the 
application of a blister to the throat, and the administra- 
tion of sulphuret of potash; the last Bees Ca ned from 
the doubtful hypothesis, that its chemii/Al agency may 
neutralize the mercury. Free exposure to a cool air is, 
according to Mr. Pearson, more effectual than any other 
method. Peruvian bark, mineral acids, and the assiduous 
application of astringent gargles have their use, while. 
the employment of mercury must be discontinued for x 
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time., On the other hand, the, sudden suppression of 
ptyalism is not. without danger. It_ is most frequently 

caused by cold liquids being taken into the stomach, or 
exposure to cold and moisture while under the influence. 
of mercury. 

Sometimes also a morbid condition of the system c oc: 
curs during a mercurial course, and which tends to a fatal 
issue. Mr. Pearson has termed it erethismus. It. is 
characterized by a great depression of strength; a sense 
of anxiety about the precordia; frequent sighing ; trem- 
bling, partial or universal ; a small, quick pulse ; some- 
times vomiting; a pale contracted countenance ; 3 a sense 
of coldness ; while the tongue is seldom furred, or the. 
vital or natural functions much disordered. In thig state, 
a violent or sudden exertion of muscular power will 
sometimes prove fatal. 

To prevent dangerous consequences the administration 
of mercury must be immediately suspended, and the pa- 
tient exposed to a dry, cool air, in such a manner as shall 
be attended with the least fatigue. An incipient erethis- 
rus has often been averted or cured by large doses of the 
volatile alkali, and by the camphor mixture. 

Dr. Frances expresses an opinion that the modus ope- 
randi of mercury remains a question far from being decid~ 
ed. He adopts the opinion, however, that in a state of 
an oxide it is one of the most universal stimulants, acting 
on the nervous system, producing restlessness, anxiety, 
and debility. On the sanguiferous system, disposing the 
blood to take on the buffy coat, rendering the pulse fre- 
quent and harder, increasing respiration, and occasioning 
other symptoms of inflammatory action. It affects the 
secretions, inducing a preternatural flow of saliva, an 
increased action of the mucous vessels of the trachea, 
lungs, digestive organs, chylopoictick viscera and whole 
intestinal canal. It excites a copious discharge of urine ; 
and in the smallest quantity operates with great certainty 
on the skin, and produces increased action of the absor- 
bent vessels. Itis therefore on its very general and sti- 
mulant operation in promoting the excretions of the whole 
system, depencdgts curative action. For the same salu- 
tary effects will not be produced when its action is not 
thus extensive, as when confined to the salivary glands, 
or exerts its influence on the intestinal canal alone. 

For more than half a century the mercurial practice In 
the treatment of inflammatory and other febrile diseases, - 
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has been prevalent among some physicians in New Eng- 
_ land ; and in pneumonia, pleurisies, acute rheumatisms, 
and other phlegmasiz, it has been considered a remedy of 
superiour efficacy, About the year 1735 a malignant 
ulcerous sore throat became epidemical in the vicinity of 
Boston, and New York, &c. which having baffled the skill 
of physicians, at length yielded ina surprising manner to 
the administration of calomel. Subsequently to this event, 
- the employment of mercury has been extended to the - 
various forms of malignant, pestilential, or yellow fever 
of the West Indies, and to the intermitting, remitting, 
and typhus fevers which have ravaged some of the cities 
of the United States. Various opinions and much con- 
troversy have subsisted in the medical world respecting 
this subject. Dr. F. has now given to it a zealous in- 
vestigation, ‘Io Dr. Chisholm he ascribes exclusively 
the credit of being the first who adopted the novel prac- 
tice of exhibiting mercury to the full extent; having given 
calomel to the amount of four hundred grains, and ata 
subsequent season no less than eight hundred, and at other 
times upwards of one thousand grains were employed. 
Nay farther! in one instance of yellow remitting fever, 
before any very material change took place in the state of 
the patient, be had taken, says Dr. C. sixty-four grains of 
calomel by the mouth, thirty-four drachms by clyster, and 
sixteen ounces of the strongest mercurial ointment care- 
fully rubbed into his arms and thighs; in all five thousand 
seven hundred and four grains in the course of five days. 
His recovery was astonishingly rapid after the change 
was effected. | 

If it be conceded that the mercurial practice to a greater 
or less extent in the hands of Dr. Chisholm, Dr. Wright, 
and other eminently distinguished physicians in the West 
Indies, was crowned with success, exceeding that of any 
other method, yet the utility of a similar mode of treat- 
ment, in the diseases of the same type in the United States, 
is deemed problematical. This more appropriate point 
receives an able discussion by our author. ‘The climate 
of this country, he says, is singularly unfavourable to the 
salutary operation of this medicine. While the liver ap- 
pears to be the most diseased organ in those who die of 
yellow fever inthe West Indies, this important viscus 
seems to be in a remarkable degree exempt from derange- 
ment, in the same disease in our country, as proved by. 
_ numerous dissections. The very nature and seat of the 
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disease establish the fact, that, the brain and nervous 
system are primarily affected, the stomach and duodenum 
exhibit marks of high inflammation, and approaching 
sphacelus, attended by acute pain in the gastrick region, 
and extreme irritability of the stomach. These symp- 
toms, instead of being removed by the use of calomel, 
are greatly aggravated, and excessive vomiting is ‘induc: 
ed, which terminates but with the life of the patient. 

“In the’ more ’advanced stage of yellow fever, when, 
the most formidable symptoms have occurred, the great 
prostration of strength forbids the recourse to a medicine 
of such debilitating powers; the rapid termination sets at 
defiance the slow accomplishment of salivation. Whether 
therefore, with a view of its action on the salivary glands 
or otherwise, the indiscriminate employment of mercury 
in the treatment of yellow fever, or the various forms of 
intermitting or remitting fever of our country, is accord- 
ing to Dr. F. to be considered as an abuse of the medicine, 
and altogether inadmissible. 

With regard to the employment of mercury asa wutaelay 
in syphilis, Dr. F. accords in opinion with other writers 
as to its almost infallible powers ; with much propriety, 
however, he animadverts on the mal administration of i it, 
as producing more destructive consequences than the dis- 
ease itself. He is most.decidedly opposed to the popular 
method of treatment by a profuse salivation, induced oy, 
throwing into the system large quantities of mercury: 
no absurdity in medical practice having been destructive 
of more lives; none the source of more pain and calamity. 
A preternatural action from any ope of the secretions is 
not to be depended on ; mercury must be in a state of so- 
lution in the juices of the body. The specifick poison of 
lues venerea, must be counteracted by a general operation 
on the constitution, or more directly in promoting the 
action of all the secretory vessels of the body, and espe- 
cially those of the surface. Equally opposed, therefore, 
to the opinion declared by Mr. Bell, that no advantage is 
derived from any increase that may be made to any of the 
secretions, and to that of Mr. Howard, whois the advo- 
cate for profuse salivation even in the mildest form of the 
disease, and who contends that the greater the discharge 
the more certain the cure; the most successful practice, 
he observes, depends upon an increased discharge f from 
the excrelory vessels of the whole system. . 

The preparation more peculiarly adapted to effectuate 
these several purposes is next to be selected. The mu- 
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rias hydrargyri, or the corrosive sublimate, is in his view 
by far the most eligible. The qualities of this and other 
forms of mercury. will be particularly described under 
the head of preparations. " bisaten 
Mercury is frequently introduced into the system by 
means of inunction on the surface for the purpose of de- 
stroying or eleminating the venereal virus. In this form 
it may be applied to such extent as to excite full saliva- 
tion, or so limited as only.to induce a moderate degree 
of ptyalism. Instances may occur in which either the 
exiernal or internal absorbents will not receive a sufli- 
cient quantity to produce the desired effect, either on the 
disease or the constitution ; and when exhibited internally 
it will very materially affect the functions of the stomach 
in despite of all our precautions. If therefore, on trial, 
the external application should not succeed, we are to re- 
sort to the internal administration ; and on the other hand, 
should this fail, the inunction must be substituted. (See 
unguentum hydrargyri.) | 
It has already been observed that quicksilver taken in- 
to the stomach in its native state is perfectly inert. It 
has been prescribed in the first stage of the iliack passion, 
before the bowels are too much weakened and corroded 
by the stagnant feces. ‘There are instances in which 
several ounces, nay half a pound and upwards of pure 
quicksilver have been swallowed with the happiest effects, 
given with castor oil or fresh broth. But in the. last 
stage of obstinate and violent colicks, when inflammation 
and gangrene have already taken place in the bowels, its 
specilick gravity would infallibly rend the intestines, and 
accelerate the fatal crisis. | 
The high importance of the above subject will, it is 
presumed, justify a reference to the opinions, and valua- 
ble observations of several writers of distinguished merit, 
collected into one view, and to be found in Cooper’s Dic- 
tionary of Practical Surgery, under the words Mercury 
and Venereal disease. ‘ 


Hyoscyamus Nicer. Black Henbane.: The herb and 
| seeds. 

Henbane is a biennial plant, which abounds in villages, 
road-sides, and among rubbish; and flowers in July. The 
whole plant is covered with long hairs, from which exudes 
_arclammy feetid juice. The leaves are large and very 
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soft’; they are indented and embrace the’ stalk’ closely: 
The flowers come‘out'in a very long spike, rather on one 


side, and sit close to the stalk. The corolla is funnel | 


shaped and obtuse, of a pale yellowish colour, beautifully 
veined with purple. | 

- The leaves of this plant, when recent, have a slightly’ 
foetid smell; and a mucilaginous taste ; when dried, they 
lose both taste and smell, and also part of their narcotick 
power. The root possesses the same qualities as the 


leaves, and even ina more eminent degree. Henbane, 


more than any other narcotick, resembles opium in its ac- 
tion. In amoderate dose, it increases at first the strength’ 
of the pulse, and occasions some sense of heat, which is 
followed by diminished sensibility and motion; in some 
cases, by thirst, sickness, stupor, and dimness of vision. 
In a larger quantity it occasions profound sleep, hard 


pulse, and sometimes fierce delirium, ending in coma or 


convulsions, with aremarkable dilatation of the pupil, dis- 
tortion of the countenance, a weak, tremulous pulse, and 
eruption of petechiz. On dissection, gangrenous spots 
have been found on the internal surface .of the stomach. 
Its baneful effects are best counteracted by a powerful 
emetick; and, after discharging the contents of the sto- 
mach, it will be necessary to administer emollient and oily 
clysters, and repeat them as often as they are ejected; 
and to drink as large portions of vinegar and of the juice 
‘of lemons as the stomach will support. 

Henbane has been used in various spasmodick and 
painful diseases; as in epilepsy, bysteria, palpitation, 
headache, paralysis, mania, and scirrhus. It is given in 
the form of the inspissated juice of the fresh leaves, the’ 
dose of which is from one to two grains, which ought to 
‘be gradually increased. It is sometimes employed as a 
substitute for opium, where the latter, from idiosyncrasy, 
occasions any disagreeble symptoms. ‘The henbane is’ 
also free from the constipating quality of the opium ; 
cand like this last also, itsinfluence is very much diminished 
‘by habit. In open ulcers, the powder of the leaves, 
sprinkled on the part, has often a good effect. 


Hyssopus Orricinauis. Hyssop. ‘The herb. 


The leaves of hyssop have an aromatick smell, and a 
warm pungent taste; they are particularly recommended 
in humoral asthmas, coughs, and other disorders of the 
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breast and lungs; being supposed wonderfully to promote 
expectoration. According to Ray, these leaves are of 
great service when applied in cataplasms to bruises, the 
pain of which they speedily mitigate, and at the same 
time disperse every mark or spot from the part affected. 


Ieropes Fatipus. Skunk Cabbage. The root. 


In the preceding editions of this work, this singular ve- 
getable was inserted under the names Pothos Feetida and 
Dracontium Feetidum, but the present name is substituted 
by the authority of professor Bigelow (Med. Botany.) 
This plant abounds in swamps and low meadows through- 
out the middle and New England states. The vulgar 
name by which it is known is derived from its very rank 
and disagreeable smell, resembling that of a skunk, and 
from its large bunches of leaves, resembling the cabbage. 
This plant has no stem; and the first part that appears 
above ground, in April and May, is the hollow boat 
shaped spathe, open on one side, and bellied out on the 
opposite, beautifully spotted with red and yellow, with 
its acute top somewhattwisted. The leaves next appear 
at a small distance from the flower stalk, in a conick form, 
very closely rolled together, expanding nearly ovate as 
they rise, supported on foot stalks. Within the spathe 
is the large globe of variegated flowers, and the recep- 
tacle incloses many large round seeds. The roots and 
seeds, when fresh, impart to the mouth a sensation of pun- 
gency and acrimony similar to arum. | 
_ The medicinal properties of this valuable plant were 
first announced by Rev. Dr. Cutler, by whose authority, 
corroborated by the experience of medical correspon- 
dents, it has been introduced into the former editions of 
this work, as a new article of the materia medica. It 
may be ranked high as an antispasmodick, experience 
having evinced that it is not. inferiour in efficacy to the 
most esteemed remedies of that class. — In cases of asth- 
matick affections, it alleviates the most distressing symp- 
toms, and shortens the duration of the paroxysms. It. 
should be exhibited during the paroxysm, and repeated 
as circumstances may require. It will be proper to per- 
severe in the use of it for some time after the paroxysm 
has gone off, or till the patient is perfectly recovered, 
which is said to have been the method pursued by the 
. Frdians for the cure of this disease. Rev. Dr. Cutler 
32 
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experienced in his own particular case very considerable’ 


relief from this medicine, after others had. disappointed 


his expectations. 1n obstinate hysterick affections,this me-.. 
dicine has surpassed in efficacy all those antispasmodicks 


which have been generally employed, and in several in- 
stances it has displayed its powers likea charm. Inone 
of the most violent hysterick cases I ever met with, says 
a correspondent, where the usual antispasmodicks, and 
even musk had failed, two tea spoonfuls of the powdered 


root procured immediate reliet ; and on repeating the: 


trials with the same patient, it afforded more lasting bene- 
fit than any other medicine. . 


Other examples of hysteria and convulsions, in their 


most singular and aggravated forms, successfully treated 
by the skunk cabbage, are particularly detailed in the 
American Modern Practice, p. 530, 531. In those spas- 
modick affections of the abdominal muscles, during par- 
turition, or after delivery, this root has proved an effec- 
tual remedy. In chronick rheumatism, and erratick 
pains of a spasmodick nature, it often performs a cure, or 
affords essential relief. It has in some instances of epi- 
lepsy suspended the fits, and greatly alleviated the symp- 
toms. Jn hooping cough, and other pulmonick affections, 
‘t proves beneficial in the form of oxymel, or syrup, in 
the same manner as squills. During every stage of ner- 
vous and hysterick complaints, and in cramps and 
spasms, this medicine is strongly recommended as a va- 
luable substitute for the various antispasmodick remedies 
commonly employed. It is free from the heating and 
constipating qualities of opium, and the great expense of 
musk. Having in a few instances tested its virtues in 
subsultus tendinum, attending typhus fever, its pleasing 
effects will encourage the future employment of it in simi- 
lar cases. ‘Two instances have been related in which 
this medicine has been supposed to be remarkably effica- 
cious in the cure of dropsy, two tea spoonfuls of the pow- 
dered root being taken every morning successively, till 
the cure was effected. The proper dose of the dried 
root in powder, is half a drachm, thrice in a day, or of a 
strong infusion, a wine glass full, every three or four 
hours. The seeds of this plant are said by some to afford 
more relief in asthmatick cases than the root. A caution 
is suggested by Dr. Cutler, that in collecting the roots, 
the swamp hellebore, or poke rool, which some people call 
skunk weed, be not mistaken for this plant, as the con- 
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sequences might be fatal. There is an obvious distinc- 
tion; the hellebore has a stalk, but the skunk cabbage 
has none ; and the roots and leaves of the latter are much 
larger than those of the former. The roots should he 
taken up in the autumn or spring, before the leaves ap- 
pear, and carefully dried for use. Its strength is impair- 
ed by long keeping, especially in a powdered state. . 


Inuta Hexenium. LElecampane. The root. 


This is a very large downy perennial plant, sometimes 
found wild in moist rich soils. ‘The root, especially when 
dry, has an agreeable aromatick smell; its taste, on first 
chewing, is glutinous and somewhat rancid, quickly suc- 
ceeded by an aromatick bitterness and pungency.. The 
ancients entertained a high opinion of elecampane, which 
is recommended for promoting expectoration in humoral 
asthma and coughs; liberally taken, it is said to excite 
urine, and loosen the belly. 

In some parts of Germany, large quantities of this root 
are candied, and used as a stomachick, for strengthening 
the tone of the viscera in general, and for attenuating vis- 
cid humours. Its dose is from twenty to sixty grains pow- 
dered ; and in this form it has been found, by experience, 
to possess considerable efficacy. | 


IpecacuannHa. Ipecacuan. A root, either of the cephe- 
lis ipecacuanha, or psychotria emetica. 


The root of ipecacuan is brought from Spanish Ameri- 
ca. Itis divided into two sorts, Peruvian and Brazilian ; 
the eye distinguishes three, ash coloured or gray, brown, 
and white. ‘The ash coloured or Peruvian ipecacuan of 
the shops, is a small wrinkled root, bent and contorted 
into a great variety of figures; it has very little smell; 
the taste is bitterish and subacrid, covering the tongue 
with a kind of mucilage. The brown sort has been some- 
times observed, even in a small dose, to produce violent 
effects. The white, though taken in a large one, has 
scafce any effect at all. 

The first sort, the ash coloured or gray ipecacuan, is 
usually preferred for medicinal use. It contains both a 
a resinous and gummy matter. It is generally stated, that 
its emetick power, and, indeed its principal virtues, reside 
in the former, though Dr. Irving has affirmed that they 
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depend on its gum. Its active matter is completely ex- 
tracted by alcohol, proof spirit, or wine. Vinegar like- 
wise dissolves it, but at the same time greatly weakens its 
power. By decoction with water, its activity is greatly 


impaired, though the water distilled from it has scarcely. 


any emetick power. It is even injured by being kept long 
exposed, in. the state of powder, to the air and light. 

Ipecacuan is the mildest of those emeticks, which are 
at the same time certain in their operation ; and possesses 
this peculiar advantage, that, when it does not operate 
by vomiting, it passes off by the other emunctories. — It 
merely evacuates the contents of the stomach, without 
exciting violent vomiting, or extending its action beyond 
the stomach; and is ws adapted to many cases where 
violent vomiting would be useless orimproper. The me- 
dium, dose of it as .an emetick is fifteen grains, though 
twenty or thirty may be taken with perfect safety. Ipe- 
cacuan is employed with other intentions than as an 
emetick. It was at one time much celebrated as a re- 
medy in dysentery, given either in such a dose as to 
produce full vomiting, or rather in the quantity of two or 
three grains, repeated every three or four hours, till it 
occasioned vomiting, diaphoresis, or purging. It has 
been given in a similar mode in obstinate diarrhoea. In 
spasmodick asthma, it is given in a full dose to relieve 
the paroxysm; and in a dose of three or four grains, 
continued every morning for some weeks, to prevent the 
return of the disease. Jn hemorrhagies, it is given in 
nauseating doses, the nausea diminishing the force of the 
circulation. . Combined with opium, it forms a very sii 
erful sudorifick. 

The primary effect of ipecacuan, says Dr. Duncan, is 
that of stimulating the stomach. If the dose be suffi- 
ciently large, it excites vomiting, by inverting the peris- 
taltick motion of the stomach and duodenum; inasmallér 
dose, it only produces nausea, and operates by stool; and 
in still smaller doses, it gently stimulates the stomach, 
increases the appetite, and facilitates digestion. Its se- 
condary effects depend on the sympathy of the other parts 


with the stomach; and in this way only can we explain 
its action as an antispasmodick, pdb bs: ex Pano 


rant, and in checking heemorrhagies. 


Its beneficial effects, in some cases, also, seem to be: 


owing to the general concussion given to the whole sys- 
tem during the action of vomiting. It is found to increase 
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the purgative virtue of jalapremarkably. Dr. Aiken as- 
serts that fifteen grains of jalap, with two or three of ipe- 
cacuan, purge more than twice the quantity of jalap by 
itself. 

Ipecacuan properly administered, often proves ser- 
weenie 

. In intermittent fevers. It has feagmenile succeeded 
in ap Hb these, when given about an hour before an 
accession was expected, and also when given so as to 
produce vomiting at the time of an accession, or at the 
end of the cold stage. 

2. In continued fevers. We have never seen more 
decidedly beneficial effects from the use of any medicine 
whatever, than from the exhibition of ipecacuan in the 
commencement of typhus fever. An emetick, succeed- 
ed by a diaphoretick regimen, when administered suffi- 
ciently early in this disease, very frequently cuts it 
short at once; and when it fails in this desirable object, 
it always has a beneficial influence on the progress of 
the fever. 

3. In inflammatory diseases, rheumatism, bubo, swell- 
ed testicle. 

4. In exanthematous diseases, when the eruption is 
disposed to recede. 

5. In hemorrhagies, when given in nauseating doses. 

6. In profluvia, especially in dysentery, so much so, 
that it was formerly esteemed a specifick against that dis- 
ease. But Cullen attributes its good effects in this in- 
stance, to its producing a steady determination of the 
peristaltick motion of the intestines downwards, when 
given in repeated smal! doses. 

7. In many spasmodick diseases ; in epilepsy ; asthma ; 
dyspnoea ; pertussis; chronick diarrhea ; hysteria ; ; me- 
lancholia ; mania. 

8. In cachectick diseases, as in some kinds of dropsy. | 
9. In impetiginons diseases; in jaundice. 

10. In local diseases ; in amaurosis, and several of the 
dysorexia. 

11. In every instance when we wish to evacuate the 
stomach, as when itis overloaded with food, or when 
poison, especially opium, has been swallowed. 

ee use of ipecacuan, as an emetick, is contra-indi- 
cate 


i. Where there is a disposition to haemorrhage. 
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2. Where there is an increased flow of blood toward 
the head. © . | ‘lilies 
3. In very irritable subjects. 
4. In pregnant women, and persons afflicted with hernia. 
“Tpecacuan is exhibited, Al 
1. In substance ; in powder. Full vomiting will gene- 
rally be produced in an adult by a seruple or half a 


drachm ; and though less might answer the purpose, for- 


tunately an over dose is scarcely attended with any incon- 
venience, ‘as the whole of it is vomited with the contents 
of the stomach as soon as it operates. The vomiting is 
promoted and facilitated by drinking copiously of warm 
watery fluids. On the contrary, when vomiting is not 
intended, liquids must be rather drunk sparingly, and the 
_ dose must be diminished to a grain or less. In such small 
doses it Is conveniently combined with any proper adjunct, 
in the form of powder, pill, or bolus. Mie 
2. In infusion, One drachm may be infused in four 
ounces of water, and taken in repeated doses till it ope- 
rate. 
3. Infused in wine. (See vinum ipecacuanhe.) 
[pecacuan not only checks the narcotick effects of opi- 
um, and is therefore one of the best antidotes for its 
poison, but reciprocally the emetick powers of ipeca- 
cuan are checked by the addition of opium, and the com- 
bination operates by increasing the cuticlar discharge. 
(See pulvis ipecacuanhe et opi.) 
‘It has recently been announced by Thomas Clark, M. 
D. an English physician, that a decoction of the root of 


ipecacuanha has been adininistered as injections in dysen- 


tery and internal piles with surprising success. ‘The prac- 
tice has been adopted by several physicians, all of whom 
testify their confidence in the superiour efficacy of the re- 
medy. Dr. Clark directs for an adult affected with dy- 
sentery three drachms of the bruised root to be boiled in 
a quart of water down toa pint, strained, and given all 
at once as a lavement, and repeated if necessary. In 
cases of internal piles, half that quantity will be sufficient. 


Inis Versicotor: Blue flag, or Flower de luce. The 
| root. . itl 


This beautiful plant, in the last edition of this work, 


called Iris Virginica, is now termed in professor Bigelow’s — 


Medical Botany, Iris Versicolor. “ It is found through- 


out the United States in the borders of swamps, and in 
wet meadows, of which it forms a principal ornament in 
the month of June.”?) The root is fleshy, horizontal, 
sending down a multitude of fibres. Stem two or three 
feet high, round on one side, acute on the other, frequent- 
ly branched, and bearing from two to six flowers. Leaves 
sword shaped, striated, sheathing at base. The root of 
this plant is an active cathartick, in doses of a few grains 
in its recent state, or when dried, though Dr. Bigelow as- 
serts it is apt to occasion a distressing nausea, like sea 
sickness, with a prostration of strength of some hours © 
continuance. Its activity is diminished by age. This: 
root possesses also the properties of a diuretick, and ad- 
ministered in moderate doses, in the form of decoction or 
tincture, it has proved efficacious in anasarca and other 
dropsical affections. We have several species or varieties 
of iris in our swamps and meadows, whose medical pro- 
perties have not been well ascertained. The roots of some 
are more acrid than others, and some it is said do not 
lose their purgative quality by drying, but in a dose ofa 
table spoonful of the powdered root act as an active ca- 
thartick, and prove an efficacious remedy in dysentery. 
It must be left to experimental trials to ascertain their 
real virtues, and which variety possesses the most medi- 
eal properties. 
The root of the European species (iris pseudacorus) 
has an acrid taste, and when fresh is strongly cathartick. 
The expressed juice of the recent root in doses of sixty 
or eighty drops every hour or two, and occasionally in- 
ereased, has been productive of very copious evacuations, 
after jalap, gamboge, and other strong purgatives had 
proved ineffectual. | 3 


Juerans Cinenga. Butternut. White Walnut. The un-- 
ripe fruit, and the inner bark. 


_ This tree is generally known throughout the United 
States, and is now introduced into the materia medica 
of the national pharmacopeia. During the American 
war, the extract, made from the inner bark of this tree, 
attracted the attention of Dr. Rush, and other medical 
men in our military hospital; and, being frequently ad- 
ministered to patients under the operation of inoculated 
small pox, it was proved to be an excellent substitute for 
Jjalap or other catharticks, It is now esteemed asa va- 
luable purgative, in doses from ten to thirty grains, not 
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eccasioning heat or irritation; and is greatly commended 
in cases of dysentery. Conjoined with calomel it is ren- 
dered more active and efficacious, especially in bilious 
habits. In cases of habitual -costiveness the extract of 
butternut is to be preferred to most other catharticks, as 
it leaves the bowels in a good state. As this extract is 
often very carelessly prepared by the country people, it 
ought to be prepared by the apothecaries, or practitioners 
themselves; and as a domestick medicine of considera- 
ble importance, it should be adopted by every physician. 
The bark of the root of this tree will excite a blister; 
and the bark and shells of the nuts dye a good brown 
colour. A decoction of the inner bark is advantageously 
employed as a cathartick in the disease of horses, called 
the yellow water. The extract should be made from the 
bark in the month of May or June. The bark of butter- 
nut is known to be the basis of the bilious cordial sold 
in the shops. 


Juniperus Communis. Juniper. The berries and leaves. 
ip 


This is an evergreen shrub growing on dry barren com- 
mons and hilly grounds in different parts of the United 
States as in Europe. If planted in a good soil it will at- 
tain the height of fifteen or sixteen feet, and produce’ nu- 
merous branches. {t is remarkable that no grass will 
grow beneath this shrub. This tree has three spreading 
pointed leaves coming out together, that are longer than 
the berry. The wood is of a reddish colour, very hard 
and durable. Gum sandarach, more commonly called 
pounce, is the product of this tree. The flowers are 
borne upon a conical catkin, the scales of which serve 
the purpose of a calyx. The berries of the juniper re- 
quire two years before they ripen, when they change from 
a green, ora blackish purple, toa bluish black colour. 
Juniper berries possess a strong not disagreeable smell, 
and a warm pungent sweet taste, which if they be long 
chewed, or previously bruised, is followed by a bitterish 
one. ~ bd 
Their predominant constituents are, an essential oil, 
and a sweet mucilaginous matter. To the oil, they are 
indebted for their stimulating, carminative, diaphoretick, 
and diuretick properties. OF iM nf 

They are most commonly used in the form of infusion, 
to which a little gin is added, asa diuretick drink in drop- 
sy. The essential oil may be separated by distillation. 
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It possesses the same properties in a higher degree, and 
imparts them to ardent spirits. d tihae 
. The peculiar flavour, and well-known diuretick effects 
of Holland gin, are owing to the oil of juniper. 


Juniperus Sapina. Savine. The leaves. 


The savine is also an evergreen shrub, spreading out 
much horizontally, rising but little in height. The leaves 
are small, opposite, running down the stalk, and rather 
prickly. It produces blue berries, only after it has ar- 
rived at aconsiderable age. ‘The wood is internally of a 
beautiful reddish shade, resembling that of mahogany. 
The leaves of savine possess a bitter, acrid taste; and 
their smell is so powerful and disagreeable, that it expels 
moths and similar vermin. When distilled with water, 
these leaves yield an uncommonly large proportion of 
essential oil. | | 

Savine is a warm, stimulating medicine, capable of pro- 
ducing diaphoresis, and increasing all the secretions, bat 
apt to excite hemorrhage, especially from the uterus. It 
has long been considered as a powerful emmenagogue ; 
and Dr. Home asserts, that in five cases of obstructions of 
the menses, four were cured by the savine, which he gave 
in powder, from a scruple to a drachm, twice in a day. 
But this acrid and heating substance, in the opinion of 
Dr. Cullen, is improper in plethorick habits, and should 
be employed with caution in those cases only which pro- 
ceed from a relaxed state of the solids. 

The oil distilled from this. shrub is one of the most 
violent emmenagogues, and ought therefore to be used 
with the greatest caution in obstructions of the uterus or 
other viscera, proceeding from laxity or weakness. Sa- 
vine is also recommended as an anthelmintick, and said 
io be very efficient in the cure of the gout. 

The learned professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, has 
recently introduced savine as an efficacious remedy in 
chronick rheumatism, and considers it entitled to be placed 
at the very head of the remedies in that disease. From 
his. extensive experience he considers this medicine as a 
warm, powerful, and diffusible stimulant, exciting all the 
secretions with a considerable determination to the sur- 
face. In that form of chronick rheumatism in which there 
exists great exhaustion of the system, with an unusual de- 
gree of coldness, and want of action on the surface of the 
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body, the professor has administered the powder of savine 
internally with the happiest effects. “The influence of 
the savine he observes over the circulation is prodigious. 
The pulse, which, previously to its exhibition, is common- 
ly small, weak, and accelerated, now becomes full, active, 
and comparatively slow. No portion of the system, in- 
deed, seems to escape its wide pervading operation ; eve- 
ry function being more or less invigorated, and especially 
some of the secretory offices, as the urinary, the catame- 
nial, and, perhaps, the seminal.”? ‘ Encouraged by his 
successful use of savine in one kind of chronick rheumatism, 
Dr. Chapman was led to administer it in another ; that 
which is usually denominated syphilitick. Here, again, 
his success was highly flattering; the disease being al- 
ways alleviated, if not cured by the remedy. On com- 
mencing the use of savine, in any case, the professor’s 
practice is to. administer to an adult from twelve to fifteen 
grains of the powdered leaves, three times a day. This 
dose he gradually increases, until an evident effect is 
produced ; which, sometimes, as he informs us, requires 
three or four times the quantity with which he had be- 
gun.”—New England Med. Jour. vol. 6, p. 188. af 
Externally, the leaves are applied in the form of pow- 
der or infusion, to warts, carious bones, and old ulcers ; 
and in cases of psora, gangrene, and tinea. Farriers 
apply this article with success to the ulcers of horses. 
Equal parts of powered savine and verdegris, will effec- 
tually remove warts and other excrescences from the 
skin; and the same preparation, when applied to issues, 
will greatly promote their discharge. | 


JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA. Common Red Cedar Tree. The 
| leaves. © ? + 


The red cedar tree is a native of the United States, 
and grows to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. Its 
berries are smaller than those of the true juniper. ° {h 
Virginia and ‘Carolina the berries are distilled into brandy. _ 
The leaves of this tree are now brought into notice by 
the investigation of Dr. Aaron Dexter, professor of 
chemistry, and materia medica, in the university at 
Cambridge. He has found this to be the only species of 
juniper in the United States, whose leaves agree in their 
properties with those of the savine, directed by Dr. 
Crowther, as the basis of the savine ointment. ‘ 
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Kaumia Latirouta. Broad leafed Laurel. Winter green. 
Callico tree. 

This is the largest of the several species of kalmia, 
growing to the height of seven or eight feet, in swamps 
and moist rocky pastures. Blossoms are white, tinged 
with red, in June and July. ‘The wood is hard and com- 
pact; and the Indians are said to have made small dishes, 
spoons, and other utensils out of the roots ;, they are said 
also to have used a decoction of this plant to destroy 
themselves. The leaves are highly poisonous to horses ; 
‘but deer and pheasants eat them with impunitys though 
the flesh of these birds was once rendered poisonous by 
eating the leaves or berries late in the winter, and occa- 
sioned the death of some persons who ate of their flesh. 

The other species, kalmia angustifolia, narrow-leaved, 
or dwarf laurel; called also zxy. Lambkill is an ever- 
green common in cold wet land. Blossoms, reddish va- 
riegated. June and July. The leaves prove fatal to 
sheep. From anh experimental inaugural dissertation. 
published in Philadelphia, in 1802, by Dr. Thomas, upon: 
the above species of kalmia, it appears that the leaves of 
both abound with resin, but that the last is the most active: 
of the two. | 

From the same dissertation we find, that a decoction of 
the K. latifolia, prepared by putting one ounce of the 
leaves in eight ounces of water, and boiling it down to 
four ounces, cured a diarrhea of eight weeks continuance. 
The dose at first was thirty drops six times a day, but 
producing vertigo, it was diminished to four times a day. 
The itch was speedily cured by washing the parts with 
the decoction. The scald head, tinea capitis, was also 
cured by anointing the head with an ointment made of 
the Jeaves and hogs lard. Dr. Barton bears testimony of. 
the efficacy of this ointment in the tinea. A saturated. 
uncture of the leaves of this plant in proof spirit is an 
active remedy. Some kinds of herpes and wi: ty excres- 
cences have been known to yield to the repeated appli- 
cation of an infusion of kalmia leaves. 

_ Dr. Bigelow in his medical botany, observes of the 
kalmia latifolia, that he has repeatedly chewed and swal- 
Jowed a green leaf of the largest size, without perceiving 
the least effect in consequence. He has also seen the 
powder, freshly made from leaves recently dried, taker 
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in doses of from ten to twenty grains, without any subse- 
quent inconvenience or perceptible effect. 


Kino. Kino. 


- The substance distinguished by this name was intro- 
duced a number of years ago into the materia medica as 
a powerful astringent, little being known with regard to 
its origin, farther than it was said to be the produce of 
Africa, and obtained probably from the plant affording it 
by exudation. Subsequent to its introduction, it was met 
with in the shops very various in its qualities; it still is 
so, and is obviously of different origin, though there is 
considerable obscurity with regard to the natural history 
of these varieties. ‘The London college have described 
it merely as the produce of an African plant unknown. 
The Edinburgh college have inserted it in their catalogue 
of simples, as the concrete juice of the eucalyptus resini- 
fera, a tree a native of New Holland; and there is reason 
to believe that at least part of what is called kino in the 
shops, is imported from that country, and is the produce 
of this vegetable. The Dublin college have considered 
kino, as the product of the butea frondosa, on the autho- 
rity of Roxburgh; but incorrectly, as Dr. Duncan has 
remarked. He has farther observed, what is perfectly 
just, that much of the kino of the shops bears all the 
appearance of an extract artificially prepared, and is 
known to be formed from different astringent vegetables. 
It is not very easy to discriminate exactly among’ these 
various substances, and to assign to each its real origin. 
One variety, and which bears the highest price in the 


shops, has all the appearance of a natural production; 


slender twigs are intermixed in its substance; it is of a 
reddish brown colour, with a resinous lustre, is very brit- 
tle, and has a bitterish astringent taste. This corresponds 
in its characters with the substance first introduced as 
kino, and is still said to be the produce of Africa, and to 
be imported from Senegal. The kind from New Holland 
has also the appearance of a natural production, frag- 
ments of bark being intermixed with it; it is in more 
solid masses than the other, is less brittle, and with its 
astringency has a disagreeabie mawkish sweetish taste. 
The third kind, and which is most commonly met with, 
has the appearance of an extract thoroughly dried ; it is 
in small fragments, with a resinous fracture, is of a brown 


is 
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colour, more approaching to black than the others, and 
has a taste astringent and slightly bitter. This Dr. Dun- 
can has stated, is said to be the produce of the coccoloba 
uvifera. Ihave also been informed, says Murray, that it 
is the extract of the wood of the mahogany. 

The analysis of kino has been executed; but from the 
difficulty of ascertaining exactly to what substance the 
name is applied, there is a difficulty in appropriating the 
results to any of the varieties that are met with. All of 
them, however, appear to contain a large proportion of 
tannin; their solutions giving a deep colour, not purple, 
however, but green, with salts of iron, a copious precipi- 
tate with gelatin. The active matter ofall, or the greater 
number of them, is soluble in water, with the assistance 
of heat, and is still more easily soluble in alcohol. 

Kino has been employed as an astringent for the same 
purposes as catecha, and they are often given in combina- 
tion. The catechu being more uniform in its qualities, 
ought perhaps to be preferred. 

Kino is exhibited internally, in doses of from ten to thir- 
ty grains, in substance, or dissolved in diluted alcohol. 
It has been considered a powerful remedy in obstinate 
chronick diarrhceas and dysenteries; in all passive 
hemorrhagies, especially from the uterus; in fluor albus; 
and in diseases arising from laxity of the solids. 


Lactuca Sativa. Common Garden Lettuce. The plant. 


This plant abounds with a milky juice which possesses 
all the characteristick properties of the opium of the shops, 
and may be procured from it in sufficient quantity, to 
repay any labour bestowed on it for this purpose. Lau- 
danum made from the opium of the lettuce increases the 
pulse in force and frequency, and produces generally the 
same effects as result from similar doses of common lau- 
danum. It has been used with advantage in allaying the 
pain of chronick rheumatism, and colick; in checking 
the frequent stools accompanying diarrhcea; in allaying 
cough, &c. &c. The venerable Dr. Andrew Duncan, 
senior, of Edinburgh, has published some valuable obser- 
vations respecting the properties of a soporifick medicine 
prepared from the inspissated white juice of the common 
garden lettuce, called lettuce opium, but to which he has 
given the name of dactuearium. Upon this substance he 
has bestowed high encomiums as being a valuable sub- 
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stitute for Turkey opium. He affirms that of all the 
medicines which he has employed for alleviating cough 
in phthisis pulmonalis, and indeed as a sedative in. many 
other diseases, next to opium, he has found no article so 
beneficial as lactuearium. It does not, like opium, occa- 
sion confusion of head, vertigo, irritation of the skin, 
sickness at stomach, vomiting, &c. nor does it induce a 
state of constipation. Dr. D. has been engaged in a 
‘series of trials for ascertaining more fully the medicinal 
effects of this preparation. He commenced his experi- 
ments upon that variety of lettuce which is commonly 
known among gardeners by the name of ice lettuce, but 
the particular variety is probably not essential. This 
juice, when inspissated by the heat of the sun on the 
wounded plant, soon assumes the dark colour of opium; 
which at the same time possesses in a high degree the 
peculiar, and it may be said specifick taste, which distin- 
guishes that substance. For obtaining the lactuearium Dr. 
D. directs the following process. When the plant has risen 
_to about a foot above the surface of the earth, it must be 
cut off about one inch.from the top of the stem. The 
milky juice immediately begins to rise, and soon after forms 
a. dark coloured incrustation over the wounded surface. 
As this cannot be separated by scraping, it is necessary to 
cut off a thin cross slice of the stem, to which the whole of 
the opium-like matter adheres. This operation may be 
several times repeated upon the same plant, putting the 
slices into a wide mouth phial with diluted alcohol until 
the spirit become fully saturated with the inspissated 
juice. This spirituous solution being strained off, has 
nearly both the appearance and taste of the ordinary lau- 
danum of the shops. But to obtain a form in which it 
may be exhibited with greater certainty as to the dose, 
the spirituous solution should be evaporated, and thus 
brought toa state of dry extract; and this is the lactuea- 
rium of Dr. Duncan. From the lactuearium thus. ob- 
tained may be formed a tincture, by dissolving it in 
diluted alcohol in the same proportion as in the liquid 
Jaudanum of the dispensatory. This tinctura lactuearu 
is an eligible formula containing the soporifick and se- 
dative powers of the lactuca sativa, and is little infe- 
riour, in its medicinal effects, to laudanum prepared from 
foreign opium. ‘The two following preparations may be 
obtained at a very trifling expense, and though not so 


powerful as the foregoing will be found highly usefal in 


practice. 
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‘Take any quantity of the leaves and stalks of lettuce 
when the the plant is nearly ready to flower. Bruise 
them well, and including them in hempen bags, compress 
them strongly till they yield their juice. Let this juice 
be evaporated in flat vessels heated with boiling water, 
till reduced to the consistence of thick honey. This may 
be given in the form of pills from one to three or four 
grains. Twelve pounds of lettuce will yield about eight 
ounces of inspissated juice. 

Take of the dried leaves and stalks of lettuce one ounce, 
diluted alcohol eight ounces. Let the vessel be kept for 
a week in a warm place, shaking it frequently, then strain 
the tincture through paper for use. Dose about fifty — 
drops. 

A preferable method of collecting the milky juice, in- 
stead of suffering it to form a crust on the wounded stem, 
is to absorb it with a wet sponge as it exudes on the sur- 
face, and is ina liquid state. The juice thus collected 
being expressed from the sponge, into a suitable cup, soon 
acquires a dark brown colour, like opium, and has all its 
other sensible qualities. It should be observed that the 
lactuearium, obtained from our common lettuce, has in 
several trials failed of producing the full narcotick effect, 
and disappointed the expectations excited by the venera- 
ble author. : 


Lactuca Virosa. Wild or Strong-scented Milk-weed. 
Letiuce. The leaves. 


This plant is perennial, growing spontaneously on rub- 
bish and beside'fences, and flowering in August and Sep- 
tember. ‘The stem rises to three or four feet, and is 
prickly on its lower end. All the leaves are horizontal 
and greatly indented; they are arrow shaped, and their 
mid-rib prickly on the back part. Flowering branches 
expanding, floral leaves similar to the stem leaves, but 
smaller. Blossoms numerous on short fruit stalks,» yel- 
low, opening about seven, and closing about ten in the 
forenoon. | 

This plant affords a large quantity of milky juice which 
smells like opium, and is acrid and bitter. It resembles 
opium in some of its effects; its narcotick power like 
that of the poppy head resides in its milky juice. An 
extract prepared from the expressed juice of the leaves 
‘ef this plant, gathered when in flower, is recommended in 
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small doses in dropsy. In dropsies of long standing, 
proceeding from visceral obstructions, it has been given 
to the extent of halfanounceinaday. — 

It is said to agree with the stomach, to quench thirst, 
to be gently laxative, powerfully diuretick, and some- 
what diaphoretick. Plentiful dilation is allowed during 
its operation. Dr. Collin, of Vienna, asserts, that out of 
twenty-four dropsical patients, all but one were cured by 
this medicine. ‘This acrid narcotick should be prescribed 
with some precaution, commencing with about three 
grains four times a day, increasing gradually. It is said 
to be an excellent antispasmodick, quieting the convul- 
sive efforts in pertussis, and relieving suffocating dyspnea 
of bydrothorax. 


Laurus Cinnamomum. The Cinnamon Tree. ‘The bark, 
and its volatile oil. 


This valuable tree is a native of Ceylon, in the Hast 
Indies, and is now cultivated in Jamaica and other West 
India islands. It grows from four to ten feet high, and is 
very bushy. The leaves resemble those of the laurel, and 
have the hot taste and smell of cloves when chewed. Cin- 
namon is the interiour bark of the tree ; it is thin and con- 
voluted, of a texture somewhat fibrous, of a slight brown | 
colour, having an agreeable pungent taste, with a degree 
of sweetness and an aromatick flavour. Its virtues chiefly 
depend on the smal! quantity of essential oil which it con- 
tains. This bark is a very useful and elegant aromatick, 
more gratefal both to the palate and stomach than most 
other substances of this class. Like other aromaticks, the 
effects of cinnamon are stimulating, heating, stomachick, 
carminative, and tonick; but it is rather used as an adjunct 
4o other remedies, than as a remedy itself. Lai 

The essential oil of cinnamon has a whitish yellow 
colour, a pungent burning taste, and the peculiar fine fla- 
wour of cinnamon ina very great degree. It should sink 
in water, and be entirely soluble in alcohol. It is prin- 
cipaily prepared in Ceylon. This oil is one of the most 
powerful stimulants we possess, and is sometimes used as 
a cordial in cramps of the stomach, and in syncope ; or as 
a stimulant in paralysis of the tongue, or to deaden the 
nerve in toothache. But itis principally used as an aro- 
matick, to cover the less agreeable taste of other drugs. 
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Liebaie Cassia. The Cassia Tree. The bark and flower 
buds, gathered before they open. 


This tree is very similar to the former. The bark, 
which is imported from different parts of the East Indies 
and from China, has a very exact resemblance to the cin- 
namon. It is distinguishable from the cinnamon, by be- 
ing of a thicker and coarse texture, and by its breaking 
short and smooth, while the cinnamon breaks fibrous and 
shivery. | 

It resembles cinnamon still more exactly in its aromatick 
flavour and pungency than in its external appearance, and 
seems only to differ from it in being considerably weaker, 
and in abounding more with a mucilaginous matter. 

Cassia buds are the flower buds which are gathered and 
dried before they expand. They are of a brown colour; 
their taste and flavour is similar to the bark, and they are 
used for the same purposes. 

- Both the bark and buds of cassia possess the same pro- 
perties with cinnamon, though in an inferiour degree. The 
bark is very frequently, and sometimes unintentionally, 
substituted for the more expensive cinnamon; and the 
products obtained from cassia bark and buds by distilla- 


tion, are in no respect inferiour to those prepared from 
cinnamon. 


Laurus Campnora. Camphor Tree. The Camphor. 


The camphor laurel grows in great abundance, and to 
a very considerable size, in the forests of Japan. It is 
not uncommon in green houses in England. | 

Camphor is a proximate principle of vegetables, con- 
tained in many plants, especially those of the aromatick 
kind. For the purposes of commerce, it is obtained from 
the laurus camphora. It exists in distinct grains in the 
wood of the root and branches of this tree. It is extract- 
ed by sublimation; in Europe it is purified by a second 
sublimation, with the addition of one twentieth of its 
weight of lime. s 

Pure camphor is colourless, semitransparent, tenacious, 
and somewhat unctuous to the touch; its smell is strong 
and fragrant; its taste pungent and bitter. It is volatile 
at every natural temperature ; is fusible in a heat inferiour 


to 212°; is inflammable; scarcely soluble in water, but 
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-entirely soluble in alcohol, ether, and oils, essential or 
expressed. It consists of carbon and hydrogen, and dif- 
fers from the essential oils, in containing a larger j propor- 
tion of carbon, with some oxygen. By combustion it 
affords carbonick and camphorick acids. 

In a moderate dose, camphor produces effects similar to 
those of other narcoticks. Its stimulant operation, how- 
ever, is not considerable, even in a small dose; and 1 ina 
large dose, it always diminishes the force of the circula- 
tion; induces sleep, and sometimes causes delirium, ver- 
tigo, and convulsions, ending in total insensibility. These 
violent effects of camphor are most effectually counteract- 
ed by opium. Ina morbid state of the body, camphor 
allays inordinate actions. When the pulse is hard and 
contracted, it renders it fuller and softer. 

It removes spasms and flitting pains arising from 
spasms ; and in delirium, when opium fails of producing 
sleep, camphor will often succeed, 

The most general indication for the use of camphor, is 
the languor or oppression of the vis vite. 

bt may therefore be given with advantage, 

- In all febrile diseases of the typhoid type, especially 
whe attended with delirium. 

. In inflammations with typhoid fever, as in some cases 
an peripneumonia and rheumatism. 

3. In eruptive diseases, to favour the eruption, or to 
bring it back to the skin, if from any cause it has Fecededs 
as in small pox, measles, &c. 

4. In many spasmodick diseases, especially mania, me- 
lancholy, epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, hiccough, &c. 

* 5. In indolent focal inflammations, not depending on an 
internal cause, to excite action in the part. 

As a stimulant, says Murray, camphor has been used 
in typhus, cynanche maligna, confluent small pox, and 
other febrile affections accompanied with debility, in retro- 
cedent gout, and to check the progress of gangrene. As 
a sedative it is used in affections of an opposite nature, as 
in pneumonia, rheumatism, and gonorrhea, combined with 
nitre or antimonials, or by itself, where evacuations have 
been made. In mania, it has sometimes succeeded as an 
anodyne : as an antispasmodick, it has been employed with 
advantage in asthma, chorea, and epilepsy. 

The dose of camphor i is from five to twenty grains. It 
cannot be given with safety in a larger dose than half a 
drachm; and Dr. Cullen has likewise remarked, that in 
too small a dose, as that of a few grains, it has very little 
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effect. In divided doses, it may be given to the extent of 
a drachm or more in the day. ~ Its power of checking the 
progress of gangrene is promoted by combination with 
musk, or carbonate of ammonia: combined with opium, it 
forms a powerful diaphoretick ; and its efficacy in inflam- 
matory diseases is augmented by antimonials. 

Camphor ought generally to be given in a state of mix- 
ture in some fluid form, as being then less apt to excite 
nausea. It may be diffused in water by trituration with 
sugar, mucilage, or almonds. To reduce it previously to 
powder, a few drops of alcohol must be added. Magne- 
sia, by being triturated with it, has the effect of dividing 
and rendering it smooth, and may be used for its suspen- 
sion; a number of the gum-resins also act on it insucha 
manner, that, from their mixture, a soft uniform mass is 
formed, and this affords another mode of diffusing it in 
water. But it may be conveniently exhibited in milk, in 
which it is rendered soluble by trituration, 

_ Externally, camphor is applied chiefly as a means of 
exciting the action of the absorbents, and thus dispersing 
many kinds of swellings, extravasations, indurations, &c. 
Hence it is a very common ingredient in liniments. It 
has also the property of rousing the action of the nerves, 
and quickening the circulation, in parts on which it is 
rubbed. For this reason, in paralytick affections it is some- 
times employed. As an anodyne in rheumatick and mus- 
cular pains, and as a discutient in bruises ; and inflam- 
matory affections, it is dissolved in alcohol or expressed 
oil, and applied by friction to the part. Perhaps there is 
no composition, that has greater power in exciting the 
absorption of any tumour or hardness, than camphorated 
mercurial ointment. Added to collyria, or mixed with 
Jard, it is of service in ophthalmia. Suspended in oil, it 
is used as an injection in ardor uring, and as an enema to 
relieve the uneasy sensations occasioned by ascarides. 
The combination of it with opium is useful as a local ap- 
plication in toothache. 

Camphor is recommended as singularly efficacious in 
cases of ardor urine, or scalding of the urine, and nervous 
headaches. One of the most eligible forms in which cam- 
phor can be given, is, to rub about eighty grains in a mor- 
tar, with six or eight grains of myrrh, having previously 
dropped a few drops of spirits of wine in the camphor ; 
then add ten or fifteen grains of gum arabick, and gradual!- 
ly as much water as will suspend the whole. 
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Laurus Sassarras. Sassafras. The bark and volatile 
| oil. . a : 

The sassafras tree was formerly celebrated for its me- 
dicinal virtues, and it has long retained a place in Euro- 
pean pharmacopeias. Hoffman frequently employed an 
-extfact from the bark which he highly commended for 
strengthening the tone of the viscera in cachexies, and 
also in the decline of intermittent fevers, and in hypochon- 
driacal affections. Professor Bigelow (Med. Botany) 
says, ‘* The bark of this tree has a fragrant smell, anda 
very agreeable spicy tastee The flavour of the root is 
most powerful, that of the branches more pleasant. ‘The 
flavour and odour reside in a volatile oil which is readily 
obtained from the bark by distillation. It is ofa light 
colour, becoming darker by age, very pungent, and hea- 
_ vier than water. The bark and pith of the young twigs, 
-abound with a pure and delicate mucilage. A very 
small quantity of the pith infused in a glass of water gives 
to the whole a ropy consistence, like the white of an 
egg. The volatile oil and the mucilage appear to con- 
tain all the medicinal virtues of the tree, which are those 
of a warm stimulant and diaphoretick. The most pro- 
per mode of employing the sassafras is in the form of its 
volatile oil, which may be given in very small quantities 
as an antispasmodick, stimulant, and sudorifick. It,is too 
acrid to be taken unmixed, and shauld therefore be dis- 
solved in spirit, and mixed with water or syrup. The 
mucilage of the pith of this tree is peculiarly mild and 
lubricating, and has been used with much benefit in dy- 
-sentery, and in catarrhal as well as calculous affections. 
Some eminent surgeons have employed it as a lotion in 
the most inflammatory stages of ophthalmia, to which its 
softness renders it extremely well suited. 


Lavenputa Spica. Lavender. The flowering spikes. 


Lavender is a well known small, shrubby, perennial 
plant, a native of the south of Europe, but frequently. 
cultivated in our gardens for the sake of its perfume. 
' "There are two varieties. The flowers of both have a 
fragrant, agreeable smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish 
taste; the broad leaved sort 1s the strongest in both re- 
spects, and yields in distillation thrice as much essential 
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oil as the other; it is also hotter and specifically heavier ; 
hence in the southern parts of France, where. both kinds 
grow wild, this only is used for the distillation of what 
is called oil of spike. The narrow leaved, is the sort 
commonly met with in our gardens. | : 

Lavender is considered as a warm stimulating aroma- 
tick. It is principally used as a perfume. 


Leontopon Taraxacum. Dandelion. The root and 
. leaves. 


An indigenous, perennial plant, growing in meadows 
and pastures, on road sides, ditch banks, &c. It produces 
a yellow flower, which blows from April to September, 
and has the remarkable quality of expanding early in the 
morning, and closing in the evening. The root, leaves, 
and stalk, contain a large proportion of bitter milky juice, 
which possesses considerable activity. Its more imme- 
diate operation is, to remove visceral obstructions, and 
promote the urinary discharge: the dose prescribed by 
Boerhaave for this purpose, is four ounces, to be taken 
three or four times in a day ; and later experience has 
corroborated its great efficacy in dropsical and other 
complaints connected with a disordered state of the first 
passages. Saige aha 

- By modern writers dandelion is highly extolled in the 
treatment of chronick inflammation of the liver, or inci- 
plent scirrhus of that organ, and also in several chronick 
derangements of the stomach, in a dose of half a drachm 
of the extract twice aday. Hither a strong decoction or 
the fresh expressed juice, in doses from two ounces to 
four, two or three times within the twenty-four hours, will, 
however, be found more active preparations. 


Leonarus Carpiaca. Motherwort. The leaves. 


_ This is a very common indigenous plant, growing in 
waste places, and flowering in July and August. The 
stalk is square, the leaves are spear shaped and three 
lobed. ‘The flowers are in thorny whorls, purplish within, 
and white on the outside. The leaves are opposite, two 
toeach whorl. They have a strong, disagreeable odour, 
and bitter taste. | 

Motherwort was formerly supposed to be useful in some 
nervous and hysterical complaints, and asa strengthener 
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of the stomach. Its medicinal virtues are not undeserv- 
ing of notice. Though rejected from pharmacopeias, 
it will not readily be abandoned by the female class, 
being pecaliarly adapted to some constitutions when af- 
fected with nervous and hysterical agitations. An infusion 
of this plant is a common domestick medicine, taken at 
bed time; it composes and procures refreshing sleep in a 
manner similar to valerian, when it could not be obtained 
by the operation of opium. 


Licuen Istanpius. Iceland Moss. The herb. 


This is a species of liverwort, or rock moss, of which 
there are many varieties. It is brought from Iceland, 
where the inhabitants make considerable use of it as an 
article of diet, and esteem it an excellent remedy in con- 
sumption. Of late years it has attracted the attention of 
physicians in the United States, and acquired considerable 
repute for its remarkable mucilaginous and nutritive pro- 
perties. It has a bitter and somewhat astringent taste, 
which are in some measure destroyed by drying or infus- 
ing in water. Asa medicine, ’Scopol: and Haller recom- 
mended it in coughs?and consumptions, and it has proved 
efficacious in diarrhceas-and dysentery. Doctor Kerr 
found it so successful in dysentery, that, after repeated 
emeticks and catharticks, he never used any other medi- 
cine, except that he occasionally added opium. Dr. 
Crichton has a high opinion of it only in two species of 
consumption: the phthisis hemoptoica and the phthisis 
pituitosa vel mucosa; for by the use of this, he has seen 
pobrass get so far the better, as to be dismissed from the 

ospitals cured. It is given in decoction, boiling one 
ounce and a half in two pounds of milk, over a slow fire, 
exactly one quarter of an hour. If milk disagree, water 
may be used, to which, after straining, a sufficient quan- 
tity of sugar may be added to make a syrup. ‘Three or 
four ounces of this are to be taken frequently in a day. 
When continued for several months, it has been found ex- 
tremely serviceable as a restorative in consumptive cases, 
attended by debility and an acrimonious state of the blood 
and juices. ; 
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Linum Usiratissimum. Common Flax. The seeds and 
Py, Wha iit their fixed oil. 


Linseed contains about one fifth of mucilage, and one 
sixth of fixed oil. It is therefore considered as emollient 
and demulcent. The entire seeds are only used in cata- 
plasms. The mucilage resides wholly in the skin, and is 
separated by infusion ordecoction. The infusion is used 
as a pectoral drink, and in ardor urine, nephritick pains, 
and during the exhibition of corrosive sublimate. Flax- 
seed syrup is made by adding to two pints of the mucilage, 
one pint of honey; while simmering away by a gentle 
heat observe to take off the scum as it rises. This is 
highly useful in all kinds of coughs, and other diseases 
of the breast and lungs. The oil is separated by expres- 
sion. Itis one of the cheapest fixed oils ; but is generally 
rancid or nauseous, and unfit for internal use. These 
seeds, when reduced to powder and properly blended 
with hot water, form one of the most convenient and use- 
ful of cataplasms. 

The cake which remains after expression of the oil, 
contains the farinaceous and mucilaginous part of the 
seed, and is used in fattening cattle, under the name of oil 
cake. . 


Lirtopenpron Tounirirera. Tulip bearing Poplar. Tulip 
Tree. The bark of the root. 


A native and well known tree in the United States, 
called also American poplar, white wood, and in some 
parts of New England improperly called cypress tree. It 
attains toa very large size, rising as high as any forest 
tree, and makes a noble and beautiful appearance when 
in flower, about the middle of May. This tree is remarka- 
ble for the shape of its leaves, having the middle lobe of 
the three truncate, or cut transversely at the end. The 
flowers are large and bell shaped; calyx of three leaves, 
six petais to the corolla, marked with green, yellow, and 
red spots; and many lance shaped seeds, lying one over 
another, and forming a sort of cone. The bark of the 
root has long been employed by medical men in the United 
States, asa tonick, and when joined with various pro- 
portions of prinos virticillatus, and cornus florida, has 
afforded a remedy of equal efficacy with Peruvian bark. 
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It is a strong bitter, and considerably aromatick and an- 
tiseptick, and has been found particularly beneficial in 
the last stage of dysentery. The. powdered root com- 
bined with steel dust is an excellent remedy in relation 
of the stomach. According to Dr. Barton, the bark is 
used in some parts in gout andrheumatism. A decoction 
of it is said to be a common remedy in Virginia for botts 
in horses. > 

‘The liriodendron tulipifera, tulip or poplar tree, grows 
throughout the United States of North America. The 
best time to procure the bark for medicinal purposes, is 
in the month of February ; as the sap at this time, being 
more confined to the root increases its virtue. It pos- 
sesses the qualities of an aromatick, a bitter, and an astrin- 
gent; the bitter quality is greater, the astringent less, 
than in the Peruvian bark. © It likewise possesses an aro- 
matick acrimony ; hence | infer, it is highly antiseptick 
and powerfully tonick. I have prescribed the poplar» 
bark in’ a variety of cases of the intermittent fever; and 
ean declare from experience, it is equally efficacious 
with the Peruvian bark, if properiy administered. In 
the phthisis pulmonalis, attended with hectick fever, 
night sweats, and diarrhoea, when combined with lauda- 
num, it has frequently abated these alarming and trouble- 
some symptoms. I cffectually cureda Mr. Kiser, fifty 
years of age, who was afflicted with a catarrh and dys- 
peptick symptoms for five years, which baffled the at- 
tempts of many physicians, and the most celebrated re- 
medies, by persevering in the use of the poplar bark for 
two weeks. 

« T can assert from experience there is notin all the ma- 
teria medica, a more certain, speedy and effectual remedy 
in the hysteria, than the poplar bark combined with a . 
small quantity of laudanum. I have used no remedy in 
the cholera infantum but the poplar, after cleansing the 
prime vie, for these two years. It appears to be an ex- 
cellent vermifage. I have never known it fail in a single 
case of worms which hascome under my observation. I 
prescribed it to a child when convulsions had taken place. ~ 
After taking a few doses, several hundreds of dead asca- . 
rides were discharged with the stools. ‘The dose of the 
powder to an adult, is from a scruple to two drachms; it _ 
may likewise be used in tincture, infusion, or decoction ; 
but its virtues are always greatest when given in sub- » 
stance.”’ ol 
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The foregoing is part of a letter addressed to gover- 
nour Clayton, of Delaware, in 1792, by Dr. J. T. Young, 
-of Philadelphia. (American Museum, vol. 12.) In his 
reply, the governour observes, ‘ During the late war the 
Peruvian bark was very scarce and dear. I was at that 
_ time engaged in considerable practice, and was under the’ 
necessity of seeking a substitute for the Peruvian bark. 
I conceived that the poplar had more aromatick and bitter 
than the Peruvian, and less astringency. To correct and 
amend those qualities I added to it nearly an equal quan- 
tity of the bark of the root of dogwood (cornus florida or 
boxwood) and half the quantity of the inside bark of the 
white oak tree. This remedy I prescribed for several 
years, in every case in which I conceived the Peruvian 
bark necessary or proper, with at least equal if not supe- 
riour success. I used it in every species of intermittent 
gangrenes, mortifications, and in short.in every case of 
debility. {t remains to determine whether the additions 
of those barks to the poplar increases its virtues or not ; 
this can only be done by accurate experiments in prac- 

tice,” 

A further account of the analysis and virtues of this 
medicine is given by professor Rush in the transactions of 
the college of physicians of Philadelphia, and in a paper 
published in one of the volumes of Tilloch’s Phil. Maga- 
zine. 7 : : 


\ 


Lopevia Inruata. Lobelia Emetica. Emetick Weed. 
Indian Tobacco. The leaves. 


The lobelia inflata is indigenous, and annual, rising to 
one or two feet, with branched stems. The leaves are 
oblong, alternate ; slightly serrated and sessile. The 
blossoms are solitary, in a kind of spike, of a pale blue 
colour. Jt is found common in dry fields, among barley 
and rye stubble ; and flowers in July and August ; its cap- 
sules are inflated, and filled with numerous small seeds. 

The leaves chewed are at first insipid, says Dr. Cutler, 
but soon become pungent, occasioning a copious discharge 
of saliva. Ifthey are held in the mouth for some time, 
they produce giddiness and pain in the head, with a trem- 
bling agitation of the whole body ; at length they bring 
extreme nausea and vomiting. ‘The taste resembles that 


_ of tartar emetick. | A plant possessed of such active pro- 
35 
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perties, notwithstanding the violent effects’ from chewing 
the’ leaves, may possibly become a valuable medicine. » 

- It was employed by the aborigines as an emetick, and 
“Ate by those empiricks who affect to deal in Indian re- 
medies only. As a new article, it has lately excited 
much speculation in the New England states ; and ats 
properties have very frequently been subjected to the test 
of practical experiment. It is found to operate as a 
speedy and active emetick, and it often induces a most 
profuse perspiration immediately after being received into 
the stomach. It has proved serviceable in cases of colick, 
where emeticks were indicated. Ina variety of instan- 
ces it has been administered as a remedy in asthmatick 
affections ; and on competent authority we are assured, 
that it has in general manifested considerable efficacy, and 
sometimes proved more beneficial in this distressing’ dis- 
ease than any other medicine. From some of its effects, 
says an eminent physician, lobelia seems to be related to 
the narcotick plants; to the mouth and first passages it 
proves acrid and highly stimulant; its stimulus appears 
to be of the diffusive kind, as Dr. Cutler, on taking it, 
experienced an irritation of the skin over the whole body. 
Itis probably one of the most powerful vegetable sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted, and no rational 
practitioner will have recourse to it, but with the greatest 
precaution. The melancholy consequences resulting from 
the use of lobelia inflata, as lately administered by the 
adventurous hands of a noted empirick, have justly excit- 
ed considerable interest, and furnished alarming examples 
of its deleterious properties ‘and fatal effects. The dose 
in which he 1s said usually to prescribe it, and frequently 
with impunity, is a. common teaspoon full of the powdered 
seeds or leaves, and often repeated. If the medicine 
does not puke or evacuate powerfully, it frequently de- 
stroys the patient, and sometimes in five or six hours. 

Even horses and cattle have been supposed to be killed 
by eating it accidentally. The specifick qualities of this 
highly active plant, promising to be of utility as a remedy, 

should be particularly investigated by ingenious and in- 

telligent men, that its rank in ps materia medica it: wee 
clearly ascertained, 

The following highly See observ au have nt 
recently received from the Rev. Dr. M. Cutler. - 

When I was preparing my botanical paper, says'the Dr. 
I had given it (the lobelia) only a cursory examination ; 
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and having some doubt, about’ its specifick characters, I 
suspected it to. bea new species. ; Accidentally ascertain- 
ing its emetick property, I inserted it with the specifick 
name, emetick weed. By chewing a:small part of it, com- 
monly no more than one or two of the capsules, it proves 
a gentle emetick. Ifthe quantity be a little increased, 
itvoperates as'an emetick, and then as a carthatick, its 
effects being much the same as those of the common emet- 
icks and catharticks. It has been my misfortune, the au- 
thor observes, to be an asthmatick for about tem years. 
I have madetrial of a great variety of the usual remedies. 
with very little benefit. In several paroxysms I] had found 
immediate relief more frequently than from any thing. 
else, from the skunk-cabbage. (Dracontium fetidum. 
Lin. drum Americanum. Catesby. See that article in 
this volume.) The last summer [had the severest attack 
I ever experienced. It commenced early in August, and 
continued about eight weeks. Dr. Drury, of Marblehead,,. 
also an asthmatick, had made use of a tincture of the In- 
dian tobacco, by the aclyice of a friend, in a severe pa- 
roxysm early in the spring. It gave him immediate re- 
lief, and he has been entirely free from the complaint from. 
that time. Ihada tincture made of the fresh plant, and 
took care to have the spirit fully saturated, which I] think 
is important. Ina paroxysm which perhaps was as se- 
vere as I ever experienced, the difficulty of breathing ex- 
treme, and after it had continued for a considerable time, 
ltook a table spoonful. In three or four minutes my 
breathing was as free as it ever was, but felt no nausea 
at the stomach. In ten minutes I took another spoonful, 
which occasioned sickness. After ten minutesI took the 
third, which produced sensible effects upon the coats of 
the stomach, and a very little moderate puking, and a 
kind of prickly sensation through the whole system, even 
to the extremities of the fingers and toes. The urinary 
passage was perceptibly affected by producing a smarting 
sensation in passing urine, which was probably provoked 
by stimulus upon the bladder. But all these sensations 
very soon subsided, and a vigour seemed to be restored: 
to the constitution, which I had not experienced for years. 
I have not since had a paroxysm,.and only a few times 
' some small symptoms of asthma. Besides the violent at- 
tacks; I had scarcely passed a night without more or less 
of it, and often so as not to be able to lie in bed. Since: 
that time I have enjoyed. as good health as, perhaps, 
before the first attack. 
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I have given you this minute detail of my own case, from 
an apprehension that this plant, judiciously’ employed, 
may approach nearer to a specifick in this most distress- 
ing complaint, than any other that has been yet discover- 
ed. But I am aware much further experiment is necessa- 
ry to ascertain its real value. Several medical gentle- 
men have since made use of the tincture in asthmatick 
cases with much success, but the effects have not been 
uniformly the same. In all instances of which 1 have had 
information, it has: produced immediate relief; but the 
effect has been different in different kinds of asthma. 
Some patients have been severely puked with only a tea- 
spoonful; but in all cases some nausea seems to be ne- 
cessary. The asthma with which I have been afflicted, I 
conceive to be that kind which Dr. Bree, in his Practical 
Inquiries on disordered respiration, &c. calls the first spe- 
cies—* a convulsive asthma from pulmonick irritation of 
effused serum.”? My constitution has been free, I believe, 
from any other disorder, than what has been occasioned 
by an affection of the lungs, anxiety of the precordia, and 
straitness of the breast, and other symptoms produced by 
that affection. In similar asthmas, the tincture has been 
as successful as in my case. It is extremely desirable 
that careful experiments should be made by men of real 
medical knowledge. 

With the view of establishing a uniformity of strength 
in the preparation,the Essex district medical society have 
agreed, that the proportion for the tincture of lobelia 
shall be two ounces of the dried plant io one pint of di- 
luted alcohol. | 

The result of subsequent practical observation has amply 
confirmed the utility of lobelia inflata in various diseases. 
In numerous instances of asthma it has procured the most 
éssential relief, though in general its effects were only 
temporary and palliative. Asa pectoral it has been found 
useful in consumptive and other coughs depending on mu- 
cus accumulated in the bronchial vessels by exciting nausea 
and expectoration. From its very speedy operation as an 
emetick, and its stimulating effects on the mouth and fauces, 
beneficial results might be expected from its use in croup 
and booping cough; and on some trials our expectations 
have been realized in this respect. More extensive 
practical knowledge of the properties of this plant, and 
the various forms and circumstances of its administration 
is still, however, a most desirable object. This medicine 
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is‘endowed also with diuretick properties; and it is by 
some practitioners successfully employed: in small doses 
in pills to promote the discharge of urine. | : 

The leaves should be collected in August while the plant 
isin blossom, and carefully dried and preserved for use. 
From ten to twenty grains of the powdered leaves will in 
general be founda suitable dose as.an emetick for an adult, 
or it may be repeated in smaller quantities. As a pecto- 
ral it may be given in powder or pills alone, or combined 
with other remedies, repeated in small doses till an evi- 
dent good result is observable. Of the saturated tincture, 
twenty, forty, or even sixty drops may be safely given 
children of one or two years old, increasing as occasion 
may require. bf rt 


Lopewia Sypuinitica. Lobelia. The root. 


This plant grows in moist places in Virginia. Itis peren- 

nial, has an erect stalk, three or four feet high, blue flowers, 
a milky juice, and arank smell. The root, which is the 
part used, consists of white fibres about two inches. long, 
resembles tobacco in taste, which remains on the tongue, 
and is apt to excite vomiting. . 
_ Dr. Barton says, it is considerably diuretick ; and Mr. 
Pearson found, that it generally disagreed with the sto- 
mach, and seldom failed of affecting the bowels asa strong 
cathartick., It certainly possesses no power of curing sy- 
philis ; even the Indians who have the disease, are glad 
of an opportunity of applying to the whites. It is said to 
have cured gonorrhea. | 


Lyrra Virrata. Potato Fly. 


There are four species of meloe that blister, found in 
the United States. The lytta vittata was first brought 
into notice by Dr. Isaac Chapman, of Buck’s county, 
Pennsylvania. It feeds principally upon the potato vine, 
and, at the proper season of the year, may be collected 
in immense quantities. ‘This insect has a very near re- 
semblance, in its outward form, to the meloe vesicatorius, 
or Spanish fly; but is rather smaller, and of a very differ- 
ent colour; the head is a very light red, with black an- 
tennz ; the elytra or wing cases are black, margined with 
pale yellow, and a stripe of the same colour extends along 
the middle of them ; the tarsi have five articulations; the 
, mouth is armed with jaws, and furnished with tarsi. 
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«Inthe abdomen of this fly, is a hard, white substance, 
about the size of a grain of wheat, which, when powdered, 
appears like meal, and, when rubbed with water, forms a 
milky emulsion. | | poh Boe: 
. The experiments and investigation of Dr. Chapman 
have proved, that, when applied to the human system, the 
. effects of the potato fly are perfectly analogous to those 
of the Spanish cantharis ; being equal, if not superiour to. 
them in medicinal powers.* The lytta vittata is now in- 
troduced into the materia medica of the Massachusetts 
pharmacopceia, and its properties have been made the sub- 
ject of a valuable communication to the medical society 
of Massachusetts, by Dr. John Gorham, of Boston. From 
this interesting paperit appears, that for some years past, 
the potato fly has been employed as a vesicatory by Dr. 
Israel. Allen, of Sterling. ‘That the insect, in its dried 
state, is from four to six lines in length, its head and ely- 
tra are uniformly black, and the latter want the margin 
and stripe of yellow, observable in that described by Dr. 
Chapman. Its belly is ash coloured, and in the cavity of 
the abdomen is found the hard white substance already 
described. The thickness of the potato fly, which is 
nearly uniform throughout, is from one quarter, to one 
third its length. It generally appears on the vines, about 
the end of July, and the first week in August. ‘hey in- 
habit the soil at the foot of the plant; they ascend in the 
morning and afternoon, but generally avoid the heat of 
the sun at noon. As they fly with great difficulty, they 
are easily caught, and are prepared for medicinal purpo- 
ses, by shaking them from the plant into hot water, and 
afterwards drying them by the sun’s rays. Dr. Gorham 
proceeds to observe, that he has instituted an extensive 
series of experiments with the lytta vittata ; and that they 
have never failed, even in a single instance, of producing 
all the immediate effects which he anticipated, from their 
external application, or internal exhibition : a8. a vesicato- 
ry, he has found them equal, if not superiour to the can- 
tharis usually employed for that purpose in this country. 
The saturated tincture has been administered internally, 
in many cases of diminished sensibility of the urinary or-~ 
gans, in gleets, and asa diuretick In dropsy; and it has 
been found, in all, to increase the discharge of urine, and 
to produce a considerable irritation in the urethra, and in 
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the neck of the bladder. It appears, therefore, from the 
combined testimony of Drs. Chapman, Gorham, and Allen, 
that physicians, in.various parts of the country, may col- 
lect from their own fields, an annual visitor, possessing all 
the properties of the genuine cantharis. This js zai 
production cannot fail of being generally adopted as an 
excellent substitute for an expensive exotick, not always 
to be obtained. "a , 
We shall notice another kind of indigenous blistering 
fly, the meloe niger of professor Woodhouse, or the Penn- 
sylvanicus of Linneus. This is not more than half the 
size of Chapman’s fly, and is uniformly. black. It feeds 
upon the prunella vulgaris, or self heal, and ambrosia tri- 
fida, or stick weed. During the month of August, the 
farmers of New England find them in immense quantities, 
extracting nourishment from the potato vine, which in 
some seasons they almost destroy. These flies, it is well 
ascertained, are not inferiour in point of efficacy to any 
other species, whether of foreign or domestick produc- 
tion; aud they seldom excite strangury when applied ex- 
ternally. | : 


Matva Rotunpirouia. Round leaved Mallow, or common 
Mallow. The leaves. 


This is an annual plant, growing in hedges, foot paths, 
and among rubbish. The whole plant abounds with 
mucilage. The leaves were formerly often used in food, 
to prevent costiveness. At present, decoctions of the 
plant are sometimes prescribed in dysenteries and urinary 
complaints ; though it is chiefly employed in emollient 
cataplasms, clysters, and fomentations. 


Maranta Arunpinacea. Indian Arrow Root. Theroot. 


This plant was originally the production of the East 
Indies, and is now cultivated in Jamaica and other West 
India Islands, and in South America. Arrow root agrees 
with sago, salep, and tapioca in its general nutritious pro- 
perty, but is reckoned to excel them, so far as to afford a 
much larger proportion of mucilage than any vegetable 
hitherto discovered. Hence it is of superiour utility as 
an article of diet for the sick and invalids, and particular- 

_ly in cases of acrimony, either in the general habit, as in 
hectick fever er consumption ; or in particular secretions, 
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as in affections of the urinary passages, namely, inflam- 
mation, stone, or gravel; and also in affections of the 
bowels, as in looseness and dysentery. It furnishes also 
an excellent remedy for the bowel complaints, which’ so 
commonly prevail in the United States during the warm 
season, especially among children. The jelly is made by 
adding. to a table spoonful of the powdered root as much 
cold water as will make it into a soft paste, then pour on 
boiling water, stirring it at the same time briskly, until 
it become a clear jelly, which may be seasoned with sugar 
and nutmeg, or a little wine or lemon juice may be added. 
For children it may be prepared with milk; and if it fer- 
ment on the stomach, the addition of a little animal jelly 
will obviate that effect. Prepared in the form of pudding 
the arrow root powder is far ‘prefera ble to any of the fari- 
naceous substances, and affords a delicate and very pro- 
per food for convalescent patients. According to Dr. 
Wright, of Jamaica, a decoction of the fresh root makes 
an excellent ptisan in acute diseases. In a pamphlet 
published in 1796, by Mr. T. Rider, we find the culture 
of this valuable article highly recommended to the West 
Indian planters, and the new African colonists, as an 
object of commerce, and the most eligible substitute 
for starch made of wheat. By the author’s computation, 
eight millions of pounds weight of starch are made annu- 
ally i in Great Britain alone from.that valuable grain.» It 
appears also by the same authority that arrow root 
starch is of the finest quality, and that one pound of it 
is equal to two pounds and a half of that prepared 
from wheat. Fortunately the arrow root has. of late 
years been introduced into the states of South Carolina 
and Georgia, and by practical experiment it is ascertain- 
ed that the soil of the southern sea coast is well adapt- 
ed to it. John Cooper, Esq. an opulent planter on St. 
Simon’s, and Campbell Wylly, Esq. of Sapelo island, 

have, it is understood, so far succeeded in their attempts 
as to aflord the most flattering encouragement, that this 
important article may be added to the numerous sour- 
ces of wealth enjoyed by our southern planters. The lat- 
ter gentleman asserts, that a spot of land on his plantation 
yielded arrow root sago inthe proportion of 1840 pounds 
to the acre. No production it is presumed can promise a 
more ample remuneration, to stimulate the planter to at- 
tempt its cultivation; and when it is considered, that, in. 
proportion to the produce, the demand will be extended, 
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its claim as a rival staple with rice and cotton may, pér- 
haps, be anticipated. 


‘Marrvsium Vutcare. White Horehound. The leaves. 


This is a perennial plant, which grows wild on road 
sides, and among rubbish. The leaves havea very strong, 
not disagreeable smell, and a roughish, very bitter taste. 
It is reputed to be both attenuant and resolvent; an 
infusion of the leaves in water, sweetened with honey, is 
recommended in asthmatick and phthisical complaints, as 
well as in most other diseases of the breast and lungs. 
They promote the fluid secretions in general, and liberally 
taken, loosen the belly. 

Dr. Withering observes that it was a favourite medi- 
cine with the ancients in obstructions of the viscera. He 
Says, that it is the principal ingredient in the negro Ce- 
sar’s remedy for vegetable poisons. That a young man 
who had occasion to take mercurial medicines, was 
thrown into a salivation which continued for more than 
a year. Every method that was tried to remove it, 
rather increased the complaint. At length Linneus pre- 
scribed an infusion of this plant, and the patient got well 
in a short time. | 


Mex. Honey. 


A sweet fragrant vegetable juice, collected by bees 
from the flowers of various plants, and deposited in the 
celis of the comb. ‘The honey produced by young bees, 
and which flows spontaneously, is purer than that ex-. 
pressed from the comb; whence it is called virgin honey; 
the best sort is of a thick consistence, and of a whitish 
colour inclining to yellow; it possesses an agreeable | 
smell and a pleasant taste. In some situations, where 
noxious plants abound, poisonous honey is met with, 
from the bees feeding on such flowers. As an article of . 
food, when immoderately used, honey is pernicious to 
weak stomachs; it ought therefore to be avoided by 
persons liable to eruptions of the skin, or in whom there 
is a redundancy of bile. This vegetable substance con- 
tains an acid similar to that of sugar, but is more spi- 
ritous: hence it readily ferments, occasions flatulency, 
and in some habits produces gripes and looseness. As 
a medicine, however, it is a very useful aperient and . 
36 
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expectorant, especially when it has been previously 
boiled; in which state, it may be used with safety and 
advantage by asthmatick patients; for it tends to dis- 
solve viscid humours, and to promote the expectoration 
of tough phlegm. ; 
Honey is also convertible into an agreeable liquor 
termed mead ; and it may be advantageously employed in 
‘the following manner: dissolve one pound of honey in 
three or four quarts of water, and being exposed to a 
temperature between tne 70th and 80th degree of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, it willin a short time become a 
very agreeable acid liquor, which possesses an aromatick 
flavour and strength, superiour to that of the best of vine- 
gar made of white wine. This cheap and agreeable sub- 
stitute for white wine vinegar appears to deserve every 
-attention in domestick economy. 


Merateuca Leucapenpron. The Cajepui Tree. The 
volatile oil. | 


The tree which furnishes the cajeput oil is frequent in 
the East Indies. The essential oil, obtained by distilla- 
tion from the leaves and fruit, has a green or yellowish 
colour, a strong fragrant odour, and an extremely pun- 
gent taste. It is highly volatile. This oil has been 
used as a highly diffusible stimulant and antispasmodick, 
in tympaoites, hysteria, palsy, chronick rheumatism, 
and various other diseases of debility. Its dose is three 
or four drops. It is also applied externally to relieve 
rheumatick and gouty pains, and violent headaches. 
But its most remarkable effect is in that painful com- 
plaint the toothache. From whatever cause this affec- 
tion may proceed, whether from a carious tooth, rheu- 
matick acrimony, catarrb, &c. the cajeput oil has gene- 
rally been found efficacious in removing it, if dropped 
on lint, and placed in the cavity of the tooth, or even 
around the gum. | 


Meuta Azeparacu. Poison Berry Tree. Pride of India 
or China. The fruit and root. 
This is not a native of America, but is now completely 


naturalized to the states of Carolina and Georgia ; where 
itis highly valued for the beauty of its foliage, and agreea- 
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ble shade, which it affords during the sultry season. In 
the city of Savannah the streets and publick walks are 
ornamented by rows of this charming tree, and the com- 
piler has recently been gratified with the enchanting view 
which they exhibit. The azedarach has also obtained 
considerable repute for the medicinal virtues which it is 
found to possess. Professor Barton says, it is one of the 
most valuable anthelminticks that has hitherto been dis- 
covered, and many respectable physicians in Savannah 
repose the fullest confidence in its efficacy. To Dr. L. 
Kollock, vice president of the Georgia medical society, 
we are indebted for the following information. “It isa 
vermifuge of efficacy. Its use is in some measure gene- 
ral among the planters; and with many supersedes the 
use of all others. I have given it with success where all 
others in common use have failed of relieving. But 
when given in the months of March and April, while the 
sap is mounting into the tree, it has sometimes been fol- 
lowed by stupor, dilatation of pupil, stertorous breath- 
ing, subsultus, &c. But these symptoms, like those 
sometimes produced by spigelia, pass off without any 
perceptible injury to the system. This article, like the 
spigelia, is also a useful febrifuge medicine, in those af- 
fections usually denominated verminous fevers, but where 
no worms are voided. ‘The common form Is that of de- 
coction. A large handful, say about four ounces of the 
bark of the fresh root, is boiled in a quart of water, till 
it acquire the colour of strong coffee, i. e. to abouta 
pint, of which from half an ounce to an ounce may be 
given eyery two or three hours till it operate. Given in 
this manner, ifs operation is powerful, sometimes both 
vomiting and purging. The strength of the decoction is 
however varied according to the intention.”?> The dried 
berries of this tree have been advantageously employed 
as an anthelmintick, in Carolina; children being allowed 
to eat them at pleasure. The pulp of the fruit formed 
into an ointment with lard, it is said, has been success- 
fully employed in tinea capitis. | 


Metissa Orricinatis. Palm. The leaves. — 


Balm is much cultivated in our gardens on account of 
its pleasant aromatick smell, resembling that of the lemon, 
_and its fragrant though roughish taste, It is principally 
employed in the form of a watery infusion, which is drunk 
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in the manner of tea; and in acute fevers, when acidulat= 
ed with the juice of lemon, it is a useful diluent. 


_Mexoz Vesicarorius. Cantharis. Spanish Flies. 


The cantharis is an insect, collected from the leaves of 
plants in Spain and Italy, and dried in the sun. Itis 
of a lively green colour; has a faint unpleasant smell, 
anda taste slightly acrid. The active matter of this 
insect inflames and excoriates the skin, and is used 
as the basis of the common vesicatories. ‘Taken inter- 
nally they often occasion a discharge of blood by urine, 
with exquisite pain: if the dose be considerable, they 
seem to inflame and exulcerate the whole intestinal ca- 
nal; the stools become mucous and purulent; the breath 
feetid and cadaverous; intense pains are felt in the 
lower belly: the patient faints, grows giddy, delirious, 
and. dies. Applied to the skin, they first inflame, and 
afterwards excoriate the part, raising a more perfect 
blister than any of the vegetable acrids, and occasioning 
a more plentiful discharge of serum. But even the 
external application of cantharides is’ often followed by 
a strangury, accompanied with thirst and feverish heat.’ 
The inconveniences arising from the use of cantharides, 
whether taken internally, or applied externally, are 
best obviated by drinking’ plentifully of bland emol- 
lient liquids, such as milk, decoctions of barley, linseed, 
solutions of gum arabick, &e. or by pouring warm water 
from a bottle, upon the lower part of the belly, as the 
person lies in bed. ‘Fhe specifick property of counter- 
acting cantharides ascribed to camphor, says Dr. Dun- 
can, has no foundation. Internally administered, it acts 
with much violence on the urinary passages. In dropsy, 
it has been given as a diuretick, in a dose of one grain 
once or twice a-day, or a few drops of the tincture con- 
tinued for some time: it has been prescribed in a simi- 
lar manner in obstinate gleet and leucorrhcea, and in 
retention of urine arising from debility of the body, of 
the bladder, or in the opposite affection of incontinence of 
urine from debility of the sphincter. It is principally in 
these two last affections, that the internal administration 
of cantharides is attempted. .The tincture has. been of 
late much recommended in tetanus, &c. and in some: in- 
Stances has proved useful. 
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Applied externally, cantharides are one of our best and 
most powerful remedies. By’ proper management they 
may be regulated so as to act as a gentle stimulus, as a 
rubefacient, or as a blister. - ; 

Blisters are applied, 1. To increase the activity of the 
system in general, by means of their irritation. 

2. To increase the activity of a particular organ. 

3. To diminish morbid action in particular organs, by 
means of the irritation they excite in the parts to which 
they are applied. 

' They may be employed with advantage in almost all 
diseases accompanied with typhus fever, especially if any 
important viscus, as the brain, lungs, or liver, be at the 
same time particularly affected. In these cases the blis- 
ters are not applied to the diseased organs themselves, 
but as near them as may be convenient. When we wish 
to excite action in an organ, the blisters are, if possible, 
applied directly to the diseased organ. 

Cantharides are employed externally, either in sub- 
stance, mixed up with wax and resin, soas to form a 
plaster, or ointment, or in the form of tincture. 

After a blister has been raised, it is often of advantage 
to convert the serous into a purulent discharge, by excit- 
ing suppuration, which is done by applying to the blister- 
ing part any acrid stimulating ointment; one, for exam- 
ple, containing a small proportion of powdered canthari- 
des ; which answers the purpose by the irritation it keeps 
up, or which is preferable, the savine cerate, the favourite 
application of Mr. Crowther. It is a practice often em- 
ployed with advantage in asthma, paralysis, and a variety 
of chronick affections. Dr. Philip S. Physick, and Dr. 
Rush, have in several instances experienced the efficiency 
of blisters to arrest the progress of mortification whew 
applied to the diseased part. | 


Mentua Viripis. Spearmint. The herb. 


Spearmint is perennial and grows on the banks of rivers. 
and in watery situations; and flowers in the months of 
July and August. The leaves have a warm, roughishy 
somewhat bitterish taste ; and a strong, not unpleasant, 
aromatick smell. Their virtues are stomachick and car- 
minative. 
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-» Menrua Pirenita. Peppermint. The herb. 


Of the different mints, this is the one which has the 
greatest degree of pungency. ‘The leaves have a strong, 


rather disagreeable smell, and an intensely pungent aro- | 


matick taste, resembling that of pepper; and accompani- 
ed witha peculiar sensation of coldness. They afford an 
essential oil, rich in the aromatick quality of the herb. It 
also contains a small portion of camphor. 

Peppermint is used as a stimulant and carminative, to 
obviate nausea or griping, or to relieve the symptoms re- 


sulting from flatulence, and very frequently to cover the 


taste and odour of other medicines. It is also an excel 
lent stomachick, of great use in flatulent colicks, languors, 


and hysterick cases, andin vomiting. It is used under - 


the forms of the watery infusion, the distilled water, and 
the essential oil. This last being dissolved in a due pro- 
portion of rectified spirit of wine, and coloured with green 
grass, forms the essence of peppermint of the shops; a 
fashionable and pleasant carminative, which, when taken 
on sugar, imparts a glowing taste, sinking into the tongue, 
and extending its effects through the whole system, in- 
stantly communicating a glowing warmth. 


Menta Putecium. Penny Royal. The herb and flower. 


This herb is perennial, and possesses properties simi- 
lar to those of the mint; but it is more acrid, and less 
agreeable to the palate. It has long been esteemed as 
an aperient and deobstruent, particularly in hysterick and 
other female complaints. Dr. Withering observes, that 


the expressed juice of penny royal, with a little sugar, is 


a useful medicine in the hooping cough. 
Penny royal is supposed by the common people to be 


useful in obstructed catamenia, and is a very common — 


domestick medicine for that purpose. It is given either 
in saturated tincture, or strong infusion, to any extent. 


Mimosa Catecuvu. Catechu. The extract of the wood 
called extract of catechu. Oni 7: 


To this substance, formerly known by the absurd name 
of Japan earth, the appellation of catechu is now appro- 
priated. It is an extract prepared by boiling the interiour 
wood of the tree with water, and the tenacious residual 
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mass is dried by exposure to the air and sun. It is of a 
yellow or brown colour, has a bitter and astringent taste, 
leaving an impression of sweetishness; but its qualities 
vary considerably. Two kinds are at present met with 
in the shops; one is of a light yellowish brown colour, is 
smooth and uniform in texture, breaks short, is soft and 
light; the other is of a dark brown colour, more hetero- 
geneous, heavier, and considerably harder. 

Catechu is almost entirely soluble in water, with the 
assistance of heat, the residuum consisting of accidental 
impurities, It is nearly equally soluble in alcohol. Its 
solution strikes a deep black colour with the salts of iron, 
and gives an abundant precipitate with animal gelatin. 
From Mr. Davy’s experiments, it appears to be composed 
of tannin, extractive matter, and mucilage ; the propor- 
tions in the best catechu being 54.5 of the first, 34 of the 
second, 6.5 of the third, and 5 residual matter. Our 
knowledge with regard to the principal named extract, is 
so imperfect, that itis difficult to establishany certain con- 
clusion with regard to it; and the subsequent experiments 
of Dr. Bostock, as to the modes of separating what is 
called extract from the tannin of catechu, do not exactly 
accord with those of Mr. Davy. Dr. Bostock has re- 
marked, too, that catechu gives indications of the pre- 
sence of gallick acid, and that its watery infusion even 
reddens the more vegetable delicate colours. 

Catechu is in common use as an astringent, and in the 
uniformity and certainty of its operation is probably equal, 
or even superiour to any of the vegetable astringents. It 
is used in diarrhoea generally under the form of the infu- 
sion, or the tincture: or the officinal preparation, the 
electuary of catechu, consisting of catechu and kino, with 
some aromaticks and a little opium, is diffused in water, 
forming what has been named the Japonick mixture. In 
substance it may be given in a dose from ten to forty 
grains, which may be frequently repeated. Under the 
form of treches, it is sometimes used in relaxation of the 
uvula, or sponginess of the gums, being allowed to dis- 
solve slowly in the mouth. It isalso successfully employ- 
ed in complaints peculiar to females, laxity and debility 
of the viscera in general, and in various other diseases, 
which require strengthening remedies. As a mild but 
excellent astringent it is applied with much advantage to 
aphthous eruptions, or the thrash, and similar affections. 
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Mimosa Nivotica.: Egyptian Mimosa. Gummi Araby 
cum. The gum, called gum arabick. — 


This, the purest of the gums, is obtained by exudation 
from the mimosa, which grows in the sandy deserts of 
. Africa, Arabia Petreea, and Egypt. There are two kinds 
of gum found in the shops, and sold promiscuously, distine 
guished by the names of gum arabick, and East Jadia gum. 
Gum arabick consists of roundish transparent tears, colour- 
less, or of a yellowish colour, shining fracture, without 
smell or taste, and perfectly soluble in water. The pieces 
which are most transparent, and have least colour, are 
reckoned the best. They are sometimes selected from 
the gum arabick in sorts, and soldfor about double the 
price, under the title of picked gum. , 

It has all the properties of gum ; is insoluble in alcohol 
or oils, and soluble in water, forming a viscid solution 
termed mucilage. Gum arabick is used as a demulcent. 
In catarrh it is allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth, 
and its mucilage is the basis of the mixtures usually em- 
ployed to allay coughing. Its solution in water, more or 
less viscid, is frequently exhibited in diarrheea, dysentery, 
tenesmus, strangury, and ardor urine. In pharmacy, 
mucilage of gum arabick is employed for a variety of pur- 
poses. It serves to suspend heavy powders in water; it 
gives tenacity to substances made into pills, and it effects 
_a partial union of oils, balsams, and resins, with water. 

Gum, says Dr. Duncan, ts highly nutritious. During 
the whole time of the harvest, of the journey, and of the 
fall, the Moors of the desert live almost entirely upon it; 
and experience has proved, that six ounces are sufficient 
for the support of a man during twenty-four hours. 

M. Golberry says, that he saw a young Englishman in 
‘Gambia recover from a very severe hemoptysis, by tak- 
ing three ounces of gum, daily, dissolved in milk. | 


Momorpica Exvatrerium. Wild Cucumber. The fresh 
fruit when almost ripe. 


‘This is the production of European countries: it is the 
inspissated juice of the fruit that is known by the name of 
elaterium, and comes in thin cakes, resembling colocynth. 
In the days of Sydenham, it was considerably employed 
as a drastick cathartick in hydropick cases, but, from 
its deleterious effects, it was not in general practice. If 
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incautiously administered, it produces severe nausea, 
serous evacuations, and generally violent vomitings, and 
the whole system is brought into action. Dr. Ferriar, of 
Manchester, recommends an extract of the elaterium, as 
surpassing every other medicine, in the power of removing 
serous accumulations, and as affording astonishing relief 
in the dyspnea, arising from hydrothorax and ascites. 
Dr. F. has related the particulars of twenty cases in 
which the elaterium was prescribed with various success. 
Upon its first exhibition to a patient itis nearly as active 
and as dangerous, if incautiously given, as arsenick. Dr. 
Hosack having prescribed the elaterium in the New York 
Hospital, fully coincides with Dr. F. in opinion respect- 
ing its active powers and efficacy as a powerful hydra- 
gogue. From the violence of its operation it cannot at 
first be used with safety, in larger doses than a quarter or 
half a grain; but by being gradually increased, at inter- 
vals of a few hours, patients may frequently be brought 
to bear five or six grains a day. It may be conveniently 
exhibited, made into pills with extract of gentian. 


Moscuus Moscnirerus. The Musk Deer. The sub- 
stance contained in a follicle situated near the navel, 
called musk. 


The musk animal is an inhabitant of China, India, and 
Tartary. It is a gentle and timid animal; its general 
form resembles the deer tribe, and is about three feet in 
length. Inthe male, behind the navel, and before the 
prepuce, there is situated an oval bag, flat on one side, 
and convex on the other, about three inches long and two 
broad. Inthe aduit animal this sack is filled with a se- 
creted matter, known by the name of musk. 

Fine musk comes to us in round thin bladders, which 
are generally about the size of a pigeon’s egg, covered 
with short brown hairs, lined with a thin brown mem- 
brane, well filled, and without any appearance of having 
been opened. The musk itself is dry, with a kind of 
unctuosity, of a dark reddish brown, or rusty blackish 
colour, in small round grains, with very few hard black 
clots, and perfectly free from sandy or other visible 
foreign matter. If chewed, and rubbed with a knife on 
paper, it looks smooth, bright, yellowish, and is free from 
grittiness. Its taste is somewhat bilterish, and its smell 
extremely powerful and peculiar. Musk yields part of 
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its active matter to water, by infusion; by distillation the 
water is impregnated with its flavour; alcohol dissolves 
it, the impurities excepted. It is more effectually given 
in substance than under any preparation that has been 
attempted. The proper dose of genuine musk is from 
ten to thirty grains ; and even when these large doses are 
found to be effectual, they must be repeated after no long 
intervals till the disease is entirely overcome. There is 
a manifest difference in the quality of musk, and the 
strength can be judged of only by the strength of ‘its 
odour. Genuine musk has been successfully employed 
in those cases of retrocedent gout which affect the 
stomach, lungs, and head. 

Musk is a medicine of very great efficacy, and for which, 
in some cases, there is hardly any substitute. When 
properly administered, it sometimes succeeds in the most 
desperate circumstances. It raises the pulse without heat- 
ing much; it allays spasms, and operates remarkably on 
the brain, increasing the powers of thought, sensation, 
and voluntary motion. It is administered with advantage 
in the greater number of spasmodick diseases, especially 
in hysteria and singultus, and also in diseases of debility. 
In typhus it is employed to relieve subsultus tendinum, 
and other symptoms of a spasmodick nature. In cholera 
it frequently stops vomiting; and, combined with am- 
monia, it is given to arrest the progress of gangrene. It 
is also used with the greatest benefit in exanthematous 
and phlegmonick diseases, accompanied with typhoid | 
fever; and also in chin cough, epilepsy, trismus, &c. Its 
dose is from six to twenty grains, repeated, if necessary, 
every five or six hours. It is best exhibited in the form 
of bolus. To children, it is given in the form of enema, 
and is an efficacious remedy in the convulsions arising 

from dentition. | 
_. Artificial musk is made by pouring three and a half 
drachms of nitrick acid on one drachm of oil of amber, and 
washing the product. It is prescribed for the same pur- 
poses as the natural musk, and in the same dose. This 
article is.considered, by good authorities, fully equal in 
efficacy to the genuine kind, and has obtained much repute 
as aremedy in some irregular spasmodick actions, and 
in neuroses generally. In pertussis, artificial musk has 
been given with such success as to secure the confidence 
of the most experienced physicians in its powers. ‘The 
dose for children is ten or twelve drops, graduated to the 
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age and circumstances. Both natural and artificial musk 
may be very conveniently exhibited in the form of julep- 
as follows: Musk, two drachms; gum arabick, two: 
drachms; loaf sugar, one ounce; water, six ounces.. 
Dose, a table spoonful for adults: every hour or two. 


MouriAs.. has tha 


Muriate is the generick term for those secondary com-: 
pounds, which contain muriatick acid. The muriates’ 
may be divided into three families. | ht ae 

1. Alkaline muriates,—soluble in water, fusible and 
vaporizable without decomposition, forming no precipitate 
with alkaline carbonates. 6 | 

2, Earthy muriates,—gererally soluble in water, de~ 
composable by heat, forming a white precipitate with: 
alkaline carbonates. 

3. Metalline muriates.—The muriatick acid is capable 
of combining with many metals, in two states of oxidize- 
ment. The muriates which contain the metal in the state 
of protoxide, are in general very acrid, and soluble both 
in water and in alcohol. The muriates which contain the 
metal in the state of peroxide are often insoluble, have a 
white colour, and contain’an excess of base, or are sub-- 
muriates. The muriates are also the most volatile of the 
metallick salts, and often rise undecomposed in sublima~ 
tion or distillation. | 


Murias Ammonia. WMuriate of Ammonia. Sal Ammo- 
niacks : i 


Muriate of ammonia is found native, especially in the 
neighbourhood of volcanos. It was first ‘prepared in 
Egypt, from the soot of camel-dung, by sublimation. But 
the greatest part of that now used, is manufactured in 
Europe, either by combining directly ammonia with mu- 
riatick acid, or by decomposing the sulphate of ammonia 
by means of muriate of soda, or the muriates of lime and 
magnesia by means of ammonia. It is prepared in solid 
masses, semitransparent, and somewhat ductile. It is 
volatile in a small degree of heat; its alkali is extricated 
in pungent vapours on the admixture of quick lime; its. 
acid is extricated in white fumes, on pouring concentrat- 
_ ed sulphurick acid upon it. It dissolves in rather less than: 
thrice its weight of water. 4g 
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/ Sal ammoniack, when pure, promotes perspiration, and, 
in» some cases, increases the secretion of urine. <A 
drachm of it dissolved in water, if the patient be kept 
warm after taking it, generally proves sudorifick. By 
moderate exercise in the open air, it operates beneficially 
on the kidneys; given in a large dose, it proves aperient ; 
and in a still larger, it acts as an emetick. 

As a cooling and diaphoretick medicine, the sal ammo- 
niack, dissolved either in vinegar and water, or combined 
with suisedl doses of the Peruvian bark, has often been 
attended with the best effects, when taken'in fevers; and 
especially in intermittents, after the intestinal canal has 
been properly, evacuated. 

This salt has also been employed externally in losiana 
and embrocations,| for scirrhous and other indolent tu- 
mours 3° for removing warts and other excrescences, and, 
in gargarisms for inflammation of the tonsils. Externally. 
applied, sal warohcomhaies} is a valuable remedy. It may 
actsin two ways, 1. By the cold produced during its 
solution. It is poi thie cause that fomentations of mu- 
riate of ammonia. probably prove beneficial in mania, 
apoplexy from ‘plethora, lesions of! the head, and in 
violent headaches.» When. used).with this invention: the 
solution should be applied as soon as it is made.’ 2. By 
the stimulus-of) the, salt. On this principle we may ex- 
plain its action-as a discutient in indolent tumours of all 
kinds, contusion, gangrene, psora, ophthalmia, cynanche, 
and in stimulating clysters. In some cases, as in chil- 
blains, and other indolent inflammations, both modes of 
action may be serviceable. When first applied, the 
coldness of the solution will diminish the sense of heat 
and) uneasiness.of the part, and the subsequent stimulus 
will exciie a, more es action in the vessels. 


Munias Sop. Muriate of Soda. Common. Sea Salt! 


This is. the. most common, of all the. neutral) salts. It 
is not, only found, in immense masses, on, and under the 
earth’s surface, and contained in great quantities in many. 
salt Springs; but it)is the cause of the saltness of the sea. 
Common salt differs from al) other neutral substances of 
this nature, inits|taste being purely saline, and occasion- 
ing thirst, after it has been, swallowed. |..The primitive 
figure of its crystals is thatof a cube 5: vty on evaporat- 
ing a solution of salt, the small cubick particles assume 
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the secondary form of hollow squares. When the crys-. 
tals are perfectly pure, they are not affected by moist 
air; and in this state, one hundred parts, according to 
Bergman, contain fifty-two of muriatick acid, or spirit of 
salt; forty-two of soda, or mineral alkali; and six of 
water of crystallization. 

Nature furnishes us with this neutral salt, either in a 
solid state; in mines; or dissolved in the sea; or in saline 
springs. If it be obtained from the, bowels, of the earth, 
itis called rock-salt; and is, generally very, hard and 
transparent, though it 1s sometimes opaque, white, and 
sometimes of red, green, blue, or other shades, The 
purest of this kind is colourless; the other species are 
purified by solution in water, and by recrystallization, 
before they can be employed for culinary purposes. The 
principal mines of rock-salt are in the vicinity of Cracow, 
in Poland, and at Northwich, in the county’ of Chester. 
The salt, however, which is thus easily procured, and in 
very large masses, by no means affords a sufficient supply : 
hence numerous persons are employed in extracting it 
from sea-water, or from saline springs. The former 
yields only from one fiftieth to one thirtieth part of its 
weight ; but the latter produce the greatest quantities ; and 
we are informed by Dr. Brownrigg, that the celebrated 
saline springs in Great Britain contain more than one 
sixth part of good salt. 

Common salt is obtained from these natural solutions 
by two different methods : first, the saline fluid is speedi- 
ly evaporated, till the salt begins to concrete, and settle 
in the form of grains at the bottom of the pans; after 
which it is put into proper vessels for draining the brine : 
and when the process is completed, it is called bay salt. 
By the second method the evaporation is slow and gradu- 
al: so that it is continued only till a saline crust is formed 
on the surface of the liquor, which soon shoots into crys- 
talline tubes. 

The manufacture of salt in the United States is of more 
importance than is generally imagined. It appears, that 
from the Ist of October, 1800, to the 30th of September, 
1801, 3,282,063 bushels of salt were imported, and of 
this quantity more than one third was imported from. Eng- 
Jand. This salt, which chiefly comes from Liverpool, and 
the Mersey, according to Dr. Mitchell, is both weak and 
impure; as sea-water, brine springs, and rock salt, gene- 
rally abound with various other earthy and saline ingre- 
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dients, such as lime, magnesia, epsom-salt, gypsum, glau- 
bers salt, &c. all of which injure the quality of aalt and 
disqualify it from preserving animal flesh. . 

On the shores of Cape Cod, and some other parts of 
Massachusetts, marine salt is mannkactired to very con- 
siderable profit and extent, from sea-water, evaporated by 
the raysof the sun. The whole annual amount cannot be 
estimated ; great improvements having been made in the 
construction of the works, and in abridging the perfor- 
mance of labour, the manufacture is rapidly increasing. 
There is, however, every reason to conclude, that, with 
proper exertion and encouragement, this article might be 
furnished from our own shores, sufficiently abundant for 
the consumption of the New England states. 

This domestick salt excels in purity, whiteness, and 
weight; and is not inferiour to the first quality of Isle of 
May salt. A circumstance which adds to its excellency, 
is, that during the process of evaporation, the lime is en- 
tirely separated from it, by subsiding to the bottom of the 
vats. 

Basket salt, may be prepared from small fine crystals 
of common salt, which must be cleansed, or purified, by 
dissolving, and again evaporating to dryness ; in which 
state it may be reduced to fine powder, and pressed hard 
into wicker-baskets, and dried at the stove or oven for 
use. 

With respect to its medicinal properties, common salt, 
when taken in small quantities, promotes the appetite 
and digestion; but, if given in large doses, for instance, 
half an ounce, it operates asa laxative. It is useful in 
some cases of dyspepsia; and in large doses, it is said 
to check vomiting of blood. According to Dr. Rush, a 
table spoonful of fine salt, taken dry, has frequently ate 
forded instant relief in hemoptysis and other hemorrha- 
gies. Itis a common ingredient in stimulating clysters, 
and is sometimes applied externally, as a fomentation to 
bruises, or in the form of bath, as a gentle stimulus to 
the whole surface of the body. ‘[See the articles vinegar 
and lemon juice. | ; 


Myrica Cenirera. Layberry. Wax Myrile. 


The bayberry grows in every kind of soil, and varies 
in size, from two or three feet to six or seven in height. 
In anteint the fertile twigs are sarrounded with bunches 
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ef small, crowded, grayish berries, which remain after 
the leaves have fallen. The surface of these berries is 
covered with wax, which is obtained by boiling them in 
water, until the wax separates and floats upon the sur- 
face. This wax is used for candles, and as an ingredient 
in ointments. The bark of the root of this shrub is sup- 
posed to possess considerable medicinal virtues. It is 
much employed in aha practice in jaundice from 
obstructions to the flow of bile. The bark of the root 
powdered has been exhibited as an emetick; and, ac- 
cording to Dr. James Mann, by whom it has been tried, 
its strength is equal to ipecacuanha. A more particular 
acquaintance with its medicinal properties ought to be 
attempted by practical experiment. 


Myristica Moscuata. The Nutmeg Tree. The kernel 
of the fruit, called nutmeg ; its involucre, called mace ; 
its fixed oil, called oil of mace; and its volatile oil. 


Under the officinal name myristica, are comprehended 
nux moschata or nutmeg, and macis or mace; the for- 
mer being the seed or kernel of the fruit, the latter the 
covering with which it is immediately surrounded. The 
tree which furnishes this elegant spice is a native of 
the Molucca islands. Nutmegs are round, of a grayish 
colour, streaked with brown lines, slightly unctuous ; 
they have a strong aromatick flavour, and a pungent 
taste. They yield their active matter entirely to alco- 
hol: distilled with water, they afford a fragrant essential 
oil; by expression, a sebacious oil is obtained from 
them, retaining their fragrant odour, and part of their 
pungency. 

Nutmeg is used in medicine as a grateful aromatick, 
stomachick, and astringent: hence this drug has often 
been administered in diarrhoeas and dysenteries, in doses 
from ten to twenty grains in powder, or in larger quan- 
tities, when infused in port wine. In violent headaches 
arising from a debilitated stomach, small doses of this 
medicine have frequently been found of real service ; 
but, if injudiciously employed, it is apt to affect the head 
not unlike opium, and other powerful narcoticks. 

Mace, the involucre of the nutmeg, is a thin unctuous 
membrane, of a yellowish colour, which it acquires by 
being dried in the sun. It emits a very fragrant agreea- 
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ble odour, and hasa pleasant though acrid and oleaginous. 
taste.” ' ovr ay oe 

It is reputed to be an excellent carminative, and sto- 
machick, possessing all the virtues of the nutmeg, with 
less astringency. Its oil, whether distilled or expressed, 
is equally efficacious ; and when taken internally, in doses 


from one to five drops, frequently affords relief in colicks. | 


Externally, it is of great utility, if rubbed on paralytick 
limbs; it also promotes digestion, and often prevents 
vomiting and hiccoughs on being applied to the region of 
the stomach. | doe) 


Myroxyton Peruirerum. Sweet smelling Balsam Tree. 
The balsam, called Peruvian balsam. 


This tree grows in the warmest provinces of South 
America, and is remarkable for its elegant appearance. 
Every part of it abounds with resinous juice, even the 
leaves are fall of transparent resinous points like those of 
the orange tree. 

The balsam, as brought to us, is commonly of the con- 
sistence of thin honey, of a reddish brown colour, in- 
clining to black, an agreeable aromatick smell, and « very 
hot biting taste. It is said to be obtained by boiling 
the cuttings of the twigs in water, and skimming off with 
‘a spoon the balsam which swims on the top. Peruvian 
halsam consists of a volatile oil, resin, and benzoick acid. 
It is accordingly entirely soluble in alcohol, and in es- 
sential oils. ‘yates gy 

Balsam of Peru isa very warm aromatick medicine, 
considerably hotter and more acrid than copaiva. Its 
principal effects are, to warm the habit, to strengthen the 
nervous system, and to attenuate viscid humours. Hence 
dts use in some kinds of asthmas, gonorrhceas, dysente- 
ries, suppressions of the uterine discharges, and other 
disorders proceeding from a debility of the solids. It is 
alsoemployed externally for cleansing and healing wounds 
and ulcers. ‘In several cases of tetanus that have 
fallen under my notice arising from wounds,” says Dr. 
1. Kollock, of Savannah, “1 have attributed the cure to 
ibe external application, and internal use, of balsam of 
‘Peru, whose influence has in several instances almost 
immediately controlled the spasms, and of itself restored 
the patient when rapidly sinking under the very liberal 
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usé of opium, bark and wine. Two drachms in twelve 
or twenty-four hours is the largest quantity I have ever 
found it necessary to give.” 


Myrrua. Myrrh. A gum-resin. 


A gummy resinous concrete juice, obtained from a shrub 
#rowing in the East Indies, but of which we possess ne 
certain account. , 

The best myrrh is somewhat transparent, of a uniform 
brownish, or reddish yellow colour; of a slightly pungent, 
bitter taste; with a strong aromatick, not disagreeable 
odour, though nauseous to the palate. 

Tn its medicinal effects, this aromatick bitter, when ta- 
ken internally, is supposed to warm and strengthen the 
stomach and other viscera; it frequently occasions mild 
diaphoresis, and, im general, promotes the fluid secretions. 
Hence it has been used with advantage in cases of debili- 
ty ; in diseases arising from suppression of the urine, or 
from immoderate discharges, in cachectick habits, and 
those persons whose lungs and throat are oppressed by 
viscid phlegm. It' is farther believed to resist putrefac- 
tion in all parts of the body; on which account it is high- 
ly recommended in malignant, putrid, and pestilential fe- 
vers; and in the small pox. For these purposes it 
should be taken in doses of half a drachm or upwards ; 
and it may also be usefully combined with nitre, cream 
of tartar, or some other cooling salt. Myrrh is an ex- 
pectorant; which has been regarded as too stimulating to 
be employed in pneumonick affections, or in phthisis, but 
which has’ been often employed in asthma and chronick 
eatarrh. Its dose is from ten to’ twenty or thirty grains. 
‘The tincture of myrrh is in common use externally'as a 
stimulating application to foul ulcers, and to spongy gums. 


Myrtus Pimenrva. Pimento Tree. The fruit, called 
Jamaica Pepper. 


This is a native of Jamaica, and grows in all the wood 
lands on the north side. The berries are pulled before 
they are ripe, and dried in the sun. The smell of this 
spice resembles a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
megs: its taste approaches to that of cloves, or a mix- 
ture of the three foregoing; whence it has received the 
name of allspice. | 

38 
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Pimento is a warm aromatick stimulant, and.is much 
used as a condiment in dressing food. As a medicine it 
is advantageously substituted for the more costly spices, 
especially in hospital practice. : 


Nicotiana Taspacum. T'obacco. The leaves. 


The tobacco plant is a native of America, where con 
siderable quantities are annually raised for exportation. 
The leaves bave a strong, disagreeable, narcotick smell, 
and avery acrid burning taste. The active constituent. of 
tobacco. is an essential oil; so active, that. small animals 
are almost instantly killed, when wounded by a needle 
dippediin it; and a few drops of this oil taken internally 
have operated as a fatal poison. Hence: the, pernicious 
effects, which may result from smoking the leaves of this | 
noxious plant, may be easily inferred. 

The effects of tobacco are those ofa powerful narcotick. 
Along with severe nausea and vomiting, it reduces the 
force of the circulation, and occasions extreme muscular 
debility, with insensibility and cold sweats, . As a diffusi- 
ble stimulant, the smoke of tobacco, thrown into the intes- 
tines, was at one time employed in the recovery of drown- 
ed persons, a practice now exploded as pernicious. .. It is 
employed with more advantage in ileus and incarcerated 
hernia, though it requires to be managed, with much cau- 
tion... The watery infusion, of the “strength of half.a 
drachm of the tobacco to one pound of water, is a more 
convenient. mode of exhibiting it, as an enema. The 
smoke received into the mouth relieves the pains of. tooth- 
ache by its narcotick power, or by exciting a profuse sa- 
livary discharge. Reduced to powder, it proves an ex- 
cellent errhine and sternutatory, when snuffed up the 
nostrils... In infusion it is also applied externally for the 
cure of psora, tinea, and other cutaneous diseases. 

In an inaugural dissertation by Dr. Brailsford of South 
Carolina, (Philadelphia, 1799) the author asserts, that 
the evident operation of tobacco on the system, is that of 
a sudorifick and emetick, a cathartick, and a diuretick. 
Hence the propriety of its use, in a variety of diseases. 
In cases of ascites and other dropsical affections, it ap- 
pears to be an invaluable remedy. As.a diuretick. it is 
excelled by few if any of our indigenous plants... me 
Fowler, by extensive experiments, has proved it to bea 
powerful diuretick, in cases of dropsies and dysuries. He 
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‘prescribed it in the form of infusion ; about eighty drops 
‘of which he considers as the average dose for an adult, or 
‘to begin with sixty drops, and increase the number by 
‘five, eight, or ten at a time, to one hundred ; or till by 
their obvious effects on the system, the proper dose shall 
be ascertained. The properest times for administering 
the medicine, are two hours before dinner, and at bed 
time; it being observed to disagree the most with the 
stomach, in the morning fasting. 

In cases of nephritis calculosa, or gravel, the infusion 
was given with astonishing effect. In many cases of asth- 
ma Dr. Fowler found the infusion to prove a good expec- 
torant, and to afford great relief. The decoction of 
tobacco exhibited in cases of colick, procured relief almost 
instantaneously after other medicines had proved ineffec- 
‘tual. One ounce of the infusion, in halfa pint of milk or 
gruel, is a medium dose in the form of injection for an 
adult of an ordinary constitution : this is to be repeated, 
or the strength of it increased, as occasion may require. 

In the iliack passion, and in hernia, both the infusion 
and smoke of tobacco have been employed in the form of 
injection with the happiest effects. In tympanites injesti- 
‘nalis, strong clysters of tobacco infusion have greatly 
relieved the patients. As a vermifuge, it is deserving of 
being held in high repute, either taken internally, or, ac- 
cording to professor Barton, the leaves are to be pounded 
with vinegar, and applied in the shape of a poultice to 
the region of the stomach, or other part of the abdomen. 

In consequence of this application, worms are often 
discharged, after powerful anthelminticks have been ex- 
hibited internally in vain. 

‘ In cases of obstinate constipation of the abdominal | 
viscera, the infusion of this medicine has been adminis- 
tered, and often with immediate relief, hy occasioning a 
speedy expulsion of the obstructed indurated feces. In 
the tetanus, or lock jaw, injections of this infusion have 
been used with success; they not only produce evacua- 
tions from the bowels, which are generally obstinately 
constipated, but from their antispasmodick powers, occa- 
sion a relaxation of the violent spasms so peculiar in this 
disease. Dr. James Currie, of Liverpool, has employed 
with remarkable success, a cataplasm formed chiefly of 
tobacco, applied to the scrobiculus cordis, about half an 
hour before the expected accession of the paroxysm, both 
in epilepsy, and in obstinate intermittents ; and in two. 
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cases of general convulsion, hy means of the decoction in 
the form of enema, he performed cures altogether surpris- 
ing and unexpected. Some, precaution, however, is re- 
quisite. in the use of this active article ; an infusion. of one 
drachm of the leaves, injected into the intestines, has been 
known to produce fatal. effects. Half a drachm of the 
leaves, infused in a pint of water, is the quantity not to 
be exceeded at one time. 


NitrRAs. 


Nitrate is the generick term for secondary compounds 
which consist of nitrick acid, combined with any base. — 

There are three families of nitrates. 

1. Alkaline nitrates s—soluble in water; solubility in- 
creased by increase of temperature ; crystallizable ; form- 
ing no precipitate with alkaline carbonates. 

2. Earthy nitrates; soluble in water ; forming a ahite 
precipitate with alkaline carbonates. 

3. Metallick nitrates; generally soluble, both in water 
and in alcohol ; decomposable by heat, furnishing nitrick 
oxide gas, and leaving the metal oxidized to a maximum. 


Nitras Potassm. Nitrate of Potass. Nitre. Salt 
Petre. reeset 


This salt, consisting of nitrick acid and potass, is found 
ready formed on the surface of the soil in warm climates. 
In the south of Europe, its production is accelerated by 
artificial arrangements. Animal and vegetable substan- 
ces, ina state of decomposition, are mixed with a quantity 
of carbonate of lime, and exposed to the air, but pro- 
tected from the rain. After a certain period, the materials 
are found to contain nitrate of lime and nitrate of potass. 
These salts are extracted by lixiviation with water ; potass 
is added, by which the nitrate of lime is decomposed, and» 
the quantity of nitrate of potash increased; and this salt. 
is purified by repeated solutions and crystallizations,.. It 
is also found in several parts of the United States. 

During the process by which the nitrate of potass is 
formed, it appears that: the azot of the animal matter 
combines partly with the oxygen of the atmospherick air, 
and partly with the oxygen of the animal substances. 
The resulting compound, the nitrick acid, is attracted in 
part by the lime present, and in part by a quantity, of 
_ potass, which seems to be likewise formed during the 
process. 
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. Nitre is of a sharp, bitterish, penetrating taste, followed 
by a sensation of coldness. When pure, it dissolves in 
about six times it weight of water, and on evaporating the 
latter concretes into transparent crystals. It easil# melts 
in the fire, where it deflagrates with a bright flame, ac- 
companied with a crackling noise, and afterwards deposits 
a large portion of alkaline earth, ; 

Purified nitre is prescribed with advantage in numerous 
disorders. Its virtues are those of a refrigerant and diu- 
retick. It is usually given in doses from two or three 
grains to a scruple, being a very cooling and resolvent 
medicine, which, by relaxing the spasmedick. rigidity of 
the vessels, promotes not only the secretion of urine, but 
at the same time insensible perspiration, in febrile disor- 
ders; while it allays thirst and.abates heat; though in 
malignant cases in which the pulse is low, and the patients 
strength exhausted, it produces contrary effects. 

When combined with the Peruvian bark, nitre affords 
a useful corrective to that drug, in the cure of spreading 
gangrenes ; as it prevents the additional heat which the 
bark frequently occasions: so that the efficacy of the lat- 
ter is increased by the antiseptick quality of the former. 
But this cooling salt should never be administered in cases 
where the violence of the fever depends on bilious or 
putrid impurities in the abdomen, and where the patient 
is subject to hemorrhagies or fluxes of blood, arising from 
a vitlated state of the fluids. Qn the contrary, salt petre 
will be most beneficially used in acute rheumatisms, in- 
flammatory fevers, and even in i hemorrhagies arising 
from congestions of the blood in general, or from a ple- 
thorick state. 

This powerful salt, when inadvertently taken in too 
large quantities, is one of the most fatal poisons, There 
are several attested cases on record, and some recent in- 
stances might be added, in which from half to a whole 
ounce of salt petre has occasioned violent vomiting, con- 
vulsions, swelling, and other painful symptoms, in persons 
who, by mistake, had swallowed it in a dissolved state, 
instead of glauber, or similar salts. The most proper an- 
tidote in such distressing situations, will be ,a scruple or 
half a drachm of ipecacuanha, with a teacupful of sweet 
oil, and a large quantity of warm water to be drunk after 
it, to promote its operation, as an emetick. It will be 
necessary also to make use of copious and frequent draughts 
~of mucilaginous decoctions, of marsh mallows, pear! bar- 
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ley, arrow root, &c. after which a gentle opiate will afford 
the desired relief. For some interesting observations re- 
lative to the deleterious properties of salt petre, the rea- 
der is referred to Dr. Mitchell’s letter to Dre Priestley.* 


Orga Evropma. The Olive Tree. The fixed oil of the 
| fruit, called olive oil. . 


The olive tree is a native of the southern parts of Eu- — 
rope, especially Italy, Spain, France and Portugal, where 
it is cultivated to a very considerable extent, on account 
of its fruit, from which the sweet or salad oil is extracted ; 
and which also, when pickled, forms an article of food. 
Olives possess, in their natural state, an acrid, bitter, and 
extremely disagreeable taste ; which, however, is conside- 
rably improved when this fruit is pickled. On account 
of the great quantity of oil they contain, olives, if eaten by 
persons of delicate habits, are extremely hurtful, especially 
if taken by way of dessert, after a solid or heavy dinner. 
As an article of food, olive oilis preferable to animal fat; 
but it ought always to be mild, fresh, and of a sweet 
taste. It should-not, however, be eaten by persons of 
weak stomach; for evenin its mildest state, it produces 
rancidity and acrimony, which are extremely injurious to 
digestion. : 

Medicinally considered, olive oil has lately been found 
an excellent preventive of the plague, when rubbed over 
the whole body, immediately after the contagion is sup- ° 
posed to have taken place. The oil, when properly ap- 
plied, and followed by aconsiderable degree of friction, 
occasioned a copious sweat over the whole body, by which, 
it is said, the patients were immediately cured. 

Olive oil has also been employed with success as an 
antidote against the poison occasioned by the bite of ser- 
pents, especially that of the rattlesnake. In several cases 
apparently desperate, when a few spoonfuls of oil had 
been swallowed, the violent symptoms instantaneously 
subsided, and cures were soon effected. In gouty patients, 
sweet oil rubbed into the pained limb, proves a very 
soothing, safe, and useful application. It is also bene- 
ficially employed internally for recent colds, coughs, 
hoarseness, &c. and as a gentle laxative, it is sometimes 
given in cases of worms. It is also directed in large 
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quantities to mitigate the action of acrid substances taken 
into the stomach. . Externally itis used in frictions, in 
gargles, and in clysters ; but its. principal use is. for the 
composition of ointments and plasters. | 


Orcuis Mascuta. — Salop. 


The root of this plant, by maceration in water and beat- 
ing, affords the fecula known by the name of salop. Its 
qualities and virtues are similar to those of sago. Both 
of these when boiled in milk or water, with the addition 
of sugar and’ wine, form a nutritious jelly, prescribed in 
diarrhcea and dysentery as a demulcent, and in convales- 
cénce’as a nutritious ’ariicle of diet easy of digestion. 
whe AR 4 BS ll : cir : 
Dr. Cutler describes one species of orchis, the produc- 
tion of our ‘own soil, thus, 

“Lapy’s Prume. Female-handed Orchis. Blossoms in 
large spikes ; white or purplish, or flesh coloured. In wet 
meadows. August. | 


Osmunpa Reeatis. Osmond Royal. Flowering Fern, 
ie The root. | 


An indigenous handsome fern growing in watery places 
and boggy marshes. The leaves are doubly winged, and 
bear bunches of flowers at the ends. The root of osmond 
royal abounds in a rich mucilaginous substance; when 
fresh from the earth, water or milk may be thickened to 
the consistence of syrup by the mucilage found in the in- 
terstices of the roots. , This mucilage is of a quality well 
calculated to defend the internal parts against the irritat- 
ing effects.of acrimonious humours. Thus in some con- 
sumptive cases the greatest advantages have been derived 
from.its use, and it is even. reputed to have performed 
cures in some instances. The roots are to be infused in 
milk, and this should be recommended as the principal 
food and autriment of the patient. On account of their 
soft mucilage the roots will be found highly useful as an 
external application to parts contused or bruised, being 
an excellent discutient. This domestick article. merits 
attention and a place in the materia medica. 


. Osrrea Epuuis. Oyster. The shells. 


_ These shell-fish cast their spawn in the month of May, 
when they become subject to a periodical affection; the 
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ale fish, having a black substance in the'finy is blacks 


sick; and the female oyster, from a milky juice in its fin; 
is said to be white-sick: in Jane and July they begin to 
recover, and are in August perfectly sound. They are 
saltish in the pits, more saline in the beds or layers, and 
very salt in the sea. if 

Oysters are esteemed as excellent food, and are eaten 
both raw, and dressed, in various ways: ina fresh state, 
however, they are doubtless preferable ; for, by cooking,. 
they are in a great measure deprived of their nourishing 
jelly, and of the salt water which promotes their digestion 
in the stomach. 


The shells of the oyster are composed like all the mo- 


ther-of-pearl shells, of alternate layers of carbonate of 


lime, and a thin membranaceous substance, which exact-. 
ly resembles coagulated albumen, in all. its .properties. 
By burning, the membrane is destroyed, and they. are 
converted into lime, which, although very pure, possesses’ 
no advantage over that of the mineral kingdom. 


Ovis Ariss. The Sheep. The fat, called mutton suet. 


Mutton suet is officinal, for the purpose of giving con- 
sistency to ointments and plasters. 


Oxauis Acetosetta. Wood Sorrel. The leaves. — 


This is a small perennial plant, growing wild in woods, 


> and shady hedges. The leaves contain a considerable 


quantity of super-oxalate of potass, and have an extreme- 
ly pleasant acid taste. They possess the same powers’ 
with the vegetable acids in general, and an infusion of 


‘them makes a very palatable diet drink in ardent fevers ; 


and on being boiled in milk, they form an agreeable 


whey. But the most easy and efficacious way of presery- 
ing these leaves is that of converting them into a conserve 


with the addition of double, their weight of sugar; in 


' which form they are an excellent substitute for lemons, 


and may be given with advantage in all putrid and other 
fevers, where antisepticks are indicated. | | 
The leaves of wood sorrel simply bruised, have been 
applied to scrofulous ulcers with excellent effect, promot- 
ing suppuration and granulation in the most satisfactory 
manner. _ iia 
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The super-oxalate of potass is extracted in large quan-. 
tities from the leaves of this plant, and sold under ‘the i .F 
name 2 of essential — of lemons. een eyes 


Oxipum ArsgEnic1. Ovide of Arsenick.. e Fay 


Arsenick is a heavy, opaque, crystalline substance, ofa 
very singular nature, contained in greater or less quan- gh. 
tity in the ore of most metalline bodies, particularly in 


those of tin and bismuth, and in the mineral, called co- » 
balt, from which last most of the arsenick brought to ‘us; Pr ‘a 
is extracted in Saxony, bya kind of sublimation. — It is in ‘ea 
a white crystalline, brilliant, transparent mass, but soon . «| 
becoming opaque, yet without losing its whiteness. Its ¢ "0 
true nature is so little known, that chemists have hesitated 


whether it ought to be ranked among the salts or semi-.. Pg 
metals ; because it may, by various processes, be made to... -. Coe 
assume either a saline or metallick state. It is very vola- be 7 i: 9h 
tile, and easily oxidated. By oxidation, it is converted At ll 
into a white powder, which has been considered as an pe 
oxide, and lately, perhaps more justly, as an AES ay 
acid. eae 

Owide of Arsenick is one of the most sudden and widlee: we Ba, 
poisons we are acquainted with. In mines, it causes the hie Ae 
destruction of numbers who explore them; and it is fre-.» nh, DO: 
quently the instrument by which victims are sacrificed, . i: ae 
either by the hand of wickedness, or imprudence. yaks vt 

The fumes of arsenick are so deleterious to the lungs, ine 
that the artist ought to be on his guard, to prevent their £2 et. 
being inhaled by the mouth; for if they be mixed and” Be 
swallowed with the saliva, effects will take place similar to» 4 


Mf ‘* 4g, % 
those which follow its introduction into the stomach in Big Ee 


ri 
saline state ; namely, a sensation of a piercing, gnawing, use 
and burning kind, accompanied with an acute pain in the es 
stomach and intestines, which last are violently contorted ; | oat | ig 
convulsive vomiting ; insatiable thirst, from the batched a ad 


and rough state of the tongue and throat ; chiccough, pal- ae . 
pitation of the heart, anda deadly oppression of the whole. ©». ~ 


breast, succeed next ; the matters ejected by the mouth, =. _. 
Aa Welles hes stools, Megh eit black, foetid, and putrid ‘: ipl ig: 
appearance ; at length, with the mortification ‘of the bow- (0 
els, the pain subsides, and death terminates the sufferings ey fo 


of the patient. Soon after death, livid spots appear on idee 

_ the surface of the body, the nails become blue, and often ©) ~ 

fall off along with the hair, and the whole body becomes 
og . 
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very speedily putrid. When the quantity is so very small 
as not to prove fatal, tremoups, paralysis, and. ey 


hecticks succeed. 


ae : 


_. On dissection, the pe and bowels are fous fe be 
inflamed, gangrenous, and corroded, and the blood is fluid. 
The antidotes which have been vehoninbtided to the 
poison of arsenick, are various. Vomiting must be im- 


mediately excited by giving some brisk emeticks, as halfa 
»drachm of white vitriol, and after it, plenty of sweet, 


_ linseed, or almond oil ; large draughts of milk, barley 


gruel, or warmed beer ‘with a third part of oil, or fresh 
butter, should be taken. 
Mr. Navier prescribes one drachm of sulphurate of 


. potass (liver of sulphur,) to be dissolved in a pint of water, 


e* 


which the patient is to drink at several draughts. The 
‘sulphur unites with the arsenick and destroys its caustici- 
ty. and effects.. According to Hehneman, a solution of 


white soap is the best remedy. One pound of soap may 
be dissolved in four pounds of hot water, and a cup full 


of this solution may be drunk lukewarm every three or 
four minutes, that the patient may swallow several pounds 


_in the course of two hours. To promote the evacuation 
’ of the poison by stool, clysters composed of the preced- 


» ing liquids, and a third part of castor oil, ought to be 


speedily administered, and the whole abdomen fomented 
with soap water. 

Though the most violent of mineral poisons, arsenick, 
according to Murray, equals, when properly administer- 


ed, the first medicines in the class of tonicks.. This is 


well displayed in its efficacy in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fever, the disease in which it has been principally 
used. The employment of oxide of arsenick is now ex- 
tended to remitting fever, periodical headache, dropsy, 
hydrophobia, lepra, elephantiasis, and certainly with safe- 
ty and success, though its administration will always 
require ‘to be conducted with the utmost care. | 

It is employed medicinally under various forms; the 


arsenical solution introduced by Dr. Fowler, being in 


general preferred, will be found in its place under the 
bead of preparations. 

_In the diseases mentioned above, particularly intermit- 
eed it has been found to be a safe and efficacious reme- 
dy, by Drs. Fowler, Withering, and other respectable 
practitioners. 

A PRP URON similar lo that directed by Dr. owler 
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and called the white tasteless agwe drops, has lately been 


given with singular efficacy in the hooping cough. ; 
- The celebrated professor Barton observes, that he has 
for several years employed the oxide of arsenick in sub- 
stance, in preference to Dr. Fowler’s solution. He com- 
monly gives it in combination with opium. One grain of 
the arsenick is united to four or eight grains of the opium, 
and made into a mass with conserve of roses, or honey. 
This is divided into sixteen pills, of which an adult pa- 


tient is to take two or three at different periods in the. 


course of the day and night, especially during the apyreaia, 
in intermittent fevers. ms 
Such are the powers of this medicine, that two grains. 


of it are often sufficient to cure an intermittent, that-has | 


continued for weeks! For children, he directs that the 
arsenick be rubbed with honey, and molasses and water, 
and sometimes with a portion of gum arabick. In this 


form it is very conveniently given to children by drops; 


and the quantity of mineral, in each dose, may be estimat- 
ed with considerable accuracy. 

The employment cf arsenick has recently been consi- 
derably extended. Since Dr. Fowler, Drs. Bardsley, and 
Rellie, Mr. Jenkinson, and Mr. Hill, have published their 
observations relative to its efficacy in various diseases. 
Mr. Jenkinson has experienced its utility in various 
painful affections of the bones, especially in cases of long 
standing, attended with great debility and local affections 
of the ends of the bones, and parts pertaining to the joints. 
With the view of obviating ill consequences from the use 
of arsenick, Dr. Rellie and Mr. Hill recommend, in 
strong terms, evacuations from the alimentary canal, pre- 
vious to its administration. Dr. R. has judiciously point- 
ed out the precautions to be observed in the exhibition of 


this active medicine, regulating the dose so as to produce 


the full effect without danger of injury. He directs ar- 
senick to be given immediately after meals, conceiving 
that it is less apt to affect the stomach when full’ than 
when empty. He has little apprehension of risk in a 
guarded and judicious use of the arsenical solution. 
Commencing with the smallest doses, and increasing until 
a peculiar sensation of swelling and stiffness about the 
eyes and face, heat, soreness, and itching of the tarsi, or 
tenderness of the mouth, evince that the medicine is exert- 
ing its specifick effects on the constitution, when it is 
- time to deerease the dose, and carefully watch its future 


in 
pee 
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effects: | Should erythema or salivation occur, or pain of 
the stomach, nausea, or vomiting supervene ; if the head’ 
be affected with pain or vertigo, or should a cough, with 


oh “-any signs of irritation of the pulmonary. organs, be ob- 


, served, the use of arsenick should be totally and for ever 


“abandoned. Drs. Ferriar and Thomas recommend the 


~ arsenical solution with much confidence to rouse the 


- powers of life in the last stage of typhus; and in hoop- 


ing cough, after emeticks and blisters, according to Dr.. 


rs BS, it should be highly commended. Dr. N. Miller, of. 


- Franklin, Massachusetts, and some other practitioners in 


.» the United States, have efiduted radical cures of tetanus, 


from wounds, by the use of Fowler’s arsenical solution. 


; Ten drops combined with an equal quantity of Jaudanum, 


are given every half hour, until relief is obtained; after » 
which the doses are diminished, and the medicine gra- 


dually discontinued. . 


» As an external remedy, arsenick has long been known 
as the basis of the most celebrated cancer powders ; and 
it has frequently been resorted to in various forms, with 
the view of correcting the intolerable foetor attending can- 
cerous and other foul ulcers, with great success. Arne- 


man recommends an ointment of one drachm of arsenious 


acid, (oxide of arsenick) the same quantity of sulphur, an 
ounce of distilled vinegar, and an ounce of white oxide of 
lead, in cancerous, obstinate, ill conditioned sores, and in 
suppurated scrofulous glands. Le Febure washed can- 
cerous sores frequently in the course of the day, with a 
solution of four grains of oxide of arsenick in two pounds 
of water. 

Arsenick has even been applied i in substance, sprinkled 
upon the ulcer ; but this mode of using it is excessively 
paintul, and extremely dangerous. There have been 
fatal effects produced from its absorption. 

The principal thing to be attended to in arsenical ap- 
plications, Is to diminish their activity toa certain de- 
gree. They then cause little irritation or pain ; but rather 
excite a gentle degree of inflammation, which causes the 


diseased parts. to slough off; and it has the peculiar ad- 


vantage of not extending its operation laterally. 

No other escharotick possesses equal powers in cance- 
rous affections ; it not unfrequently amends the discharge, 
causes the sore to contract in size, and. cases have been 
related of its having effected a cure. 

Ar. Morvealt, it is said, has brought arensick, to the 
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state of a true neutral .salt, readily soluble in water, by 
mixing it with equal quantities of nitre, and then submit- 


ting them to a chemical. process. Mr. Milner, of Cam- 

bridge, England, has also produced an arsenical salt of — 
the same nature, which has been employed, with the 
greatest success in that neighbourhood by several prac-_ 


titioners. . ’ 


The red and yellow arsenicks, both native and. facti- 


tious, have little taste, and are much less virvlent in‘their 
effects than the white arsenick. Sulphur, which restrains 


the power of mercury and the antimonial metal, remarka- — 


bly abates the virulence of this poisonous mineral also. 


Such of these substances as participate more largely of 


sulphur, seem to be almost innocent: the factitious red 
arsenick, and the native orpiments, have been given to 
dogs in considerable quantity, without being productive 
of any apparent ill consequences. . 


Oxipum Piumer Avpum. White Owide of Lead. 


Cerusse. 


The white oxide of lead is manufactured in several 

countries; it is prepared by exposing lead to the vapour 
of vinegar. ‘To accelerate the oxidizement, the lead is 
cast into thin plates, which are suspended over a vessel 
containing vinegar, in a moderately warm place, that the 
vapour arising from the acid may circulate freely round 
the plates : a white powder settles in the course of two or 
three weeks on the surface of the,metal, which is in due 
time removed; and the remains of the plates again ex- 
posed to the vapour of vinegar, until they be entirely 
corroded, and converted into a white calx, when it is 
called cerusse, or white lead. 
. White oxide of lead is used in surgery ; and on account 
of its cooling, drying, and astringent properties, is of con- 
siderable service when sprinkled over running sores, and 
ulcers. In pharmacy it is used only in the composition 
of ointments and plasters. 


Oxtpum Prump1 Rusrum. Red Owide of Lead. Red 


Lead. 


The preparation of red lead is so troublesome and te- 
dious, as scarcely éver to be attempted by the apothecary 
or chemist. The makers melt large quantities of lead at 
once, upon the bottom of*a reverberatory furnace built 


) 
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for this purpose, and so contrived, that the flame acts 
upon a large surface of the metal, which is continually 
ehanged by the means of iron rakes drawn ‘backwards 
and forwards, till the fluidity of the lead be ii 0 
after which the oxide is only now and then turned. 

The red oxide of lead is obtained in the form of a very 
heavy powder, consisting of minute shining scales, of a 
bright scarlet, verging towards yellow, especially if tritu- 
rated. 

In medicine, red lead is only employed externally ; tt 
ebtunds the acrimony of humours; mitigates inflamma- 
tions; and if judiciously applied, is of excellent service 
in cleansing and healing old ulcers. 


Oxipum Proms: Semivitreum. Semi-vitrified pares of 
Lead. Litharge. | 


If oxidized lead be urged with a hasty fire, it melts into 
the appearance of oil, and on cooling concretes into lith- 
arge. Greatest part of the litharge met with in the shops, 
is produced in the purification of silver from lead, and 
the refining of gold and silver by means of this metal. 
According | to the degree of fire and other circumstances, 
tt proves ‘of a pale or deep colour: the first has been 
commonly called litharge of silver, the other litharge of 
gold. 

The oxides of lead dissolve by heat, in expressed oils ; 
these mixtures are the bases of several officinal plasters 
and ointments. Lead and its oxides, when undissolved, 
have no considerable effects as medicines. Dissolved in | 
oils, they are supposed to be (when externaily applied) 
anti-inflammatory and desiccalive. Combined with vege- 

table acids they are remarkably so; and taken internally, 
prove powerful though dangerous stypticks. 


Oxipum Zinci Impurum. ‘Impure Oarde of Zines 
Tully. 


It is moderately hard and ponderous; of a brownish 
colour, and full of small protuberances on the out side, 
smooth and yellowish within; some pieces have a blueish 
east, from minute globules of zinc in its metallick form. 

Putty i is celebrated as an ophthalmick, and frequently 
employed as such in unguents and collyria. : 
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Paravern Somnirerum. White Poppy. . The capsules 
and their inspissated juice, called opium. 


“The white poppy is an annual plant, and is sometimes 
found wild in Great Britain; but it is probably originally 
a native of the warmer parts of Asia. The leaves, stalks, 
and capsules, of the poppy, abound with milky juice, 
which may be collected in considerable quantity, by 
slightly wounding them when almost ripe. This juice, 
exposed for a few days to the sun and air, thickens into 
a stiff tenacious mass, which in fact is opium. Itis then 
worked up into masses, and covered with poppy or 
tobacco leaves. 

A strong decoction of the dried heads, mixed with as 
much sugar as is sufficient to reduce it to the consistence 
of a syrup, becomes fit for keeping in a liquid form. 
It is, however, a very unequal preparation, as the real 
quantity of opium it contains is very uncertain, and by. 
no means equal to syrup, to which a certain quantity of 
solution of opium is added. The seeds of the poppy 
are simply emulsive, and contain none of the narcotick 
principle. They yield a considerable quantity of oil by 
expression. | 

Two kinds of opium are found in commerce, distin- 
guished by the names of Turkey, and East India opiuin. 

Turkey opium isa solid compact substance, possessing 
a considerable degree of tenacity ; when broken, having 
a shining fracture and uniform appearance; of a dark 
brown colour, and becoming yellow when reduced to 
powder; scarcely colouring the saliva when chewed, 
exciting at first a nauseous bitter taste, which soon he- 
comes acrid, with some degree of warmth; and having 
a peculiar, heavy, disagreeable smell. The best is in 
flat pieces, and besides the large leaves in which it is 
enveloped, is covered with the reddish capsules of a 
species of rumex, probably used in packing it. The 
round masses which have none of these capsules adhering 
to them, are evidently inferiour in quality. It is bad if it 
he soft, friable, mixed with any impurities, or have an 
intensely dark or-blackish colour. 

East India orn much less consistence, being some- 
times not much thicker than tar, and always ductile. _ Its 
colour is much darker; its taste more nauseous, and less 
bitter; and its smell rather empyreumatick. It is consi- 
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derably one than Turkish opium, and teinposed ta be 
of only half the strength. 

Opium is supposed to consist principally of gum and 
resin, in the proportions of about four and a half of each 
in twelve parts of the crude opium. The bitterness is 
said to reside in the gum; the astringency, flavour, and 
narcotick quality in the resin. It affords a volatile prin- 
ciple ; water distilled from it having its nauseous taste and 
smell, but none of its narcotick quality. It contains also 
some saline matter, and a substance insoluble either in 
alcohol or water. | nove 

From its analysis may be estimated the effects afl dif- 
ferent solvents upon it. Alcohol’ and proof spirit, dis- 
solving its resin, affords tinctures possessing all its virtues. 
Water dissolves its gummy part, which is much less active, 
but a part of the resin is at the same time taken up by the 
medium of the gum. Wines also afford solutions pos- 
sessing the virtues of opium. Vinegar dissolves its active 
matter, but greatly impairs its power. 

The attempts made by some pharmaceutists, to obtain 
a preparation of opium, which should possess only its se- 
dative, without its narcotick effects, only succeeded in so 
far as they diminished its activity. 

The action of opium on the living system, has been the 
subject of the keenest controversy. Some have asserted 
that it is a direct sedative, while others have asserted as 
strongly that it is a powerful stimulus, and that the seda- 
tive effects, which it certainly produces, depend entirely 
on the previous excitement. We cannot here pretend to 

ive even an abstract of the arguments used by the sup- 
Adio of each opinion. We regret still more, that the 
contradictory results of their experiments render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain even its primary and visible effects. 

Opium, when taken into the stomach to such an extent 
as to have any sensible effect, gives rise toa pleasant 
serenity of mind, in general proceeding to a certain de- 
gree of langour and drowsiness. The action of the san- 
guiferous system is diminished, the pulse becoming for 
the most part softer, fuller, and slower-than it was be- 
fore. 

By many, on the contrary, it is said, in the first instance 
at least, to increase the frequency of the pulse, and the 
heat of the body. It diminishes all the secretions and 
excretions, except the cuticular discharge, which it fre- 


a 
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quently augments in avery sensible degree. It excites 
thirst, and renders the mouth dry and parched. 
Opium taken into the stomach in a larger dose, gives 
rise to contusion of head and vertigo. The powers of 
all stimulating causes of making impressions on the body 
are diminished; and even at times, and in: situations, 
when a person would. naturally be awake, sleep is irre- 
sistibly induced. » In still larger doses, it acts in the same 
manner as the narcotick poisons, giving rise to vertigo, 
- headache, tremours, delirium, and convulsions; and these 
terminating ina state of stupor, from which the person - 
cannot beroused. This stupor is accompanied with slow- 
ness of the pulse, and with stertor in breathing, and the 
scene is terminated in death, attended with the same ap- 
pearances as take place in an, apoplexy. 

From these effects of opium in a state of health, it is 
not wonderful that recourse should have been had to it 
in disease, as mitigating pain, inducing sleep, allaying 
inordinate action, and diminishing morbid sensibility. 
That these effects result from it, is confirmed by the daily 
experience of every observer; and as answering one or 
other of these intentions, most, if not all, of the good 
consequences derived from it in actual practice are to be 
explained. If, therefore, by a sedative medicine, we 
mean an article capable of allaying, assuaging, mitigating, 
and composing, no substance can have a better title to 
the appellation of sedative than opium. 

Some practitioners are averse to its use in active in- 
flammation ; but others have recourse to it in such cases, - 
even atan early period, especially after blood-letting ; and 
where such affections are attended not only with pain and 
spasms, but with watchfulness and cough, it is often pro- 
ductive of the greatest benefit. Opium combined. with 
calomel has of late been extensively employed in every 
form of active inflammation, and with the greatest suc- 
cess. It is found also to be of very great service in allay- 
ing the pain and preventing the symptomatick fever lia- 
ble to be induced by wounds, fractures, burns, or similar 
accidents. ; “ ) 

In intermittents, it is said to have been used with good 
effect before the fitin the cold stage, in the hot stage, and 
during the interval. Given even in the hot stage, it has 
been observed to allay the heat, thirst, headache, and de- 
lirium, to induce sweat and sleep, to cure the disease 
40 
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with less bark, and without leaving abdominal obstruc- 
tions or dropsy. 

It is often of very great service in fevers of the typhoid 
type, when patients are distressed with watchfulness or 
diarrhcea. But where these or similar circumstances do 
not indicate its use, it is often distressing to patients by 
augmenting thirst and constipation. | 


In small pox, when the convulsions before eruption are ° 


frequent and considerable, opium is liberally used. It 1s 
likewise given from the fifth day onwards; and is found 
to allay the pain of suppuration, to promote the ptyalism, 
and to be otherwise useful. | 

In dysentery, after the use of gentle laxatives, or along 
with them, opium, independent of any effect it may have 
on the fever, is of consequence in allaying the tormina 
and tenesmus, and in obviating that laxity of bowels which 
so frequently remains after that disease. " 

In diarrhoea, the disease itself generally carries off any 
acrimony that may be a cause, and then opium is used 
with great effect. Even in the worst symptomatick cases, 
it seldom fails to alleviate. 

In cholera and pyrosis, it is almost the only thing trust- 
ed to. a | 

In colick, it is employed with laxatives ; and no doubt 
often prevents ileus and inflammation, by relieving the 
spasm. Even in ileus and incarcerated hernia, it is often 
found to allay the vomiting, the spasms, the pain, and 
sometimes to diminish the inflammation, and prevent the 
gangrene of the strangulated gut. 

It is given to allay the pain and favour the descent of 
calculi, and to relieve in jaundice and dysuria proceeding 
from spasm. | 

It is of acknowledged use in the different species of te- 
tanus; affords relief to the various spasmodick symptoms 
of dyspepsia, hysteria, hypochondriasis, asthma, rabies 
eanina, &c. and has been found useful in some kinds of 
epilepsy. 

In syphilis it is only useful in combating symptoms, 
and in counteracting the effects resulting from the im- 
proper use of mercury, for it possesses no power of over- 
coming the venereal virus. 
~Ttis found useful in certain cases of threatened abortion 
and lingering delivery, in convulsions during parturition, 
and in the after pains and excessive flooding. 


~ 
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The only form perhaps necessary for opium. is that of 
pill; and as it is so soluble in every menstruum, there 
seems the less occasion for the addition of either gum or 
soap. It is more apt to sit om the stomach in this ihan 
any liquid form, but requires rather more time to pro- 
duce its effects. The administration of opium to the un- 
accustomed, is sometimes very difficult. The requisite 
quantity of opium is wonderfully different in different per- 
sons, and in different states of the same person. A quar- 
ter ofa grain will in one adult produce effects which ten 
times the quantity. will not do in another; anda dose that 
might prove fatal in cholera or colick, would not be pers 
ceptible in many cases of tetanus or mania. The lowest 
fatal dose to the unaccustomed as mentioned by authors, 
seems to be four grains; but a dangerous dose is 60 apt 
to puke, that it has seldom time to occasion death. When 
given in too small a dose, it is apt to produce disturbed 
sleep, and other disagreeable consequences; and with 
some constitutions it seems not to agree in any dose or 
form. Often, on the other hand, from a small dose, sound 
sleep, and alleviation of pain will be produced, while a 
larger one gives rise to vertigo and delirium. Some pre- 
fer the repetition of small doses, others the giving of a 
full dose at once. In some itseems not to have its proper 
effect till after a considerable time. ‘The soporifick ope- 
ration of a moderate dose is supposed to last in general 
about eight hours from the time of taking it. 

It is often given to promote healthy suppuration, and is 
a principal remedy in arresting the progress of certain 
kinds of gangrene, | 

Externally applied, opium alleviates pain, and relieves 
spasmodick action. Hence the utilily of it in colick, 
tetanus, toothache, &c. In the form of enema, it is of 
singular efficacy in tenesmus, and it is employed under the 
same form in other diseases, where its administration by 
the mouth is inconvenient or impracticable. 

In his medica] reports on the effect of water, Dr. James 
Currie relates a case of tetanus, and general convulsion, 
in which the patient first took a grain of opium every 
other hour; afterwards a grain every hour, and at last 
two grains every hour. But being no longer able to 
swallow pills, the tincture (liquid laudanum) was direct- 
ed, of which in twenty-four hours he took two and a half 
ounces without sleep or alleviation of pain. ‘The dose 
being increased in the next twenty-six hours, he swal- 
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owed five and a half ounces of the landanum)a quantity, 
which at that time, says the doctor, was unexampled. 
He lay now in a state of torpor. The rigidity of the 
spasms was indeed much lessened ; and the general con- 
vulsions nearly gone; but the debility was extreme; a 
complete hemiplegia had supervened; the patient’s eyes 
were fixed, and, his speech faltering and unintelligible. 
It seemed no longer safe to continue the laudanum, and 
the patient was afterwards cured by the cold bath and 
other remedies. , 

Dr. Joshua Fisher, in his interesting digwouele read 
beiore the Massachusetts medical society, asserts, that a 
young lady aged seventeen, being seized with excruciat= 
ing spasms, the consequence of a rupture of the sarto- 
rious muscle, took twelve grains of opium every ten mi- 
nutes till she had taken seventy-two grains. This quan- 
tity removed the spasms, produced a comatose insensi- 
bility, slow, stertorous breathing, and a slow full pulse. 
In eight hours the spasms returned, and the opium was 
given as before. In this manner the opium was repeated 
at intervals of eight hours, for three ‘days, when the 
spasms ceased, and she recovered. During this period 
of three days, she took nearly eleven drachms of excel- 
lent opium, and not a grain more than was absolutely 
necessary. 

In the colica hatoviits or Devonshire colick, Dr. 
Fisher administers opium in doses from fifteen to forty 
grains ;-and has not for many years past, seen a single 
case of this distressing disease, which has not yielded to 
its efficacy in about an hour. 

This experienced physician has prescribed opium in 
large doses, in cases of cholera, with equal success. A 
gentleman, of about sixty-five years, was seized with this 
disease in so violent a manner, that, ina few hours after 
the attack, every symptom indicated his speedy dissolu- 
tion. As soon as practicable, sixty grains of opium 
were given, ten of which were returned by vomiting. 
The quantity retained, soon removed every distressing 
symptom: gradaally and with difficulty he recovered 
his strength. | 

The soporifick effects of opiam may be checked, if a 
proper quantity of the vegetable acid be taken with, or 
immediately after it. Thus, if one ounce of pure lemon 
juice, or twice that quantity of good vinegar, be added to 
every grain of opium, or to twenty-five drops of lauda- 
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num, such a compound will produce a very different ef- 
fect. Instead of stupifying the head, and producing 
troublesome costiveness, it will not only relieve the bow- 
els, but also’ occasion a degree of cheerfulness, never 
attainable by the use of opium alone, and afterwards in- 
duce a composed and refreshing sleep. | 

It is a melancholy consideration, that this excellent, 
kind assuager of our bodily pains and mental distress, 
is frequently resorted to for the horrid purpose of self- 
destruction. The alarming symptoms induced by it, 
are, vomiting, delirium, stupor, deep and difficult breath- 
ing, convulsions, and death. The remedies are in the 
first instance, powerful emeticks of sulphate of zinc, 
twenty grains of which should be given immediately, in 
a glass of warm water, and repeated every ten minutes, 
until copious vomitings are excited. Warm water is 
then to be freely given, together with a smart purgative 
of rhubarb or jalap, joined with a few grains of potass. 
These should be succeeded with water-gruel or butter- 
milk, sour whey, and particularly the vegetable acids, or 
strong coffee, which last appears to be the most effectual 
antidote. | 
~The principal object to be kept in view, according to 
Dr. Seaman, of New York, is, to produce such a degree 
of irritation, as may counteract the narcotick effects of 
this deleterious drug. Hence it is very useful to stimu- 
late the nostrils with spirits of hartshorn, and to apply 
friction with salt overthe whole body. When the symp- 
toms of apoplexy have come on, the remedy is copious 
bleeding. This has been used in four cases by Dr. Rush, 
who remarks, that it should never be prescribed, until 
great morbid action. or the suffocation of action from the 
excess of stimulus, (manifested chiefly in the depressed 
state of the pulse,) have taken place.* 


* The following interesting articles are taken from Murray’s 
Materia medica, being a note by the editor, professor Chapman, 
of Philadelphia. — 
_ “ The quantity of laudanum which has sometimes been taken, 
would be incredible, if the fact were not attested by indisputable 
authority. I knew in one case, a wine glassful of it to be given, 
several times in the twenty-four hours, for many months in suc- 
cession, to alleviate the pain from the passage of biliary calculi. 

“¢ In a case of cancer of the uterus, which was under the care 
of two highly respectable physicians of this city, Drs. Monges and 
La Roche, the quantity was gradually increased to three pints of 
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Puyserer Macrocrrnatus.  Spermaceti Whale. The 
matter found within the cranium, called spermaceti. 


Spermaceti is a fatty matter, obtained from the head 
of the particular species of whale abovementioned. It is 
purified by melting and boiling with au alkaline solution. 
It is then in white flakes, is unctuous and friable, and has 
neither taste nor smell. Its chemical properties, are the 
same as those of the expressed oils and fats, except that 
it does not easily unite with the alkalis. 

Its medicinal virtues are those of a mild demulcent, 
and as such is given in catarrh and gonorrhea, mixed 
with sugar, or diffused in water by the medium of the yolk 
of an egg. 


Jaudanum, besides a considerable portion of opium, in the twenty- 
four hours.” 

‘There are ‘* two preparations under the denomination of the 
black. drop, which are much used in the popular practice, and 
have acquired some reputation among the physicians of this city, 
Of my own knowledge, I can say little of this medicine. 1 have 
occasionally prescribed it, and I am inclined to believe not without 
advantage, in cases to eh laudanum did not seem to be well 
suited. It is however alleged, by those whose experience with 
it is more enlarged, that it is never productive of headache, giddi- 
ness, nausea, and the rest of the distressing narcotick effects of 
opium and its ordinary preparations: The formula are as s follows ; 

1. Take of purified opium, five ounces. 
Pimento and cinnamon, two drachms. 
Saffron and orangepeel, of each one drachm. 
Spirit of wine rectified, one pint. 

** Digest a week, and strain the liquor through flannel, to chit 
is to be added sugar candy enough to make it pleasantly sweet, 

2, ‘Take of opium, four ounces, 

Sharp vinegar, or lemon juice, four pints. 

‘* Digest three weeks, and then add saffron, cloves, nutmegs, and 
cinnamon, of each an ounce, coarsely powdered. Continue the 
digestion a week longer, strain through flannel, and evaporate the 
liquor reduced to the consistence of syrup. The dose of these 
preparations is about a half of that of laudanum, and it is the 
latter of them which is chiefly employed in’ Philadelphia. Neither 
the one nor the other is a new medicine, as similar receipts are 
to be found in the old writers.” 
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Puytotacca Decanpra. Poke. Garget. The leaves, 
berries, and root. 


This is one of the most common American plants, oc- 
cupying waste land, by the side of fences, or near the 
road, throughout the United States. It is well known in 
New England by the various names of poke, garget, ja- 
lap, pigeon berry, and cocum; this last is probably an 
abbreviation of kokokum, the Indian name for the crow. 
In Europe it is called American night shade. It has a 
thick fleshy perennial root, sometimes as large as a man’s 
thigh. From this annually arise many branches of a 
purplish colour, irregularly set, with large oval sharp 
pointed leaves, supported on short foot stalks. At the 
joints and divisions of the branches, come forth long 
bunches of small flowers, of a dull white, in July and 
August. These are succeeded by long clusters of dark 
purple berries, having ten cells, each of which contain a 
single smooth seed. ‘This plant is well known to possess 
valuable medicinal properties ; and the root has recently 
been the subject of numerous experiments, with the view 
of ascertaining its powers as anemetick. In one instance ° 
twenty-four, and in another thirty grains, produced eva- 
cuations from both the stomach and bowels, with consi- 
derable severity, unattended however by unpleasant ef- 
fects. But we are indebted to professor Bigelow for the 
most satisfactory details relative to this subject. He as- 
serts from repeated experiments, that the root of phyto- 
Jacca decandra, in its medicinal properties, approaches 
nearer to ipecacuanha, than any American vegetable he 
has hitherto examined. And from abundant experience, 
the result of many trials, it has keen found to operate 
when properly prepared in the same doses, and with the 
same certainty as the ipecacuanha. ‘Ten grains of the 
powder will rarely remain on the stomach, and twenty or 
thirty produce a powerful operation by emesis, and gene- 
rally by catharsis. It operates with ease, and seldom 
eccasions pain or cramp. But it is slow in its effects, 
frequently not beginning to operate until an hour, and 
sometimes two hours after itis taken. It sometimes con- 
tinues to operate for a greater length of time than is usual 
for emeticks, though it is readily checked by an opiate. 
In some instances it has commenced operating in fifteen 
minutes, and produced only four or five ejections. Dr. 
Fisher of Beverly has informed Dr. Bigelow, that he has 
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found the phytolacca to perform its duty as an emetick, 
perfectly well, and that in one patient, a female of irrita- 
ble stomach, in whom previous emeticks had always ex- 
cited severe spasms, ten grains of this medicine operated 
effectually, and no spasm followed. Dr. Bigelow cites 
also the authority of Dr. George Hayward, of Boston, 
who has had much experience with this medicine, the re- 
sults of which has been published. in the New England 
journal, October, 1817. He states, that in nearly thirty, 
eases, he administered it in doses of a scruple, in all 
which, one only excepted, it operated as an emetick and 
cathartick, usually three or four times thoroughly, though, 
not severely, generally commencing its operation’ on the 
stomach, in an hour, and rarely continuing longer than 
four. He found it to excite little or no nausea, previous 
to its operation, and it never produced any disagreeable 
or unusual symptoms. Dr. H. also made trial of the 
powder of the leaves, and a tincture, decoction and wine 
of the root, but found all these inferiour to the powdered 
root in substance, and occasioning sometimes unpleasant 
effects. This medicine has in some instances, produced 
slight narcotick symptoms, such as vertigo, drowsiness, 
or stupor, and the root has been known, when incautiously 
eaten in large quantities, to produce violent vomiting and. 
purging, prostration of strength, and in some instances, 
convulsions. But the young shoots’ are sometimes eaten 
in the spring, as substitutes for asparagus, with impunity. 
Dr. Shults of Pennsylvania, in his. inaugural disser- 
tation on the phytolacca, asserts, that in many instances 
in which he gave the expressed juice of the leaves, berries, 
and roots to animals, it operated by emesis and catharsis, 
attended with drowsiness. The juice of the root was 
most active. Jn the treatment of rheumatick affections, 
phytolacca has obtained some reputation, and in sy phi- 
jitick rheumatism in particular, it is said to have proved 
more useful than guaiacum or opium, especially when 
combined with mercury. But Dr. Hayward states, that 
in his trials he derived no advantage from its employment 
in rheumatick affections. ‘This plant has been employed 
by various physicians as a valuable remedy in hemorr- 
hoides. A strong infusion of the leaves or roots is given 
internally, in repeated doses of half an ounce, and if it do 
not speedily relieve, the same infusion is to be injected 
into the rectum, and repeated, if necessary. Phytolacca, 
applied externally, has been beneficial in the treatment. 
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ef seabies, herpes, tinea capitis, psora, and various cuta- 
neous eruptions. . The ointment or extract has the effect 
of alocal stimulant, or mild caustick, cleansing and healing 
vitiated and foul ulcers with much facility. In three cases 
of fistula lachrimalis, the extract is reputed to have per- 
formed cures by being applied to the part affected, twice 
a day, for two or three weeks. The roots have been. 
applied with advantage, as a stimulant to the feet and 
wrists of patients in ne fevers. The extract of this 
plant has sustained considerable reputation as a remedy 
for cancerous affections. But no well authenticated in- 
stance of radical cure of the disease by this medicine, it 
is believed, is to be found on medical record. The fol- 
lowing preparation for the purpose, has been a popular 
nostrum in the hands of an individual. Pigeon berry root, 
one pound ; juice of mayweed, (anthemis cotula) two 
ounces; pot ash, one ounce. Boil the root in water, 
and strain. Add the other articles, and simmer to the 
consistence of extract. This mild caustick seems well 
adapted to the cure of callous and foul ulcers, and may 
have its use when applied to those of a cancerous and 
scrofulous nature. It is ascertained that the root of this 
plant possesses more active properties than the leaves or 
berries. It should be dug late in November, after the 
stalks and leaves are killed. by the frost. It must then 
be cut transversely into thin slices, dried with a mode- 
rate heat, powdered and kept in close bottles for use. A 
new supply should be procured annually, as it loses its 
virtues by keeping. An ointment may be prepared by 
mixing one or two ounces of the powdered root with a 
pound of hog’s lard, and simmering them together. With 
this Dr. Hayward cured the itch, where the ointment of 
sulphur and of mercury had no effect ; and treated suc- 
cessfully the case of a boy who had been afflicted for 
twelve years with tinea capitis, and had resisted all the 
ordinary applications. The doctor observes, that the 
ointment is apt to produce, after the first or second appli- 
’ cation, a great heat and burning over the surface on which 

it As applied ; when this is the case it should be washed 
off, and it seldom occasions the same effect on a renewed 
application of it. The leaves should be gathered about 
July, when the foot stalks begin to assume a reddish 
colour, dried in the shade, powdered, and kept in close 
bottles. An extract may be obtained from the leaves 

ae 3 
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when gathered at this period, by evaporating their ex: 
pressed juice to a proper consistence. A tincture may 
‘be made by disselving either the extract or leaves in 
proof spirit, or in the spirit distilled from the’ berries. 
An ointment is also made by mixing the powdered leaves 
with hog’s lard, or by simmering hog’s lard with fresh 
leaves and straining the mass. The berries should be 
gathered late in autumn, when they become soft and ripe, 
and are of a blackish colour. ‘These are sometimes 
steeped in proof spirit, and employed by the country peo- 
plein chronick rheumatism. The juice from these ber- 
vies afford a beautiful, but not permanent purple dye. 
Professor Bigelow in ‘his appendix observes, ‘ It-has 
‘been already stated, that the inconveniences in the eme- 
tick operation of this plant, are its slow commencement, 
Jong continuance, and occasional narcotick effect. J have 
since writing the article, become acquainted with instan- 
ces of hypercatharsis, following the employment of this 
medicine in large doses.” ‘In a few instances I have 
known a decided effect take place on the retina, producing 
blindness for two or three hours. In general it may be 
considered improper to give large quantities of this medi- 
cine, or to accumulate it by the repetition of small quan- 
tities. Inthese respects it has not the safety of the offi- 
cinal ipecacuanha.” & | 
Note. In the former editions of this work, the very 
respectable authority of Drs. Kollock and Jones, of Sa- 
vannah, was cited for the efficacy of phytolacca decan- 
dra, as an effectual remedy for syphilis, in its various 
stages. This errour was in consequence of: a miscon- 
ception of the ideas which those gentlemen intended to 
convey in their verbal communication, and which is now 
with pleasure corrected. . 


‘PimpineLta Anisum. Anise. ‘The seeds. 


Anise is an annual umbelliferous plant, growing natu- 
rally in Crete, Syria, and other places of the East. 

The seeds of anise have an aromatick odour, and a 
warm taste, with a share of sweetness. They afford by 
distillation with water, a considerable quantity of an es- 
sential oil, having a strong flavour, and a sweet taste with- 
out pungency. | ay 

Anise is used as a good carminative in dyspepsia, and 
in the flatulence to which children are subject. A drachm 
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or two of the seeds may be taken, or a few drops of the 
oil rubbed with sugar.—(See volatile oils.) 


Pinus. Apies.. Common Spruce Fir. The resin. which 
concretes spontaneously, called Burgundy piteh.. 


This substance is obtained by exudation, from incisions 
in the trunk of the tree. It is boiled with a small quanti- 
ty of water ; is strained ; and when cold, forms.a concrete 
resinous matter. This, spread upon leather, and applied 
to the skin, excites a slight degree of inflammation, and 
exudation of serous fluid. : 

In obstinate coughs, affections of the lungs, and other 
internal complaints, plasters of this resin, by acting as a 
topical stimulus, are frequently found of considerable 
SEFrViCe.. 


Pinus Batsamua. Balsam Fir. Hemlock Fir.. The liquid. 
resin, called balsam of Canada.. 


' This balsam exudes spontaneously from the trunk of 
the tree. It is of a light yellow colour, tenacious, and 
inflammable. By keeping, it becomes thicker; its smell 
is agreeable; its taste pungent. It is soluble in alcohol 
and oils, and affords an essential oil by distillation. 

The medicinal virtues of this balsam seem to be the 
same as those of copaiba, and it is used for the same pur- 
poses. Its dose is from thirty to fifty drops. 


Pinus Larix. The Larch tree. The liquid resin, called 
Venice turpentine ; and volatile oil, called oil of tur- 
pentine.. 


This balsam exudes spontaneously, and in greater: 
abundance from incisions in the tree. It is thick and te- 
nacious, pellucid, of a yellowish colour, has a pleasant 
-smell, and a bitterish, pungent taste. By distillation, with 
the addition of a small quantity of water, to prevent the 
temperature from rising too high, it affords a large quantity 
of essential oil (oleum terebinthina, oil of turpentine ;) the 
residuum being a resin nearly insipid, (common white, ez 
yellow resin.) Ab 
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Venice turpentine derives all its virtues from its essen- 
tial oil, and it is this oil that is generally used in medicine. 
It is a powerful stimulant, directed more particularly in its 
action to the urinary passages. It has been employed in 
gleet, and in chronick rheumatism, especially in'that form 
of it termed sciatica and lumbago, in a dose of from ten 
to twenty drops, gradually increased, generally mixed with 
a quantity of honey, by which its pungency is covered. 
It is apt, however, to induce violent symptoms. External- 
ly, it is applied as a stimulant to parts affected with cramp 
and rheumatism. Oil of turpentine has of late been suc- 
cessfully applied to scalds. When seasonably applied to 
the scalded part, the pain has frequently been removed in 
an hour, and blisters effectually prevented. The turpen- 
tine itself is sometimes used internally for the same pur- 
poses as its oil. The white resin is somewhat stimulant 
and diuretick ; but it is only employed in the composition 
of ointments and plasters, which it renders more adhesive, 
and perhaps more stimulating. Oil of turpentine has also 
been found to possess styptick powers in restraining epis- 
taxis when applied up the nostrils. 

It should be observed, that the oil of turpentine in com- 
mon use among us, is obtained almost exclusively from 
the pitch. pine of the southern states, (pinus ‘palustris.) 
Whether this differs in degree of strength or acrimony, 
from the oil afforded by the larch, has.not, we believe, been 
ascertained. ei a . 

The rectified oil of turpentine has lately been adminis- 
tered by Dr. J. B. Brown with complete success in the 
case of a lad aged sixteen years afflicted for six years 
with tenia. This lad swallowed the oil undiluted in a 
dose of one ounce, and once in a doseof one ounce and 
half, and took three doses in sixteen hours. It operated 
powerfully as a cathartick, and he discharged upwards of 
twenty feet of the tenia. Dr. B. is convinced that the 
oil of turpentine, rectified, may be given to the extent of 
two or three ounces with perfect safety, but prefers half 
ounce doses at short intervals. ‘This practice. has since 
been adopted by different physicians, and in general with 
complete success. The tape worm has in numerous in- 
stances been expelled by the efficacy of the oil of turpen- 
tine. Experience has decided that this'medicine may. be 
exhibited to the quantity of several ounces without.injury. 
On some occasions, however, it excites a temporary: heat 
over the body, with slight vomiting, and some affection of 
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the urinary passages. One instance has been reported, of — 
a female patient, from a strong desire to destroy the tape 
worm, having swallowed no less than one pint of the un- 
diluted oil in twenty-four hours ; and this with the desired 
effect, unattended with any permanent serious conse- 
quences. 


Pinus Sytvestris. Scotch Fir. The empyreumatickre- 
sin, called tar; and the liquid resin, called common tur- 
pentine. 


Tar is a thick, black, unctuous matter, extracted from 
the wood of the pinus sylvestris, by combustion in a close 
smothering heat. . By long boiling, tar is deprived of its 
volatile parts, and converted into pitch. Taris a mix- 
ture of resin, empyreumatick oil, charcoal, and acetous 
acid. It was formerly in great repute as a medicine, both 
in its original state, and also in infusion with water. 

It has been greatly recommended by bishop Berkley, © 
in the murrain of cattle; and likewise in cold and phleg- 
matick habits of mankind; as it not only raises the pulse, 
and accelerates the circulation, but, at the same time, 
exhilarates the animal spirits. At present, however, tar 
water is seldom employed, though its external application 
proves to be an excellent remedy for the stings of wasps 
and bees. Tar is applied in the form of ointment, in tinea 
capitis, and some other cutaneous diseases. 

The common turpentine obtained from this tree is 
rarely given internally ; its principal use is in plasters 
and ointments among farriers, and for the distillation of 
essential oil. . 

A fluid extract, prepared by decoction from the twigs 
or cones of the pinus sylvestris, is the usual well known 
essence of spruce, which fermented with molasses, forms 
the fashionable beverage of spruce beer. 


Piper Niegrum. Black Pepper. The root. 


This tree is a native of the East Indies, where the 
fruit or berries, in their unripe state, are gathered in the 
month of October, and dried, by being exposed to the sun 
for seven or eight days. - Its smellis aromatick: its taste 
pungent. Both are extracted completely by water; par- 
tially by alcohol. 3 
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_ Pepper, from its stimulating and .aromatick qualities, 
is employed, to promote digestion, to relieve nausea, to. 
check vomiting, or to remove singultus,.and-as a remedy 
in retrocedent gout and paralysis. Its. dose is. ten or 
fifteen grains. Its infusion has-been used as a gargle, in 
relaxation of the uvula. 

White pepper is the ripe berries of the same vegetable, 
freed froin the outer covering, and dried in. the sun. It 
is less pungent than the black. 


Pieper Loneum. Long Pepper. The fruit. 


This berry is obtained from another species of the same- 
genus of trees. It is about half an inch in length, cylin- 
drical, and indented on the surface. Jn flavour, taste, 
and other qualities, it is similar to the black pepper, and 
may be used for the same purposes. 


Prantaco. Plantain. The leaves.. 


Great plantain is perennial, common in fields and by. 
the road sides, flowering from June to August. The 
country people apply the bruised leaves of this vegetable 
to slight wounds, and inflamed sores and swellings with a 
favourable effect. It has been recorded in a Virginia 
gazette, 1802, that a gentleman was bitten above the 
knee by a venomous spider. Ina few minutes he ob-. 
served a pain shooting upwards from the spot, which 
presently reached his heart. A quantity of plantain leaf 
was immediately procured, and the juice being bruised. 
out was swallowed largely, by which the progress of the 
poison was stopt, and finally a cure was effected. Some 
oil was also swallowed, but the plantain leaf had the: 
entire credit of his recovery, and but for this remedy, he 
said he could not have survived an hour longer. 


Piumsum. Lead. 


This is one of the imperfect metals, of a dull white, 
inclining to a blue colour: and, though the least ductile 
and sonorous, it is the heaviest of metallick bodies, ex- 
cepting mercury, gold and platina. Lead is found in 
various countries; bat it abounds in England. It is ob- 
tained by various processes, from the ores dug from the: 
earth. Inits metallick form, it is scarcely an officinal: 
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article, and its different oxides are purchased from the 
manufacturers, and never prepared by the apothecary. 

Its effects on the body are emaciation, violent colicks, 
paralysis, tremours, and contractions of the limbs; as they 
generally come’ on gradually, the cause is sometimes 
overlooked, ‘until it be'too late. \ Poisoning from lead is 
occasioned, either from liquors becoming impregnated 
with it, by being improperly kept in vessels lined with 
that metal, or to -which lead has been criminally added to 
correct its acidity ; or among manufacturers, who work - 
much with lead, as painters and plumbers, and who are 
not sufficiently attentive to avoid swallowing it. The 
only effectual antidotes to this insidious poison, are anti- 
monial emeticks; and after them, the internal use of 
liver of sulphur, together with vegetable oils, both inter- 
nally and externally, should be liberally continued. 

For the medicinal virtues of lead, see its several pre- 
parations. | 


Popopyyititum Pexttatum. May Apple. The root: 


The podophyllum peltatum is a common plant, growing 
spontaneously in low shady situations in most parts of the 
United States, and is sometimes called mandrake. The 
stem rises to about one foot in height, smooth, round and 
erect, dividing at top into two round petioles from three 
to six/inches long. Each petiole supports a large pal- 
mate leaf. Inthe fork of the stem appears a solitary 
flower, on a round nodding peduncle, one or two inches 
long. Its flowering time is from March to May. The 
fruit is the size of a common plum, of a yellowish colour, 
esculent, and by some thought delicious. The late pro- 
fessor Barton asserts that the leaves are poisonous, and 
the whole plant has some narcotick quality. He had 
great confidence in the cathartick property of the root 
of this plant, and observed that it has been thought 
by some practitioners to whom he had made known the 
use of the medicine, to be especially adapted as a purge 
in cases of intermittents, remittents and dropsy. The 
root is the part to bé employed, and shouldbe given in 
fine powder in doses of twenty grains, which operate with 
efficacy, and without inconvenience. It is said by some 
to be most advantageously used in combination with calo- 
mel or crystals of tartar. Professor Bigelow says ‘the 
medicinal’ properties of the podophyllum peltatum are 
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‘those of a sure and active cathartick, in which character 
it deserves a high rank among our indigenous produc- 
tions. We have hardly any native plant. which answers 
better the common purpose of jalap, aloes, and rhubarb, 
and which is more safe and mild in its operation.” .An 
extract has been prepared from the root of May apple 
which is much esteemed by medical practitioners as a 
mild cathartick. The root for medicinal use should be dug 
in autumn when the leaves have turned yellow, and care- 
fully dried for use. The root of this plant increases 
rapidly when transplanted; and physicians may furnish 
themselves with an excellent cathartick, with a little at- 
tention to its cultivation. 


PoryeaLa Seneca. Seneka. Rattle Snake Root. The 
root. 


Seneka is a perennial plant, which abounds in nearly 
all the United States, particularly in Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. This root is usually about the thickness of the 
little finger, variously bent, and contorted, and appears as 
if composed of joints, whence it is supposed to resemble 
the tail of the animal whose name it bears; a kind of 
membranous margin runs on each side, the whole length 
of the root. 

This root was first introduced into use in 1739, by Dr. 
Tennent, of Virginia, who wrote a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, and highly extolled it as a remedy for many com- 
plaints, and particularly, as a specifick for the cure of the 
bite of the rattle-snake. It is an active stimulus, and 
increases the force of the circulation, especially of the 
pulmonary vessels. It has therefore been found useful in 
typhoid inflammation of the lungs, but it is apt to disorder 
4he stomach, and to induce diarrhoea. Some have like- 
wise employed this root in hydropick cases, and not 
without success; | 

There are examples of its occasioning a plentiful. dis- 
-charge by stool, urine, and perspiration; and by this 
«means removing the disease, after the common diureticks 
-and hydragogues had failed. , | 

It sometimes induces salivation, and it possesses diu- 
etick, emetick, cathartick, expectorant, and diaphoretick 
powers. Dr. Archer, of Maryland, discovered the great 
«utility of seneka snake=root, as a remedy for that fatal 
disease, the croup, and speaks with confidence as to the 
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general good effects produced by it. ‘The decoction of 
the root is the manner in which‘he generally gives it; the 
strength must be determined by the physician :. it must be 
so streng, as to act sensibly on his own mouth and throat, 
in exciting coughing, &c. for in this disease, the larynx 
(mouth of the wind pipe) in a manner loses its natural 
sensibility. Halfan ounce of the root of seneka, bruised, 
and simmered in a close vessel, in half a pint of water, 
until reduced to four ounces, will, probably, in most cases 
be sufficiently strong. A teaspoonful of this to be given 
every hour or half hour, as the urgency of the symptoms 
shall demand; and during these intervals, a few drops 
occasionally, to keep up a sensible action of the medi- 
cine, in the mouth and throat, until it act as an emetick 
and cathartick ; then repeated in small quantities, and so 
frequently as to keep up a constant stimulus in the same. 
By these means, in the course of two, four, six, or eight 
hours, a membrane is often times discharged by the 
mouth, one, two, and often three inches in length; some- 
times it is swallowed and voided by stool. 

Patients who use the medicine should not be permitted 
to drink any thing whatever, for some minutes after each 
dose. The reason must be obvious to all. The powder 
has lately been used by Drs. Archer and Son, in doses of 
four or five grains, mixed with a little water, with effects 
equally as pleasing as the docoction, and more so, unless 
the latter have been carefully prepared. It should be 
remarked that this powerful stimulant cannot with safety 
be exhibited during the inflammatory stage of croup. It 
is in the third or dics stage only, it has been found ex- 
tremely useful in exciting the vessels of the trachea and 
lungs to a powerful excretion. 

Seneka has been usefully employed in the decline of: 
pleurisies and catarrhs, to promote expectoration. In 
suppressed coughs of aged persons, and in asthma, it is 
doubtless useful; a gentle and constant stimulus on the 
throat should be kept up in these diseases. It has also 
been exhibited as a powerful remedy in cases of female 
obstructions. Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, has found 
it of great utility in obstinate amenorrbcea when given in 
decoction prepared by adding an ounce of the root to:a 
pint of boiling water, which is slowly reduced by sim- 
mering to the quantity of one third. Four ounces of the 
- decoction is to be taken during the day, increasing it when 
_ the menstrual effort is expected, as far as the stomach 
42 
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will allow. If this excite nausea, he adds aromaticks. 
To prevent disgust, it is omitted a week or two in the 
intervals of the menstrual periods. It has been dis- 
covered in practice that the seneka root has proved one 
of the most valuable diaphoreticks in the low state of the 
system which attends the late epidemick termed spotted 
fever and typhoid pneumonia. The proper dose is from 
six to ten grains of the powder every three hours until the 
desired effect be accomplished. | In chronick rheumatism 
this root has proved greatly beneficial by its universally 
stimulant and diaphoretick effects. The polygala san- 
gulinea, a new species discovered at Savannah, has been 
used as a substitute for the polygala seneka. 


Potyconum Bistorta. Great Bistort. Snake Weed. ° 
The root. 


This plant is perennial, and grows wild in moist mea- 
dows in several parts of Great Britain. The root. is 
about the thickness of the little finger, of a blackish 
brown colour on the outside, and reddish within: itis 
writhed or bent vermicularly (whence the name of the 
plant) with a.joint at each bending, and full of bushy 
fibres; the rout of the species here mentioned, has, for 
the most part, only one or two bendings ; others, three or 
more. All the parts of bistort have a rough austere taste, 
particularly the root, which is one of the strongest of the 
vegetable astringents. 

- The root of bistort is employed in all kinds of immo- 
derate hemorrhagies, and other fluxes, both internally. 
and externally, where astringency is the only indication. 
It is certainly a very powerful styptick, and is to be 
Jooked on simply as such. To the sudorifick, anti-pesti- 
lential, and other virtues attributed to it, it has no other 
claim but in consequence of its astringency, and of the 
antiseptick power which it has in common with other 
vegetable  stypticks. The largest dose of the root in 
powder, is one drachm. | 


’Poryropium Fix Mas. Male Fern. The root. 

This fern is perennial, and grows in great abundance 
in almost every part of Britain, where the ground 1s 
not cultivated. The root when chewed, is somewhat 
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mucilaginous and sweet, and afterwards astringent and 
bitter. ‘ pn ar hes Wena LAMY Gat a> 88 

The vermifuge powers of fern, are well known. It 
appears to be particularly active in expelling the tape 
worm. Dr. G. Jones relates the case of a lady in New 
York, who after taking many worm medicines, with par- 
tial good effects, drank a decoction of fero in water, (a 
pint per day) until some gallons were taken, when a dose 
of:castor oil brought away the remnant of the worm, 
measuring forty-five feet. ‘0a 

The fern is the famous remedy of Madame Nuffer, of 
Switzerland, for the tape worm. She acquired the know- 
ledge of the remedy from her husband, who was a sur- 
geon, and obtained a great price for the secret from Louis 
15th, of France, by whose order it was published, 

The powdered plant was generally preferred by Mad. 
N. and may be given in doses of from sixty grains to two 
drachms. | | 


Prinos Verticituatus. Winter Berry. Black Alder. 
The bark and berries. | 


_ This is a very common shrub in many parts of the. 
United States, and grows. in the greatest perfection in 
swamps and marshy places. The bark is manifestly as- 
tringent. Jt is likewise considerably bitter, and pungent. 

The berries, which are of a fine red colour, greatly 
partake of the bitter quality; and, if infused in wine or 
brandy, might. be advantageously employed in cases 
where bitter tinctures are exhibited. The bark has been 
used as a substitute for the Peruvian bark, in intermit- 
tents and other diseases, both in substance and decoc-. 
tion. [tis supposed to be chiefly useful in cases of great 
debility, unaccompanied with fever, as a corroborant in 
anasarcous and other dropsies, and as a tonick in cases 
of incipient sphacelus or gangrene. It is both given in- 
ternally, and employed externally asa wash. On many 
occasions, it appears to be more useful than the Pe-. 
ruvian bark. Professor Barton says, it ought to have a 
place in the shops, and in the pharmacopeeia of this 
country, when such a desideratum shall be supplied. 
Dr. Mease observes, (Philadelphia Medical Museum, 
vol. ii.) it is usefal in mortification, united with the root 
of sassafras, in decoction, &c. The black alder is an 
excellent remedy in cutaneous affections. A decoction 
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or infusion will cure almost every species’ of herpes,’ if 
taken a tea cupful several times in a day for some. time, 
and applied as awash. Care must be taken to distin- 
guish our prinos from the swamp alder or candle alder. 


Prunus Cerasus. Virginiana. Wild Cherry Tree. The 
bark of both the tree and root. 


- The common wild cherry tree is often found in woods. 
and hedges, and is associated with the trees of the forest, 
growing to the height of forty or more feet, and of a very 
large size. It is probably produced from the stones of 
the yarden varieties dropped by birds. The timber is 
capable of receiving a fine polish, resembling mahogany, 
and is used by turners and cabinet makers, for many 
purposes. The gum which exudes from the tree is said 
to be equal to gum arabick. This tree produces in au- 
tumn a small bitter cherry, black when quite ripe, which 
serves for food for birds who frequently become intoxi- 
cated from eating them.* They are also infused in bran- 
dy by the country people on account of the pleasant aro- 
matick flavour which, they impart. to the liquor. The 
bark of the wild cherry tree is powerfully tonick, and has 
been frequently substituted for the Peruvian bark, with 
great success. [t is slightly narcotick, and commonly 
produces drowsiness in those who take it. From the 
experiments of Mr. C. Morris, of Virginia, (Inaug. Diss. 
1812, Phila.) it appeared that the bark of the root was 
more powerful than the bark of the trunk. Jt has been 
very useful in dyspepsia and in consumption of the lungs. 
The Indians, it is said, use the bark in the cure of syphi- 
lis. Very excellent effects have been produced by 
washing ill conditioned ulcers with a decoction of the 
bark, and the same has proved anthelmintick. The 
leaves of this tree are poisonous to certain animals. 
While this valuable tree abounds in the United States, 
we act unwisely, says Dr. Mease, in sending thousands 
of dollars out of the country for the Peruvian bark. 
Cherries that are sub-acid are, according to Dr. Wil- 
lich, an excellent article of domestick medicine in the 
true scurvy, in putrid fevers, and the dysentery ; as like- 


* Dr. Darwin asserts, that water distilled from fifteen pounds 
of black cherry kernels when drawn off to a pint, possesses all 
the poisonous properties of laurel water.—Botanick Garden (note.) 
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wise to those persons, who are liable to obstructions in 
the alimentary canal. Nor will they be found less salu- 
itary to constitutions whose bile is vitiated, whose sto- 
mach is troubled with foul eructations, and who are 
afflicted with an offensive breath: all such persons should 
eat them freely, particularly on an empty stomach. For 
similar reasons, dried cherries form an excellent article of 
diet, in acute and inflammatory disorders: where they 
should be used both in substance and in decoctions, which. 
are equally cooling and antiseptick. 


Prunus Domestica. The French Prune ‘Tree. Plum 
Tree. The fruit, called French prones. 


- Numerous varieties of prunes or plum tree, are culti- 
vated by gardeners, the fruit of which, when dried, are 
called prunes. Great quantities of the dried fruit are 
imported from the continent of Europe, but the French 
prunes are thought the best. | 

They contain much mucilaginous and saccharine mat- 
ter, and their medical effects are, to abate heat, and gen- 
tly loosen the belly, which they perform. by lubricating 
the passages, and softening the excrement. They are 
of considerable service in costiveness, accompanied with 
heat or irritation, which the more stimulating catharticks 
would tend to aggravate. Where prunes are not of them- 
selves sufficient, their action may be promoted by joining 
with them a little rhubarb, or the like; to which may be 
added some carminative ingredient, to prevent their occa- 
sioning flatulency. i 


Prunus Lauro Cerasus. Cherry Tree Laurel. The 
leaves. | 


An exotick narcotick plant, not cultivated among us, 
but preserved in some hot houses and botanick gardens 
as acuriosity. The leaves have an odour slightly fra- 
grant: their taste is extremely bitter. They possess a 
highly narcotick quality, which is extracted by infusion 
in alcohol or water, and is even brought over by distilla- 
tion in the state of an essential oil, which the water partly 
dissolves. And the very singular fact has been establish- 
ed, that the volatile principle, in which the narcotick 
quality of this plant resides, is the prussick acid. It had 
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often been observed, that the odour of this’ acid is similar 
to that of the cherry-laurel, peach blossom, and bitter 
almond. Bohn found, that the distilled water of the 
bitter almond contained prussick acid. “Schroeder dis- 
covered it in the distilled water of the peach blossom 
and cherry-laurel, prussiate of potass being obtained by 
’ distilling them from the alkali; and BuchoJz succeeded 
_ In separating the prussick acid from the essential oil of 
the cherry-laurel, by agitation with an alkaline solution. 
This acid in its pure state has been further found to be 
highly narcotick; and the narcotick power of all these 
plants no doubt depends on it. 
_ Cherry-laurel has ever been considered as a poison of 
the most deleterious energy, but it is now known it may 
be administered internally with perfect safety. In the 
few instances of its trial it has been found to give tone to 
the stomach, increase the appetite, and to exhilarate. 
Dr. Mayer, of Naples, gives the distilled water of laurel 
for the cure of virulent gonorrhcea ; and by his advice an 
American captain affirms, that he cured thirty sailors by 
this medicine alone. It appears to retard the pulse and 
produce some sedative effects. It has been found ser- 
viceable in phthisis pulmonalis on a few trials. Profes-. 
sor Wurzer, of Bonn, gave fifty drops of the laurel water 
three times in a day, which was very efficacious in hy- 
pochondriack and nervous complaints. He finds the 
laurel water diminishes the too great irritability of the 
heart and muscular fibre, and augments, at the same time, 
the action of the absorbent vessels. It is recommended 
by some German authors in hydrophobia. Professor 
Osiander, of Gottingen, has employed very successfully 
the aqua lauro-cerasi, after the extirpation of a cancerous 
uterus, with the intention of mollifying the indurated and 
scirrhous remains; and in one instance he actually per- 
formed with this. medicine a permanent cure of a com- 
plete scirrhous uteri with all the symptoms of a near ap- 
proach to an open cancer. (New Eng. Med. Jour. vol. v. 
p- 314.) iis 
- Both the distilled water, and saturated tincture of the. 
leaves of lauro cerasus, were administered in phthisis 
pulmonalis, by B. Lynde Oliver, M. D. of Salem, in the - 
years 1810 and 1811. The result of his trials answered 
full expectation, and gave him confidence in the proper- 
ties of the prussick acid, the efficient principle of which — 


? 
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is known to reside in this plant. (See prussick acid, in 
this volume.) digaly Men 


Prerocarpus Sanratinus. Red Saunders. The wood. 


This is a wood brought from the Hast Indies in large 
billets. The best kind is externally of a dull red, or 
nearly blackish colour, internally brown red; being of:a 
compact texture, and possessing neither a peculiar smell 
nor taste. Red saunders is chiefly employed as a colour- 
ing drug, in the compound tincture of lavender; there: is 
scarcely any other oil to which it communicates its tinge. 


_ It communicates a deep red to rectified spirit, but gives 


no tinge to aqueous liquors. 


Pyrota Umpetiata. Winter Green. The whole plant. 


Among the recent acquisitions to our materia medica, 
is pyrola umbellata, appearing first in the medical bota- 
ny, by professor Bigelow, and since introduced ‘into our 
national pharmacopeeia. ‘This vegetable inhabits all 
latitudes in the United States, growing in shady woods, 


where it is protected from the sun, and flourishing with 


undiminished verdure, even when covered with the snow 
of winter. Six species of pyrola are natives of our soil, 
but the umbellata is the one used in medicine. Under 
the appellations winter green and pipsissewa, the newspa- 
pers have teemed with attestations of its virtues as a reme- 
dy in various diseases. These testimonies, although in 
general from persons out of the profession, have, by more 
correct observation, and by medical authority, been in a 
considerable degree corroborated. It is found in every 
forest, closely intermingled with another well known 
evergreen, the boxberry, or chequerberry, and often 
surrounded by the uva ursi, to which it appears to be al- 
lied. The root is creeping, sending up stems at various 
distances. Stems ascending, hard and woody at base, 
somewhat angular, and marked with the scars of the for- 
mer leaves. The leaves grow mostly in bunches of 
whorls, lanceolate, somewhat wedge-shaped, sharply ser- 
rate, decurrent on the petiole, smooth, firm, and coria- 
ceous. The flowers appear in June and July, in an im- 
perfect unbel, or rather corymb, of from three to six, 
variegated with purple and white, drooping. ey 
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The pyrola was employed with considerable success 
during the revolutionary war, in typhus, and was viewed 
as stomachick, tonick, and astringent. The bruised 
leaves, moistened with brandy, and applied to the skin, 
produced blisters. - The late professor Barton found it to 
possess antilithick properties, and not essentially diffe- 
rent from uva ursi. Professor Smith,.of New Haven, as- 
sures me, that in one case of inveterate cancer he em- 
ployed the pyrola both internally and externally with , 
such favourable effects as convinced him that. it pos- 
sessed some specifick virtues as a remedy in that disease. 
I am informed by Dr. Miller, an experienced surgeon of 
Franklin, that he is in the practice of applying, by way 
of decoction and cataplasm, the leaves of this plant to 
chronick indurated tumours, which, in many instances, 
have been dispersed by its stimulant and vesicating 
effects. Professor Bigelow has made this article a sub- 
ject of particular investigation and inquiry ; and from his 
medical botany I quote the following as being worthy of 
full confidence. ‘* The pyrola umbellata, though scarce- 
ly known as a medicine until within a few years past, 
has at the present day acquired a reputation of conside- 
rable extent in the treatment of various diseases. Its 
popular celebrity seems to have originated in its appli- 
cation to the treatment of fever and rheumatism; but the 
attention of physicians has been chiefly drawn towards 
its use in other complaints. The instances in which this 
plant has received favourable testimonies on medical au- 
thority, of its successful use, both in America and Eu- 
rope, are principally the following: 1. As a_ palliative 
in strangury and nephritis. 2. As a diuretick in dropsy. 
3. Asan external stimulant, susceptible of useful appli- 
cation to various cases. In the first of these cases, the 
pyrola is entitled to attention and confidence. Some 
practitioners in this country have employed it with advan- 
tage in the same cases in which arbutus uva ursi is re- 
commended.* Dr. Wolf, the German writer lately cited, 
has reported a number of cases of ischuria and dysuria, 
arising from various causes, in which the pyrola, given in 
infusion, produced.the most evident relief, and took pre- 
cedence of a variety of remedies which had been tried. 
His method of administering it was to give a table spoon- 


* See Dr. Mitchell’s inaugural dissertation, Philadelphia, 1803: 
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ful of a strong infusion, with a little syrup, every hour. 

in all the cases he has detailed, small as the dose was, it 
gave relief in a very short time. In one case its effect 
was so distinctly marked, that the disease returned when- 

ever the medicine was omitted, and was removed on re- 

suming its use. A tonick operation attended its other 
effects, so that the appetite was improved and digestion 

promoted during the period of its employment. The 

diuretick properties of the pyrola umbellata, seem to have 

been fully illustrated by Dr. W. Somerville, in a paper on 
this vegetable, published in the fifth volume of the London 
medico-chirurgical transactions. The facts presented by 
this physician afford satisfactory evidence of the power of 
this medicine to promote the renal] excretion, and to afford 
relief to patients afflicted with dropsy in its various forms. 
The most distinguished case presented by him, is that of. 
sir James Craig, the British governour in Canada, who 
was labouring under a general dropsy, which in its pro- 
gress had assumed the ferms of hydrothorax, anasarca, 
and ascites, and which was combined with different or- 
ganick diseases, especially of the liver. After having 
tried with little or temporary success, almost every variety 
of diuretick and cathartick medicines, and submitted 

twice to the operation of tapping, the patient had re- 
course toa strong infusion of the pyrola, in the quantity 
of a pint every twenty-four hours. Although the case 
was altogether an unpromising one, yet the plant gave 
relief, not only in the first, but in the subsequent instances 
of its use. It increased the urinal discharge, and at the 
same time produced an augmentation of strength and an 
invigorated appetite. Several other cases of dropsy are 
detailed in Dr. Somerville’s paper, in which the pyrola 
was administered by himself and by other practitioners 
with decided advantage. Dr. Satterly and Dr. Marcet 
are among those who have added their observations to 
the testimonies in its favour. Dr. Somerville found his 

patients to remark, that an agreeable sensation was per- 
ceived in the stomach soon after taking the pyrola, and 

that this was followed in some instances by an extraordi- 

nary increase of appetite. He considers it as having in 

this respect a great advantage over other diureticks, 

none of which are agreeable to the stomach, and most 
of them very offensive to it. He further states, that no 

circumstance had occurred within his own experience or 

information, to forbid its use in any form, or to limit the 

43 
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dose. Dr. Wolf has given one very satisfactory. case of 
the utility of our plant-in ascites. He also found it to 
alleviate altogether the ardor uring attendant on go- 
norrhcea.. Such are the important facts which to my 
knowledge have been published respecting the internal 
use of the pyrola umbellata. I have administered. this 
plant on various occasions, and attended to its mode of 
operation. Ina number of dropsical cases, when first 
given, it made a distinct and evident impression on the 
disease, communicating an increased activity to the ab- 
sorbents, followed by a great augmentation of the excre- 
tion from the kidneys. The benefit, however, with me 
has been in most instances temporary, and it was found 
better to omit the medicine for a time, and to resume it 
afresh, than to continue it until the system had become 
insensible to its stimulus. After suspending it for a 
week or two, the same distinct operation took place on 
returning to its use, as had been manifested in the first 
instance. It proved in almost every instance, a very 
acceptable medicine to the patient, and was preferred 
both for its sensible qualities and its effects on the sto- 
mach, to other diureticks and alteratives which had been 
prescribed. The pyrola has been considerably employ- 
ed as an external application in tumours and ulcers of 
various descriptions. It first acquired notice in conse- 
quence of some newspaper attestations of its efficacy in 
the cure of cancer. Those persons who know how sel- 
dom genuine cancers occur in comparison with reputed 
ones, will be more ready to allow it the character of cur- 
ing ulcerous, than really cancerous, affections. There 
are undoubtedly many ulcers, and those frequently of a 
malignant kind, which are benefited by antiseptick stimu- 
lants ; and to such the pyrola may be useful. But of its 
efficacy in real cancer we require more evidence than is at 
present possessed, before we ascribe to it the power of 
controling so formidablea malady.” ‘The pyrola is one, 
and probably the principal article in a composition pos- 
sessed by certain Indians as a remedy for scrofula. In 
their hands it has obtained very considerable reputation 
for having effected radical cures ; their mode of adminis- 
tration is to macerate the leaves and roots for some time 
in cold water, and to give a teacup full three times in a. 
day. Of the decoction or infusion, a pint or more may 
be given ina day.. The extract has been administered 
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to the extent of five scruples in twenty-four hours, in the 
form of pills. 


Quassia Excensa. Quassia. The wood, bark, and root. 


The quassia tree is a native of the West Indies, and of 
South America. Quassia derives its name from a negro. 
named Quassi, who employed it with uncommon success 
as a secret remedy, in the malignant epidemick fevers 
which frequently prevail at Surinam. The root, wood, 
and bark of this tree, are all employed in medicine ; but 
the latter, having a greater degree of bitterness, is more 
efficacious. iy | 

Quassia possesses no peculiar odour, but is one of the 
most intense, durable, pure bitters known. Its infusion,. 
decoction, and tincture, are almost equally bitter, and 
yellowish, and are not blackened by chalybeates. It is 
an excellent tonick, antiseptick, and febrifuge : being one 
of the least heating drugs, it is found very serviceable in 
exciting appetite for food ; expelling flatulency ; assisting. 
digestion ; and particularly in removing costiveness, when 
produced by weakness of the intestines, such as Is conse- 
quent to sedentary occupations. . 

Dr. Lettsom prescribed it with advantage, in cases of 
debility after febrile affections ; in dyspepsia, arising from 
intoxication; and in diarrhoea; but he directed it with 
the greatest success, when combined with some absorbent 
in the hysterick atony of females. It has been exhibited 
in intermittent, and bilious fevers, lienteria, cachexy, 
dropsies, leucorrhcea, and gout. 

It may be given, either in infusion, or in pills composed 
of the watery extract; the former preparation, however, 
is generally preferred, in proportion of three or four 
drachms of the wood, to twelve ounces of water; which 
is to be taken in doses of one, or two table spoonfuls, fre- 
quently repeated. 


Quassta Simarousa. Mountain Damson. ‘Fhe bark. 


This tree grows in Guiana, and in Jamaica. The bark 
of the root of this tree is brought to us, some feet long, 
and some inches in breadth, folded lengthwise. It is light,. 
fibrous, very tough ; of a pale yellow on the inside ; darker 
coloured, rough, scaly, and warted on the outside ; has 
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little smell, and a bitter, not disagreeable taste. It im- 
parts its bitterness to alcohol and water. 

It has been much celebrated in obstinate diarrhoea, dys- 
entery, anorexia, indigestion, lienteria, and intermittent 
fevers, but it is doubtful whether it is better than other 
bitters. It isgiven in powder, in doses of half, or a whole 
drachm; but its best form is in decoction. 


Quercus Ropur. Oak. The bark. 


The bark of this valuable tree is a strong astringent, 
and possesses tonick and antiseptick virtues. A chemical 
analysis of the white oak bark, as made by Mr. Davy, 
affords from one hundred and eighty grains of the inner 
bark in substance, seventy-two grains of pure tannin (that 
remarkable vegetable principle, the common and general 
source of the astringent and aatiseptick properties.) In 
every astringent bark,-says Mr. Davy, the interiour white 
bark contains the largest quantity of tannin. | 

White oak bark exceeds in astringency the Peruvian 
bark, and falls but little, if any short of it, in its tonick. 
powers. Hence, we have a valuable domestick substitute 
for Peruvian bark, which is successfully employed in 
hemorrhagies, alvine fluxes, and other preternatural or 
immoderate secretions. On account of the great difficul- 
ty in reducing it toa sufficiently fine powder, it is most 
commonly given in decoction. 

Dr. Rousseau, in a communication published in the 
Philadelphia Medical Museum, vol. 2. has mentioned the 
efficacy of the black oak bark in intermittents, and it 
appears to be well worthy the attention of physicians. 
The powder, as prepared by Mr. Benger, is of the most 
extreme degree of fineness. 

The bark of the Spanish oak, quercus rubra montana, 
ved oak of the mountain, Dr. Barton has used in a case of 
gangrene of the foot, with such success, that he thinks it 
equalled in power the best Peruvian bark. He gave it 
in decoction in very large quantities, and the affected part 
was constantly kept wet with the same decoction, or with 
a poultice made of bread and milk with the bark. 

- The medicinal virtues of the bark of Spanish oak, are 
probably in no respect materially different from those 
of the bark of the common white oak of New England. 
Debilitated patients, whose stomachs cannot retain this 
medicine, may experience the happiest effects from bath- 
ing twice or thrice a day ina strong decoction of the oak 
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barks, about luke warm. It is particularly serviceable in 
the last stage of fevers. | | 


Quercus Cerris. Oriental Oak. The nest of the cy- 
; nips quercifolii, called gall nut. 


- This species of oak is.a native of the Levant, and of 
the warm couniries of Europe. 

An insect, the cynips quercifolii, deposits its eggs in 
the leaves, and other tender parts of the tree. Around 
each puncture an excrescence is presently formed, within 
which the egg is hatched, and the insect passes through 
all its stages of metamorphosis, until it become perfect, 
when it eats its way out of its prison. 

These excrescences are called galls or gall nuts. They 
are of different sizes, smooth or knotty on the surface, of 
a whitish, reddish, or blackish colour, and generally pene- 
trated with a small hole. Galls have an austere styptick 
taste, without any smell; they are said to be the most 
powerful astringent we possess, and have therefore been 
often employed in medicine. It is asserted, that, by their 
internal use, in doses of half a drachm, or more, of the 
powder, intermittent fevers have been cured, even after 
Peruvian bark had failed. 

An infusion, or decoction of galls, may be used with ad- 
vantage as an astringent gargle ; and an ointment of one 
part of finely powdered galls to eight of any simple oint- 
ment is applied with success in hemorrhoidal affections. 


Resina Pini. Resin of Pine. A resin, which is pro- 
cured from pines of various species, deprived of its 
volatile oil. 


_ The proper turpentines contain a large proportion of 
volatile oil, which is often separated from them by distil- 
lation. The residuum of the distillation gets different 
names, according to some peculiarities in its treatinent. 
When the distillation is performed without addition, and 
continued until the whole essential oil be driven off, and 
_ there appear some traces of empyreuma, the residuum is 
fiddler’s resin, or colophony: but if, while the mass is 
still fluid, a quantity of water be added, and thoroughly 
blended with the resin, by long and constant agitation, it 
is then called yellow resin. . | 

This article is employed as an ingredient in ointments 
and plasters. | 
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Ruamnus Catuarticus. Purging Buckthorn. Spine 
Cervina. The juice of the berries. 


This tree, or shrub, grows in woods or hedges; it attains 
if cultivated, the height of sixteen feet; it flowers in. 
June, and ripens its fruit.in September and October. 

Buckthorn berries have a faint disagreeable smell, and 
a nauseous bitter taste. They have long been in consi- 
derable esteem as catharticks ; and celebrated in dropsies, 
rheumatism, and even in gout: though in these cases they 
have no advantage above other purgatives, but are more 
offensive, and operate more severely than many with 
which the shops are furnished. : 

They generally occasion gripes, sickness, dryness of 
the mouth and throat ; and leave a thirst of long duration. 
A syrup, prepared from the berries, is still kept in the 
shops, though seldom prescribed. . The dose is one ounce 
of syrup, or about twenty of the fresh berries, and twice 
or thrice this number in decoction. 

The bark of the buckthorn is said to be a mild tonick,. 
astringent, and antiseptick medicine, and is recommended 
for the cure of intermitients ; and in general debility, after 
chronick diseases. The decoction is of great service ; 
reducing inveterate inflammations of the eye; and curing 
the itch, as it cleanses the skin, and abates the burning 
heat, without repelling the humours. 


Rueum Pautmatum. Palmated Rhubarb. The root. 


Palmated, true, or officinal rhubarb, ts a native of Chi- 
na, and the East Indies; whence its culture has been in- 
troduced into Europe. The rhubarb hitherto employed 
in medicine, is imported from Turkey, Russia, China, and 
the East Indies. The first sort is brought in roundish 
pieces, perforated in the centre ; and which are externally 
of a yellowcolour, but, on being cut, they appear varie- 
gated with reddish streaks. 

The Chinese rhubarb is imported in long pieces, which 
are harder, and more compact than the ‘Turkey rhubarb ; 
the former possessing a weaker aromatick flavour, is less 
esteemed, though, being more astringent, it is, for some 
purposes at least, equal tothe latter. The general cha- 
racters of good rhubarb are, its having a whitish or clear 
yellow colour; being dry, solid, compact, and moderately 
heavy; brittle, easy to be pulverized, forming a powder 
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of a fine bright yellow, having a bitterish, somewhat as- 
tringent taste, and when chewed feeling gritty under the 
teeth, speedily colouring the saliva, and not appearing 
very mucilaginous. can 

~ The principal constituent of rhubarb is extractive mat- 
ter, soluble both in alcohol and in water. By gentle de- 
coction, it loses above one half its weight. The virtues 
of this root are destroyed by roasting, boiling, and in 
forming the extract. : 

Rhubarb is justly prized as a mild cathartick, and may 
be safely administered to children, invalids, and delicate 
women, in doses of from ten to twenty grains, though, in 
irritable, hysterical, and phthisical habits it is apt to occa- 
sion gripes, and aggravate febrile symptoms: hence it 
ought never to be given in the first stages of dysentery, 
when this invaluable remedy, by premature use, may oc- 
casion the most violent pain, and inflammation of the © 
bowels; but, after the fever is suppressed, and the disease 
becomes a chronick diarrhcea, small doses of rhubarb are 
attended with the best effects. 

Besides its purgative quality, it is celebrated as an as- 
tringent, by which it strengthens the tone of the stomach 
and intestines, and proves useful in diarrhcea, and disor- 
ders proceeding from laxity. Rhubarb exhibited in sub- 
stance in the form of powder, operates more powerfully 
than in any other way. The dose for an adult is froma 
scruple toa drachm. On account of its great bulk it is 
sometimes unpleasant to the taste, and its laxative effects 
are often increased by the addition of neutral salts, or 
other more active purgatives. Combined with calomel, 
it is much more efficacious as a cathartick. The infusion 
is considerably weaker than the powder, and requires 
double the dose to produce the same effect. It is well 
adapted for children, but must be always fresh prepared. 
In the form of tincture, its principal use is asa tonick, and 
stomachick. Small doses of the powder are frequently 
exhibited with the same intention. 

Attempts have been successfully made to introduce the 
culture of this valuable drug into Britain, and it appears 
from authentick accounis, that sufficient quantities of it 
may be reared, and that the English root has proved to 
be fully equal to the best sort obtained from Turkey or 
China. | 

The cultivation of rhubarb in the United. States is to be 

considered as an object of high importance. That cur 
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climate is perfectly congenial to its growth, has been clear- 
ly ascertained by successful experiments, which ought to: 
encourage other attempts and more extensive plans. The 
palmated or officinal rhubarb may be raised from seed 
sown either in the spring or autumn. When the plants ap- 
pear they require to be kept clear from weeds, and during 
the-winter their roots should be covered with litter. The 
ensuing season they may be transplanted, or thinned, to 
the distance of four or five feet. The soil must bea light 
fine mould, deeply ploughed, and the plants should be fre- 
quently watered, though too much wet will injure the 
roots. The young plants require to be sheltered from 
the sun till they have obtained a good degree of strength. 
The seed stalks ought to be cut off on the withering of the 
radical leaves, and their roots covered. Rhubarb is now 
cultivated in New England to considerable extent, but the 
roots being taken up when too young and not properly 
prepared, it is only about half the strength of the foreign 
drug. 

The roots of rhubarb must not be taken up until six 
or seven years old, and it is supposed by some that they 
increase in medicinal properties if suffered to remain in 
the earth for seven, eight, ten, or even twelve years. Much 
care is requisite in curing and preserving the roots for 
use. They lose about four fifths of their weight in dry- 
ing, which process is accomplished in six months. |. 
. The roots may be taken up early in the spring, or in 
autumn, when the leaves are decayed. They are to be 
washed clean, and the small fibres and external rind be- 
ing pared, or cut off, they should be divided into pieces 
about one ounce in weight. A hole should be perforated 
in the middle, and the roots suspended on pack thread, in 
a common kitchen, to dry ; care being taken that none of 
the pieces come in contact with each other, so as to oc- 
casion mouldiness. The foot stalks of the leaves of the 
young plants impart an agreeable acidity, similar to that. 
of gooseberries, and are frequently used in pies and 
tarts. 


Ruopopenpron Curysantuum. Yellow flowered Rhodo- 
dendron. The leaves. 


This small shrub grows in the coldest situations in Si- 
beria. The leaves are oblong, rigid, reflected at the 
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edges, rough on the upper surface, smooth, and paler on 
the lower. When dried, they have no smell, but a rough, 
astringent, and bitterish taste. They also contain a sti- 
mulant narcotick principle ; for they increase the heat of 
the body, excite thirst, and produce diaphoresis, or an in- 
ereased discharge of the other secretions or excretions ; 
and, in a larger dose, inebriation and delirium. — , 

The Siberians use a decoction of itin rheumatism and 
gout. They put about two drachms of the dried shrub in 
an earthen pot, with about ten ounces of boiling water, 
keeping it near a boiling heat for a night, and this they 
take in the morning. | : 

Besides its other effects, it is said to produce a sensa- 
tion of prickling, or creeping in the pained parts ; but in 
a few hours the pain and disagreeable symptoms are re- 
lieved, and two or three doses generally complete the 
sure. The use of liquids is not allowed during its ope- 
ration, as they are apt to induce vomiting. 


Ravus Copattinum. Narrow leaved Sumach. The berries. 


Narrow leaved sumach grows naturally in most parts 
ef the United States ; rising to the height of six feet in a 
slaty gravelly soil. The berries are very acid, and are 
sprinkled with a grayish pounce, of an agreeable acid 
taste. 


Ruvus Guasrum. Pennsylvanian Sumach. The berries. 


Rhus glabrum, smooth Pennsylvanian sumach, common 
or upland sumach, rising to the height of eight or ten feet. 
The leaves are feathered, sawed, lanced, naked on both 
sides, and change to a beautiful red in autumn: it flowers 
in July. . The seeds are arranged like the flowers, are 
red, and covered with a white powder of an agreeable 
acid taste. 3 | 

The two species above described are considerably as- 
iringent. -An infusion of the berries sweetened with ho- 
ney is sometimes used for a gargle in sore throats, and for 
cleansing the mouth in putrid fevers. They are also re- 
commended as useful in several of the arts. The leaves 
or berries are found a valuable substitute for nut galls in 
dyeing or making ink; they give a deep and permanent 
black. ‘Fhe plants in all their parts may be used asa 
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succedaneum for oak bark in tanning, especially the white 
glove leather. 


-Ruvs Rapicans. Poison Vine. Poison Creeper. 


Poison vine, has a slender ascending stem, and fre- 
quently climbs up to the top of our tallest trees. The 
flowers, which appear in June, are produced along the 
whole course of the smaller branches ; they are small, are 
of a light yellow colour, and havea delightful odour. © 


Ruavs Typuinum. Virginian Sumach. Stags Horn. Vine- 
gar Plant. The berries. 


This plant grows naturally in almost every part of the 
United States. In Virginia and Pennsylvania, it rises to 
the height of-twelve or fifteen feet, with a trunk of six or 
eight inches in diameter. The young branches are 
covered with a soft velvet-like down, and from their re- 
semblance to the horn of a-stag, the common people have 
given it the appellation of stag’s horn. ‘The flowers are 
produced in close tufts at the end of the branches, and are 
succeeded by seeds enclosed in purple, woolly, succulent 
covers; so that the branches are of a beautiful colour in 
autumn. | EE ae | 

This plant resembles in its properties the rhus copal- 
linum and glabrum. : 


Ravs Toxicopznproy. Poison Oak. Swamp Sumach. 
. The leaves. | 


Poison oak, a low shrubby stalk: leaves trifoliate, with 
pretty Jarge foot stalks, lobate, entire, smooth, and some- 
what heart shaped. The flowers come out from the sides 
of the stalks, in loose panicles, are small, and of a her- 
baceous colour. ‘This plant, sometimes called poison 
wood, is so acrimonious, that the touching of the leaves, 
or rubbing them on the skin, occasions itching, inflamma- 
tion, and eruption.—— Loree ape 

Dr. Alderson,.of Hull, has given the leaves in four cases. 
of paralysis, in doses of half a grain, or a grain, three 
times a day, with marked success ; all his patients recov- 
ered toa certain degree, the use of their limbs... The 
first. symptom of amendment was always an. unpleasant 
feeling of prickling or twitching in the paralytick limbs. It 
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has been given in large doses, without experiencing the 
game success. It was not however inactive, In one case 
the patient discontinued its use on account of the disa- 
greeable prickling it occasioned; and in general it ope- 
rated as a gentle laxative, notwithstanding the torpid state 
of the bowels of such patients. ‘Atle eH 


Raus Vernix. Varnish Tree. . Poison Oak... Swamp 
Sumach. White Sumach. 


Swamp sumach is the largest of our native species of 
rhus ; grows in swamps, and makes a fine. appearance. 
In New England this is commonly called dogwood. __ 

The rhus radicans, toxicodendrum and vernix, are highly 
poisonous, and are particularly active in warm weather, 
after a meal, and when the part touching the plant is moist 
with sweat. The rhus vernix is more violent than the 
other species, the poison will be communicated by touch- 
ing, and by smelling any part of the shrub, or even by the 
smoke while burning, or the steams of a decoction of the 
plant. Jn about forty-eight hours an inflammatory erup- 
tion appears on the surface of the skin, attended by pain, 
swelling, itching, and fever. The eruptions sometimes 
suppurate, after which, the inflammation subsides, ané the 
ulcers heal in a short time ; but the patient frequently re- 
mains blind for several days. It operates, however, some- 
what differently in different constitutions ; and what is 
singular, some constitutions are incapable of being poison- 
ed with it at all: The remedies are bloodletting ; when 
the symptoms are violent, smart purging, especially by 
sea water; cold water, or ice, or a wash of spirits of sal 
ammoniac diluted with water; or of lead water applied to 
the parts. Dr. Barton has always found a solution of 
corrosive sublimate in water, to answer the purpose of ef- 
fecting a speedy cure. | 
~ One case of the remarkable effects of this poison has 
fallen under the observation of the compiler of this yvo- 
lume. The patient, having incautiously expressed a quan- 
tity of the juice from the leaves of a species of rhus, was 
soon after attacked with violent inflammation, eruption,’ 
and swelling of the whole body, with fever and extreme 
pain. The whole surface of the body, swelling of the 
head, and blindness, exhibited the appearance of the most 
malignant kind of small pox; ard so obstinate were the 
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dangerous symptoms, that with the loss ‘of his hair and 
nails, it was several weeks before a cure was effected. 
Dr. T. Horsefield, in his excellent inaugural dissertas 
tion on the rhus vernix, rhus radicans, and rhus glabrum, 
declares his full conviction, after many judicious experi- 
ments, that the rhus vernix is the true varnish tree of Ja- 
an, described by Kempfer. He found that the greatest 
Riaaiity of juice was obtained from incisions made in the 
tree about the middle of May. Thunbery, and others, 
are also of opinion, that the Japanese varnish so much 
celebrated, may be obtained from our native rhus. Itis 
a subject undoubtedly worthy of attention. 
» A singular instance is related in the Medical Reposito- 
ry. of. the poisonous effects of the rhus vernix on a swarm 
of bees, the whole of which the day after they attached 
themselves to the branch, were found dead, and their bo- 
dies turned black, and swelled to nearly twice their natu- 
ral size. | at 


Rises. Currant tree. The fruit. 


The fruit of the red, and white currants of our gardens: 
dre greatly esteemed for their pleasant and: nutritive 
qualities. ma 

In fevers, the juice of currants, when mixed with an. 
equal quantity of sugar, and made into a jelly, is cooling, 
and, grateful to the stomach; being in a slight degree. 
astringent and antiseptick. Currant wine, with the addi- 
tion of water, is an excellent beverage during the heat, 
of summer. Various receipts are given for making, this 
liquor in the Dom, Encyclopedia. | 
Black currant is found growing, naturally, near Kenne- 
beck river, and they are also cultivated in gardens.. 

‘his fruit is reputed to be very wholesome, and their 
juice is frequently boiled down into an extract or syrup 
with sugar, in which state it is called rob, and much es- 
teemed.in sore throats of the inflammatory. kind.—The 
fruit is often put into rum or brandy instead of black cher-: 
ries, An infusion of the young roots is useful in fevers. of 
the eruptive kind ; and in the dysenterick fevers of cattle. 
_ Wine made from black currants has been found exceed- 


“ipalyieliicagions in pneumonia and other pulmonick fevers, 
Ww. 


vhen of a malignant nature, and: should. be administered: 
ina liberal, manner. 
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Riciwus Communts. Palma Christi. The seeds and their 
fixed oil, called castor oil. . 


The palma christi is a native of the West Indies, and 
flourishes extremely well in almost every part of the 
United States. In Georgia and South Carolina, its growth 
is very luxuriant, rising to the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet, even without the assistance of the hand of culture, 
and exhibiting a beautiful appearance. In Mr. Drayton’s 
history of South Carolina, it is asserted that its produce 
is from one hundred to one hundred and fifty gallons of 
oil per acre. Estimating this at two dollars per gallon, 
the ordinary price, it will be found to afford ample en- 
couragement for its extensive cultivation, especially since 
the plant is not liable to be greatly affected. by the vicissi- 
tudes of the season. It answers best in a rich sandy soil, 
and the seed should be put in early in the spring. The 
seeds are about the size of small beans, which, in their 
brittle shells, contain white kernels, of a sweet, oily, but 
somewhat nauseous taste. The skin is extremely acrid, 
and one or two of the seeds swallowed entire, operate asi 
a drastick purgative or emetick. 

The kernels yield almost a fourth part of their weight 
of a bland fixed oil, commonly called castor oil. 

It is obtained, from them either by expression or decoc- 
tion with water. The former method is practised in Eu- 
rope; the latter in Jamaica. To increase the product, 
it. 1s common to parch the seeds over the fire, before the 
oil is extracted from them; but the oil thus obtained, is 
greatly inferiour to that prepared by cold expression, or 
simple decoction, and is apt to become rancid. The most 
eligible method is, to shell the seeds and boil them in 
water; as the oil rises, skim it off. This oil is sweet, 
without bad taste, or smell, and as clear as olive oil ; and 
may be kept much longer than that obtained by expres- 
sion, because the water detains the mucilage, which abounds 
in the expressed oil, and disposes it the sooner to become 
rancid, and unfit for internal use. Genuine castor oil is 
thick and viscid, of a whitish colour, insipid or sweetish 
to the taste, and without, smell, | 

Castor oil is a gentle and useful purgative ; it in gene- 
ral produces its effects without. griping, and may be given 
with safety, where acrid: purgatives are improper, as in 
colick, calculus, gonorrhea, &c. It is also one of the best. 
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vermifuges, and a most efficacious remedy for the dry 
bellyache and iliack passion, when administered in proper 
doses, to children and adults; viz. the dose for the for- 
mer, from one to two teaspoonfuls ; and the latter, a table 
spoonful, repeated every two or three hours. — Half a tea- 
spoonful has been given with success to new-born infants, 
for lubricating the intestines, dnd expelling the meconium. 
As patients in general havea great aversion to this oil in 
its pure state, it may be taken swimming either in a glass 
of peppermint, or simple water, or in the form of an emul- 
sion, with mucilage, or with the addition of a small quan- 
tity of rum. 

Castor oil is an excellent cathartick in dysentery ; 
sheathing the intestines from acrimony and irritation, and 
well adapted to relieve tormina and tenesmus. In obsti- 
nate constipation, in hemorrhoides, and in the diseases of 
lying-in women, it is extremely valuable. It may be most 
conveniently exhibited in the form of oleaginous mixture. 
Castor oil, one ounce. Powdered gum arabick, two 
drachms. Loaf sugar, one drachm. Laudanum, forty 
drops. Cinnamon or mint water, two ounces,m. Dose, 
a table spoonful, every hour or two. 


Rosa Gauuica. Red Rose. The petals. 


The gallica, French or common red rose, has large, 
spreading, half double, deep red flowers. It has not the 
fragrance of the damask rose ; but the beautiful colour of 
its petals, and their pleasant astringency, have rendered 
them officinal. It must however be remarked, that their 
odour is increased by drying, while that of the damask 
and moss roses is almost destroyed. 


Rosa Damascena. Damask Rose. The petals. 


This is justly termed the queen of flowers, and both its _ 
elegance and fragrance have rendered it the favourite or- 
nament of every garden. It is sometimes called Dutch 
hundred leaved rose. The damask rose yields on distil- 
lation, a small portion of butyrous oil, together with a 
water, which possesses the odour and taste of the roses, 
and are generally esteemed for the agreeable flavour they 
impart to culinary preparations, and also to cordials. A 
valuable perfume is obtained from the flowers by dis- 
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tillation, called ottar or essence of roses. The true ottar 
of roses is sold in the East Indies, at the exorbitant price 
of twenty guineas and upwards per ounce. It is doubt- 
less the most elegant perfume in vegetable nature; as a 
single drop imparts its fragrance throughout the room 
er dwelling, and suppresses other less agreeable odours. 


Rosa Canina. Dog Rose. The fruit, called hips. 


The common wild briar, or hip tree, an indigenous plant, 
growing in woods and hedges. - In the month of June it 
ears oval flowers, which are succeeded by red egg shaped 
berries. It is the fruit of this shrub, that is employed in 
Britain by the apothecary for making the conserve of 
hips. The pulp of the fruit, besides saccharine matter, 
contains citrick acid, which gives it an acid taste. 


Rosmarinus Orricivauis. Rosemary. The flowering tops: 


Rosemary is a shrubby perennial, which grows wild in 
the south of Europe, and is cultivated in gardens. It has 
a fragrant smell, and a warm pungent bitterish taste, ap- 
proaching to those of lavender: the leaves and tender 
tops are strongest; next to these the cup of the flower ; 
the flowers themselves are considerably the weakest, but 
most pleasant. From the leaves, tops, and flowers of 
this plant an essential oil is prepared ; or, when distilled 
with spirit of wine, they afford the celebrated Hungary 
water. 

These liquid medicines are esteemed excellent cepha- 
licks, in nervous and hysterical affections, and have been 
found eminently serviceable in apoplexies, palsies, and 
vertigoes, in which cases they are sparingly applied to the 
temples.and forehead. 


Rusgia Tinctorum. JMadder. The root. 


Madder is perennial, and grows wild in some parts of 
Britain, but the dyers are principally supplied with it 
from Zealand, where it is cultivated in large quantities. 

The roots consist of articulated fibres, about the thick- 
ness of a quill, which are red throughout ; have a weak 
smell, and a bitterish astringent taste. For the use of 
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dyers, they are first peeled and dried, then bruised and 
packed in barrels. 

The root of the common or wild madder is an excellent 
detergent, and aperient ; on which account it has been 
highly recommended in visceral obstructions, particularly 
of the uterus ; in coagulations of the blood, induced either 
by falls or bruises ; in the beginning of dropsical com- 
plaints, and especially in the rickets. It may be given 
pulverized in doses of from five to fifteen grains to chil- 
dren; and from half to a whole drachm, three or four 
limes in a day, to adults. When taken internally, it pos- 
sesses the remarkable quality of tinging the urine of a 
deep red colour, and produces similar effects on the bones 
of animals, if eaten with other food. Madder might be 
profitably cultivated in the United States. 


Rusvus Vittosus. High Blackberry. 


Rusus Procumspens. Low or Running Blackberry, ey. 
Dewberry, The roots. 


These require no description ; but their valuable pro- 
perties merit the attention of every medical practitioner. 
In domestick practice the roots of blackberry have ac- 
quired great confidence where they have been used for 
their astringent virtues in the various forms of bowel af- 
fections. [tis deserving of the highest praise, as one of 
the most active and effectual vegetable astringents which 
our country produces. The low blackberry or dewberry 
is the one commonly preferred, and the root is more as- 
stringent than the leaves or fruit. It is exhibited in de- 
coction, in the quantity of a teacup full for an adult, ora 
table spoonful for children, several times in aday. One 
ounce of the root gives to a pint of water the praper 
strength. The diseases in which it displays its efficacy, . 
are dysentery in its closing stage, chronick diarrhoea, and 
cholera infantum, to check inordinate evacuations, after 
purgatives have been duly employed. Professor Chap- 
man of Philadelphia, in his practical lectures, has extol- 
led the root of this vegetable as an astringent of superiour 
powers, and thinks it well adapted to a depraved state of 
the stomach and digestive organs, Dr. Mease, in his 
edition of the Domestick Encylopedia, says, “ A jell 
made of blackberries, when on the turn from red to black, 
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is much used in the United States for the gravel. A 
friend of the editor, subject to this disease, spoke highly 
in praise of the remedy.”’ It is not improbable that a 
decoction of the root would be still more efficacious in the 
same complaint, and that it may be extended to other 
diseases also. We may perhaps anticipate the time, when 
this vegetable will be received as an acquisition to our 
materia medica; and as it is a cheap and pleasant medi- 
cine, easy to be procured in every situation, it should be 
recommended to general attention. 


Rumex Britannica. Yellow rooted Water Dock. The 
root and leaves. 


It grows in peat marshes, wet ditches, pools, at the 
sides of rivers, and in shallow water. It flowers in July 
and August, and is succeeded by large seeds. This plant 
affords a medicine of considerable efficacy, when applied 
externally, as a wash for spongy, putrid gums; its roots 
when pulverized have been found excellent for cleaning 
the teeth. “These roots are ofa bitter, astringent taste, 
and have often been employed for the cure of scorbutick 
and cutaneous disorders, whether administered internally, 
or applied externally in ointments, cataplasms, lotions, 
or fomentations. Decoctions of the leaves are, likewise, 
an efficacious laxative, and have been taken with advan- 
tage in rheumatick pains,and chronical diseases, occasion- 
ed by costiveness, or by visceral obstructions. The dose 
usually given, is a decoction of half an ounce of the fresh 
roots, or from one to two drachms of them, in a dry state. 

The Indians, says Dr. Cutler, used the root of water 
dock with great success in cleansing foul ulcers. It is 
said, they endeavoured to keep it a secret from the Euro- 
peans. 

Dr. Withering says, he saw an ill conditioned ulcer in 
the mouth, which had destroyed the palate, cured by 
washing the mouth with a decoction of this root, and 
drinking a small quantity of the same decoction daily. 


Rumex Crispus. Curled Dock. The. root. — 


This iscommon about barn yards and in pasture grounds ; 
flowering in June. Root fusiform, perennial. Stem fur- 
rowed; smooth. Calix valves ovate, entire, graniferous. 
Leaves lanceolate, acute, waved and curled on the mar- 
gine Racemes of half whorls, leafy towards the base. 

AS 
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The roots of this plant possess some purgative pro- 
perties. The seeds are said to have been given with ad- 
vantage indysentery. The fresh roots, bruised and made 
into an ointment or decoction, are frequently employed by 
the country people to cure the itch. Some instances 
have occurred among the country people, of ill condition- 
ed ulcers, and hard tumours having been entirely removed 
by the application of the bruised roots, or a decoction of 
the same. ! 


Ruta Graveotens. Rue. The herb. 


This is a small shrubby plant met with in gardens, where 
it flowers in June, and holds its green leaves through 
the winter. It has a strong ungrateful smell, and a bit- 
terish, penetrating taste; the leaves when in full vigour, 
are extremely acrid, insomuch as to inflame and blister 
the skin if much handled. Former writers on materia 
medica have entertained a very high opinion of the me- 
dicinal virtues of this plant, and it is still retained in the 
Massachusetts and other pharmacopeeias. It has been 
considered as powerfully stimulating, attenuating, and 
detergent, and hence, in cold phlegmatick habits it quick- 
ens the circulations, dissolves tenacious juices, opens 
obstructions of the excretory glands, and promotes the 
fluid secretions. Boerhaave is extravagant in his praises 
of the essential oil and distilled water of rue, for their effi- 
‘cacy in promoting sweat and perspiration, and for the 
«cure of the hysterick passion and of epilepsies, and for 
expelling poison. In modern practice, rue is not regard- 
ed as possessing much power as a remedy. 


SaccHarum Orricinarum. Sugar Cane. Sugar. 


a. brown, or impure. 
& double refined, or most pure. 


The sugar cane grows wild in both the Indies, and 
forms the principal object of cultivation in the West 
Indies. 

It grows to the height of from three and a half to seven, 
and sometimes to twelve feet, in strong, deep lands. 
When ripe it assumes a fine straw colour, and is usually 
cut at the age of twelve or fifteen months, according to 
the season, or the nature of the soil. — as 

Sugar is principally obtained from the plant by boiling 
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down its expressed juice, with the addition of a certain. 
proportion of lime or potass, uatil the greater part “be- 
disposed to concrete into brownish or yellowish crystal- 
line grains. In this dry state, it is called raw or muscovado. 
sugar, and is sent to Europe, where it is subsequently re- 
fined. This is performed by dissolving it in water, boiling 
the solution with lime water, clarifying it with blood or 
white of eggs, and straining it through woollen bags.. 
The solution, when in a proper state, is poured into coni- 
cal forms of unglazed earthen ware, where it concretes. 
into a mass of irregular crystals. The syrup, which hag 
not been crystallized, is then permitted torun off through 
a hole in the apex of the cone. The upper or broad end 
of the cone is then covered with moist clay, the water of 
which gradually penetrates into the sugar, and displaces 
a quantity of syrup, which would otherwise be retained in 
it, and discolour it. It is then carefully dried, and gets 
the name of loaf or lump sugar. When the solution, and 
other steps of the process are repeated, the sugar is then 
said to be double refined. Sugar is sometimes made to 
assume a more regular form of erystallization, by earry- 
ing the evaporation only to a certain length, and then 
permitting the syrup to cool slowly: in this form it is 
ealled brown or white sugar candy, according to the de- 
gree of its purity. 3 
Sugar is a very wholesome and powerful article of 
nourishment ; for during crop time, the negroes in the 
West Indies, notwithstanding their increased labours,. 
always grow fat. It produces. no particular effect as a 
medicine, except that the coarser and impure kinds are 
slightly purgative. In pharmacy, it is principally employ- 
ed to cover bad tastes, to give form, and to preserve more 
active substances. In using it for the last purpose, we 
must always remember, that if the proportion of sugar 
employed be too small, it will promote instead of retard-. 
ing the fermentation of the articles it is intended to pre- 
serve. Molasses or treacle is a very impure syrup, which 
remains after refining the sugar. Treacle is applied to 
many domestick economical purposes ;. and, in_ hospital 
practice, may supersede the use of sugar in many instan- 
ces. Sugar candy is used by persons labouring under 
hoarseness and coughs ;. the violence of which it contri- 
butes to relieve, by lubricating the membranes,. and pro-- 
moting expectoration. . 
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Sauix Anpa, White Willow. The bark, and the bark of 
the root. 


The species or varieties of the willow, which have been 
noticed by botanical writers, are very numerous ; and it 
is probable that the bark of all of them possesses "proper- 
ties in many respects similar. In 1763, Mr. Stone, an 
English clergyman, presented a paper to the Royal So- 
ciety, on the beneficial effects of the salix alba, or white 
willow, in intermittent fevers; and Dr. Cullen, on this 
authority, and from the sensibie qualities it possesses, 
recommends it, in his Materia Medica, as a substitute for 
the cinchona. Mr. Stone gathered the bark in summer, 
when it was full of sap; dried it by a gentle heat, and 
gave a drachm of ,it powdered every four hours, betwixt 
the fits. In afew obstinate cases he mixed it with one 
fifth part of the cinchona. Some judicious physicians 
here, says Dr. Cutler, made trial of the bark of white wil- 
low, and recommend it as a valuable substitute for the 
Peruvian bark. They have used principally the bark of 
the root. 


Sauix Latirotra. Broad leaved Willow, The bark. 


This possesses greater medicinal properties than any of 
the other species of salix ; and is now substituted by many 
British physicians for the Peruvian bark. Three British 
pamphlets upon this subject have been published within 
a few years; the last, by Dr. Wilkinson, (1803) is replete 
with encomiums on the remedy in question. This species 
of salix may be distinguished by the shape of its leaves 
from all others, except the salix pentandra, or bay leaved 
willow. But the leaves of the latter are smooth and 
shining, and of a deeper green; nor have they the downy 
appearance on the under surface, which is so remarkable 
in the salia caprea, or latifolia. It is found in woods and 
hedges, on hilly situations, and delights in cold, clayey, 
moist ground. The most proper time to gather the bark, 
is in May or June. It should be cut in small pieces, and 
dried inthe shade. ‘This bark is very astringent to the 
taste, and somewhat bitter, but it loses the latter quality 
when dry. Dr. Wilkinson directs one ounce and a half 
of the coarse powder of the bark to be infused in one 
quart of water for six hours; then to boil it over a gentle 
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fre for a quarter of an hour, and strain for use: of this 
the ordinary dose is two or three large spoonfuls, three or 
four times a day; but in the ague and fever, one or two 
ounces may be given every third hour, in the interval of 
the fit. The strong decoction of this bark resembles port 
wine in colour, for which, by several who have seen it in 
vials, it has been mistaken. 

Dr. Wilkinson relates sixteen cases of disease, in which 
this bark was employed with decided advantage, and from 
which he does not hesitate to assign to it virtues greatly 
superiour fo those of the cinchona: in particular, he re- 
lates a case of extreme emaciation from an ulcerated foot, 
which was perfectly cured, after having resisted the con- 
tinued use of Peruvian bark, and the exertion of the phy- 
sicians of two publick charities. It is doubtless a remedy 
of considerable efficacy, and is strongly recommended on 
account of its cheapness, and the facility of procuring it. 
It appears to be useful in mest cases where the cinchona 
is usually resorted to. | 

The attention of medical men should be directed to the 
inquiry, whether the salix latifolia may be found in the 
United States, as it promises to afford a valuable substi- 
tute for the cinchona; the price of which has become ex- 
orbitant, and its quality greatly impaired by base and 
fraudulent adulterations. 


Satvia Orricinatis. Sage. The leaves. 


The leaves of the sage have a peculiar aromatick smell, 
and a warm aromatick taste, with some degree of bitter-. 
ness and astringency. | 

In its effects, sage agrees with other aromaticks. It is 
stimulant, carminative, and tonick. In cold, phlegmatick 
habits, it excites appetite, and proves serviceable in debi- 
lities of the nervous system. ‘The best preparation for 
these purposes, is an infusion of the dry leaves, drank as 
tea; or a tincture, or extract, made with rectified spirit, 
taken in proper doses ; these contain the whole virtues of 
the sage; the distilled water and essential oil, only its 
warmth and aromatick quality, without any of its rough- 
ness or bitterness. 

Aqueous infusions of the leaves, with the addition of a_ 
little lemon juice, prove a useful diluting drink in febrile 
disorders, being sufficiently agreeable to the palate. 
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Sampucus Niara. Common Elder. The inner bark, 
flowers, and berries. 


This tree is frequent in hedges; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruit in September. ‘The berries contain malick 
acid, and have a sweetish, not unpleasant taste; never- 
theless, eaten in substance, they offend the stomach. 

The expressed juice, inspissated to the consistence of 
a rob, proves a useful aperient medicine; it opens ob- 
structions of the viscera, promotes the natural evacua- 
tions, and, if continued a length of time, does considerable 
service in various chronical disorders. A syrup made 
from the expressed juice of the berries, to which one 
third of the quantity of brandy is added, has been found 
useful in the bowel complaints of children. 

The inner green bark of its trunk is greatly cathartick. 
An infusion of it in wine, or the expressed juice, in the 
dose of half an ounce or more, is said to purge mode- 
rately; and, in smaller doses, to prove an efficacious 
deobstruent, capable of promoting all the fluid se- 
cretions. 

The young leaf buds are strongly purgative, and act 
with so much violence, as to be deservedly accounted un- 
safe. The flowers are very different in quality ; these have 
an agreeable aromatick flavour, which they yield in dis- 
tillation with water, and impart by infusion to vinous and 
spirituous liquors. 


SANGUINARIA CanapENsis. Blood Root. The root. 


This indigenous plant is common in the United States, 
and is called also puccoon,.red root, Indian paint, turme- 
rick, &c. It grows in rich woodland, and flowers in April. 
The leaves are roundish, one only to a stalk, and deeply 
indented ; stems naked, supporting single flowers 3 5 blos- 
soms white. The stalk is six or eight. inches long, and 
of the thickness of a quill. Externally the root is of a 
brownish red colour. When the fresh root is broken, a 
bright or orange coloured juice issues from it. ‘The Indians 
used it for painting themselves, and highly esteemed it 
for its medicinal virtues. ‘The powdered root, in doses 
of fifteen or twenty grains, is powerfully emetick, but it 
must be given with caution. Eight grains’is a mild dose. 
According to Dr. Downy’s inaugural dissertation, the 
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leaves and seeds of the plant are a powerful and diffusible 
stimuli, promote sweat, and are given in Maryland with 
that view to horses to promote the shedding of their coat. 
The seeds are said, by the late Dr. Barton, to possess near- 
ly the same quality of those of stramonium, inducing fever, 
delirium, dilated pupil, &c. A deleterious property re- 
sides also in the leaves. The root is the only part used 
in medicine, and is found to be a good expectorant, and 
apparently allied in properties to rattle snake root. It 
has recently been found to be a valuable substitute for 
digitalis in the cure of coughs and pneumonick com- 
plaints. According to the experience of professor Smith 
it possesses the same power of diminishing the frequency 
of the pulse as the digitalis when exhibited with the same 
views, and is equally efficacious in pulmonick affections, 
and is much less apt to induce debility and dangerous 
consequences. In acute rheumatism he gives it in’ the 
form of infusion, and in such doses as to produce a sense 
of weakness, and repeats the dose two or. three times in - 
twenty-four hours, until it diminishes the febrile heat and 
frequency ofthe pulse. Dr. Smithhas recently had many 
opportunities of witnessing the beneficial effects of blood 
root in diseases of the lungs and croup, in which last he 
deems it a sovereign remedy. The case of a woman la- 
bouring under croup was so violent that the professor 
found the attending physician prepared for the operation 
of opening the trachea. He gave a strong infusion of 
blood root in table spoonful doses repeated once in twen- 
ty minutes, and in two hours the disease was cured so far 
that she breathed with perfect ease. He has witnessed 
the effects in several cases where it was equally and as 
speedily beneficial.* 

Professor Bigelow has ascertained by chemical analy- 
sis, that the root of sanguinaria consists of a resinous, a 
bitter, an acrid and colouring principle, together with 

.fecula and fibrous or woody portion; and that its medi- 
cinal properties are those ofanacrid narcotick. Ina dose 
of from eight to twenty grains of the fresh powdered root 
it occasions heart burn, nausea, faintness, and frequently 
vertigo and diminished vision. At length vomiting en- 
sues, but in this operation it is less certain than other 
emeticks in common use. When given in smaller doses 
such as produce nausea without vomiting, and repeated 
at frequent intervals, it lessens the frequency of the pulse 


* His letters to the author. 
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in a manner somewhat analogous to the operation of digi- 


talis. Dr. Bigelow cites professor Smith, and professor 
Ives, of New Haven, relative to the medical: virtues of 
sanguinaria; the former gentleman, in a paper on_ this 
plant, published in the London medical transactions, 
states, that he found the powdered root to operate vio- 
lently as an emetick, producing great prostration of 
strength during its‘operation, which continued for some 
time. Snuffed up the nostrils it proved sternutatory, leav- 
ing a sensation of heat. Applied to fungus flesh it proved 
escharotick, and several polypiof the soft kind were cured 
by it in his hands. He found it of great use in the in- 
cipient stages of pulmonary consumption; and acute rheu- 
matism and jaundice was relieved by its use. Profes- 
sor Ives has administered the blood root with great suc- 
cess in typhoid pneumonia, in plethorick constitutions 
when respiration is very dilficult, the cheeks and hands 
become livid, the pulse full, soft, vibrating, and easily 
compressed,—the blood root has done more to obviate 


the symptoms and remove the disease, than any remedy 


which he has used. In such cases he observes, the dose 
must be large in proportion to the violence of the disease, 
and often repeated until it excites vomiting, or relieves 
the symptoms. He infuses from a scruple to half a 
drachm of the powdered root in half a gill of hot water, 
and gives one or two tea spoonfuls every half hour in 
urgent cases until the effect is produced. ‘This treatment 
has often removed the symptoms ina few hours. Dr. 
Ives thinks highly of its use in influenza and phthisis, 
and particularly in hooping cough. He also states. that 
given in large doses sufficient to produce full vomiting, 
it often removes the croup, if administered in the first 
stages. It has been given, he remarks, for many years 
in the country, some physicians relying wholly on this 
remedy for the cure of croup. Dr. Bigelow states, that 


~ 


Dr. Macbride, of Charleston, South Carolina, has found . 


the blood root useful in hydrothorax, given in doses of 
sixty drops of the tineture ter de die, and increased until 
nausea followed each dose. In torpor of the liver,  at- 
tended with colick, and yellowness of the skin, and also in 
jaundice, he has used the puccoon with evident advantage. 


He prefers the pill or powder, (dose from two to five 


grains) and vinous infusion to the spirituous tincture. In 
the New England journal, volume eighth, is published a 
very excellent communication from Dr. William Tully, of 
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Connecticut, containing a summary of the experience of 
himself and friends, who have administered the blood root 
extensively. He observes, ‘In moderate doses it in- 
creases the excitement of the sanguiferous system, auge 
ments the action of the lymphaticks of the viscera, ex- 
cites appetite and promotes digestion. In larger doses, it 
nauseates, diminishes sanguiferous action, and still fur- 
ther increased, it vomits. In improper quantities, it vo- 
mits with much violence, produces heart burn, faintness, 
dizziness, diminished vision, and great prostration of 
strength. It may be considered as tonick, deobstruent, 
emetick, narcotick, sternutatory, antipsoraic, and escha- 
rotick. By suitable management, and qualification, it 
may be able to produce the most useful effects of squill 
and senega, without their tendency to vomit and purge; 
of foxglove, without danger of prostrating the powers of 
life; of ammoniacum, and guaiacum, without their occa- 
sional irritation; and of the mineral. tonicks, without their 
slowness. As an emetick, the powder or pill may be ad- 
ministered in ‘doses of ten or twenty grains, or better, an 
infusion or decoction, made in the proportions of one: 
drachm of the root, to four ounces of water, which may be 
given in doses of twoor four drachms to be repeated at 
short intervals, till it vomits. For this purpose, it may 
frequently be used with advantage, to remove that state 
of predisposition to disease, which is marked by languor, 
lassitude, anorexia, &c. . Also in the early stages of pneu- 
monicula, pneumonia typhoides, catarrh, and _phthisis 
pulmonalis ; and likewise in pertussis, and icterus. If 
given early in cynanche trachealis, it may be considered 
as almost a specifick. As a deobstruent, tonick, and nar- 
cotick, the powder or pill may be given, at regular and 
short intervals, in doses of three or five grains, or the 
tincture or wine, made in the proportion of two ounces of 
the root to one pound of spirit or wine, commencing with 
about fifteen drops, at periods of three, four, or six hours, 
and gradually increasing the quantity, as the stomach 
will bear, to sixty or eighty. When administered with 
these intentions, it should almost always be combined with 
opium, which not only increases its general efficacy, but 
lessens its nauseating tendency. For all the variety of 
cases to which it is adapted, with these views, but two 
forms are necessary ; and these seem preferable to every 
other. The first, which is more especially intended for 
children, may consist of equal parts of camphorated tincs 
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ture of opium, and ‘tincture, or wine of sanguinaria; the 
second, which will commonly be more proper for adults, 
is formed of one part simple tincture’ of opium, and 


three parts tincture, or wine of sanguinaria. It is 


remarkable, that blood root, although not known to 
purge, or, strictly speaking, to prove laxative when taken 
by itself, is nevertheless capable of completely obviating 
any constipating effect from opium combined with it, 
even when in considerably larger proportion than is here 
recommended, and that too in habits naturally .costive ; 
and although it seems -never to be diaphoretick, yet it is 
usually -an efficacious expectorant. The diseases in 
which it may be advantageously used, in the last men- 
tioned forms, and in the last mentioned intentions, are, 
‘st. Pneumonicula, or that sub-acute inflammation of 
the lungs, which in consumptive habits, so often precedes 
a rapid phthisis. After a slow cathartick of calomel, 
suitable epispasticks, and perhaps calomel and opium in 
small doses, sufficient to produce a very slight effect upon 


the mouth, the remainder of the cure may in general be 
trusted to sanguinaria and opium. 2d. In pneumonia ty- 
phoides, after proper evacuations, and blistering, ‘it 
proves an important adjuvant to the course customarily 
necessary. Indeed, in quite moderate cases, the prepa- 


rations in question are alone amply sufficient for the 


secondary stages. 3d. In catarrh, after evacuations, 


nothing more than sanguinaria, in the first form of combi- 
nation, is commonly necessary. 4th. In confirmed phthi- 
sis pulmonalis, this article, for the purpose of combating 


and palliating symptoms, and thus prolonging the life of 
‘the patient, is perhaps of more value than any thing else. 


5th. In pertussis, if vigorously administered, and faithful- 
ly persevered in, it is one of the best remedies. 6th. In 
icterus, it excites healthy action in the liver, and gives 
tone. 7th. Inhydrothorax, notdepending upon organick 
affection, simple blood root, given three or four times a 
day, in a nauseating dose, and continued for several 
weeks, often lessens the frequency of the pulse, occasions 
absorption of the fluid, and leaves the system in such a 
state of tone, as to prevent a return of the complaint. 
8th. In rheumatismus, in a variety of cases, it has been 
found, with sufficient opium, to supply the place of guaia- 
cum. 9th. In asthenic amenorrhcea, or clorosis, it 
sometimes restores tone, and proves emmenagogue. 10th. » 
fn gonorrhea, and the bites of venomous reptiles, it may 
be considered as efficacious for internal use, as any reme- 
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dies hitherto proposed. 11th. In many of those cases of 
debility, and loss of appetite, in which quassia, colomba, 
or gentian are used in combination with super-sulphate 
of zinc, blood root alone is a good substitute for the me- 
tallick tonick. 

It is a circumstance, which greatly lessens the value of 
blood root, that its powers are very much impaired by age. 
The recently dried root possesses the greatest activity, 
but in the course of a few months, its. virtues are diminish- 
ed, as much as one half, and perhaps more. The same 
is true of the tincture, and the wine, but the latter re- 
tains its efficacy the longest. The dose, therefore, must 
be in some measure regulated by the age of the prepa- 
ration.”’ 

The above consideration alone is. sufficient’ to induce 
physicians to cultivate this plant in their gardens, and to 
prepare the medicine for their own use. If it be planted 
In rich shady borders, it flourishes well, and the large 
leaves and blossoms make an agreeable appearance soon 
after the frost is out of the ground. | 


Sapo. Soap. Prepared with oil of olives and soda, call- 
ed castile soap. | | 


Soap is a composition of fixed alkaline salt, in a state 
of combination with animal or vegetable oil; it is some-. 
times dry, and hard; at others, soft and liquid; being 
manufactured various ways, with and without heat.. 

The only difference in the various kinds of manu- 
factured soap, is, in the oils employed in the compo- 
sition. Thus, the common hard soap is prepared from 
the caustick ley, with the addition of tallow. The 
Venice, Alicant or Spanish soap, with olive oil; green. 
soap, with that of rape, hemp, or linseed; black soap, 
with train oil; and, lastly, the ordinary soft soap, is 
formed by using potass as a substitute for soda, together 
with tallow, or train oil, to. which is added a large quan- 
tity of common salt. 

The perfumed compounds, known under the names. 
of palm, violet, almond, or other soaps, are pre- 
pared in a similar manner; the oils of such vegetable 
substances being employed instead of those of the. 
usual kind. 

The alkaline soaps have an unpleasant taste, and a 
peculiar smell; form a milky solution with water, and 
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a'transparent one with alcohol, and are powerfully de- 
tergent. 

The only species which is ‘officinal in our pharmaco- 
peia, is that composed of olive oil and soda. It is only 
prepared in the countries which produce the oil. For 
medicinal use, we prefer the Spanish. a 

It shonld be white and hard, dissolved entirely in 
water and in alcohol, forming with the former a milky, 
and with the latter a transparent solution; the solution 
should froth freely on agitation. It should not be varie- 
gated in its colour, feel greasy or moist, or be covered 
with a saline efflorescence ; and the solutions should not 
have a rancid smell or taste. Some of the foreign dis- 
pensatories are so very particular about the nature of the 
soap, used in medicine, as to direct it to be prepared by 
the apothecary, by simply triturating (without the assis- 
tance of heat) Provence oil, with half its weight of a 
solution of soda, of the specifick gravity of 1.375, until 
they unite. 

Soap is decomposed by all the acids, earths, and 
earthy and metalline salts. The acids combine with the 
alkali and separate the oil. ‘The earths form an insoluble 
earthy soap with the oil, and separate the alkali; while 
with the salts there is a mutual decomposition, their acid 
combines with the alkali, and earthy, or metalline soaps 
are formed. 

The detergent property of soap, or the power it pos- 
sesses of rendering oily and resinous substances miscible 
with water, has given rise’ to very erroneous notions of 
its medical virtues. It was supposed to render such sub- 
stances more readily soluble in the juices of the stomach, 
and in the fluids of the body, and to be well fitted for 
dissolving such oily and unctuous matters as it may meet 
with in the body, attenuating viscid juices, opening ob- 
structions of the viscera, and deterging all the vessels it 
passes through. 

It has likewise been supposed a powerful menstruum 
for the urinary calculus; and a solution of soap in lime 
water, has been considered as one of the strongest dis- 
solvents that can be taken with safety into the stomach; 
for the virtue of this;composition has been thought con- 
‘siderably greater than the ageregate of the dissolving 
powers of the soap and lime water when unmixed. 

How erroneous these ideas are, appears evidently, 
when we recollect the very easy decomposition of soap, 
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which renders it perfectly impossible that it should enter 
the circulating system, or indeed come into contract with 
the fluids even of the mouth, without being decomposed. 
As to the solution of soap in lime water, we may observe 
that it is only a clumsy way of exhibiting a solution of 
soda ; for the soap is decomposed, an insoluble soap of 
lime is formed, and the soda remains in solution. The 
internal use of soap should therefore be confined, in our 
opinion, to the giving form to other substances which 
are not decomposed by it, and to decompose metallick 
poisons when they have been taken into the stomach. 
For this last purpose, a teacupful of a i. soap, in 
four times its weight of water, may be drank every three 
or four minutes, untila sufficient quantity be taken. 

Applied externally, it is a very powerful detergent, 
and combines the stimulating properties of the alkali with 
the lubricating nature of the oil. In this way it often 
proves a powerful discutient, and a useful application to 
sprains and bruises. A weak solution of it in water 
forms an excellent injection in virulent gonorrhea. 


Scinta Manrivima. Squill. The root. 


The squill is a perennial bulbous rooted plant, which 
grows wild on the sandy shores of Spain, Portugal, and 
the Levant. The best sea-onions ought to be sound, 
fresh, and to contain a viscous juice; they are nauseous, 
bitter, and, if much handled, are so acrid as to ulcerate 
the skin. It is more commonly met with in the shops, in 
the form of dried scales, which should be brittle, semi- 
pellucid, smooth, but marked with lines, and when chewed, 
should feel tenacious, and taste very bitter, without mani- 
fest acrimony. 

The active constituent of the squill is the acrid prin- 
ciple ; and, therefore, it becomes almost inert by drying, 
or by being kept too long in the form of powder. The 
squill is a powerful stimulant, promoting the discharge 
ofurine; andif the patient be kept warm, a profuse per- 
spiration. 

It is chiefly employed in cases where the organs of 
respiration are clogged, or oppressed with mucus. 

When combined with nitre, in the proportion of from 
five to ten grains of the dried root, with a double quantity 
of nitre, it has been greatly extolled for its efficacy in 
dropsical swellings, and in inflammation of the kidneys. 
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If the squill be taken in a large dose,.it operates as an 
emetick ; and, in some persons, as a purgative. In some 
eases it produces even strangury, bloody urine, inflam- 
mation, and erosion of the stomach. In smaller doses, 
however, it proves a useful expectorant and diuretick, 
and is peculiarly serviceable in phlegmatick | habits, 
where the lungs are oppressed with viscid matter. 

Squills combined with calomel, two grains of the 
former to one grain of the latter, form one of. the most 
valuable remedies in dropsy, particularly hydrothorax. . 

The dose of squill is one or two grains, two or three 
times a day; and the most commodious form, unless when 
designed n emetick, is that of a bolus, or pill: though 
when mixed with honey into an oxymel, it affords a use- 
ful medicine in obstinate coughs. 


ScuTELLARIA Laterirtora. Blue Scull-cap. Hooded 
Willow Herb. The plant. 


The scutellaria is perennial, of which there are nume- 
rous species indigenous to the United States. The plant 
is found in great abundance on the banks of rivers and 
the borders of ponds; flowering in July or August. The 
stem is square, branched, and attains the height of from 
ene to three feet. ‘Fhe leaves are opposite, narrow- 
pointed, on long foot stalks. The racemes are axillary 
and lateral, bearing small violet coloured blossoms, in- 
termixed with small leaves.. The calyx is hooded, or 
helmet-formed, from whence originated the generick name 
of scull-cap or scutellaria. It is now introduced here on. 
account of its recently reputed efficacy as an antidote 
against the effects of canine madness. Should this plant 
ultimately prove a successful remedy for a disease so 
truly deplorable in its nature, and destructive in its. con- 
sequences, no encomiums can surpass its merit even if 
recorded in letters of gold. ‘The remedy was for many 
years a secret, in the possession of a family by the name 
_ of Lewis, in West Chester county, and in 1809 it was. 
promulgated by Mr. R. Bowne, of New York, accom- 
panied with strong evidence in favour of its antidotal 
powers. ‘To the publication of Mr. B. [Med. Repos. 
Hexade 3. Vol. 2. No. 3.] was annexed an accurate 
engraving of this species of scutellaria, yet in his descrip- 
tion he erroneously attached to it a specifick name be- 
longing to a different species, the scutellaria galericulata. 
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This last species is to be distinguished by its axillary 
flowers in pairs, on pedicles from the ale of the leaves, 
and pendulous. ¥ 3 

The medical. properties ascribed to scull-cap are those 
of an antidote against the effects of canine madness. Ina 
publication entitled, Observations on hydrophobia, by the 
compiler of this work, a mass of evidence in favour of the 
antidotal powers of this plant has been recorded. Nu- 
merous gazettes and journals have also teemed with 
encomiums on its preventive powers, and from sources so 
respectable as to claim attention and confidence; and 
where it has been most known and employed,it has been 
the most highly extolled. Dr. Vandeveer, . of New 
Jersey, being in possession of the secret, acquired ex- 
tensive popularity by his success; and he is said to have. 
declared, that during his practice he has prevented up- 
_ wards of three hundred persons from going mad, and that 
he never lost but one patient, to whom his medicine had 
been administered. From the high reputation, there- 
fore, of scull-cap, perhaps surpassing that of any other 
remedy, practitioners ought to resort to the use of it on 
any occasion which may offer, either in relieving mankind 
from this awful malady, or in arresting the devastation 
among the brute creation. The following is the manner 
in which Mr. Lewis and Dr. Vandeveer prepared and 
administered theremedy, The leaves should be gathered 
when in flower, carefully dried and reduced to a fine 
powder, and put into bottles well corked for use. When 
a person has received a bite by a mad dog, he must take 
of a strong infusion of the leaves or powder, a gill four or 
five times a day every other day. The day it is omitted he: 
must take a spoonful of the flowers of sal ngurs in the 
morning, fasting, and at bed time, in new milk, and ap- 
ply the pounded green herb to the wound every two 
hours, continuing the prescription for three weeks. For 
cattle or horses, he directs four times the quantity pre- 
scribed for a man. 

I have recently received some favourable accounts of 
the efficacy of scutellaria as an antispasmodick in cases 
of spasm and other nervous affections ; and as it has been 
exhibited in large quantities without producing unplea- 
sant effects, it should be recommended in all cases of trial, 
to be administered in unlimited doses disregarding the 
use of the sulphur as above directed. 
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SECALE Cornurum. Ergot, or Spurred Rye. 


The history and properties of this very singular pro- 
duction have attracted the attention of naturalists and 
physicians for more than two. centuries, and has re- 
cently excited an extraordinary degree of interest and 
speculation among the medical faculty of the United 
States. This substance is generated by a peculiar dis~ 
_ @ ease, which occasionally affects the grains of rye. It is 
by some naturalists called clavus, by others, secale cornu- 
tum. But by the French, this morbid substance is called 


ergot, from its resemblance to a cock’s spur. It is an en- 
larged, elongated seed, projecting out of a glume; of a 
black, or violet colour, externally, and whitish within; 


and when dry, of a brittle texture. It is found of different 
lengths and size, some growing to an inch or more in 
length, while others are less than the genuine grains of 
rye. Its form is in general crooked, angular, larger in 
the middle than at the extremities, which are either blunt 
or pointed. Some ears produce a few grains of ergot, with — 
small shrunk grains of rye intermixed, whilst others con- 
tain from ten to twenty ergots of different sizes. This 
diseased state of rye is said to be more frequent in newly 
cultivated ground ; and in wet seasons, and moist situa- 
tions, than in those more. dry; and both winter and spring 
grain are supposed to be equally liable to this vitiated 
production. Wheat is also often ergotted, but this is al- 
ways shorter and thicker than that from the ears of rye. 
Barley and oats are less frequently affected with this 
disease. , 
The deleterious character of ergot has been made a sub- 
ject of particular investigation by European authorities. 
In numerous publications of former times, it bas been an- 
nounced, thatin certain districts in France, and other parts 
-of Europe, such large proportion of rye has been infested 
with ergot, as to render the bread made from it destructive 
to health and life. That at six different periods, subse- 
_ quent to the year 1596, the inhabitants of those districts 
-~where ergot was most prevalent, were visited with epide- 
nical diseases of a malignant and fatal nature ; particu- 
‘arly violent spasmodick affections, and dry gangrene, or 
‘mortification of the extremities ; destroying the flesh and 
ligaments, and leaving the bones bare. In the year 1709, 
no less than five hundred patients were in the hospital of 
‘Orleans, in France, afflicted with diseases supposed to be 
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in consequence of eating bread impregnated with spurred 
. rye. By the same authorities we are apprized that vari- 
ous animals, such as sheep, @ogs, swine, and pouliry, be- 
ing fed with ergot by way of experiment, died. in great 
agonies; some convulsed, others mortified, and ulcerated. 
These circumstances naturally excited the greatest inter- 
est at the time, and occasioned the most assiduous inves- 
tigation, which unfortunately, however, has not resulted 
in harmony of opinion relative to the real character of this 
morbid production. Opposed to the foregoing circum- 
stances are numerous experiments, instituted by other 
respectable individuals, showing in a satisfactory manner, 
that ergot has been taken, as well by men as animals and 
birds, to a very considerable amount, without producing 
the least inconvenience. In this confused and equivocal 
condition, the subject was permitted to rest; nor do we 
learn that the medical properties of ergot were ever no- 
ticed or investigated by any European author. The merit 
therefore of designating this substance, as an agent capa- 
*,). of subserving valuable purposes in medicine, seems to 
have been reserved for American physicians; and Dr. 
John Stearns, of the state of New York, is undoubtedly 
entitled to the honour of being the first promulgator of its 
properties. This gentleman, in a letter to Dr. Akerly, 
published in the Medical Repository, in the year 1807, 
announced that ergot is capable of exciting a specifick 
action upon the uterus ; that it greatly augments the power 
of that organ during the efforts of parturition; and. in 
lingering and protracted cases, it speedily induces forci- 
ble pains, and greatly expedites delivery. Curiosity being 
thus excited, a few physicians were induced to test its 
virtues by practical experiment. In the year 1810, it was 
first introduced into this dispensatory, as a new article, 
deserving a place in the materia medica. The character 
of ergot, as a medicinal agent, may now be considered as 
fully established; anda majority of the physicians of our 
metropolis, and many others, have adopted the employ- 
ment of it in promoting regular and efficient labour, where 
the natural efforts are deficient. By experience and ob- 
servation, it is ascertained beyond controversy, that this 
medicine possesses a peculiar power of stimulating the 
gravid uteras, and increasing the feeble throes of parturi- 
tion. Particular circumstances, however, are to ke cau- 
tiously regarded in its administration; for if given in the 
early stage of labour, before the orifice of the uterus is suf- 
47 
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ficiently relaxed and dilated, much mischief to both mother 
and child is to be apprehended. The powerful and con- 
tinued efforts of the uterus, rom the effects of a full dose 
of ergot, prevents the retreat of the child’s head after 
being advanced, and the unceasing pressure has too often 
been the means of destroying the child. Either preter- 
natural presentation, deformity of the pelvis, or rigidity of 
the muscular parts, are obstacles to delivery, which ergot 
has no power to remove ; and if administered, its effects 
must inevitably prove injurious to the mother, and greatly 
endanger the life of the child. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the aid of ergot is indicated, and may be given with 
safety in those cases only where no rigidity exists, and 
where the labour has been lingering and long protracted, 
merely from the feeble and unfrequent uterine efforts. In 
the first birth it is seldom requisite or proper; nor should 
this powerful agent be administered by inexperienced or 
imprudent acouchers. Besides its beneficial effects as a 
parturient, ergot is endued with a peculiar property olgg 
constringing the uterine vessels, and restraining an undue 
hemorrhage after delivery ; and even the lochial discharge 
is often diminished by its use, but without any ill effects 
resulting. In an ingenious dissertation, read before the 
Massachusetts medical society in June, 1813, by Oliver 
Prescott, M. D. relative to the merit and properties of this 
article, the author observes: ‘the singular property of the 
ergot, to diminish the enlarged cavily of the uterus, is never 
more strikingly exemplified than when its agency Is em- 
ployed to restrain those floodings which sometimes appear 
in the early months of pregnancy, when the action of ges- 
tation has ceased, and abortion must follow. In such 
cases it speedily excites in the uterus such energetick ac- 
tion, that its contents are soon expelled, and the hemor- 
rhage ceases.’”?> Among the extraordinary qualities of 
ergot, none is more surprising than its almost instantaneous 
operation and effect. Dr. Prescott noticed the precise 
time in twenty cases; “in two of them the increased 
strength of the pains, and the continued action, commenced 
in seven minutes from the time the decoction was taken. 
In one case it was eight minutes, in seven it was ten, in 
three eleven, and in three others fifteen minutes. In the 
four remaining cases there was no apparent operation 
until twenty minutes had expired.”? The form in which 
Dr. Stearns administered ergot, is that of powder, to which 
he applied the appellation of pulvis parturiens, in doses of 
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from five to ten or fifteen grains ; but later experience evin- 
ces that the decoction or infusion is to be preferred. Half 
a drachm to four ounces of @vater, one third of which is 
given, and the dose repeated in twenty minutes if neces- 
sary. An over dose of ergot in any form will sometimes 
excite vomiting; and Dr. Prescott has judiciously suggest- 
ed a more cligible mode, that of giving a table spoonful of 
the decoction only once in ten minutes, as inducing a 
more temperate, though efficient action ; and, in his opi- 
nion, a cautious direction of its powers cannot be too 
strongly recommended. Ina few instances it has failed 
to exert any effect as a parturient, and in male subjects it 
has on trial proven inert. Another valuable property, 
recently discovered in ergot by practical experiment, is 
that of an efficacious emmenagogue, when employed in 
amenorrhea. Dr. J. Randall, of Boston, exhibited it 
successfully in six out of seven cases of this disease.* 
One of his patients took six ounces, each ounce being 
_ boiled in a quart of water, down toa pint. In another in- 
stance, one ounce relieved his patient the first, and the 
same quantity the second time, and two ounces at the third 
period. Four others were completely cured by taking 
one ounce each, in the quantity of half an ounce per day. 
In his unsuccessful case, half an ounce was taken for four 
successive days, without relief and without injury. The 
only symptoms produced in the seven patients abovemen- 
tioned, were headache, increased heat of body, and occa- 
sional pain in the hypogastrick region. In the volume just 
quoted, p. 247, an instance is related by Dr. Henry S. 
Waterhouse, of menstrual retention in a patient aged 
sixteen years. She had been undera course of the usual 
remedies, and was labouring under hemoptysis, and vari- 
ous chlorotick complaints of an alarming nature. After 
venesection and the use of acathartick, she was directed 
to take the saturated tincture of ergot, in doses of twenty 
drops, three times a day ; and this, without any other medi- 
cine, effected a cure in about three weeks. The same 
intelligent writer, p. 248, details a very singular and inter- 
esting case of puerperal convulsions,with dreadful spasmo- 
dick contractions, in which ergot operated like a charm, 
and almost instantaneously rescued the suffering patient 
from the jaws of death. Ina severe case of hysteria, 
where the paroxysms recurred every twenty minutes, and 
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which had baffled all the rte remedies, twelve grains’ 
of ergot, in decoction, instantly arrested thé: paroxysm; 
and a second dose, half af hour after, removed every 
complaint. Thus it appears that ergot is a very im- 
portant article in the materia medica, in every view, as 
it accelerates labour, discharges the placenta, restrains 
uterine hemorrhage, and is a powerful emmenagogue. 
“The ergot of wheat,’ says Dr. Bigelow, (Med. Jour- 
nal, vol. v. p. 163,) © has been the ss ject of a few tri- 
aly which serve in some degree to establish its affinity 
to that of rye. Its taste is equally nauseous, and some- 
what more unlike that of the original grain. I have 

seen it occasion nausea in a dose of a scruple, and vomit- 
ing when a drachm had been given. In some cases) of 
labour, it has evidently increased the uterine efforts; in 
one it produced no effect.””? Future experience may im- 
prove our knowledge of the various properties of this pro- 
duction. In two instances, ergot is Stated to have’ been’ 
administered with particular views, during the early stage 
of pregnancy. In one case, about four drachms were 
taken within a few days; the consequence was regular 
pressing down pains, resembling the severest throes of 
parturition’; and these recurred with every repetition of 
the medicine, yet on examination, the os uteri was not 
much dilated. In neither case was the natural term of 
gestation interrupted by the operation of the medicine. 

The fact has long been known among our farmers, that 
rye itself possesses a quality of inducing abortion in fe- 
males of the animal tribe; and they carefully withhold 
that grain from such, during their periods of gestation. 

An accusation has recently been brought against ergot, as 
having an agency in producing the fatal epidemick called 
spotted fever. Attempts to vindicate or to invalidate the 

imputation, might be construed to imply a ‘zeal without. 
knowledge,” ‘since the subject is confessedly involved ‘in 
deep obscurity, and we are favoured only with the feeble 
light derived from speculative knowledge, and doubtful, 
assumption. Suffice it here to observe, as a pertinent. 
fact, that ergot has been taken with impunity, or with tem-. 
porary inconvenience only, to the amount of six’or more 
ounces; and it is not presumable that this article is often 
so abundant that individuals are liable to receive a greater 
quantity in any one season, by way of food. ‘Itis well 
known also, that spotted fever has been prevalent in situa- 

tions where spurred grain has seldom, or perhaps in no 
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instance been produced. The position is nevertheless to 
be regarded, that morbid or damaged grain may predis- 
pose to, if not actually prow the generating cause of 
diseases ; and no one will hesitate to recommend to far- 
mers and others, the greatest vigilance in separating ergot 
from the pure grain intended for use; and it will be pro-. 
fitable for the farmer to collect the ergot and sell it to 
druggists. | 


Sesamum Orientate. Oily Grain. Benne. ‘The leaves 
and seeds. 


This, originally an African plant, has become well 
known by the name of benne in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, or the vangloe of the West. Indies. It is an annual. 
plant, rising with an herbaceous four cornered stalk, two 
feet high, sending out a few short side branches; the 
leaves are oblong, oval,a little hairy, and stand opposite. 
The flowers terminate the stalk in loose spikes ; they are 
small, of, a dirty white colour, shaped somewhat like those 
of foxglove. After the flowers are past, germen turns to 
an oval acute pointed capsula, with four cells filled with 
oval compressed seeds, which ripen in autumn. Of late 
years the seeds have been introduced into the states of 
Georgia and South Carolina, by the African. negroes, 
where the plant succeeds extremely well; and. they boil 
a handful of the seeds with their allowance of Indian corn, 
which forms a nourishing food. But the excellency of 
these seeds consists in their yielding a larger proportion 
of oil than any other vegetable with which we are ac- 
quainted. One hundred weight of seed will produce ninety 
pounds of oil of an equal and even preferable quality to 
Florence oil. It will keep good. many. years. without 
contracting any rancid smell or taste, and when the warm 
taste of the seed, discovered in the oil when first drawn, is 
worn off, it becomes quite mild, and is found to be a plea- 
sant and agreeable substitute for all the purposes of salad 
oil. The benne oil in some parts of the southern states is 
esteemed as a gentle laxative, in those cases where the 
more nauseous castor oil is usually employed. It also 
burns well in lamps. . The leaves of this plant by infusion 
or decoction are found to afford an excellent mucilage ; 
well adapted to all the intentions of that class of remedies, 
and in 1803, was used with the most marked good effect, - 
in.an epidemick dysentery,in South Carolina. . Consider- 
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ing, therefore, the great utility and importance of the 
benne plant, its cultivation by ovr patriotick planters 
cannot be too strongly rec#mmended. 


Sinapis Atea. White Mustard. The seeds. 


Stwapis Nigra. Black or common Mustard. 


These plants are both annual, both grow wild in Eng- 
land, and possess similar virtues. ‘They produce small 
round compressed seeds, which have an acrid bitterish 
taste, and a pungent smell when reduced to powder. The 
common mustard has blackish seeds, and is more pungent 
than the white. They impart their taste and smell in per- 
fection to aqueous liquors, while rectified spirit extracts 
extremely little of either: the whole of the pungency 
arises with water in distillation. Committed to the 
press, they yield a considerable quantity of a soft insipid 
oil, perfectly void of acrimony ; the cake left after the 
expression, is more pungent than the mustard itself. 

The imported mustard, so common at tables, and which 
is generally preferred to our own, is the pulverized seed 
of the black species; the difference consists only in the 
preparation of the powder. 

The seeds unbruised are frequently given in palsies and 
chronick rheumatisms, and are found beneficial. They 
may be taken in the quantity of a table spoonful er more, 
and will gently relax the bowels. Rheumatick pains in 
the stomach are often relieved by taking them in brandy. 
The powdered seeds, with crumbs of bread and vinegar, 
are made into cataplasms, and applied to the soles of the 
feet in fevers, when stimulants are necessary. They are 
also topically applied in fixed rheumatick and sciatick 
pains. Dr. Withering says, wherever we want a strong 
stimulus, that acts upon the nervous system without excit- 
ing much heat, we know none preferable to the mustard 
seed. An infusion of the seed, given in large quantities, 
vomits; but, in smaller doses, operates asan aperient and 
diuretick. Mustard whey, with wine, is used as a drink 
in fevers. Its acrimony is said to consist in an essential 
oil. | 

Mustard whey is made by boiling one and half ounce 
of the bruised seeds in a pint of milk, and as much water, 
till the curd be perfectly separated. This is perhaps the 
most elegant form in which mustard can be exhibited. A 
little sugar may be added, and an ordinary teacup full 
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given four or five times a day in cases of low nervous 

fever, greatly warms and invigorates the habit, and pro- 
. * . 

motes the different secretion 


Smirax Sarsaparitta. Sarsaparilla. ‘The root. 


This root is brought from the Spanish West Indies. It 
consists of a great number of long strings hanging from 
one head: the long roots, the only parts made use of, are 
of a blackish colour, on the outside, and white within, 
abont the thickness of a goose quill. 

They have a glutinous, bitterish, not ungrateful taste, 
and no smell. It was first brought into Europe by the 
Spaniards, about the year 1563, with the character of 
being a specifick for the cure of the lues venerea, a disease 
which made its appearance a little before that time ; and 
likewise of several obstinate chronick diseases. This ar- 
ticle has been unjustly decried by dispensatory writers as 
an inert mucilaginous substance; and it has been said 
that the diaphoresis which it is sometimes supposed to 
produce, is entirely owing to the warm and diluent regi- 
men employed at the same time. We find nevertheless, 
that it is retained in our pharmacopeia, and is very 
frequeatly prescribed in present practice. Sarsaparilla is 
unquestionably a remedy of considerable utility, and as 
an auxiliary medicine in the cure of syphilis and various 
chronick affections, it is held in estimation by our most 
respectable practitioners. It appears by a paper pub- 
lished in the Lond. Med. Repos. by Richard Battley, 
chemist, that the credit of this article has suffered by the 
improper manner in which it is commonly prepared for 
use. He asserts as the result of direct experiment, that 
its medical properties reside, exclusively, in the cortical 
part; and that such properties may effectually be disen- 
gaged by cold infusion in water; the root thus treated 
yecomes a tasteless and inert substance. It follows, that 
when the cortical part has been materially injured, or 
when in the preparation of the medicine, the ligneous part 
of the root has been chiefly regarded, the remedy so pre- 
pared must be, ina great measure, if not wholly, ineflica- 
cious. Mr. Battley recommends as an elegant prepara- 
tion, an Infusion of the perfect root in cold lime water ; a 
menstruum particularly calculated to improve its medical 
properties when administered to dyspeptick patients. 
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Sarsaparilla is found in abundance in the vicinity of 
the Ohio river, and in various parts of the United States. 


Sovanum Dutcamara. Bitter Sweet. Woody-night 
Shade. The stalks and leaves. 


This plant flourishes most luxuriantly in moist and shel- 
tered situations where the roots can have free access to 
water. The stalks are woody and brittle, climbing on 
fences and bushes, but if no shrubs jn the vicinity, they 
creep extensively along the surface, and frequently strike 
new roots in the earth. The flowers appear in June and 
July, and are of a purplish colour. ‘The berries are 
oval, of a bright scarlet colour, and continue to hang in 
bunches after the leaves have fallen in autumn. The 
taste of the twigs and roots, as the name of the plant ex- 
presses it, is both bitter and sweet; the bitterness being 
first perceived, and the sweetness afterwards. The so- 
Janum dulcamara has obtained some reputation as a reme- 
dy in asthma, incipient phthisis, chronick rheumatism, 
jaundice, herpes, and secondary syphilis. But more re- 
cently it has manifested its superiour efficacy in the cure 
of inveterate cutaneous diseases. Drs. Willan and Bate- 
man, in treating of diseases of the skin, furnish ample at- 
testations to the great utility of this medicine in the cure 
of culaneous affections of an inveterate character. Dr. 
Chrichton, physician to the Westminster hospital, having 
employed dulcamara for a number of years, states in a 
letter to Dr. Willan, that out of twenty-three cases of 
lepra grecorum, two only had resisted the action of this 
remedy. His method of administering the dulcamara is 
as follows. ‘Take of stalks of dulcamara one ounce; wa- 
ter one pound and half; boil to a pound and strain when 
cold. Of this decoction the patient took two ounces at 
first, morning, noon and night, but the quantity was after- 
wards increased until it amounted toa pint perday. At the 
same time the skin was ordered to be washed with a 
stronger decoction, which proved an auxiliary to the cure. 
If it produced syncope, palpitation of the heart or giddi- 
ness, the dose was diminished, or some aromatick tince- 
ture added. The good effects of the remedy were seldom 
perceived until after the first eight days. Dr, Bateman 
adininisters the dulcamara in the same way with that just 
described; and when there is a degree of torpor in the 
superficial vessels, he employs a strong decoction of the 
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leaves and twigs as a lotion; but if there is any inflamma- 
tory disposition, this and every other external stimulus 
must be prohibited. We addsthe observations of profes- 
sor Bigelow, who has employed the bitter sweet in a num- 
ber of cutaneous affections, and found it to be a valuable 
auxiliary to mercury in the treatment of syphilitick erup- 
tions, and he has known herpetick eruptions to yield to 
its internal and external use.. Dr. Bigelow has known 
the American plant, when gathered in full vigour, to pro- 
duce vomiting in a dose of a few grains of the powdered 
leaves, and by a small cupful of the decoction. The 
strength of the plant seems to vary in some degree with 
the time of gathering, and mode of preserving. From his 
own observation he is induced to consider the appearance 
of slight narcotick symptoms as an evidence of the good- 
ness of the medicine, and as a criterion for regulating the 
dose. In the case of delicate constitutions, the commenc- 
ing dose of the decoction should not exceed an ounce, 
which may be afterwards increased according to circum- 
stances. The addition of cinnamon renders the. decoc- 
tion less apt to offend the stomach. The bark of the root 
of bitter sweet, simmered moderately for several hours in 
fresh butter or cream, forms one of the most efficacious 
ointments to be applied to excoriated parts, and is par- 
ticularly famous for the cure of excoriations, and soreness 
of the nipples of nursing women. ‘The ointment is of a 
beautiful yellow colour, and a mild and usefal application. 


Sotrpaco Opora. Sweet Scented Golden Rod. 


The sweet scented golden rod, says Dr. Bigelow, grows 
in woods and fields, throughout the United States, and 
flowers in September. It has a smooth appearance, and 
is among the smaller species of its family. The root is 
woody, much branched and creeping. Stem slender, 
irom two to three feet high, smooth or slightly pubescent 
below, pubescent at top. The leaves are linear-lanceo- 
late, closely sessile, broad at base, entire, acute, with only 
the mid rib distinct, rough at the margin, but otherwise 
smooth and covered with pellucid dots. The flowers grow 
in a compound, panicled raceme, with each of its branches 
supported by a small leaf. The leaves of the solidago 
odora have a delightful fragrant odour, partaking of that 
ef anise and sassafras, but different from. either. When 
subjected to distillation, a volatile oil, possessing the tast 
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and aroma of the plant in a high degree, collects in the 
receiver. The claims of the solidago to stand.as an ar- 
ticle of the materia medica, are of an humble but not des- 
picable kind. We import and consume many foreign 
drugs, which possess no virtue beyond that of being aro- 
matick, pleasant to the taste, gently stimulant, diaphore- 
tick and carminative. All these properties the golden 
tod seems fully to possess.. An essence made by dissolv- 
ing the essential oil in proof spirit, is used in the eastern 
states as a remedy in complaints arising from flatulence, 
and as a vehicle for unpleasant medicines of various.kinds. 
I have employed it to allay vomiting, and to relieve spas- 
modick pains in the stomach, of the milder kind, with 
satisfactory success. From its pleasant flavour, it serves 
to cover the taste of laudanum, castor oil, and other 
medicines, whose disagreeable taste causes them to’be 
rejected by delicate and irritable stomachs. (Médical 
Botany.) ae 


Popatygia Tinctorta. Mich. Weed. — 
The root and plant. 


Sopnora Tinctorta. Linn. Wild Indigo. . Indigo 


This vegetable is indigenous, and supposed to be ex- 
clusively American. In Dr. Cutler’s catalogue it is 
called indigofera, and it is sometimes known by the name 
of broom, but more commonly indigo weed. It is peren- 
nial, growing In great abundance in almost every bar- 
ren pasture; and:in woods. The stalk rises to two feet 
or more, sending off numerous tranches. The leaves 
are small, ternate, inversely heart shaped, and ses- 
sile. In July and August all its branches display, but- 
terfly shaped, golden coloured blossoms, which render 
the plant very conspicuous. The seed vessels are in- 
flated, containing numerous seeds. The root is ligneous, 
rough, and irregular in shape, of a dark brown colour 
externally, and sending off many long slender branches. 
dts tasteis unpleasant, subacrid, and nauseous, very simi- 
dar to that ef ipecacuan. The particular medical pro- 
perties of indigo weed are yet to be ascertained ; that 
if possesses great activity is unquestionably true; those 
‘who in the spring season have made the young shoots a 
substitute for asparagus experienced its drastick evacuat- 
ing powers. In the hands of some physicians it is found 
4o operate ina large dose, with much severity as an 
emetick and cathartick. But a weak «decoction of the | 
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root has frequently been given with the effect only of a 
mild laxative. A decoction of the bark of the root has, 
itis said, been made known by an empirick experienced 
in its use, as a remedy in scarlatina anginosa; and. its 
employment has been extended in a few instances to 
typhus or putrid fever with such good effect as to'en-. 
courage farther trials. An experienced physician con- 
_ siders it as an excellent antiseptick and febrifuge, pre- 
ferring it in some fevers to Peruvian bark. As an ex- 
ternal application, its antiseptick qualities ought to be 
more extensively known. In the form of fomentation 
or cataplasm it has proved eminently beneficial when 
applied to phagedenick and gangrenous ulcers, espe- 
cially if the decoction be administered internally at the 
same time. 

Some experiments have been made with the pulverized 
root in doses of twenty to thirty grains, for the purpose 
of ascertaining its emetick and cathartick powers, but 
without a very favourable result. It appears to possess 
valuable antiseptick properties, as an external applica- 
tion to vitiated ulcers of almost every description ; an 
infusion of the root has surpassed in efficacy any other 
remedy which [ have ever employed. In aphthous and 
other ulcers of the mouth, sore nipples, chronick sore 
eyes, and in various painful ulcers, discharging acrid 
matter, the assuaging and healing qualities of an infusion 
of wild indigo root has answered every expectation in 
practice. Impressed with the assurance of its great 
utility, and solicitous to diffuse an experimental know- 
ledge of it more extensively, I was induced to furnish: 
several medical friends in Boston with the root, to be used 
in the marine hospital and in the almshouse, particularly 
in cases of syphilitick ulcers; nor has the result disap- 
pointed my sanguine expectations. In their hands it has: 
proved extremely beneficial when applied to venereal 
ulcers, mercurial sore mouth, and other ulcerous affec- 
tions. In malignant ulcerous sore throat, no opportunity 
has presented for trial, but the happiest effects are antici- 
pated in that disease, as well as others of a putrid nature.. 
An ointment may be made by simmering the fresh root in 
hogs lard, or in cream, to be applied to burns and ulcers.. 
The virtues of the root appear to be considerably dimi- 
nished by long keeping. 

_ A violet or pale blue colour has been prepared front 
the leaves and small branches of this plant, and wsed 
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as a substitute for indigo. The leaves turn black when 
dried. 


bi SaLEaR Marizanpica. Carolina Pink. The root. 


This plant is perennial, and grows wild in most of our 
southern states. ‘The roots are celebrated as an anthel- 
mintick, particularly for the expulsion of lumbrici from 
the alimentary canal. Every part is possessed of the 
anthelmintick property, though the root is most active. 
It is commonly administered in the form of infusion; an 
emetick is generally premised, and its purgative effect 
assisted by some suitable addition, as senna or jalap. 
By some the powdered root is directed in doses of ten or 
fifteen grains; while others prescribe it in drachm doses. 
But it should be observed that according to the late Dr. 
Lining, of Charleston, when exhibited in large doses, and 
without proper precautions, it sometimes produces very 
singular and distressing effects upon the nervous sys- 
tem, such as vertigo, pains over the eyes, and dilated 
pupil, Asa vermifuge, spigelia has acquired a superiour 
confidence, and it often affords relief and effects a cure, 
in cases where no worms are discharged. It is supposed 
by Dr. Barton, that it will be found highly useful in'some 
febrile diseases of children, unaccompanied by worms, 
especially in the insidious remittent which so frequently 
lays the foundation of dropsy of the brain. It should be 
observed, that the efficacy of spigelia is greatly im- 
paired by keeping more than six months. 


Spina TRIFOLIATA. Indian Physick. Ipecacuanha. 
GILLENIA TRIFOLIATA. Beaumont Root. 


The bark of the root. 


This shrub grows plentifully on mountains and hills, in 
all parts of the United States, and is one of the few active 
plants of the class icosandria. It flowers in June and 
July. The root is perennial, and sends up one or several 
stems which rise to the height of two or three feet, are 
round, and branched above, and. usually of a reddish 
éolour, The root, the part employed, consists, like that 
of the officinal ipecacuan, of a bark and woody part. 
‘The active power scems to reside exclusively in the 
bark. IJtis a safe and efficacious emetick, in doses of 
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about thirty grains. It also seems to possess.a tonick 
power, and has accordingly been thonght peculiarly be- 
neficial in intermittent fevers. It is sometimes very in- 
judiciously employed by the country people, insomuch 
that they are obliged to apply for medical aid, to remove 
the debility induced by the large doses of the root which 
theyemploy. Another species, it is said, grows in Ken- 
tucky, which is still more valuable as an emetick, than 
the one under notice. | 


Srponeta Orricinaris. Sponge. 


Sponge is principally found in the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas. It was long supposed to be a vegetable pro- 
duction, but is now universally allowed to belong to that 
remarkable class of animals called Zoophytes, which are 
negatively characterized by Cuvier, as having no verte- 
bre, no sanguiferous vessels, no spinal marrow, and no 
articulated limbs. | 

Sponge is a soft, light, very porous and compressible 
substance, which readily imbibes water. It is of exten- 
sive utility in domestick economy, medicine, and surgery. 
As it strongly adheres to the orifices of wounded vessels, 
it is advantageously employed as a styptick; often pre- 
venting the effusion of blood more effectually than the 
puff ball or agaric. 7 

From its property of imbibing and distending by mois- 
ture, 1t 1s sometimes made use of asa tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers. ‘To fit it for these intentions, the 
sponge Is immersed in melted wax, and subjected to 
pressure till cool. In this state it may be easily formed 
into proper tents, so as to be introduced where neces- 
sary. And from the gradual melting of the wax in con- 
sequence of the heat of the part, a dilatation of course 
takes place. 

Sponge, cut in pieces, and burnt in a close iron vessel, 
till it become black and friable, and afterwards reduced 
to a very fine powder, has been successfully administer- 
ed internally, in scrofulous complaints and cutaneous 
diseases, in doses of one scruple and upwards; it is also 
considered as a specifick, on account of its eflicacy in re- 
moving the glandular swellings of the neck, known under 
the name of bronchocele. But the virtues of burnt sponge 
probably depend on the presence of a little alkali. It 
also contains charcoal; and its use may be entirely. su- 
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perseded by these substances, which may be obtained in 
other ways, and at a much cheaper rate. 

If sponge be cut in small pieces, fried, or dipped in 
honey, or salt butter, and given to rats, it distends their 
bowels, and effectually destroys those animals. 


Srannum. Tin. The filings and powder. 


Tin is one of the imperfect metals, and is found most 
frequently mixed with other metallick ores. It is now 
only used as an anthelmintick, especially in cases of 
tenia, and probably acts mechanically. 

Tin is reduced to powder, consisting of small rounded 
particles, by heating it nearly to its melting point, and 
agitating it briskly. This powder is often employed as 
a remedy against worms, particularly the flat kind, which 
too often elude the force of other medicines. The gene- 
ral dose. is from a scruple to a drachm; but Dr. Alston 
assures us, in the Edinburgh essays, that its success de- 
pends on its being given in much larger quantities. He 
directs an ounce of the powder on an empty stomach, 
mixed with four ounces of molasses; next day, half an 
ounce; and the day following, half an ounce more; after 
which, a cathartick is administered. He says the worms 
are usually voided during the operation of the purge, but 
that pains of the stomach occasioned by them, are re- 
moved almost immediately upon the first dose of the 
tin. This® practice is sometimes successful in the ex- 
pulsion of tania, but by no means so frequently as Dr. 
Alston’s observations would lead us to hope. 


Sratice Caroninrana. Marsh Rosemary. Lavender 
Thrift. Sea Lavender. The root. 


This is well known in the New England states. -It is 
indigenous and perennial, growing on the sea shore, in 
salt marshes; and the fissures or clifts of rocks near the 
sea coast: it is in flower from July to September. The 
stem is naked, branched, and about a foot high. The 
radical leaves are long, pointed, and grow on foot stalks. 
The flowers are blue, and grow on long spikes on the tops 
of ihe branches. The roots of this plant are powerfully 
astringent. A decoction of them is given and used as a 
gargle with success in cankers and ulcerated sore throats: 
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We learn from an authentick source, that the late Dr. Hews, 
of Providence, held the root: of this plant in high estima- 
tion in cases of aphthous states of fever, accompanying 
dysentery, ulcerous sore throats, or scarlatina anginosa. 
He valued it as the greatest antiseptick he was acquainted 
with, and said he could administer it in cases where the 
bark was inadmissible. | 

Dr. William Baylies, of Dighton, in a communication 
to the Massachusetts medical society, makes favourable 
mention of this root from his experience in the ulcerated 
sore throat, as it appeared in that town in 1785 and 

Dr. Mott, medical professor in the university of New 
York, has made this plant a subject of particular investi- 
gation, and found the astringency fully equal to that of 
galls, and ink made from equal quantities of the two, simi- 
larly treated, was equal in blackness. He asserts that in 
the chronick: stages of dysentery, after the inflammatory 
diathesis, great tenesmus, &c. are removed, a strong de- 
coction of the root has restored patients to health, after 
various tonicks and astringents had been used to no effect. 
Professor Bigelow of Boston, bestows on the root of marsh 
- rosemary the credit of being one of the most intense and 
powerful astringents in the vegetable materia medica, 
and commends its astringent and antiseptick quality as 
being peculiarly suited as a topical remedy in aphthe. 
and other ulcerative affections of the mouth and fauces. 


Strycunos Nux Vomica. WNux Vomica. Vomic Nut. 
The seeds. 


This very deleterious article has long been neglected in 
medicine, but is now admitted into our national: phar- 
macopeia. The following ample and satisfactory state- 
ment is copied from Dr. Dyckman’s Edinburgh new dis- 
pensatory. . 

tA large tree, a native of the East Indies. The seed 
of the fruit or berry of this tree is the officinal nux vomica, 
which is roundand flattened, about an inch in breadth, and 
near a quarter of an inch thick, with a prominence or sort 
of umbillicus towards the centre on both sides. Exter- 
nally it is covered with a sort‘of woolly matter, or silky 
threads, radiating from the centre to the circumference, 
and of a gray, yellowish, transparent, or blackish colour : 
internally it is so hard. and tough, that it cannot be pul- 
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verized by beating, but requires to be filed down. To the 
taste itis intensely bitter, but discovers little or no smell. 
According to the analysis of M. Chevreul, it contains— 
acidulous malate oflime, gam,vegeto-animal matter, bitter 
matter, fixed oil, colouring matter, earthy and alkaline 
salts, woody hairs, and wax, which appears to preserve 
the perisperm from humidity. An. alcoholick tincture of 
it is considerably more bitter than the aqueous infusion ; 
hence proof spirit is considered its best menstruum. - Nux 
vomica is a powerful narcotick poison, especially to brute 
animals, nor are instances wanting of its deleterious effects 
upon the human species. Its operation as a narcotick, is 
well exemplified in its effects upon dogs and other animals, 
when it is given as a poison.. Extreme anxiety, a sense 
of stricture in the chest, laborious respiration, tremblings, 
coma and convulsions, are among the symptoms that usu- 
ally precede the fatal spasms, tetanus, immobility of the 
thorax, and consequent asphyxia, with which this drug 
commonly extinguishes life. On dissection, no marks of 
inflammation or local affection are discoverable in the sto- 
mach or intestines. ‘The effects of the nux vomica, upon 
different animals, and even upon those of the same species, 
are not always certain, nor in proportion to the quantity 
taken. With some animals its effects are manifest almost 
instantaneously ; with others not till aftersome hourss Of 
the extract, two grains, and of the powdered nut, twelve 
grains have been found sufficient to destroy small dogs. 
A horse died in four hours after taking one drachm of the 
seed in a half roasted state. Hoffman reports that a girl, 
aged ten years, to whom fifteen grains were exhibited at 
two doses, for the cure of an obstinate quartan fever, pe- 
rished in a short time ; after having experienced extreme 
anxieties, and having made some efforts to vomit. The 
nux vomica has been recommended as an antidote to the 
plague, as a febrifuge, as a vermifuge, and as a remedy in 
mania, epilepsy, hypocbondriasis, hysteria, canine mad- 
ness, goutand rheumatism.) In dysentery and intermittent 
fevers it has been given in a dose of five grains, twice a 
day; but from the hazard attending its use, it has, not 
been established in practice, nor received into the phar- 
macopeeias ; and in the drug stores it was seldom kept, 
except as a poison for rats, and some kind of vermin. 
Lately, however, this article has come into notice in 
France, as a powerlul agentin the treatment of paralysis. 
It is on account of its reported efficacy as a remedy in 
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this common and destructive form of disease, that I have 
mentioned it in this work ; and if future and more extensive 
trials shall completely confirm the encouraging proofs that 
have already been given of the virtual properties of the 
nux vomica, there can be no doubt of the propriety of 
introducing it into general practice, and of bestowing up- 
on it the first station in the list of remedies hitherto em- 
ployed in the management of paralysis. It is stated to 
have been given in a number of cases, and that it had 
rarely failed of affording relief when the head was not ma- 
terially affected. In paralysis produced by organick 
causes, and particularly in that arising from compression 
of the brain or of the spinal marrow, and from lesions of 
the nervous system, the indiscreet application of any kind 
of stimulant or exciting remedy, would, no doubt, be at- 
tended with an exasperation of symptoms. In the treat- 
ment of these, the use of the nux vomica should not be 
admitted; but those paralytick affections brought on by 
excess of venery, of spiritous liquors, of narcoticks, by 
metallick influence, by passion, by terrour, and rheuma- 
tism, by sympathetick irritation, by wounds and acute 
diseases, are all considered proper cases for its employ- 
ment. — 

Delisle and Magendie, by their experiments on different 
animals, had proved that the nux vomica possessed the 
power of creating in the human species, as well as in 
brutes, an artificial tetanus. It is this operation of the 
nux vomica, as we learn from a memoir by M. Fouquier, 
of Paris, that first suggested the use of it in paralysis, on 
the principle that a temporary tetanick action might: be- 
come useful in that disease, by creating a new action in the 
muscles of the palsied limbs. M. Fouquier states, that 
in less than an hour, and not later than one or two, the ef- 
fects of the medicine are felt ; and according to the dose, 
strong and permanent contractions are experienced in the 
voluntary muscles, and by the continuance of the remedy, 
the action increases to a degree of tetanick stiffness. As 
a singular fact it is stated that the spasmodick contraction: 
is excited in the palsied muscles in preference to the 
healthy ones, and in proportion as they are more depriv- 
ed of motion or feeling. Four grains of the powdered 
nut, or two of the extract, given three, four, five, and six 
times a day, are considered the most appropriate doses 
for an adult. These remove, by their gradual operation, 
the apprehension of any danger, while they give time for 
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the formation of such symptoms as are necessary toregulate 
the continuation of the remedy, which. should never be 
pushed so far as to produce general tetanus or painful 
Startings. The aversion of patients to the use of the nux 
vomica, on account of the terrour of tetanick spasms which 
it produces, is stated by M. Fouquier, to be one of the 
greatest difficulties which we have to encounter in the use 
of this remedy, and yet in due proportion, he says, it has. 
never proved dangerous. The alcoholick extract, which — 
can be kept unaltered in a dry form, appears to be most 
used. This is prepared by macerating the pulverized nut 
in rectified spirit for two or three days; and then evapo- 
rating the filtered tincture in close vessels at a very mode- 
rate temperature. When properly prepared, it is intense- 
ly bitter. A union of the aqueous and alcoholick extracts, 
would unite more completely the component principles 
of this drug. 


Styrax Benzoin. Benjamin Tree. The balsam, called 
benzoin. 


This balsam, obtained by exudation, is in brittle mas- _ 
ses, composed of brown and white fragments ; its smell is 
fragrant ; it has little taste. It consists almost wholly of 
resin, and is therefore nearly entirely soluble in alcehol. 
It likewise contains a portion of a peculiar acid, which, as 
it exists in greater quantity in it than in any other vegeta- 
ble matter, is named acid of benzoin (flowers of benzoin.) 
It is obtained from it by sublimation ; is in white, brilliant 
scales ; retains the flavour of the benzoin; and, with 
acidity, has also a degree of pungency. Benzoin is rare- 
ly employed in medicine: its acid is used as an expecto- 
rant in asthma, in a dose of ten or fifteen grains, but it is 
probably a medicine of little power. It enters into the 
composition of the ammoniated and camphorated tinctures 
of opium. Ms 

Storax resembles benzoin in its virtues. It was for- 
metly used as an expectorant, but is now little regarded. 


Sup Aceris Curri. Sub Acetite of Copper. Hrugo. 
Verdigris. ig 

This substance is a kind of rust of copper, prepared by 
corroding the metal with vinegar. It is rarely employed 
internally, but being the basis of an empirical preventa- 
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tive of hydrophobia, the author of it asserts, that he is 
in the practice of giving not less than one hundred and 
eighty grains conjoined with half an ounce of calomel for 
one dose. Andaccording to Dr. Parr, four drachms of 
this very active substance have been swallowed without 
any other inconvenience than the present vomiting, yet in 
smaller doses it’excites the most violent symptoms, and 
often proves fatal. Applied externally it proves a mild 
escharotick, and is employed advantageously to callous 
edges, and fungous flesh in wounds, and to scorbutick ul- 
cers of the mouth, and deserves to be tried in cancerous 
sores. Verdigris has been successfully applied to incipi- 
ent chancres; by its acting as a caustick, and completely 
destroying the diseased surface. Equal parts of verdi- 
gris and powdered savine will effectually remove warts 
and other excrescences from the skin, and the same com- 
pound is the best application to promote the discharge 
from issues. | 


Sus Boras Sopm. Sub Borate of Soda. Borax. 


This salt, consisting of boracic acid, united with soda, 
(the soda being slightly in excess) is brought from Thibet, 
where it is found ina native state. It is purified in Eu- 
rope by crystallization ; its taste is cool; it is soluble in 
eighteen parts of cold and six of hot water. It is decom- 
posed by several of the acids. ; 
_ The medicinal virtues of borax have not been sufli-. 
ciently ascertained by experience ; it is supposed to be, in. 
doses of half a drachm or two scruples, diuretick, emme- 
nagogue, and a promoter of delivery. A solution of borax, 
in water, is the best of all applications, for healing aph- 
thous crusts, or the thrush in the mouths and fauces of 
children; or it may be applied for the same purpose in 
the form of powder mixed with sugar. There is not 
perhaps a more balsamick, or useful application to sore 
nipples, or chopped lips and hands in winter, than a few 
grains of borax dissolved in warm water, with the addi- 
tion of a little pure honey. There are strong reasons to 
believe, that the virtues of borax are much greater than 
they are in-general supposed to be; and that it may be 
more extensively used with advantage. As an astringent 
gargle in cases of salivation by mercury, and in other 
affections of the mouth and throat, a mixture of borax 
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with water and honey is undoubtedly se ee to every 
Other. 


Suceinum. Amber. 


This is a solid, brittle, bituminous substance, dug out of 
the earth, or found upon the sea shores; particularly along 
the coast of Polish Russia and Pomerania. It is of a 
white yellow, or brown colour ; sometimes opaque, some- 
times very clear and transparent. By distillation it 
affords a little acetous acid, an essential oil, and a pecu- 
liar acid, named from it, succinic. 

Amber is regarded only for the empyreumatick oil and 
‘acid obtained from it. 


Super Sutpuas Atumine Ev Potassa. Super Sulebaie 
of Alumina and Potass. Alum. 


This a salt composed chiefly of argillaceous earth and 
sulphurick acid, the acid being in excess. It likewise 
contains a smaller portion of potass, and frequently of 
ammonia. It is found in a native state, or is prepared 
by exposing alum ores, which are native compounds of 
argillaceous earth and sulphur, to atmospherick air; the 
sulphur absorbing oxygen, forms sulphurick acid, which 
unites with the argillaceous earth, and the formation of 
the alum is completed by the addition of potass or am- 
monia. It is then obtained pure by crystallization. 

This salt is in large transparent masses ; it has a styp- 
tick taste, with a degree of sweetness. From the excess 
of its acid, it reddens the vegetable coJours. It is soluble 
in eighteen parts of cold, and in less than two of boiling 
water. ‘The variety termed roche or rock alum (alum 
rupeum) has a reddish colour, from the presence of a 
portion of iron; but its other properties are the same as 
those of common alum. wakes 

Alum, from its astringent power, is employed to check 
heemorrhagies and serous evacuations; itis thus given 
in menorrhagia, leucorrhea, and diabetes. It has like- 
wise been used, though less frequently, in intermittent 
fever, malignant small pox, and colica pictonum. Its — 
dose is from five to fifteen grains. The addition of an 
aromatick is generally necessary, to prevent it from ex- 
citing nausea, when it is given in the solid form. — The 
best form of administering it, however, is that of the alum 
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whey, prepared by adding two drachms of powdered 
alum to a pint of hot milk; the dose of this is three or 
four ounces. In uterine hemorrhage, and in diabetes, 
this whey taken to the quantity of three or four ounces, 
three times a day, has been attended with very favourable 
effects. , . 

It is also used externally, in astringent and repellent 
lotions and collyria. But burnt alum taken internally, 
has been highly extolled in cases of colick. In such in- 
stances, when taken tothe extent of a scruple for a dose, 
it has been said gently to move the belly, and give very 
great relief from the severe pain. Burnt alum 1s applied 
externally, as a gentle escharotick, to fungous ulcers. 


SutpuHas Barytm. Sulphate of Barytes. Ponderous 
Spar. 


This salt has been omitted in the list of the materia 
medica of the Edinburgh college; but they afterwards 
employ it for the preparation of the muriate of barytes. 
It is found in great abundance in many countries, either 
in a loose earthy form, or compact, or foliated, or striated, 
or acicular. 

The foliated is in general the purest. Heated to red- 
ness with charcoal, it is converted into a sulphuret, and 
it may be decomposed either by boiling, or in a crucible, 
with the carbonates of potass and of soda. It contains 
about eighty-four of barytes, and sixteen of sulphurick 
acid and water. 


Sutpuas Curri. Sulphate of Copper. Blue Vitriol. 


This article is made by stratifying plates of copper 
with the sulphur; and, on slow combustion, the sulphu- 
rick acid corrodes the copper: the metal is then boiled 
in water, till the saline particles be dissolved; when, 
after repeated solution, and subsequent evaporation, the 
whole is:reduced to the crystalline point. Or] 

The sulphate of copper has a strong, styptick, metal- 
lick taste, and is chiefly used externally as an escharo- 
tick for destroying warts, callous edges, and fungous ex- 
crescences, as a stimulant application to ill conditioned 
ulcers, andas a styptick to bleeding surfaces. ‘Taken in- 
ternally, it operates, in very small doses, as a very 


powerful emetick. Dr. Marryatt, an English physician, 
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employed greatly to his satisfaction the vitriolum cupri as 
an emetick in phthisical cases. Dr. Senter, late of New- 
port, considered blue vitriol as one of the most safe‘and 
efficacious emeticks in the same disease, joined with ipe- 
cacuan, that the materia medica affords ; and advises from 
seven to ten grains of each, made up into pills, to be taken 
in the morning, fasting, without drinking any thing after- 
wards. The good effects of this prescription is amply 
attested by Dr. Thomas, author of Modern Practice, who 
has adopted it in many cases of incipient phthisis pulmo- 
nalis with infinite advantage. When given alone, the 
dose is from three grains to ten or fifteen, dissolved in two 
or three ounces of water. A vomiting is excited soon 
after it is received into the stomach, on which the patient 
may drink a pint of water. In phthisis’ pulmonalis the 
emetick is directed to be given every second or third day ; 
and the same medicine is recommended in intermittent 
fever and epilepsy. ; 


SuupHas Maenesia. Sulphate of Magnesia. Sal Cathar- 
ticus Amarus. Epsom Salt. 


This salt is found in mineral waters, whence it has 
been extracted, but is at present principally prepared by 
art, from the liquor remaining after the crystallization 
of muriate of soda (sea salt) from sea water, which holds 
a quantity of muriate of magnesia dissolved. It is com- 
monly in needle-like crystals, and deliquescent; but when 
pure, it forms large, regular crystals, which are rather 
efflorescent. ‘They are soluble in nearly an equal weight 
of water. Their taste is extremely bitter. ae T Hy 

This salt is used as a purgative, in a dose of an ounce 
or more, dissolved in a large quantity of water. Though 
its taste is bitter, it has been remarked, that it remains. 
better on the stomach than many other catharticks, espe- 
cially when given in small repeated doses. Exhibited in 
this manner, it has been particularly recommended in 
ileus and colica pictonum. Itis a mild and gentle pur- 
gative, operating with sufficient efficacy, and in general, 
with ease and safety, rarely occasioning any gripes, sick- 
ness or the other inconveniences with which purgatives 
of the resinous kind are too often accompanied. Some 
allege that this salt has a peculiar effect in allaying pain, 
as in colick, even independently of evacuation. = 
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Epsom salt may be manufactured from the bittern, or 
bitter water which remains in the vats, after the crystalli- 
zation of common salts by evaporation. The Rev. Mr. 
EB. Briggs, of Chatham, county of Barnstable, is probably 
the only person who has hitherto successfully attempted 
the manufacture of this domestick article. He deposits 
vessels containing the bitter water (leaden vessels are 
preferable) in a cellar, or other cool place, out of the 
influence of the sun; this salt will collect upon the bot- 
toms and sides of them, in very considerable quantities, 
having the appearance of half melted snow: in this state 
it is to be laid aside until the weather becomes cold, and 
then crystallized afresh. The salt thus procured, is 
found to be genuine sulphas magnesia, and equal ir 
quality to any imported from Europe. | 


Suntpnur Susuimatum. Sublimed Sulphur. Flowers of 
Sulphur. 


Sulphur is a simple, inflammable substance, found in 
nature nearly pure, and likewise in combination with 
several of the metals, The sulphur of commerce is the 
produce of volcanick countries. It is naturally mixed 
with earthy matter, from which it is freed by sublima- 
tlon. } 

Pure sulphur is of a light yellow colour; is insipid; 
has a faint smell, when rubbed or heated ; is very fusible 
and volatile ; and, when heated in atmospherick air, burns 
with a blue flame, and suffocating fumes. It is insoluble 
in water or alcohol, but is dissolved by oils, and combines 
with the alkalis, several of the earths, metals, and me- 
tallick oxides. . 

Pure sulphur loosens the belly, and promotes insensi- 
ble perspiration : it seems to pass through the whole habit, 
and manifestly transpires through the pores of the skin, 
as appears from the sulphurous smell of persons who 
have taken it, and from silver in their pockets imbibing a 
blackish cast, which is the known effect of sulphurous 
fumes. It is a celebrated remedy against cutaneous 
diseases, both given internally, and externally applied. It 
has likewise been recommended ia coughs, asthmas, and 
other disorders of the breast and lungs ; and particularly 
in catarrhs of the chronick kind. But it is probable, that 
the benefit derived from it in these cases, is principally, 
if not entirely, owing to its operation as a. gentle laxative. 
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And with this intention it is frequently used with great ad- 
vantage in hemorrhoidal affections, and many other dis- 
eases in which it is proper to keep the belly gently open. 
The dose is two or three drachms, in honey or molasses. 


SutpHuRETUM AnTimontl. Sulphuret of Antimony. An- 
tumony. Stibium. sed 


Antimony, in the modern nomenclature, is the name 
given toa peculiar metal. This metal is found in nature, 
most abundantly combined with sulphur; and to this ore, 
the namé of antimony was once generally given. To 
distinguish it from the pure metal, it is named crude anti- 
mony, or more properly, native sulphuret of antimony, 
the simple name, antimonium stibium, being appropriated 
to the metal itself. 

The native sulphuret is of a gray blue colour; has a 
shining surface, and striated texture. ‘To free it from the 
earthy matters with which it is mixed, when dug from the 
earth, it is fused. Its lustre is greater, the more it is pu- 
rified. The proportions of its principles are various ; 
sometimes they are nearly equal ; in other specimens the 
quantity ef metal is larger. 7% 

_ The pure metal obtained from the ore, is of a silvery 
white colour, and plated texture, moderately hard, and 
very brittle; easily fusible, and even volatilized by a heat 
not very intense ; oxidized by exposure to the air at a 
temperature moderately increased; and when oxidized, 
capable of combining with the greater number of th 

acids. |, ae Oe 

The antimonial metal is a medicine of the greatest pow- 
er of any known substance ; a quantity too minute to be 
sensible in the most delicate balance, is capable of pro- 
ducing violent effects, if taken dissolved, or in a soluble 
state. ‘ . ‘ha 
Sulphureted antimony was employed by the ancients in 
collyria, against inflammations of the eyes; and for stain- 
ing the eyebrows black. Its internal use does not seem 
to have been established till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and even at:that time it was by many looked upon 
as poisonous. But experience has now fully evinced, that 
it has no noxious quality, being often used, particularly 
in chronick eruptions; that some of its preparations are 
medicines of great efficacy; and, that though many of 
them be most violently emetick and cathartick, yet even 
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these by a slight alteration or addition, lose their viru- 
Jence, and become mild in their operation. 

All the metallick preparations are uncertain, as it en- 

tirely depends on the state of the stomach, whether they 
have no action at all, or operate with dangerous violence. 
The sulphuret is exposed, though in a less degree, to the 
same objections. 
_ The preparations of antimony do not exert any gene- 
ral stimulant operation, but are always directed in their 
action to particular parts, so as to occasion some sensi- 
ble evacuation. 

The principal general medicinal application of antimo- 
ny has been for the cure of febrile affections. Itis given 
so.as to induce vomiting or purging, diaphoresis being 
also promoted ; and,exhibited in this manner in the com- 
mencement of the disease, it has been considered capable 
of cutting short its progress. 

In the latter stage of fever, where debility prevails, its 
use is inadmissible. Its efficacy has been in general as- 
cribed to the evacuation it occasions: others have con- 
sidered it, apparently with little reason, as exerting an 
action specifick or peculiar in itself, and not explicable on 
the known effects it produces. 

Antimonials have been found to have the same good 
effects in intermittents as in continued fevers, as well as 
in several of the phlegmasiz and exanthemata ; and even 
in several of the profluvia. The general effects of anti- 
monials are, in small doses, diaphoresis and nausea; in 
large doses, full vomiting and purging. Some allege that 
antimonials are of more use in fever when they do not 
produce any sensible evacuation ; as is said to be the case 
sometimes with James’s powder.. They therefore prefer 
this in typhus; and emetick tartar in synochus ; in which 
there is the appearance at first of more activity in the 
system, and more apparent cause for evacuation. As an 
emetick, antimony is distinguished, for the certainty, ex- 


tent, and permanence of its operation. ‘The action it. 


excites in the stomach is both more forcible, and con- 
tinues fora longer time, than that from other emeticks ; 
and hence, it produces more complete evacuation, and 
occasions in a greater degree all those effects which result 
from the action of vomiting. Its action is also less local. 
It is very generally extended to the intestinal canal, so as 
to produce purging ; and very frequently to the surface of 
the body, so as to occasion diaphoresis, or sweat. 
a0 


& 
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The virtues of antimony in the diseases of animals, are 
greatly extolled. Pigs, that have the measles, are at all 
times recovered by it, which proves it to be a great puri- 
fier of the blood. Horses, which have the running heels, 
and cannot be cured by the common methods, will gene- 
rally be cured by this medicine, ina litle time. A horse 
that is lean and scabby, and not to be fatted by any other 
means, will become fat on taking one drachm of crude 
antimony every morning for two months together, 


Super-Tartris Potassz. Super-Tartrite of Potass. 
Crystals of Tartar. Cream of Tartar. 


Super-Tartris Potassz Impurus. Impure Super-Tar- 
irite of Potass. Tartar. 


Tartar isa concrete saline matter, which separates from 
wines, after they have undergone complete fermentation: 
it adheres to the top and sides of the cask, in red, or 
whitish gray crystals, according to the colour of the li- 
quor. In this state, it is called crude tartar ; having a 
subacrid taste, and being with difficulty soluble in water. 

By repeated solution, filtration, and crystallization, 
crude tartar may be depurated, or divested of all gross and 
impure particles, when it is called crystals of tartar ; and, 
if these be reduced to powder, cream of tartar. 

This salt is a mild, cooling, aperient, and laxative medi- 
cine: if half, or a whole ounce of it be taken in substance, 
with treacle or any other vehicle, it proves an effectual 
purgative. Farther, when dissolved in water, it affords, 
with the addition of sugar, an agreeable acidulated drink, 
which is of great service in ardent fevers; and likewise 
forms a pleasant beverage during the summer. It is 
also to be regarded as a valuable diuretick, and, as one 
of those, most efficacious in the treatment of the dropsy. 
It is given under two modes of exhibition, in which its 
effects are somewhat different. When given dissolved 
in a large quantity of water, to the extent of four or six 
drachms in a day, it acts simply as a diuretick ; when 
given to the same extent, gradually increased, in the form 
of an electuary, without the free use of diluents, along 
with a more or less diuretick effect, it acts as a hydra- 
gogue cathartick. The latter is the more usual, and per- 
haps, more successful mode of exhibition. Combined 
with jalap it forms one of the most efficacious catharticks 
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in dropsy, having a combined operation on the kidneys 
and alimentary canal, evacuating the water in the most 
effectual manner, and dispersing the dropsical swellings. 
In the hands of Dr. Ferrier, cream of tartar succeeded in 
thirty-three cases of dropsy out of forty-three. 


Swietenia Fesriruca. Swietenia. The bark. 


The bark of the wood of this tree is of a red colour in- 
ternally ; externally it is covered with a gray epidermis ; 
it has an astringent bitter taste ; it yields its active matter: 
to water, by infusion or decoction; and by evaporation an 
extract is obtained, highly astringent. It was introduced 
as a substitute for Peruvian bark, and in India where the 
tree is a native, has been used as such with advantage. 
It has been ascertained by Dr. Roxburgh that it contains 
a much larger proportion of active, bitter, and astringent 
power, and to be more antiseptick than Peruvian bark. 
Its dose in substance is half a drachm. 


Swietenta Mauacont. Mahogany. The bark. 


This species of the same genus as the preceding, has 
similar qualities and virtues, being equally bitter and as- 
tringent. It has therefore been received into the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeeia, and may be employed to answer 
similar indications. 


Tamarinpus Inpica. Tamarind Tiree. The preserved 
fruit, called tamarinds. 


This tree grows both in the East and West Indies. The 
pod of the tree includes several large hard beans, with a 
brown viscid pulp, very acid. This pulp, mixed with the 
seeds and small fibres, and with a quantity of unrefined 
sugar, forms the tamarinds of theshops. Vauquelin found 
it to contain, beside the sugar mixed with it, citrick and 
malick acids, acidulous tartrite of potass, free tartarous 
acid, gelatin, mucilage, and fibrous matter. 

The pulp of tamarinds, beside its virtues as an acid, 
proves laxative, when taken to the extent of an ounce 
anda half. It is generally added to other catharticks, 
which are given in the form of infusion, with the view of 
promoting their operation, and covering their taste. It 
increases the action of the purgative sweets, cassia, and 
manna, and «wveakens that of the resinous catharticks. 


- 
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By its acidity this fruit quenches thirst, and allays im- 
moderate heat. we 


Tanacetum Vuteare. Common Tansy. The leaves and 
seeds. 


Tansy is an indigenous perennial, growing by road 
sides and the borders of fields, and is also cultivated in 
gardens. Its yellow blossoms appear in August. This 
plant possesses a warm bitter taste; it is deobstruent, not 
ungrateful to the palate, and some have had a favourable 
opinion of it in hysterick disorders. The leaves and 
seeds have been of considerable esteem as anthelminticks, 
and are given in doses of from one scruple to one drachm. 
The leaves are frequently used to give colour and flavour 
to pudding. And if fresh meat be rubbed with the plant, 
it will be effectually preserved from the attacks of the 
flesh fly. 


Teva Aranent. Cobweb. 


It has long been known that the spider and the spider’s 
web have been ranked among the empirical remedies for 
the ague. But the fact is not so generally known that in 
1644 this last substance was inserted in the dispensatory 
of Schroder as possessing febrifuge properties, and the 
power of curing intermittents. The web of the common 
house spider has recently attracted the attention of phy- 
sicians. and its use is sanctioned by respectable medical 
authority. In the twenty-first and twenty-second volume 
of the Medical and Physical Journal, is recorded a com- 
munication from Dr. Robert Jackson, a distinguished 
English physician, announcing that the late Dr. Gillis- 
pie, of Edinburgh, a man of sound professional judgment, 
and of great candour and sincerity of character, having 
been bafiled by the obstinacy of an intermittent fever, had 
recourse to the spider’s web with the most perfect suc- 


cess. Dr. Jackson proceeds to recite the complete success 


which has attended his own experiments with the cob- 
web in the cure of intermittents. He next relates the 
very great relief procured by this substance in the ad- 
vanced stage of phthisis pulmonalis, showing the extraor- 
dinary powers of cobweb in allaying irritation and. pro- 
procuring ease in a case past the reach of common reme- 
dies. The writer further observes, that he might multi- 
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ply instances of the efficacy of this substance if neces- 
sary, and the value of its tranquillizing effects, and re- 
commends the trial of it. in hydrophobia, as being a dis- 
ease of excessive irritability. He adds, that he can. 
attest by living evidence, that cobweb diminishes morbid _ 
irritability, and calms irritations both of body and mind, 
in a degree far exceeding any drug or remedy within the 
circle of ourknowledge. The following remarkable case 
is adduced in the same publication to evince the singular 
efficacy of the spider’s web. Walter Sands, Esq. has 
been afflicted for many years with a distressing asthma, 
which has proved fatal to his father and.two sisters. The 
complaint being hereditary, and aggravated by malfor- 
mation of the thorax, no remedy gave any permanent 
relief, nor did change of climate procure any allevia- 
tion of symptoms. He has often been under the direc- 
tion of eminent physicians, and frequently in a kind of 
despair has resorted to numerous empirical compositions, 
but in vain. For aconsiderable time back he has never 
been able to lie down in bed on account of a sense of 
suffocation, but is obliged to be supported half sitting by 
pillows, and is seldom able to sleep. Having collected 
nearly a scruple of the spider’s web he swallowed it at 
bed time, and to his utter astonishment enjoyed sound 
and uninterrupted sleep all night ; a blessing to which he 
had been an entire stranger above six years. Since he 
began with the cobweb he thinks his health is improved ; 
the cough has certainly abated, but whenever the remedy 
is omitted the complaint returns. In the spasmodick 
complaints of a woman which did not yield to the usual 
remedies, cobweb made up with crumb of bread into 
pills procured a lasting amendment. ; 

_B. Lynde Oliver, M. D. of Salem, madean experiment 
on himself by taking five grains of the cobweb at bed 
time, and found it to produce the most delicious tranquil- 
lity resembling the operation of opium, and followed by 
no bad effect. In full confidence in its remarkable seda- 
tive properties, he has since administered it in various 
diseases, and experienced the happiest results. It is not 
on all occasions, however, equally certain in its opera- 
tion, sometimes disappointing expectation, and at others 
affording essential relief.. Hence he conjectures. that 
there-is considerable difference in this, substance as to 
virtue. By the use of this remedy his patient labouring 
under organick disease of the heart and hydrothorax ob- 
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tained great relief and refreshing sleep, who before had 
not slept for three nights. Another, under similar 
affection, experienced uncommon relief from ‘the same 
rescription. To one suffering much pain from cancer 
it afforded ease and comfortable sleep. A patient in 
phthisis pulmonalis being affected with distressing agita- 
tion of mind and nervous irritation, it answered like a 
charm, and soon induced quiet sleep like a moderate dose 
of opium. eyo | a 
Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, in his elements of 
therapeuticks and materia medica, says of the tela araneii, 
“In doses of five grains, repeated every fourth or fifth 
hour, | have cured some very obstinate intermittents, sus- 
pended the paroxysms of hectick, overcome morbid vigi- 
lance from excessive nervous irritability, and quieted 
irritations of the system’ from various causes.” Dr. 
John Webster, of Boston, in his clinical remarks, (New 
England Journal, new series, vol. 4.'p. 218,) observes in- 
eidentally, that the web of the black spider which is found 
in cellars, stables, and similar places which he was in- 
duced to exhibit in consequence of the high commenda- 
tion bestowed on it by Dr. R. Jackson, has in many 
cases produced excellent effects. “In many painful 
affections, in the restlessness of fevers, the symptoms of 
irritation which are so frequently occurring in patients 
under a mercurial course for syphilis, and other diseases, 
in rheumatick headache, asthma, and chronick coughs, 
Ihave prescribed the cobweb with the most decided 
good effect. Twenty grains have been given daily for 
some time past toa female epileptick patient, where the 
medicines usually recommended, had been tried with no 
benefit; the only substance which has mitigated the vio- 
lence of the disease, and prolonged the’ intervals of 
attack has been the cobweb: The cobweb is readily 
made into pills with a small quantity of mucilage, and 
the best mode of exhibiting it, 1 have found to be in five 
grain doses every half hour; but have not observed any 
more relief obtained by forty grains than from twenty ; 
the only increased effect appears to be upon the intesti- 
nal canal. “In one case (an old and infirm asthmatick) — 
slight but pleasant delirium was produced, and from the 
report of the persons who slept in the room with him, the 
effect though of longer duration was very ‘similar to that 
of a dose of nitrous oxide gas, the muscular energy hav- 
ing been exceedingly increased, the patient could not be 
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confined to bed, but danced and jumped about the room, 
nearly all night; in the morning I found him quietly 
asleep ; no unpleasant symptoms ensued. To irritable 
sores the cobweb has proved a highly beneficial appli- 
cation.”? I have recently been informed that at Savan- 
nah sixteen persons labouring under ague and fever in a 
severe form, were each of them cured by the cobweb in 
twenty-four hours. 


Totvirera Batsamum. Balsam of Tolu Tree. The 
balsam, called balsam of tolu. 


This tree grows in Spanish America, and the balsam 
flows from incisions made in its bark, during the hot 
season ; and is brought to us in gourd shells. It is ofa 
yellowish brown colour, inclining to red: in consistence, 
thick and tenacious: by age it grows hard and brittle, 
without suffering any great loss from its more valuable 
parts. The smell of this balsam is extremely fragrant, 
somewhat resembling that of lemons ; its taste warm and 
sweetish. 

Lewis says that he has sometimes procured benzoic 
acid from it; it yields very little volatile oil, although it 
impregnates the distilled water strongly with its flavour. 
By dissolving a proper quantity of sugar in this water, a 
syrup is obtained, greatly superiour to that prepared in 
the common way, with a decoction of the balsam. 

This is the mildest of all the balsams. It has been 
esteemed as an expectorant, but its powers are very in- 
considerable, and it is employed principally on account 
of its flavour. It possesses, however, all the virtues of 


the other balsams, and is more fragrant than most of 
them. 5 


Tormentitta Erecta. Septfoil. The root. 


Tormentil is perennial, and found wild in woods and 
on commons ; it has long slender stalks, with usually seven 
long narrow leaves at a joint; the root is for the most 
part crooked and knotty, of a blackish colour on the out- 
side, and a reddish within. This root has an austere, 
styptick taste, accompanied witha slight kind of aro- 
matick flavour ; it is one of the most agreeable and effi- 
cacious of the vegetable astringents, and is employed 
with good effect in all cases where medicines of this kind 
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are proper. It has been used in diarrhea, under the 
form of decoction, and in intermittent fever, in sub- 
stance, in a dose from half a drachm toa drachm. 


Triosteum Perrouiatum. Fever Root. The root. 


In professor Bigelow’s medical botany will be found 
the following information respecting this new article of 
our materia medica. ‘ This is rather a solitary plant, 
and though met with in most parts of the United States, 
it rarely, I believe, occurs in large quantities. About 
Boston it is found in several places at the borders of 
woods in rich, shady situations. Its common names are 
fever root, and wild wecac. Pursh observes, that it is 
rare, and generally occurs in limestone soils. With us it 
flowers in June, and ripens its fruit in September. 

“ The root of this plant is perennial, and subdivided 
into numerous horizontal branches. The stem is erect, 
hairy, fistulous, round, from one to four feet high. . The 
leaves are opposite, the pairs crossing each other, con- 
nate, ovate, occuminate, entire, rather flat, abruptly con- 
tracted at base into a sort of neck, resembling a winged 
petiole. The flowers are axillary, sessile, five or six in 
a whorl, the upper ones generally ina single pair, and of 
a dull brownish purple covered with minute hairs. The 
fruit is an oval berry of a deep orange yellow, hairy, 
somewhat three sided, crowned with calyx, containing 
three cells and three hard, bony, furrowed seeds, from 
which the name of the genus is taken. This plant was 
made the subject of an interesting communication to the 
Linnzan society of New England, by Dr. John Randall. 
The experiments made by him on its medical uses and 
pharmaceutical preparations were numerous, and serve to 
throw much light on its-properties. ‘The sensible quali- 
ties of the root were found essentially different from those 
of the herb. Both of them possess a large share of bit- 
terness, but the root has also a nauseous taste and smell, 
somewhat approaching to those of ipecacuanha. The 
medical properties of the triosteum are those of an eme- 
tick and cathartick. In the above dissertation, about 
thirty cases are detailed, in which different preparations 
and quantities of the article were given to various per- 
sons with a view to their medicinal effects. The general 
inference to be made from them is, that the bark of the 
root acts with tolerable certainty as an evacuant upon 
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the alimentary canal, both by emesis and catharsis. 
When given alone, either in powder or decoction, the 
instances of its failure were not many, and when com- 
bined with calomel, its operation was attended with a 
certainty hardly inferiour to that of jalap. ‘The late pro- 
fessor Barton, of Philadelphia, in his collections speaks of 
this plant as a mild and good cathartick, sometimes ope- 
rating as a diuretick, and in large doses as an emetick. 

My own experience with this plant, says Dr. Bigelow, 
has not been extensive, yet sufficient to satisfy me of its 
medicinal power. Where I have administered it, it has 
generally proved cathartick, a larger dose however being 
requisite for this purpose, than of jalap or aloes. It has 
sometimes failed to produce any effect, and I am inclined 
to believe that its efficacy is much impaired by age. 
Those who may incline to employ it, will do well to re- 
new their stock annually, and to keep the powder in 
close stopped phials. A dose of the bark of the root in 
powder is twenty or twenty-five grains, and of the extract, 
a somewhat smaller quantity. 


TRITICUM Mstivum. Wheat. ‘The flour and starch pre- 
pared from the seeds, 


Wheat flour consists principally of gluten, starch, albu- 
men, anda sweet mucilage. [tis the presence of gluten 
that characterises wheat flour; and on the due admixture 
of it with the other constituents, depends the superiority 
of wheat flour for baking bread. Bread is not only one 
of the most important articles of nourishment, but is also 
employed in pharmacy for making cataplasms, and giving 
form to more active articles. An infusion of toasted 
bread has a deep colour and pleasant restringent taste ; 
and is an excellent drink in febrile diseases, and in nausea 
and debility of the stomach; and also in cholera morbus : 
examples are related of several cases of this kind cured 
by it, without the aid of any other medicine. , 

Starch, the fecula of wheat, forms a gelatinous solution 
when boiled with water, which is used as a demulcent. 
It is thus given as an enema in dysentery and diarrhca, 
from irritation of the intestines, and is the common yehi-» 
cle for giving opiumin that form. 

51 
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Tussitagco Farrara. Coltsfoot. The leaves and 
flowers. 


This grows wild in moist situations, producing yellow 
flowers in February and March: These soon fall off, and 
are succeeded by large, roundish leaves, hairy under- 
neath; their taste is herbaceous, somewhat glutinous and 
subacrid. It is recommended in coughs, phthisis, and 
other disorders of the breast and lungs, and some use it 
in scrofula. It is chiefly directed to be taken with milk, 
and upon this, probably, more than on the tussilago itself, 
any benefit derived from it in practice is to be explained. 


Uxaus Aspera. Slippery Elm. ‘The inner bark. 


We have two species of ulmus or elm in the United 
States. The red or slippery elm, or American rough 
leaved elm of Marshal, (ulmus rubra of Mulenburgh) on. 
account of its many valuable properties, deserves particu- 
lar mention. It rises to the height of thirty feet, with a 
pretty strong trunk, dividing into many branches, and 
covered with a light coloured rough bark. The leaves 
are oblong, oval, and sharp pointed, unequally sawed on 
their edges, unequal at the base, very rough on their up- 
per surface, and hairy underneath. ‘The flowers are pro- 
duced thick upon the branches, upon short, collected 
foot stalks, and are succeeded by oval, compressed mem- 
braneous seed vessels, with entire margins, containing 
one oval compressed seed. The inner bark, by infusion 
or gentle boiling in water, affords a great quantity of in- 
sipid mucous substance, that is applicable to a variety 
~ of important uses. Dr. Mitchell says it has been bene- 
ficially administerd in catarrhs, pleurisies, and quinsies ; 
it has been applied as a poultice to tumours, and as a lini- 
ment to chops and festers. [Letter to Dr. North, Amer. 
Museum, vol. 7th. ] 

The surgeons of our revolutionary army, and also those 
of general Wayne’s army, who defeated the Indians in 
Augast, 1794, experienced the most happy effects from 
the application of poultices of the elm bark to gunshot 
wounds, which were soon brought to a good suppuration, 
and to a disposition to heal. It was applied as the first 
remedy. When tendency to mortification was evident, 
this bark bruised, and boiled in water, produced the most 
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surprising good effects. After repeated comparative ex- 
periments with other emollient applications, as milk and 
bread, and linseed poultice, its superiority was firmly 
established. In old ill conditioned ulcers, and in fresh 
burns, equal benefit was derived from it. The infusion 
of the bark was used with advantage as a diet drink, in 
pleurisy, and catarrh, and also in diarrhcea and dysentery. 
Many of the above facts relative to the medicinal qualities 
of the red elm, were communicated, says the editor of the 
Domestick Encyclopeedia, by Dr. Joseph Strong, of Phi- 
ladelphia, who served as surgeon in the western army ; 
and adds, as a proof of the nutriment which it affords, that 
a soldier who lost his way supported himself for ten days 
upon this mucilage and sassafras. The editor of the 
abovementioned work, (vol. 2d, p. 448,) proceeds to ob- 
serve, that the red elm tree may be considered as a highly 
valuable addition to our stock of medicines, exclusively 
American, and ought to be carefully searched for by the 
medical gentlemen in the country, and preserved from 
the indiscriminate axe. 

The inner bark of the slippery elm, or its mucilage, has 
been found by recent experience to be singularly benefi- 
cial when applied to chilblains, cutaneous eruptions, and 
various kinds of soresand ulcers; and there is much rea- 
son to believe, that its internal use in dysentery, con- 
sumption, &c. may be attended with greater advantage 
than is generally imagined. This tree certainly may be 
recommended to the particular regard of medical practi- 
tioners as a new, and domestick article of our materia 
medica, whose medicinal virtues will probably be found 
to merit a large share of confidence. | 


Urtica Dioica. Common Nelile. The plant. 


This is a well known perennial weed. The leaves of 
the fresh plant stimulate, inflame, and raise blisters on the 
part of the skin which they touch. Hence, when a power- 
ful rubefacient is required, stinging with nettles has been 
recommended. It has been said, sometimes to have suc- 
ceeded in restoring sense and motion to paralytick limbs. 
M. Zannetini, in Italy, asserts, that the flowers and seeds 
of the common nettle, may, with efficacy be substituted 
for the Peruvian bark, in all febrile affections, especially 
in tertian and quartern agues. It operates more speedily 
than the bark ; and in large doses, induces a lethargick 
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sleep; the portion to be given should never exceed one 
drachm, and should be administered in wine, two or 
three times in twenty-four hours. The same cautions 
that are necessary in the use of Peruvian bark, are like- 
wise to be observed in taking the seeds and flowers of 
the nettle. | . 


Vauerrana Orricinauis. Wild Valerian. The root. 


This plantis perennial, and grows wild in England. 
The root, which is the part used in medicine, consists of a 
number of slender fibres matted together, and attached 
to one head, of a brown colour, having a strong and un- 
pleasant smell, and a warm bitter taste. Its active mat- 
ter is extracted equally by water and by alcohol. Its 
infusion changes colour, on the addition of sulphate of 
iron. By distillation, water is impregnated with its fla- 
your, but not with its taste. No essential oil is obtained. 

Valerian is one of the principal modern antispasmo- 
dicks, and is used with advantage in chorea, epilepsy, and 
hemicrapia. Some recommend it as useful in procuring 
sleep, particularly in fever, even when opium fails ; but 
it is principally useful in nervous and hysterical affec- 
tions. The common dose is from a scruple to a drachm 
/in powder; and in infusion, from one, to two drachms, 
three or four times in the day, which is increased gra- 
dually, as far as the stomach can bear it. Its unpleasant 
flavour is most effectually covered by a suitable addition 
of mace. Valerian is lately found in abundance on the 
borders of the Ohio river, not inferiour to that imported 
from Europe. 


Verataum Viripe. Poke Root. Swamp Hellebore. 
. The root. 


This perennial plant grows in wet meadows and swampy 
places, often locally associated with skunk cabbage, 
which, early in the spring season it considerably resem- 
bles in appearance ; the latter plant, however, has no 
stalk, while the hellebore sends forth one which attains to 
the height of two or three feet, terminating in June in a 
spike of flowers and seeds. The leaves are large and 
handsomely plaited. The root is bulbous, and when fresh 
has a nauseous, bitterish, acrid taste, burning the mouth 
and fauces. Snufled up the nostrils in very small quan- 
tities, it excites violent sneezing, with a sense of heat, 
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and a copious discharge of mucus. The fresh root, in 
form of ointment or decoction, cures the itch. Crows are 
destroyed by boiling Indian corn in a strong decoction 
of the roots, and strewing it on the ground where these 
birds resort. The root when dried has no particular 
smell, but a durable nauseous and bitter taste, and when 
powdered and applied to issues or ulcers, is said to pro- 
duce griping and purging. The European species of 
veratrum album was on some occasions employed by the 
ancients as an emetick or cathartick; but it was found to 
operate with such violence as to occasion dangerous af- 
fections ; and in present practice it is seldom used, but as 
a powerful errhine or sternutatory. The American spe- 
cies has a close affinity to the European, in its character 
and. properties. Experiments made with this root to as- 
certain its emetick and cathartick powers have not result- 
ed very favourably. Indoses of four, six, or eight grains, 
‘it was not uniform in its operation ; while in some instan- 
ces, moderate vomiting was induced, in others its action 
was extremely violent; and in a few, no effect whatever 
was produced, or vomiting ensued several hours after its 
having been taken. Such are its acrimonious qualities, 
that it must never be employed without caution; even 
when combined with opium, in the form of the reputed 
Eau Medicinale, in one instance severe vomiting was in- 
duced, and a dangerous gastritis of several days conti- 
nuance ensued.. This root is an ingredient in the cele- 
brated Coit’s pills ; and it is supposed toadd much to their 
efficacy as an active cathartick. It is undoubtedly a plant 
of highly active powers, meriting a particular investiga- 
tion as an article of our materia medica, In fact, a new 
interest has lately been excited both in Earope and the 
United States, relative to the properties of white helle- 
bore. It is even supposed to be the basis of the French 
specifick remedy, called Eau Medicinale d’Husson, so 
highly famed for its almost infallible powers in the cure 
of gout, as to command the enormous price of from one 
to two crowns a dose. This remedy was discovered about 
forty years ago, by M. Husson, a French officer, who af- 
firms it to be prepared from a plant whose virtues were 
before unknown in medicine; and it has long been cele- 
brated in France and other parts of the European con- 
tinent. | 

Dr. Edwin G. Jones, member of the royal college of 
physicians, London, after a thorough investigation of the 
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subject, has, in a late publication, adduced the most une- 
quivocal evidence of the superiour powers of the Eau Me- 
. dicinate, in curing the most distressing paroxysms of gout. 
His experience of its efficacy has been extensive, and 
among the numerous and remarkable instances to which 
he refers, are persons of distinguished rank and respec- 
tability, and whose cases were inarked with symptoms of 
extreme severity. We have therefore the authority of 
Dr. Jones to assert, that this singular remedy exerts an 
extraordinary influence over the gout; and that it will 
safely, and almost immediately remove, often by a single 
dose, the severest paroxysms of that cruel disease, is 
sufficiently ascertained by a multitude of facts, collected 
from various sources of unquestionable authenticity.— 
Scarcely an instance of its failure has yet been known to 
occur in practice. It is not, however, asserted, that it 
performs a radical cure of gout, eliminating the disease 
altogether from the system, but its operation is different 
from thatof any remedy hitherto employed; it removes 
the paroxysms as often and almost as soon as they occur. 
It in fact relieves the patient from agonizing pain, from 
all the miseries of long confinement, and restores him to 
his usual state of health, and the exercise of his limbs. 
It appears to be a powerful sedative, diminishing almost 
immediately the irritability of the system. Hence it 
allays pain, procures rest and sleep, reduces the pulse 
and abates fever. | 

This remedy has been extended to other diseases, and 
in several cases it has removed very severe acute rheu- 
matisms in the same singular manner it does the gout. 

The full dose of this medicine, according to Husson, and 
Dr. Jones, is about two drachms for an adult, mixed with 
an equal quantity of water, and taken on an empty sto- 
mach. Its operation may be promoted by some aroma- 
tick, or by peppermint, pennyroyal, or ginger tea. It in 
general occasions some nausea and vomiting, fallowed by 
bilious stools. A single dose will often carry off an attack, 
but it sometimes requires to be repeated in under doses. 
Some instances are recorded of its violent effects when 
exhibited in a dose disproportionate to the constitution, 
and particular circumstances. On some occasions much 
advantage has been derived from small doses taken every 
day for a considerable time. 

The discovery of the substance from which this remedy 
is prepared would be an invaluable acquisition to our 
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materia medica. The importance and popularity of the 
subject were incitements to various attempts for that pur- 
pose, and to the ingeunity of Mr. J. Moor, member of 
the royal college of surgeons, London, the publick are 
indebted for a composition, which if not identically the 
same, bears a strong resemblance to the Eau Medicinale 
in smell, taste, and dose; and also in all its effects, so far 
as it has been tried in the cure of gout. The composi- 
tion of Mr. Moor consists of wine of opiam sydenham, 
one part, wine of white hellebore, three parts, made by 
infusing, for ten days, eight ounces of the sliced root of 
that plant, in two and half pints of white wine, and 
strained through paper. This compound, when exhibited 
in doses of from one to two drachms, has in a variety of 
instances effected a speedy cure of gouty paroxysms. 
There are indeed well attested examples where the most 
painful gouty affection has yielded to a single dose of 
about one drachm, and the instances of its failure have 
hitherto, it is believed, been more rare than can be said of 
any other remedy. The employment of the composition 
of Mr. Moor, has also, in the hands of respectable physi- 
cians, been extended to acute rheumatism, and to some 
comatose affections, with the most decided advantage, and 
a perseverance in similar trials is strongly recommended. 
It has been observed, that beneficial effects may more 
certainly be expected when it excites some degree of 
nausea and vomiting, which an overdose like Eau Medi- 
einale seldom fails to induce. 

We have hitherto been furnished with the additional 
evidence of every day’s experience of the efficacy of Mr. 
Moor’s composition in the cure of both gout and rheu- 
matism, and no circumstance, it is believed, has yet oc- 
curred, tending to impair our faith in the analogy of its 
principles with the original preparation of M. Husson. 

The American green hellebore has frequently been 
employed as a substitute for the European species of 
white hellebore; and in all the instances the effect has 
been so precisely similar, that neither physician or 
patient could perceive any difference in the mode of its 
operation. The medicine prepared from this plant af- 
forded relief in some instances in the sinall dose of fifteen 
or twenty drops, in others a drachm was administered ; 
and in general the paroxysms of gout, and severe rheu- 
matick affections yielded to its efficacy. Some indi- 
viduals however experienced such distressing effects as 
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to deter from a second trial, “ such as excessive sickness, 
purging, great prostration of strength, impaired vision, 
and even total insensibility, where the dose has been im- 
prudently large.” An ointment and a strong decoction 
of this plant have been used as an external application 
with some success in tinea capitis, itch, and other cuta- 
neous affections ; and even in this form Dr. Bigelow has - 
found it to produce the same effect on the stomach as the 
internal use of the medicine. | | 


Viota Oporata. March Violet. The recent flower. 


This plant is perennial, and found wild under hedges, 

and in shady places; but shops are generally supplied from 
gardens. Its flowers are so remarkable for their delightful 
odour, and their peculiar richness of colour, that they have 
given a name to both. 
- Phey impart their colour and flavour to aqueous 
liquors: a syrup made by this infusion has long main- 
tained a place in the shops, and is said to be an agreea- 
ble and useful laxative for children ; but is chiefly valued 
as a delicate test of the presence of uncombined acids or 
alkalis, the former changing its blue to a red, and the 
Jatter to a green colour. . 


Viris Vinirera. The Vine. The dried fruit, called 
raisin, and the fermented juice of the fruit, called 
Spanish white wine. 


The vine grows in temperate situations in many parts of 
the world, and is cultivated very generally for the sake of 
its agreeable subacid fruit. Before they are ripe, grapes 
are extremely harsh and acid, and by expression furnish 
a liquor which is called verjuice. It contains malick 
acid, super-tartrite of potass, and extractive, and may 
be made to furnish wine by the addition of sugar. As 
the grape advances to maturity, the quantity of sugar 
increases, while that of malick acid diminishes; it, how- 
ever, never disappears entirely. When thoroughly ripe, 
the grape is one of the most agreeable fruits. It is 
cooling, antiseptick, and nutritious; and, when eaten in 
considerable quantity, diuretick, and gently laxative. 
In inflammatory diseases, and all others where acids are 
indicated, they form an excellent article of diet. 
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Raisins, uve passe, are grapes which have been care- 
fully dried. By this means, not. only the water they 
contain is dissipated, but the quantity of acid seems to be 
diminished... They. become more saccharine, mucilagi- 
nous, and laxative, than the recent grape, but are less 
cooling. antiga | er 

Wine is the juice of the grape, altered by fermentation. 
The numerous varieties of wine depend principally on the 
proportion of sugar contained in the must, and the man- 
ner of its fermentation. When the proportion of sugar 
is sufficient, and the fermentation complete, the wine is 
perfect and generous: if the quantity of sugar be too 
large, part of it remains undecomposed, as the fermen- 
tation is languid, and the wine is sweet and luscious; if, 
on the contrary, it be too small, the wine is thin and 
weak, and if it be bottled before the fermentation be com- 
pleted, it will proceed slowly in the bottle, and, on draw- 
ing the cork, the wine will froth and sparkle in the glass, 
as for example, Champaigne.. When the must is sepa- 
rated from the husk of the grape before it is fermented, 
the wine has little or no colour: these are called white 
wines. If, on the contrary, the husks are allowed to 
remain in the must while the fermentation is going on, 
the alcohol dissolves the colouring matter of the husks, 
and the wine is coloured: such are called red wines. 
Besides in these principal circumstances, wmes vary very 
much,in flavour. The red wines, are Port, which is 
strong and austere, and Claret, which is thinner and 
higher flavoured. Our white wines are called Madeira, 
Sherry, Lisbon, Malaga, and Hock. Of these the last is 
most ascidulous, and Malaga the sweetest. s 

Wine, taken in moderate quantities, acts as a beneficial 
stimulus to the whole system. It promotes digestion, in- 
creases the action of the heart and arteries, raises the 
heat of the body, and exhilarates the spirits. Taken to 
excess, it produces inebriety and stupor, which are often 
succeeded by headache, nausea, and diarrhoea, which last 
for several days. Habitual excess in wine debilitates the 
stomach, produces inflammation of the liver, weakens the 
nervous system, and gives rise to dropsy, gout, apoplexy, 
tremours, and cutaneous affections. 

To convalescents, and in all diseases of general debj- 
lity, and deficiency of the vital powers, wine is the remedy. 
on which we must place our chief dependence ; and when 
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ve hae administered, its effects are often scarcely cre- 
ib av, 

In typhus fever, attehided by low detiiden arising from 
debility, wine administered to the extent of one bottle or 
more in twenty-four hours, surprisingly . mitigates the 
symptoms, and finally proves a sovereign remedy. 

Its administration is regulated by the effects it pro- 
duces; advantage being always derived from it when it 
renders the pulse more slow and firm; when the recur- 
rence of delirium is prevented; when apvigation is lessen- 
ed, and sleep induced. If the pulse is quickened, and 
the countenance becomes flushed, if it excite thirst, in- 
crease the heat of the body, and occasion restlessness or 
delirium, it is obviously injurious, and its use should be 
suspended. 

The wines prepared from other fruit than the grape, are 
less spiritous and more acescent, and are hence inferiour in 
tonick power. Fermented liquors, especially porter, are 
sometimes substituted for wine, where this is necessary 
from idiosyncracy, and their powers are somewhat modifi- 
ed by their other qualities, particularly by their bitterness, 
and by the pungency arising from their excess of carbonick 
acid. Their narcotick power is often greater than is pro- 
portioned to their vinous strength, owing to the addition 
of narcotick substances which they often receive in the 
preparation. 

In the hands of Dr. Rush, and other eminent physicians 
in the United States, wine, aided by the use of bark, Has 
frequently succeeded asa radical remedy in tetanus. Dr. 
Hosack, of New York, effected a cure in a case of lock- 
jaw, by administering wine alone to the extent of three 
gallons in four days. Dr. James Currie, of Liverpool, 
England, has also experienced the efficiency of wine in 
the same disease. He asserts that a horse affected with 
lock-jaw, having been made the subject of experiment, 
was completely cured by the liberal use of wine alone. 

Wine has been emphatically termed “ the milk of the 
aged,’? but parents are seriously advised to beware of 
giving wine to their children indiscriminately ; because to 
them it can be of service only when taken as a medicine ; 
and those injudicious persons, who encourage young peo- 
ple to take wine habitually at their meals, are guilty of 
an abuse, which cannot be easily repaired by future ab- 
stinence. 
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Wine is often adulterated with lead or other deleterious: 
drugs.» In order to detect this fraud, take two drachms of 
cream tartar, and one drachm of liver of sulphur; put 
them into a two ounce phial of soft water. The phial must 
be kept well corked, and occasionally shaken for about 
ten minutes: when the powder has subsided, decant the 
clear liquor, and preserve it in a well stopped bottle. 
From sixteen to twenty drops of this liquid are to be 
dropped in a small glass filled with the suspected wine ; 
and if the wine turns blackish or muddy, and deposits a 
dark coloured sediment, we may be certain it is impreg- 
nated with sugar of lead, or some other preparation of 
that metal equally destructive. 


A receipt to make an excellent American Wine, by Joseph: 


Cooper, Esq. of Gloucester county, New Jersey. 


“‘ ] puta quantity of the comb from which the honey had 
been drained, into a tub, and added a barrel of cider, im- 
mediately from the press; this mixture was well stirred | 
and left for one night. It was then strained before a fer- 
mentation took place; and honey was added until the 
strength of the liquor was sufficient to bear an egg. It 
was then put into a barrel; and after the fermentation 
commenced, the cask was filled every day, for three or four 
days, that the filth might work out at the bunghole. When 
the fermentation moderated, | put the bung in loosely, lest 
stopping it tight might cause the cask to burst. At the 
end of five or six weeks, the liquor was drawn off into a 
tub; and the whites of eight eggs, well beat up, with a 
pint of clean sand, were put into it: [ then added a gallon 
of cider spirit ; and after mixing the whole well together, 
I returned it into the cask, which was well cleansed, bune- 
ed it tight, and placed it in a proper situation for racking 
off, when fine. In the month of April following, I drew it 
off into kegs, for use; and found it equal, in my opinion, 
to almost any foreign wine: in the opinion of many judg- 
es, it was superiour. 

“This success has induced me to repeat the experi- 
ment for three years; and. I am persuaded, that by using 
clean honey instead of the comb, as above described, such 
an improvement might be made, as would enable the 
citizens of the United States to supply themselves: with 
a truly federal and wholesome wine, which would not cost 
a quarter of a dollar per gallon, were all the ingredients 
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procured at the market price; and would have this pecu- 
liar advantage over every other wine, hitherto attempted 
in this country, that it contains no foreign mixture, but is 
made from ingredients, produced on our own farms.” 


Xantuorniza Apurotia. Shrub Yellow Root. The 
stem and root. . 


Is a native plant of North Carolina, first brought by the 
Jate John Bartram, from that state, and planted in his gar- 
den at Kingsess, in the county of Philadetphia,where it has 
continued to flourish ina most luxuriant manner. ~ It is 
denominated simplicissima by Marshal, apiifolia by L’Her- 
retier, and marbosia, by Mr. William Bartram, in honour 
of Mr. De Marbois. Xanthorhiza tinctoria is a more ex- 
pressive name than any it has yet received. | 

Dr. Woodhouse has given an excellent account of this 
valuable plant, in the fifth volume of the Medical Repo- 
sitory of New York, from which the present extract fs 
taken. | | . 

‘The stems are three feet high, and somewhat thicker 
than a goose quill. The root is from three to twelve 
inches long, and about the diameter of a man’s little fin- 
ger, sending off numerous scions. | ‘The leaves are placed 
alternately, having long petioles and pinnated, terminating 
in an old one; the follicles sessile, and lacerated deeply 
on their edges. The peduncles are branchy, and placed 
immediately beneath the first leaves, from which cause 
the flowers appear before the leaves, very early in the 
spring.” , 5 Se iacra Bs 

The’stem and root are of a bright yellow colour, and 
possess a strong bitter taste. , , 

The canthorhiza tinctoria contains a gum and resin, both 
of which are intensely bitter; the resin is more abundant 
than the gum. , dor bien | 

It imparts a drab colour to cloth, and a handsome yellow 
to silk ; but the dye will not take on cotton or linen. | 

The watery extract of the grated roots mixed with alum, 
and added to Prussian blue, was first used by Mr. James 
Bartram for colouring plants, and the plumage of birds of 
a green colour. The green is far more lively and ele- 
gant than that made with gamboge and Prussian blue, 
which is generally used for painting in water colours, and 
stands well in the shade, but soon contracts a dull colour 
when exposed toa bright light, and toa high temperature. 
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Various subjects coloured by this green, and enclosed in 
a book, were as lively after one year, as when first 
painted. waht i AE MSOF, Qin 

It is a strong and pleasant bitter, and preferable to all 
our native bitters. It sits easy on the stomach in the dose 
of two scruples. i 

The colour of the leaves appears to reside in a resin 
which is altered by the combined action of light and oxy- 
gen, by either of which, separately, it cannot be affected. 

As the xanthorhiza is a strong and pleasant bitter, and 
very nearly allied to the columbo root, it promises to be- 
come a valuable addition to the American -materia medi- 
ca. Dr. Woodhouse has often used the powdered. stem 
and root of the xanthorhiza with success, in the dose of 
two scruples to an adult, in many of those diseases in 
which bitters are recommended, bat generally combined 
with other remedies. It is a medicine which sits easy 
on the stomach, and produces no disagreeable effects. 


XantTHoxyitum Crava Hercutis. Prickly Yellow Wood. 
Yellow Hercules. ‘The wood and root. 


Is a native of Jamaica, and other tropical countries, 
where it grows to the height of sixteen feet, and is about 
twelve inches in diameter. This straight tree somewhat 
resembles the common ash: the bark of the trunk is 
‘covered with numerous prickles; and the wood is of a 
bright yellow cast. | : | 

The wood of the xanthoxylum is chiefly employed for 
the heading of hogsheads, for bedsteads, and numerous 
other purposes: it also possesses remarkable medicinal 
virtues. The fresh juice expressed from the roots, affords 
certain relief in the painful disease, termed dry bellyache. 
This important fact was discovered in the West Indies, 
by watching a female slave, who collected the root in the 
woods, and gave two spoonfuls of its juice to a negro, 
suffering under that colick, at an interval of two hours. 
Such medicine occasioned a profound, but composed sleep 
of twelve hours; when all sense of pain, and other dis- 
tressing symptoms, had vanished: the cure was completed, 
by giving an infusion of such expressed roots in water, 
by way of diet drink. Farther, the juice of the prickly 
yellow wood, when preserved in rum, and administered in 
doses not exceeding a wine-glassful, has effectually re- 
moved the most obstinate epileptick fits; but Dr. Henry 
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has not mentioned the manner in which this preparation 
ought to be managed. 

To the above observations of Dr. Willick, the following 
by Dr. Mease are added: (Dom. Ency.) 

Two species grow in the United States. 

Aanthoxylum fraxinfolium, or ash-leaved xanthoxy- 
lum, growing in Pennsylvania, and Maryland: and xan- 
thoxylum calvis herculis, or prickly yellow wood, which 
grows in the more southern states. 

The bark and capsules are of a hot acrid taste, and 
when a small quantity is chewed, powerfully promotes the 
flow of saliva. It is used in this way to relieve the tooth- 
ache. A tincture of the same parts of the tree is a com- 
mon country remedy for the chronick rheumatism. 

In the West Indies a decoction of the bark is used with 
great success as an internal remedy, and also as a wash 
for foul ulcers, which it powerfully cleanses, and disposes 
to healthy granulations. The powdered bark is also mix- 
ed with the dressings. In the London Medical and Physi- 
cal Journal, volume second, and following, there are se- 
veral cases related of the efficacy of this medicine in the 
above disease. 


Zincum. Zinc. 


This is a semimetal, naturally obtained in a_ state of 
combination with different minerals, in England, Hungary, 
and other parts of the globe: it is of a whitish colour, 
nearly resembling that of lead, though it does not speedily 
tarnish. 

Zine exerts no sensible action on the system in its me- 
tallick state; it is employed, therefore, under various 
forms of preparation, where the medicinal virtues of the 
article will be described. . 


COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION 


OF 


SIMPLES. 


Eacu of the kingdoms of nature furnishes articles which 
are employed in medicine, either in their natural state, or 
after they have been prepared by the art of pharmacy. 

In collecting these, attention must be paid to select such 
as are most sound and perfect, to separate from them 
whatever is injured or decayed, and to free them from alk 
foreign matters adhering to them. 

Those precautions must be taken which are best fitted 
for preserving them. They must in general be defended 
from the effects of moisture, too great heat, or cold, and 
confined air. 

When their activity depends on volatile principles, they 
must be preserved from the contact of the air as much as 
possible. 

As the vegetable kingdom presents us with the greatest 
number of simples, and the substances belonging to it 
are the least constant in their properties, and most subject 
to decay, it becomes netessary to give a few general 
rules for their collection and preservation. 

Vegetable matters should be collected ia the countries 
where they are indigenous; and those which grow wild, 
in dry soils, and high situations, fully exposed to the air 
and sun, are in general to be preferred to those which 
grow in moist, low, shady, or confined places. 

Roots which are annual, should be collected before they 
shoot out their stalks or flowers; biennial roots in the 
harvest of the first, or spring of the second year; peren- 
nial, either in the spring before the sap has begun to 
mount, or in harvest, after it has returned. 

Those which are worm eaten, or decayed, are to be 
rejected. The others are immediately to be cleansed 
with a brush and cold water, letting them lie in it as short 
time as possible ; and the fibres and little roots, when not 
essential, are to be cut away. 

Roots which consist principally of fibres, and have but 
a small tap, may be immediately dried. If they be juicy, 
and not aromatick, this may be done by heat, not exceed- 
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ing 100° of Fahrenheit ; but if aromatick, by simply ex- 
posing them, and frequently turning them in a current of 
cold, dry air: If very thick and strong, they are to be 
split or cut into slices, and strung upon threads ; if cover- 
ed with a tough bark, they may be peeled fresh, and then 
dried. Such as lose their virtues by drying, or are direct- 
ed to be preserved in a fresh state, are to be kept buried 
in dry sand. 

No very general rule can be given for the collection of 
herbs and leaves, some of them acquiring activity from 
age, and others, as the mucilaginous leaves, from the same 
cause, losing the property for which they are officinal. 
Aromaticks are to be collected after the flower buds are 
formed; annuals, not aromatick, when they are about to 
flower, or when in flower; biennials, before they shoot ; 
and perennials, before they flower, especially if their 
fibres become woody. 

They are to be gathered in dry weather, after the dew 
is off them, or in the evening before it falls, and are to be 
freed from decayed, withered, or foreign leaves. They 
are usually tied in bundles, and hung up in a shady, warm, 
and airy place; or spread upon the floor, and frequently 
turned. If very juicy, they are laid upon a sieve, and 
dried by a gentle degree of artificial warmth. 

Sprouts are collected betore the buds open; and sialke 
are gathered in autumn. . 

Barks and woods are Follpaie beh the most active 
part of the vegetables are concentrated in them, which 
happens in spring and in autumn. Spring is preferred for 
resinous barks; and autumn for the others, which are 
not resinous, butrather gummy. Barks should be taken 
from young trees, and freed from decayed parts, and all 
impurities. 

The same rules direct the Egliattide of wales. : ‘but they 
must be taken from very young trees. . Among the resi- 
nous woods, the heaviest, which sink in water, are select- 
ed. The alburnum is to be rejected. 

Flowers are collected in clear, dry weather, beftirs 
noon, but after the dew is off; either when they are about 
to open, or immediately after they have opened. Ofsome 
the petals only are preserved, and the colourless claws 
are even cut away; of others, whose calyx is odorous, 
the whole flower is kept... Flowers which are too small 
to be pulled singly, are dried with part of the stalk: these 
are called heads, or tops. 
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Flowers are to be dried nearly as leaves, but more 
quickly, and with more attention. As they must not be 
exposed to the sun, it is best done by a slight degree of 
artificial warmth. 

Seeds and fruits, unless when otherwise Bikeciedt are 
to be gathered when ripe, but before they fall spontaneous- 
ly. Some pulpy fruits are freed from their core and seeds, 
strung upon threads, and dried artificially. They are in 
general best preserved in their natural coverings, although 
some, as the colocynth, are peeled; and others, as the 
tamarind, preserved fresh. Many of these are apt to 
spoil, or become rancid ; and as they are then not fit for 
medical use, no very large quantity of them should be 
collected at a time. 

The proper drying of vegetable substances is of the 
greatest importance. It is often directed to be done in 
the shade and slowly, that the volatile and active parti- 
cles may not be dissipated by too great heat; but this is 

-an errour, for they always lose infinitely more by a slow, 
than by a quick drying. When, onaccount of the colour, 
they cannot be exposed to the sun, and the warmth of the 
atmosphere js insufficient, they should be dried by an arti- 
ficial warmth, less than 100¢ Fahrenheit, and well exposed 
to a current of air: When perfectly dry and friable, they 

-have little smell; but after keeping for some time, they 
attract moisture from the air, and regain their proper 
edour. 

The boxes and drawers in which vegetable matters are 
kept, should not impart to them any smell or taste; and 
more certainly to avoid this, they should be lined with 
paper. Such as are volatile, or of delicate texture, or 
subject to suffer from insects, must be kept in well cover- 
ed glasses. Fruits and oily seeds, which are apt to bo- 
come rancid, must be kept in a cool and dry, but by no 
means.a warm or moist air. 7 

Oily seeds, odorous plants, and those containing volatile 
principles, must be collected fresh every year. | Others, 
whose properties are more permanent, and not subject to 
decay, will keep for several years, 

Vegetables collected in a moist and rainy season, are 
in general more watery, and apt to spoil. Ina dry sea- 
son, on the contrary, they contain more oily and resinous 
particles, and keep much better. They ought to be col- 
lected apnually, and if they have been kept for a longer 

- period, should be rejected. : 
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PREPARATIONS AND COMPOSITIONS. 


Tue practice of pharmacy is regulated by the different 
pharmacopeeias, and these vary in no inconsiderable de- 
gree in the mode of conducting the process, and even 
with respect to the proportion of the active ingredients 
which constitute some of the compositions, as directed by 
the respective colleges. Having taken the Massachusetts 
pharmacopeeia, as the basis of this part of the work, 
which accords also with that of the Edinburgh college, it 
seems inexpedient to introduce the analogous prepara- 
tions of the London and Dublin pharmacopeeias. I have’ 
not, however, neglected altogether to notice in course, 


such essential differences as appear calculated to lead to ~ 


practical errour and embarrassment. I have also select- 
ed from Dr. Powel’s late translation of the London phar- 
macopeeia, a few officinal preparations on account of their 
obvious utility. 

A system of pharmacy is thus presented amply ade- 
quate to all the purposes of American physicians, divest- 
ed of that tedious repetition which is unavoidable when 
the processes of all the pharmacopeeias are regularly 
introduced. | 


CHAPTER I. 
SULPHUR. 


-Sunpuur Susuimatum Lotrum. Washed Sublimed Sul- 
phur. *Washed Flowers of Sulphur. 


Take of | Sublimed sulphur, one pound, 
Water, four pounds. 


* The translation of the ancient names are added in Roman 
letters. ‘Tables are annexed containing the ancient names, with 
their synonymies, and the systematick names with their synony- 
mies. | . 
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Boil the sulphur for alittle while in the water, then 
pour off this water, and wash away all the acid by affu- 
sions of cold water; lastly, dry the sulphur. 

A small portion of sulphur in its sublimation sometimes 
suffers oxidation from the air of the chamber into which 
it is sublimed, and hence acquires a slight acidity, which 
the present process is designed to remove. This is so 
rarely the case, however, that it is one perhaps. unneces- 
sary. 


CHAPTER I. 
ACIDS, ALKALIS, EARTHS, AND THEIR COMPOUNDS. 


Tue term salt has long been employed in chemical lan- 
guage to denote an extensive order of substances; yet 
it is difficult to assign’to it a precise definition, or to dis- 
tinguish these by characters at once sufficiently compre- 
hensive and appropriate. | 

Those properties which have been assigned as the cha- 
racters of the order ‘are not possessed by every substance 
which in chemical arrangement.is regarded as saline, but 
on the contrary the exceptions are very numerous. The 
characters of this order therefore are now drawn rather 
from the chemical composition of the substances arranged 
under it. Jt is thus understood as. comprehending the 
acids, the alkalis, and the compounds resulting from the 
combination of acids with alkalis, earths, and metallick 
oxides. The acids and alkalis are named simple or. pri-. 
mitive salts; the others secondary, or more commonly 
neutral salts, as in general the properties of the acid, 
and of the alkali, earth or metal.of which they are formed, 
are neutralized or lost. 


Acipum Suxtrnuricum Divutum. Diluted Sulphurick 
Acid.. Diluted Vitriolick Acid. 


‘Take of 
Sulpburick acid, one ounce, 
Water, seven ounces. 
Mix them gradually. Laue 
The most simple form, in which sulphurick acid canbe 
~ employed internally, is that in which it is merely diluted. 
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with water; for which it has a great attraction: and 
their bulk, when combined, is less than that of the water 
and acid separately. At the same time there is) a’ very 
considerable increase of temperature produced, which is 
apt to crack glass vessels, unless the combination be very 
cautiously made; and for the same reason, the acid:must 
be poured into the water, not the water into the acid. 
Distilled water is preferable to spring water. 

This preparation was formerly called weak spirit of 
vitriol, and has been considered as a useful astringent, 
taken to the extent of thirty drops; but its medicinal pro- 
perties have already been mentioned under the article 
Acidum Sulphuricum, in the materia medica. 


Acipum Nirrosum. Nitrous Acid. Glauber’s Spirit of 
Nitre. 
Take of | 
Nitrate of potass in coarse powder, or bruised, 


two pounds, 
Sulphurick acid, sixteen ounces. 


Having put the nitrate of potass into a glass retort, pour 
upon it the sulphurick acid, and distil it in a sand bath, 
with a heat gradually increased, until the iron pot begin 
to be red hot. 

The specifick gravity of this acid is to that of distilled 
water as 1550 to 1000. 

In this process, the sulphurick acid, by its superiour af- 
finity, combines with the potass of the nitre to form sul- 
phate of potass, while the nitrick acid is separated, and is 
not only converted into vapour by the application of the 
heat to the retort, but is also partially decomposed. A 
portion of oxygen escapes in a gaseous form, and the ni- 
trick oxide gas combines with the nitrick acid; so that 
the liquor condensed in the receiver is nitrous, and not 
nitrick acid. 


Acipum Nitrosum Ditutum. Diluted Nitrous Acid. Aqua 
Fortis Tenuis. 
Take of | 
Nitrous acid, 
Water, equal weights. | 
- Mix them, taking care to ye the noxious vapours. 
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Incombining nitrous acid with water, the greater part 
of the nitrous gas of the former is disengaged. ‘The di- 
luted acid is employedsi ina number of the chemical pro- 
cesses of the pharmacopoeia. 


Acipum Niraicum. WNitrick Acid. Aqua Fortis. 


Take of 
Nitrous acid, any quantity. 

Pour it into a retort, and having adapted a receiver, 
apply a very gentle heat, until the reddest portion shall 
have past over, and the acid: which remains in the retort 
shall have become nitrick acid, 

By the heat applied, the nitrous gas contained in the 
nitrous acid, and which gives to it the yellow colour and - 
highly fuming property, is expelled, and condenses in the 
receiver, combined still with a small portionof acid. 

The nitrick acid remains colourless. It is applied to 
the same purposes as the nitrous. Little or no difference 
can exist between them in medicinal powers, but the ni- 
trick is perhaps more uniform in strength. | 

These acids, the nitrous and mirick, ‘have been long 
employed as powerful pharmaceutick agents. They.are 
next in strength to the sulphurick, and dislodge all others 
from alkaline salts or earths. Under the name of aqua 
fortis, the nitrous acid of a certain strength has long been 
employed for various purposes in the arts and manufac- 
tures. Great’ caution should be observed inthe .use of 
this powerful liquid. Tn casualties where!a person has, 
by mistake, swallowed a portion of aqua fortis, luke warm 
water ought to be drunk in the greatest possible quantity, 
even to the amount of several gallons, to weaken the caus- 
ticity of the poison, and to avert the imminent danger of 
suffocation. Next, a solution of half an ounce of salt of 
tartar, or clear pearl ashes, in one pint of water, should 
be taken in about six or eight draughts; and as the ef- 
fervescence thus occasioned in the stomach, greatly tends 
to.weaken that organ, it will be necessary to make use 
of more water, and other diluent, oily, or mucilaginous 
drinks. 

The use of the nitrous and nitrick acids in medicine, 
has lately been considerably extended. | 

In the state of vapour, they have been used:to. Heating 
contagion in jails, hospitals, ships, and other places where 
the accumulation of animal effluvia is not easily avoided. 
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The fumigating such places with the vapour of nitrous 
acid has certainly been attended with success; but we 
have heard that success ascribed entirely to the ventila- 
tion employed at the same time. Ventilation: may cer- 
tainly be carried so far, that the contagious miasmata may 
be diluted to such a degree, that they shall not act on the 
body; but to us it appears no less certain, that these mi- 
asmata cannot come in contact with nitrick acid or oxy- 
muriatick acid vapour, without being entirely decomposed, 
and completely destroyed. It is, besides, applicable in 
situations which do not admit of sufficient: ventilation ; 
and where it is, the previous diffusion of acid vapours: is 
an excellent check upon the indolence and inattention. of 
servants and nurses, as hy the smell we are enabled to 
judge whether they have been sufficiently attentive to the 
succeeding ventilation. Nitrick acid vapour, also, is not 
deleterious to life; and may be diffused in the apartments: 
of the sick, without occasiouing to them any material in- 
convenience. ‘The means of diffusing it are easy. © Half 
an ounce of powdered nitre is put Into a saucer, which is 
placed in a pipkin of heated sand. On the nitre two 
drachms of sulpburick acid are then poured. The fumes 
of nitrick acid immediately begin to rise. This quantity 
will fill with vapour a cube of ten feet; and by employing 
a sofficient number of :pipkins, the fumes may be easily 
made to fill a ward of any extent. After the fumigation, 
ventilation is to be carefully employed. For introducing 
this practice, Dr. Carmichael Smyth has received from 
the British parliament a reward of five thousand pounds.* 


* It is remarkable that, while Dr. C. Smyth insists upon the 
efficacy of the nitrous vapour, M. Guyton;de Morveau is equally. 
positive, that the suffocating fumes of the meriatick actd) are, the 

‘most certain destroyers of contagion., The plans both of Mor- 
veau and Smyth, founded on the principle of the alkaline nature of 
contagion, are in direct opposition to the theory of septre acid, sug- 
gested by the ingenious Dr. Mitchell, of New York. It may be 
of little importance whether the nitrous, or the muriatick acid be 
employed, as the powers of both are extensive and certain.— 
When the muriatick is preferred, one pound of muriate of soda is 
put into an earthen vessel, and a small quantity of sulphuriek acid 
is poured ovér it until the whole salt is moistened. df aogentle 
heat be applied, a larger quantity of vapour will be extricated, 
In every hospital, garrison, jail, ship, or any other crowded place, 
or even in private dwellings, on the appearance of any infectious . 
disorder; we should not, fail to'advise the. employment of these 
acid fumigations. 
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The internal use of these acids has also been lately 
much extended.» In: febrile diseases, water acidulated 
with them forms one of the best antiphlogistick and anti- 
septick drinks we are acquainted with. Hoffman and Eber- 
hard long ago employed it with very great success in 
malignant and petechial fevers ; and in the low typhus, 
which frequently rages among the poor in the suburbs of 
Edinburgh, it has_been repeatedly given with unequivocal 
advantage. In the liver complaint of the East Indies, 
and in syphilis, nitrick acid has also been extolled asa 
valuable remedy, by Dr. Scott, and the evident benefits 
resulting from its use in these complaints, has. given rise 
to a theory, that mercury only acts by oxygenizing the 
system. Itis certain, that both the primary and seconda- 
ry symptoms of syphilis have been removed by the use 
of these acids, and that the former symptoms bave not 
returned, or been followed by any secondary symptoms. 
But in many instances they have failed, and it is doubtful 
if ever they effected a permanent cure, after the seconda- 
ry symptoms appeared. Upon the whole, the opinions 
_of Mr. Pearson on this subject, lately agitated with so 
much keenness, appear to us so candid and judicious, 
that we shall insert them here. He does not think it elj- 
gible to rely on the nitrous acid in the treatment of any 
one form.of the lues venerea; at the same time, he by 


no means wishes to see it exploded as a medicine altos ° 


gether useless in that disease. When an impaired state 
of the constitution renders the introduction of mercury ins 
to the system inconvenient, or evidently improper, the ni- 
{rous acid will be found, he thinks, capable of restraining 
the progress of the disease, while at the same time, it will 
improve the health and strength of the patient. On some 
occasions, this acid may be given in conjunction with a 
mercurial course, and it will be found to support the tone 
of the stomach, to determine powerfully to the kidneys, 
and to counteract in no inconsiderable degree the effects 
of mercury on the mouth and fauces. 

_ The common method of giving the nitrick acid at first, 
is to mix one drachm with a pint of water, the mixture 
being sweetened with simple syrup. This quantity is to 
be taken at different times, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, through a glass tube or quill, which is used to 
prevent the teeth from being injured. If no inconyeni- 
ence is felt, the dose of the acid may be increased to two, 
and even in certain cases to three drachms. : 
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_ The diluted nitrous acid has recently been given in ca- 
ses of stone in the bladder, forty drops were given every 
two hours till-a sediment appeared in the urine of an im- 
palpable powder. It was continued: for five months till 
twenty-seven ounces were ultimately taken. The sedi- 
ment collected amounted to six hundred grains. 


Acipum Muriaticum. Muriatick Acid. Spirit of Sea 
Salt. 


Take of 
Muriate of soda, two pounds, 
Sulphurick acid, sixteen ounces, 
Water, one pound. 


Let the muriate of soda be‘kept at’a red. heat for some 
time in an iron vessel, and after it has cooled, put it into 
a retort; then pour upon the muriate of soda, the acid 
mixed with the water and allowed to cook Lastly, distil - 
in asand bath, with a moderate fire, as long as any acid 
is produced. | alt 

The specifick gravity of this acid is to that of distilled 
water, as 1170 to 1000. . ne 

This process is an example of single affinity. The sul- 
pburick acid combines’ with the soda of the muriate of 
soda, and the muriatick acid is disengaged. It combines 
with the watery vapour, and is thus easily condensed. It 
has generally a yellowish tinge, from the presence of a 
small quantity of iron, from which it can be freed by a 
second distillation. 4 

The spirit of sea salt is the weakest of the mineral 
acids, but stronger than any of the vegetable. In its ef- 
fects on the animal economy, and the mode of its em- 
ployment, it coincides with the acids already mentioned, 
which almost proves that they do not act by oxygenizing 
the system, as the muriatick acid cannot be disoxygenized 
by any substance or process with which we are acquaint- 
ed. This preparation is sometimes given, properly di- 
luted, as an antiphlogistick, aperient, and diuretick, from 
ten to sixty or seventy drops. | 

Dr. Reich, of Erling, in Franconia, has cured the ma- 
lignant putrid fevers, by the liberal use of mineral acids, 
and particularly the muriatick, or spirit of ‘sea salt. Sir 
William Fordyce, also recommends it as the best remedy 
in all putrid diseases of the worst kind ; in petecnial, 
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cramp, and jail distempers, as well as the malignant sore 
throat, small pox, and plague. , 

Dr. Reich directs'a mixture of from one drachm to 
half an ounce of the acid, eight ounces of water and two 
of syrup; the patient to take a tablespoon full or more 
every hour or two hours. But in time of great danger, 
from forty to one hundred drops, properly diluted, may 
be given at once, and such doses often repeated. The 
internal exhibition, however, of this powerful remedy, is 
liable to many serious objections, which must ever. pre- 
vent its general adoption. But it may in all cases be 
safely applied in the form of liniments, fomentations, and 
baths: thus a very large and much larger proportion than 
by swallowing it, may be daily, nay, hourly introduced 
into the system, especially in the earlier stages of the 
disorder, before the patient’s strength is too much ex- 
hausted. 

Dr. Robert Thomas, author of the Modern Practice of 
Physick, observes, that the effects of the mineral acids, 
more particularly the muriatick, in all febrile diseases of 
a malignant nature are truly. great, and from employing 
them for several years, in all such cases, his practice has 
been attended with the most decided success, and he 
cheerfully vouches for their efficacy. He prescribes to 
adult patients ten or twelve drops of the muriatick acid, 
guarded with five drops of tinctura opii, with an infusion 
of columbo, after proper evacuations have been’ made, 
and increases the dose to eighteen or twenty drops every 
four hours. | nie 

The muriatick acid has recently been successfully em- 
ployed in cases of stone in the bladder, as related by Dr. 
Copeland. Beginning with thirty drops, it was increased 
to fifty, and so on, till two ounces were taken daily. The 
stone was dissolved, and the sediment collected in the 
urine amounted to one hundred and four grains. 


Acipum Acetosum Destittatum.. Distilled Acetous 


Acid. Distilled Vinegar. 


Let eight pounds of acetous acid be distilled in glass 
vessels with a gentle heat. The two first pounds which 
come over, being too’ watery, are to be set aside; the 
next four pounds will be the distilled acetous acid. The 
remainder furnishes a still stronger acid, but too much 
~ burnt by the fire. a | 

34 
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Vinegar, as‘it'is produced by fermentation, consists of 
acetous acid, largely diluted with water, and mixed with 
a number of other substances. From these it is purified 
by distillation ; but it is still largely diluted with water, as 
the pure acid is not even’so volatile as’ water; and, in 
general, it’ receives from the distillation somewhat of an 
empyreumatick odour. The process should be conduct- 
ed in glass vessels, as directed in the pharmacopceia ;’ as, 
from metallick ones, the acid would receive an fd Yoh» 
nation that might prove’ noxious. 

Distilled acetous ‘acid is chiefly employed as a solvent 
sa some vegetable substances, and in mating some of the 
salts. 


_Acipum Acetosum Forte. Strong Acetous Acid. 


Take of 


Sulphate. of iron dried, one pound, 
Acetite of lead, ten ounces. 


a 

Having rubbed them together, put them into a retort, 
and distil in a sand bath with a moderate heat, as long as 
any acid comes over. 

The London pharmacopeia diréeta this acid to be pro- 
cured by the distillation of verdigris, and it is somewhat 
uncertain whether the two products differ essentially from 
each other, and whether these concentrated acids differ, 
except in strength, from the diluted acetous acid. 

These strong acids are principally used as powerful — 

-stimulants, applied to the nostrils in languor and asphyxia. 
Their odour is pungent and grateful. “They are capable 
of acting as powerful rubefacients. ii 


Acipum Benzoicum. Benzoick Acid. Flowers of Ben- 
ZoIn. 


Take of 
Benzoin, twenty-four ounces, 
Carbonate of soda, eight ounces, 
Water, sixteen pounds. 


‘Triturate the benzoin with the carbonate, then boil in 
‘the water for half an hour, with constant agitation, and 
strain. Repeat the decoction, with other six pounds of 
water, and strain. Mix these decoctions, and evaporate, 
until two pounds remain. Filter anew, and drop into 
the fluid, as Jong as it produces any precipitation, 

Diluted sulphurick acid. 
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_, Dissolve the precipitated benzoick acid in boiling wa- 
ter; strain the boiling solution through linen, and set. it 
aside to crystallize... Wash the crystals with cold water, 
dry and preservethem... 6. 62 os dane 

The benzoick acid when properly prepared has an 
agreeable taste and fragrant smell. It totally dissolves. 
in alcohol, and likewise by the assistance of heatin water; 
but separates again from the latter upon the liquors grow- 
ing cold, shooting into saline spiculz, which unite to-— 
gether in irregular masses. By the mediation of sugar,. 
flowers of benzoin remain suspended in cold water, and 
thus form an elegant balsamick syrup. Some have held 
them in great esteem as pectoral and sudorifick, in the 
dose of half a scruple or more ; but at present they are 
rarely used, except as an ingredient in the composition of 
the paragorick elixir of the pharmacopeeia. 


Oveum Succinit et Acrpum Succinicum. Ov of Am- 
ber and Succinick Acid, Salt and Oil of Amber. 


Take of | 
Amber reduced to powder, and of pure sand,. 
equal weights. 


Mix them, and put them into a glass retort, of which 
the mixture may fillone half; then adapt a large receiver, 
and distil in a sand bath, with a fire gradually increased. 
At first a watery liquor will come over, with some yellow 
oil ; then a yellow oil with an acid salt ; and lastly,.a red- 
dish and black coloured oil]. Pour the liquor out of the 
receiver, and separate the oil from the water. Press.the 
salt collected from the neck of the retort and sides of the 
receiver, between folds of blotting paper, to free it from 
the oil adhering to it; then purify it by solution in warm. 
water and crystallization. | 

We are not acquainted with any experiments which de- 
termine whether the succinick acid exists as such in the 
amber, or whether it be a product of the decomposition of 
the amber by the action of heat; for in the process em- 
ployed for obtaining succinick acid, the amber is com- 
pletely decomposed. 

Succinick acid, formerly salt of amber, has a penetrat- 
ing subastringent acid taste. It dissolves both in water and 
in rectified spirit; though not readily in either, and scarce- 
ly at all in the latter, without the assistance of heat. Et 
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effervesces with alkalis, and forms with them neutral com- 
pounds much resembling those composed of the same alka- 
lis and vegetable acids. It was formerly in repute as an 
aperient, diuretick, and antihysterick, but in modern prac- 
tice it is little regarded. 

The oil of amber is sometimes employed extol as 
a stimulant, and internally as an antispasmodick, but is 
also falling into disuse. A process is ordered in ae 
pharmacopeeia for its purification. 

This oil, combined with the nitrick acid, forms the arti- 
ficial musk. See musk. 


Agua Acip1 Cargonicr. Water of Carbonick Acid. Wa- 
ter impregnated with fixed air. Seltzer water. 


Take of 

Water, six pounds; place this in the middle part 

of a Nooth’s apparatus, and expose it to a 
__ stream of carbonick acid gas arising from 

Carbonate of lime, in powder, 

Sulphurick acid, each three ounces, 

Water, three pounds, gradually and cautiously 

_ mixed. 


[fa larger quantity. of the liquor be required, the appe- 
ratus of Dr. Woulfe is preferable. 

In this and similar preparations, where carbonick acid 
gas is combined with liquids, the liquor is better in pro- 
portion to the coldness of the air, and to the pressure to 
which it is subjected... It should be preserved in glass 
vessels well closed, and should not be ax posed to apy 
high temperature. 

In this process the carbonick acid is separated. fom the 

carbonate of lime by the superiour affinity of sulphurick 
acid.’ “As it is disengaged, it assumes a gaseous form, 
and would be dissipated in the atmosphere, if it were not 
made to pass through water, which, at a medium tempe- 
rature, Is capable of absorbing about an equal bulk. of 
this gas, and, by the assistance of pressure, a much ereeey 
proportion. 

Various contrivances have been made for this purpose. 
‘Of these the most easily managed, and most convenient 
for general use, is the apparatus of Nooth, and for larger 
quantities that of Woulfe, or some modification of it. By 
the proper application of pressure, Mr. Paul is able to 
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impregnate water, with no less than six times its bulk of 
carbonick acid gas. | 

Water. impregnated with carbonick acid, sparkles in 
the glass, has a pleasant acidulous taste, and forms an 
excellent’ beverage. It diminishes thirst, lessens the 
morbid heat of the body, and acts as a powerful diuretick. 
It is also an excellent remedy in increased irritability of 
the stomach, as in advanced pregnancy ; and it is one of 
the best anti-emeticks we possess. 


Acipum Prussicum. Prussick Acid. 


“ Take of 
Prussiate of iron, four ounces, 
Nitrick oxide of mercury, two ounces and a half, 
Distilled water, one pint. | 


*¢ Boil in a glass vessel until the oxide of mercury has 

wholly disappeared; filter the solution, and afterwards 
pour upon the strainer three fluid ounces of hot distilled 
water. Pour the filtered solution into a long necked and 
tubulated glass retort, and adapt a receiver containing one 
fluid ounce of distilled water. ‘The receiver should have 
a bent tube extending from it to a cup of water, to carry 
off the hydrogen gas. Introduce two ounces of purified 
iron filings through the tubulure. into the retort, and after- 
wards, two ounces (by weight) of sulpburick acid. Sur- 
round the receiver with ice or very cold water, and distil 
without boiling, from a sand bath, three ounces.” 
_ “Prussick acid is a colourless fluid, of a strong smell, 
like that of peach flowers or bitter almonds, and a sweetish 
pungent taste. It does not redden vegetable blues. It 
is easily decomposed by light, heat, and chlorine. It 
does not act upon the metals, but forms coloured and 
generally insoluble combinations with their oxyds. It 
has a great tendency to form triple salts with alkaline 
and metallick bases. It is obtained from animal sub- 
stances by the action of heat, nitrick acid, fixed alkalis, 
and putrefaction.” 

The principal information we possess relative to the 
physical properties and medicinal virtues of the prussick 
acid, is derived from a publication by Dr. A. B. Gran- 
ville, a respectable English physician. According to 
this author, the prussick acid is a more powerful sedative 
than opium, though its specifick mode of action is some- 
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what different. It appears. to exert an.immediate influ- 
ence upon the nervous system, gradually diminishing all 
irritability, and checking a too rapid circulation. . It has 
never been found to produce the headache and heavi- 
ness occasioned by laudanum; the fluttering and palpita- 
tion brought on by hemlock; nor the parched mouth and 
irritability of the throat, arising from the action of bel- 
ladonna. The diseases in which, in the bands of the 
author referred to, this medicine has proved beneficial, 
are, almost every kind of cough, particularly of a spas- 
modick nature. In the dry convulsive spasmodick 
cough, which may be called sympathetick, as depending 
entirely on a morbid state of the liver, stomach, spleen, 
&c. it was employed with success. Hooping cough, he 
asserts, need in no case be suffered to proceed fier: 
than eight or ten days if the prussick acid be timely and 
cautiously administered; and it is singular that children 
bear the action of this sedative medicine in small doses 
better than adults. In hectick fever it affords ease; 
lowers the pulse; diminishes the number of paroxysms, 
and the night sweats are soon suspended. In the treat- 
ment of confirmed consumption the prussick acid even at 
the approach of death is the most advantageous palliative 
that can be employed. Asthmatick complaints are also stat- 
ed to have been greatly relieved by it; and from analogy 
the author is sanguine enough to expect much benefit from 
it in spasms of the stomach and diaphragm; and even in 
locked-jaw, tic doloureux, and hydrophobia. In inflam- 
matory affections of the lungs, with a tendency to recur 
on the slightest cause, and to terminate in hectick and pu- 
rulent expectoration, and after depletion cannot be car- 
ried any further, Dr. G. thinks the prussick acid will 
produce the most advantageous effects ; and also in those 
pains which attend and follow abortions, and in hemopty- 
sis. The author, with Dr. Magendie and others, concur in 
stating several cases illustrative of the favourable effects. 
of this medicine, and in the observation that no bad ef- 
fects had ever resulted from its use, though great caution 
is admitted to be requisite in its exhibition. Inthe same 
volume Mr. Thompson details four suecessful cases in- 
which he exhibited the prussick acid ; and observes that 
he had prescribed it ina great number of instances with: 
variable success; but the benefit it has produced is amply 
sufficient to authorize him to add his testimony in favour 
of its value as an important addition to the host of direct 
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sedatives. In ‘directing to the mode ‘of prescribing the 
prussick, or hydro-cyanick acid, it is observed that it 
decomposes most of the salts used in medicine, particu- 
larly those of antimony and’soda. Its affinity for the 
alkalis and earths is inconsiderable; that of the former 
is so weak, that even carbonick acid displaces it. Hence 
it may be given with carbonate of potash, forming one of 
the most successful modes of prescribing it in spasmodick 
and hooping coughs. It cannot be administered with the 
sulphurets. It may be given in vegetable infusions, with 
the addition of syrups ‘if necessary. With tonicks it 
may be associated with real advantage, as with the filter- . 
ed infusions of bark, columbo, cascarilla, or even sarsa- 
parilla, or in incipient pulmonary complaints in a strong 
decoction of lichen islandicus. It is indispensably neces- | 
sary to use no other than distilled water in all prescrip- 
tions with the prussick acid; otherwise decomposition 
will take place. Ofa formula consisting of six or eight 
ounces of distilled rose water, and eight or ten minims of 
the acid, a table spoonful may be given every two or 
three hours. When the prussick acid produces nausea, 
vomiting, or dizziness, which it will do in some indivi- 
duals on the very first or second day, it is advisable to 
abandon it immediately, for there is no chance of its ever 
agreeing with the patient; but such effects have not oc- 
curred above five or six times in one hundred cases in 
which it has been exhibited. During the first days it 
proves gently aperient; and when it has this effect, the 
mildest: purgatives will suffice to produce the necessary 
evacuation. 

Mr. Thompson states his general practice in catarrhal 
affections and chronick coughs to have been, after purg- 
ing, to give two minims of the acid in a spoonful of distil- 
led water or almond emulsion, every two or three hours 
during the day, increasing the quantity two or three 
minims on the whole portion taken in the twenty-four 
hours, every day, until the cough was subdued. The 
greatest amount to which it has been carried by him was | 
twenty-four minims in the day to an adult, and six to an 
infant. For infants between four months and a year old, 
he prescribed two minims in nine drachms of distilled 
water, with one drachm of the syrup of tolu, coch. min. ji. 
3tiis. horis sumenda. ©As to its modus operandi, he ob- 
‘serves, the prussick acid, when taken into the stomach. 
produces its action on the circulating system, evidently 
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through the medium of thé nerves, the energy of which it 
considerably lessens and even altogether destroys when 
the dose is sufficiently strong. In no case has he remark- 
ed that any excitement precedes its sedative effect, a 
circumstance which distinguishes it from every other sub- 
stance belonging to the class of narcoticks. 

Dr. Magendie read his paper on the use of the ree 
cyanick acid before the royal academy of sciences of 
Paris, 17th November, 1817, in which he asserts that he 
prescribed it in certain diseases of the chest, particularly 
phthisis pulmonalis about three years before. . This ex- 
cited the attention of physicians in England, to the sub- 
ject, and in 1819, Dr. Granville published his treatise 
entitled further observations on the internal use of prus- 
sick acid. Here an opportunity presents for asserting 
the just claims of a respectable physician who first em- 
ployed the prussick acid in the United States. B. Lynde 
Oliver, M. B. of Salem, Mass. commenced his researches 
and investigations into the nature and properties of this 
medicine as early as December, 1810.* In October, 1811, 


*During a correspondence from December, 1810, to July, 1812, 
Dr. Oliver apprized me that he had seen in a medicine chest put 
up in Naples directions for the use of the aqua laurocerasi for 
the cure of virulent gonorrhoea, and was informed by the captain 
of the ship, that on his passage from that port he cured thirty 
sailors with that remedy. That professor Werzer, of Bonn, 
found the laurel water to diminish the too great irritability of 
the heart and muscular fibre, and augments at the same time the 
action of the absorbent vessels. These properties Dr. O.:ob- 
serves are exactly what we should expect to find in a medicine 
capable of curing phthisis pulmonalis, He was therefore induced 
to make trial of the laurel water in a case of phthisis, and in the 
course of six weeks he administered two ounces of that medicine 
with apparently the happiest effects, and no unpleasant symptoms 
followed. ‘Twice during the trial it was suspended for a short 
time, but having experienced its beneficial effects, the patient re- 
quested a repetition of itsuse. Having expended his small stock 
of laurel water, and also a tincture oft the leaves of laurocerasus 
received from the late professor Barton, and reflecting that the 
prussick acid is the efhicient principle in the laurocerasus, he di- 
rected it to be prepared for his use as mentioned above.- Thus 
it evidently appears justly due to Dr. O. to affirm that he was not 
only the first in the United States who employed the prussick acid, 
but that he was actually the discoverer of its properties and 
efficacy in relieving and sometimes curing phthisis pulmonalis, 
even before it was known or promulgated in Europe. He also 
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he directed some of the acid to be prepared according to 
the process of Dr. Schaub. This under his special direc- 
tion was accomplished by Mr. Hunt, apothecary and 
chemist, and being administered to a near relative labour- 
ing under phthisis, the result was a permanent cure; and 
in other instances about the same period it contributed 
essentially to retard the progress of hectick fever. In 
subsequent practice Dr. Oliver has experienced the 
efficacy of the acid in various painful diseases as a power- 
ful sedative and antispasmodick. It has hi a valua- 
ble remedy in asthma, and in a case of pleurodyne, in a 
patient who had frequently been bled for the same affec- 
tion, a few doses of the acid soon removed every symptom. 
It has in his hands and of professor Mussey, of Hanover, 
by his recommendation, proved emenagogue, and in one or 
two instances of mania in females it has afforded essential! 
relief and benefit. One patient, a young woman, had a 
severe cough, and three doses entirely cured her. I can 
with truth, says Dr. O., affirm, that of all the various 
medicines which I have given, I have never found one 
which operated so suddenly, particularly in asthma, in- 
fluenzy, and hooping cough. The dose in which he pre- 
scribes the acid, is, for an adult six drops every six hours 
in distilled rose water; increasing gradually until head- 
ache or some other unpleasant sensation be excited. It 
is remarkable that sometimes the addition of a single drop 
is perceptibly unpleasant to the patient. The prepara- 
tion which Dr. O. employed was somewhat below the 
common strength; when the stronger preparation is used, 
safety requires that the commencing dose should not ex- 
ceed two drops. The fact is not to be concealed that in 
the hands of Dr. O., as in many others, this medicine has 
occasionally disappointed every expectation by proving 
entirely inoperative. In the American Medical Recorder. 
vol. 4th, p. 145, is a statement by Dr. Coats, of the em- 
ployment of the hydrocyanick acid in the Pennsylvania 
hospital in the summer of 1819. The preparation was 
of such: strength that one drop placed on the tongue of a 


suggested this as a probable remedy in hydrophobia; and in one 
instance of, this malady which occurred, he administered the 
prussick acid combined with other remedies, but from the im 
paired quality of the medicine, and the advanced stage of the 
disease, no decisive judgment respecting its effects could be 
formed. ; | 
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half grown cat, destroyed life completely in twenty-seven 
seconds. More than two drops in diluted solution could 
rarely be taken, without considerable inconvenience in 
twenty-four hours. When, however, in two or three 
weeks, it had lost much of its strength, it was replaced by 
a fresh parcel. It was given with the view of lessening 
irritability and sensibility in nervous pains and in mania. 
In two cases of severe chronick rheumatism, and in one 
of mania, the prussick acid was eminently serviceable, 
and in combination with subsidiary means effected per- 
manent cures. In professor Silliman’s journal, vol. 4; 
several exainples of catarrhal affections, attended with 
membranous irritation, cough, &c. both recent and chro- 
nick are stated, in which the prussick acid proved a me- 
dicine of peculiar powers. Many respectable physicians 
in Boston have administered the acid in hooping cough, 
and in various other affections, with satisfactory success. | 
In hooping cough, it is found to be a remedy of efficacy, 
reducing the inflammatory excitement when the feeble 
state of the patient and irritability of the pulse render the 
use of the lancet inadmissible. 

Dr. Granville asserts, that no case has yet been re- 
corded, in which the prussick acid has proved either fatal 
or injurious; and others, who have used it extensively 
have given a similar assurance ; but practitioners ought to 
be extremely cautious how they place implicit confidence 
in the virtues and curative powers ascribed to this medi- 
cine, or suffer themselves to be seduced by assurances, 
thatit may, in all cases, be administered with perfect im- 
punity. I have received reports of its having in several 
instances produced deleterious effects. In a child to 
whom it was given for hooping cough, its effects were so 
alarming, that it was immediately abandoned. In the 
last number of the New England Medical Journal several 
cases of the deleterious effects of the prussick acid are 
stated, although administered with the requisite precau- 
tions. In fact, much of the properties and effects of this 
very active medicine remain to be developed by expe- 
rience and attentive observation. It is obviously of the 
first importance that the process for its preparation should 
be uniformly the same, that it be preserved as much as 
possible from decomposition, that distilled water be the 
vehicle of its administration, and finally that the com- 
mencing dose in every instance be small and gradually 
Sncreased. It is, moreover, desirable, that in all instances 
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ef its extraordinary powers being manifested, whether 
ganative or otherwise, the particulars should be communi- 
cated to the publick. 

From the extremely delicate nature of the prussick 
acid, the difficulty of preserving it from decomposition, 
and the nicety to be observed in its administration, it 
is desirable that the efficient principle of the medicine 
should be obtained in a different form. It is highly pro- 
bable that a saturated tincture of the leaves of the laure 
cerasus, or a distilled water from the same, may be em- 
ployed with most of the advantages derivable from the ~ 
prussick acid. Both of these preparations were adminis- 
tered by Dr. Oliver, in 1810 and 1811. The result of 
his trials answered his expectations, and gave him confi- 
dence in the properties of the prussick acid. 

After this article was prepared for the press it was an- 
nounced tome by Dr. Oliver that he is in possession of 
the second edition of Dr. Granville’s treatise on the prus- 
sick acid, published in 1820. In this work is a letter 
from W. H. Rutland, stating that he had given the hydro- 
cyanick acid in several cases of spasmodick cough in 
old people, in pneumonick inflammation in children, and 
in two cases of severe cynanche trachialis with the hap- 
 piest results. In one of these, its use was preceded by 
-emeticks, topical and general bleeding, blisters, &c. but 
still the symptoms continued to an alarming degree, and 
the spasm of the muscles of the glottis so severe as to 
threaten suffocation. The beneficial. influence of the 
acid was soon apparent, and the young patient rapidly 
recovered. One of the cases of this disease in which 
the prussick acid was given, was particularly striking, as 
well from the severity of the symptoms as from the coin- 
cidence of other circumstances. Four children in a . 
neighbouring village were attacked nearly at the same 
time with severe symptoms of croup, three of whom fell 
victims to the disease; although in two of the cases the 
most active judicious treatment, agreeably to the general 
mode of combating this disease, was adopted by a prac- 
titioner of the highest respectability and extensive ex- 
perience. | 

In the same work are given seventy-nine cases of va- 
rious diseases which were cured or relieved by the new 
remedy. Of these many were of incipient phthisis 
cured, and several in the advanced stages also. Dr. 
Granville remarks, that the hydrocyanick acid can be 
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employed as the best palliative in cases of confirmed 
tuberculated consumption; and that in some well au- 
thenticated instances it appears to have effected a eure of 
that disorder. ) 

In another English work on the same subject, by Dr. 
John Elliotson, there is, says Dr. Oliver, the most ample 
evidence of the efficacy of the prussick acid in hooping 
cough, spasmodick asthma, in cases resembling angina 
pectoris, and in pyrosis, and various diseases of the sto- 
mach; in which last affections he pronounces it to be 
superiour to oxid of bismuth. One case of chorea he 
mentions, was soon cured by it. He speaks of the medi- 
cine in strong terms of commendation, having had in St. 
Thomas’s hospital ample opportunities of trying it. Dr. 
Elliotson further remarks, that the hydrocyanick acid 
must, he fears, be added to our list of medicines that have 
been fruitlessly tried to cure consumption. He has em- 
ployed it in vain too often both at the commencement 
and advanced stage of phthisis to believe it to be a 
remedy in this disease. 


Aqua Potassm. Solution of Potass. Water of Potass. 
/ Caustick Ley. 


Take of 
Lime recently burnt, eight ounces, 
Carbonate of potass, six ounces. 


Throw the lime into an iron or earthen vessel, with 
twenty-eight ounces of warm water. _ After the ebullition 
is finished, instantly add the salt; and having thoroughly 
mixed them, cover the vessel till they cool. When the 
mixture has cooled, agitate it well, and pour it into a glass 
funnel, whose throat must be stopt up witha piece of 
clean rag. [Let the upper mouth of the funnel be covered, 
while the tube of it is inserted into another glass vessel, so 
that the solution of potass may gradually drop through 
the rag into the lower vessel. When it first gives over 
dropping, pour into the funnel some ounces of water; 
but cautiously, so that the water may swim above the 
matter. The water of potass will again begin to drop, 
and the affusion of water is to be repeated in the same 
_ manner, until three pounds have dropped, which will 
happen in the space of two or three days ; then by agita- 
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iion mix the superiour and inferiour parts of the liquor 
together, and put it up ina well stopt phial. nega 

The principle of mildness in all alkaline salts, whether 
fixed or volatile, vegetable or fossil, is very evidently car- 
bonick acid. But quick lime has a stronger attraction for 
the acid than any of the salts. Of course, when lime 
comes in contact with carbonate of potass, as in the above 
process, the carbonick acid quits the potass to unite with 
the lime, and the results of the mixtures are potass and 
carbonate of lime. Now as the carbonate of lime is in- 
soluble in water, and the potass is very soluble, they may 
be separated by filtration. The method of filtrating 
through sand, as employed by Dr. Black, is preferable to 
any other. ig 

The caustick ley is to be considered as a solution of pure 
alkaliin water. [tis colourless, and will neither effer- 
vesce with acids, nor form a precipitate with carbonate 
of potass. The solution of caustick potass, under various 
names, has at different times been celebrated as a lithon- 
triptick, and as often fallen again into disuse. The very 
contradictory accounts of its effects as a solvent are now 
in some degree explicable, since it has been discovered 
that urinary calculi are very different in their natures, 
so that some of them are only soluble in acids, and others 
only in alkalis. Of the last description are the calculi of 
urick acid, which are very frequent, and those of urate of 
ammonia. On these, therefore, alkalis may be supposed 
to make some impression; and that alkalis, or alkaline 
carbonates, taken by the mouth, have occasionally re- 
lieved calculous complaints, is certain. It is, however, 
said, that their continued use debilitates the stomach; . 
and M. Fourcroy has proposed applying the remedy im- 
mediately to the disease, by injecting into the bladder a 
tepid solution of potass or soda, so dilute that it can be 
held in the mouth. Before the alkaline solution be in- 
jected, the bladder is to be completely evacuated of urine, 
and washed out with an injection of tepid water. After 
the alkaline injection has remained in the bladder half an 
hour or more, it is to be evacuated and allowed to settle. 
If, on the addition of a little muriatick acid, a precipitate 
be formed, we shall have reason to conclude that the 
calculus contains urick acid, and that the alkali has acted 
on it. . 

Very dilute alkaline solutions may also be taken into 
the stomach as antacids, but we possess others which are 
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preferable. The dose is from ten to thirty drops. Ex- 
ternally, alkaline solutions have been more frequently 
used, either very dilute, simply as a stimulus, in rickets, 
gouty swellings, gonorrhoea, and spasmodick diseases, or 
concentrated as a caustick to destroy the poison of the 
viper and of rabid animals. 


Potassa. Potass. Strongest Common Caustick. 


Take of 
Solution of potass, any quantity. 

Evaporate it in a covered very clean iron vessel, till, 
on the ebullition ceasing, the saline matter flows gently 
like oil, which happens before the vessel becomes red. 
Then pour it out on a smooth iron plate; let it be divided 
into small pieces hefore it hardens, and immediately 
placed in a well stopped phial. 

Potass in this form is used as a caustick. It quickly 
erodes animal matter; and, mixed with soap, has been 
used to open an ulcer. But its use as a caustick Is in- 
convenient, from its being so quickly affected by the air, 
and from its rapid deliquescence, which renders it apt to 
spread. 2 


Porassa cum Catce. Potass with Lime. Milder Com- 
mon Caustick. 


Take of 
Solution of potass, any quantity. 

Evaporate this in a covered iron vessel till one third 
remain; then mix with it as much new slack lime as will 
bring it to the consistence of a pretty solid pap, which is 
to be kept in a vessel closely stopped. 

The addition of the lime in this preparation renders it 
less apt to deliquesce, more easily managed, and milder 
‘in its operation than the former. 


Carzonas Porassa. Carbonate of Potass. Fixed vege- 
table Alkaline Salt purified. 


Let impure carbonate of potass, put into a crucible, be 
brought to a low red heat, that the oily impurities, if 
there be any, may be consumed ; then triturate it with an 
equal weight of water, and mix them thoroughly by agi- 
tation. Filtrate the liquor through paper into a very 
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clean iron pot, and boil to dryness, stirring the salt to- 
wards the end of the process, to prevent its sticking to 
the vessel. 

The pearl ashes of commerce are obtained by the inci- 
neration of the wood of land vegetables. They contain 
a considerable proportion of foreign salts, from which 
they are ina great degree purified by the present process. 
The salt thus obtained is a subcarbonate of potass, or 
potass imperfectly saturated with carbonick acid. It is in 
white grains, is deliquescent, and possesses the alkaline 
properties. In like manner is purified impure kali from 
the ashes of any kind of vegetable. 

The same salt may be prepared from tartar which must 
be burnt until it become of an ash colour. 


The following easy and cheap method of preparing carbonate 
of potuss, (sal aeratus) by saturating the vegetable alkali 
with carbonick acid, is recommended by that venerable and 


eminent physician, E. A. Holyoke, M. D. of Salem. 


Take a cylindrical box of wood, about nine or ten inches 
in diameter, bore eight or ten holes, half an inch in di- 
ameter, in the side of it, just below the lower edge of the 
cover, at nearly equal distances al! around; bore also as 
many holes in the circular bottom of the box, close to the 
edge of it: then take another box of the same kind, but 
of a smaller diameter by half or three quarters of an inch; 
place this in the larger, and to keep it steady, thrust three 
or four wooden wedges between the two boxes. The two 
boxes being thus prepared, fill the inner one with the 
purest salt of tartar, or clean, well calcined pearl ashes, or 
any clean, pure fixed vegetable alkali: put its cover on 
the outer box, leaving the inner one uncovered; sling this 
double box thus filled, with a cord, and suspend it ina 
distiller’s vat or cistern, while the wash is fermenting, a 
little above the liquor, or in an empty cistern, if it has 
been much used, and still retains the fixed air (carbonick 
acid ;) let it remain in this situation for six weeks or two 
months, or longer if it is not wanted; let it then be taken 
out, and the salt now fully saturated with the acid, be ex- 
posed to the sun and air to dry. | 

The salt thus prepared, does neither effloresce nor deli- 
quesce in the open air, and for all common purposes is, [ 
believe, equal to that prepared by crystallization. 
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Note. The pearl ashes had better be put into the box 
in moderate sized lumps than in powder, that the fixed 
air may have free access to it. 

The salt is much more tolerable to the palate, and may 
be taken in larger doses than the naked alkali; and as it 
is decomposed by vegetable acids, as well as the mineral, 
it may be exhibited instead of the alkali, in perhaps every 
case where the latter is proper, unless the fixed air is 
judged improper. | ' ‘ 

It is much superiour to common alkali in forming Rive- 
rius’ anti-emetick effervescing draught, as it contains a 
much larger proportion of carbonick acid (in which the 
principal virtue of that medicine is supposed to reside) 
than the mildest fixed alkali, and is at the same time much 
more palatable. 

The doctor commonly directs two drachms or rather 
more of this salt, to be dissolved in three ounces of fair 
water; a large spoonful of this solution, added to the same 
quantity of good vinegar, or lemon juice, at the instant of - 
swallowing it, makes an agreeable dose. But the taste of 
this solution is so mild, that, if the prescriber choose, a 
spoonful of it may be swallowed alone at first, and as 
much vegetable acid immediately upon it, in which case, 
none of the gas will be lost. 

When acidity abounds in the first passages, a little of 
this salt added to any bitter infusion, or the dry salt added 
to powder of columbo, or any peptick powder, is an effec- 
tual antacid. Vt 

In calculous cases, this salt is recommended by writers, 
particularly by the celebrated Dr. Cullen, in his materia 
medica, as being a happy expedient for conveying larger 
quantities of alkali into the stomach, than it can bear in 
its natural state. Hitherto, says the doctor, the common 
mode of preparing the salt for this purpose, I believe, has 
been by impregnating a solution of fixed alkali with fixed 
air, by means of Dr. Nooth’s machine; but any one who 
has prepared the medicine in both ways, will readily give 
the most decided preference to that above described, on 
account both of ease and cheapness. 
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Carponas Potasse Purissmus.. Pure Carbonate of 
Potass.: Salt.of Tartar. | 


Take of ( 
Impure super-tartrite of potass, any quantity. 


Burn it to a black mass, by placing it among live coals, 
either wrapped up in moist bibulous paper, or contained 
in a-crucibles. Having reduced this mass to powder, ex- 
pose it in an open crucible to the action of a moderate 
fire, till it become white, or at least of an ash gray colour, 
taking care that it do not melt. Then dissolve itin warm 
water ; strain the liquor through a linen cloth, and evapo- 
rate it in a clean iron vessel, diligently stirring it towards 
the end of the process with an iron spatula, to prevent it 
from sticking tothe bottom of the vessel. A very white 
salt will remain, which is to be left a little longer on the 
fire, till the bottom of the vessel become almost red. 
Lastly, when the salt is grown cold, keep it in glass ves- 
sels, well stopped. | | 

By exposing the super-tartrite of potass to heat, the 
tartarous acid is,decomposed. Parts of its carbon and 
oxygen unite, and form carbonick acid, which is attracted 
by the potass ; and, by continuing the heat, the remaining 
carbonaceous matter is burnt out, By dissolving the sa- 
line matter, the portion of lime, and any other earthy or 
metallick matter which the super-tartrite may have con- 
tained, are separated, and, by evaporation, a salt is ob- 
tained, which, like the former, isa sub-carbonate of potass, 
butmmore pure. ti | 
. Carbonate of potass, formerly called sal tartari, is fre- 
quently employed in medicine, in conjunction with other 
articles, particularly for the. formation of saline neutral 
draughts and mixtures: but it is used also. by itself in 
doses from three or four grains to fifteen.or twenty ; and 
it frequently operates asa powerful diuretick, particularly — 
when aided by proper dilution. | 

‘¢ In an impaired state of the powers of digestion itis 
useful ; but, combined with tonicks, increases its favoura- 
ble effects, especial!? in dropsical cases. A good substi- 
tute for it in dropsy is the white ashes made from hicko- 
ry. lwo table spoonfuls dissolved in a pint of water, to 
whicn-add one table spoonful of soot, a pint of this to 
be taken in twenty-four hours in divided doses of a wine 
glass full ata time.” [Chapman.] 
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Aqua Super-carponatis Potassa. Solution of Super 
carbonate of Potass. 


Take of | 
Water, ten pounds, | 
Pure carbonate of potass, one ounce. 


Dissolve and expose the solution to a stream of car- 
bonick acid gas, in the same manner as directed for the 
water of carbonick acid. 
~The colder the air is, and the greater pressure, the 
better is the liquor, which should be kept in well closed 
vessels. As soon as the preparation is finished, the li- 
quor should be drawn off into pint bottles, which are to be 
well corked, and kept: in a cool situation, with the head 
down, or laid on one side. It should be perfectly trans- 
‘parent, and have an acidulous, not at all alkaline taste ; 
and when poured out of the bottles, it should have a spark- 
‘ling appearance. ww 
Potass, when used as a lithontriptick, irritates the sto- 
‘mach and bladder so much, that its use cannot be well 
long continued. But when super-saturated with carbo- 
nick acid, as it is in this preparation, it is much more 
pleasant and less irritating; and, though its lithontriptick 
or real solvent power is diminished, or perhaps entirely 
lost, it is capable of acting as a palliative, and of being 
continued for any length of time. Indeed, it is the only 
‘form in which we can exhibit potass in sufficient doses, 
-and for a sufficient length of time, to derive much benefit 
from its use in calculous complaints. It has certainly 
“been frequently of advantage in these affections, but pro- 
“bably only ‘in those instances in which the stone consists 
-of urick acid, or urate of ammonia; for although super- 
saturated with carbonick acid, yet the affinity of that acid 
“for potass‘is so weak, that it really operates ina degree 
cas an alkali. 

Six or eight ounces of-this liquer may be taken two or 
“three times a day. It in general proves powerfully diu- 
-retick, and sometimes produces inebriation. This last 
effect is ascribed to the carbonick acid. 


“Acetis Potassm. Acetite of Potass. Diuretick Salt. 


Take of 
Pure carbonate of potass, one pound. 
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- Boil it with a very gentle heat, in four or five times its 
weight of distilled acetous acid; add more acidat different 
times, till, on the watery part of the preceding quantity 
being nearly dissipated by evaporation, the new addition 
of acid cease to raise any effervescence ; which will hap- 
pen, when about twenty pounds of the distilled acetous 
acid have been consumed. It is then to be slowly dried. 
The impure salt remaining, is to be melted with a gentle 
heat, for a short time ; and afterwards dissolved in water, 
and filtered through paper. If the liquefaction have been 
properly performed, the filtered liquor will be limpid ; but 
if otherwise, of a brown colour. Afterwards evaporate 
this liquor with a very gentle heat ina very shallow glass 
vessel, occasionally. stirring the salt as it becomes dry, 
that its moisture may be sooner dissipated. Lastly, the 
acetite of potass ought to be kept ina vessel very closely 
stopped, to prevent it from deliquescing. 

It is obvious that, in this process, the acetous acid com- 
bines with the potass, disengaging the carbonick acid. 

The acetite of potass, obtained by the evaporation, is. 
of a brownish colour, from the presence, either of some 
extractive matter, contained in the vinegar, or of carbo- 
naceous matter, from a partial decomposition of the acid. 
It is freed from this by the fusion which is directed ; and, 
by the second solution and evaporation, it is obtained in 
the form of a white foliated mass, extremely deliquescent. 

Acetite of potass, formerly called sal diureticus, provid- 
ed it be properly made, is a medicine of great efficacy, 
and may may be so dosed and managed as to prove either 
mildly cathartick, or powerfully diuretick : few of the sa- 
line deobstruents equal it in virtue. ‘The dose is from 
half a scruple to a drachm or two. A bare mixture, 
however, of alkaline salt and vinegar, without exsicca- 
lion, is perhaps not inferiour as a medicine to the more 
elaborate salt. ‘T'wo drachms of the alkali, saturated 
with vinegar, have been known to occasion, in hydropick 
cases, ten or twelve stools, anda plentiful discharge of 

urine, without any inconvenience. * 


SutpHas Porassa. Sulphate of Potass. Vitriolated 
Tartar. 
Take of 


Sulphurick acid, diluted with six times its weight 
of water, any quantity. 
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Put it into a capacious glass vessel, and gradually drop 
into it, of pure carbonate of potass, dissolved in six times 
its weight of water, as much as is sufficient thoroughly to 
saturate the acid. The effervescence being finished, 
strain the liquor through paper ; and after due evaporation 
set it aside to crystallize. 3 N 7m 
Sulphate of potass may be also conveniently prepared 
from the residuum of the distillation of nitrous acid, by 
dissolving it in warm water, and saturating it with carbo- 
nate of potass. s : | 

In the former of these processes, the sulphurick’acid 
unites with the potass of the carbonate of potass, and 
expels the carbonick acid with effervescence. In’ the 
latter, which is the one generally followed, the excess of 
sulphurick acid attached to the sulphate of potass, which 
remains after the distillation of nitrous acid, is saturated 
by the addition of a sufficient quantity of potass. 

Sulphate of potass, formerly vitriolated tartar, forms 
small transparent very hard crystals, generally aggregated 
in crusts, and permanent inthe air. It has a bitter taste, 
and is slowly soluble in water.» In small doses, as a 
scruple, or half a drachm, it is a useful aperient; in larger 
ones, as four or five drachms, a mild cathartick, which 
does not pass off so hastily as the sulphate of soda, and 
seems to extend its action further. i 


SutpHas Potassm cum SutpHure. Sulphate of Potass 
with Sulphur. Sal Polychrest. 


Take of 
Nitrate of potass in powder, 
Sublimed sulphur, of each equal parts. 


~ Mix them well together, and inject the mixture, by little 

and little at a time, into a red hot crucible ; the deflagra- 
tion being over, let the salt cool, after which it is to be 
put up in a glass vessel well stopped. 

The nitrate of potass being decomposed by the red 
heat, affords oxygen to the sulphur, in such proportions 
as to convert it into sulphurick and sulphurous acids. 
Both acids are attracted by the potass. In its medicinal 
qualities, this saline compound, formerly called sal poly- 
chrestus, does not appear to differ from the sulphate of 
potass; and it is soon converted into it by exposure to 
the air. 
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SunrHurrtum Porassa. | Sulphuret of Potass.. Liver of 
Sulphur. 


Take of on 
Carbonate of potass, 
Sublimed sulphur, each eight ounces. 

Having ground them well together, put them into a 
large coated crucible; and having fitted a cover to it, and 
applied live coals cautiously around it, bring them at 
length to a state of fusion. 

Having broken the crucible as soon as it has grown 
cold, take out the sulphuret, and keep it ina well closed 
yhial. | | 
: Doring the fusion of these two substances, the sulphur 
and potass combine, and the carbonick acid is disengaged. 
The compound is easily fusible, and is of a brown colour, 
and inodorous. It is immediately partially decomposed 
by water, and portions of sulphate of potass and sulphu- 
rated hydrogen formed. 

This preparation, formerly called hepar sulphuris, (liver 
of sulphur,) has been proposed to be used as an antidote 
to some of the metallick poisons, from the supposition that 
the sulphur would combine with the metallick preparation, 
and render it inert. Froma similar theory it has been 
imagined that it might obviate the effects of mercury on the 
system when these are too violent; but is very seldom had 
recourse to with either intention. The dose in which it 
has been proposed to be given, is from ten to twenty 
grains, three or four times a day. It is said in some cases 
of cancer, to have increased the efficacy of cicuta as a 
palliative, in doses of five grains. 


Tartris Porassa. Tartrite of Potass. Soluble Tartar. 


Take of 
Carbonate of potass, one pound, 
Super-tartrite of potass,three pounds, or as much 
as may be sufficient, 
Boiling water, fifteen pounds. 


To the carbonate of potass dissolved in the water, gra- 
dually add the super-tartrite of potass in fine powder, as 
long as it raises any effervescence, which generally 
ceases before three times the weight of the carbonate of 
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potass has been added; then strain the cooled liquor. 
through paper, and, after due evaporation, set it aside to 
crystallize. 

The excess of tartarous acid in the super-tartrite of po- 
tass, is saturated by the potass of the carbonate of potass, 
and the proper neutral salt formed. It is not easily crys- 
tallized. In its preparation, therefore, the solution is 
usually evaporated to dryness. . It has an unpleasant bit- 
ter taste. It is soluble in four parts of cold water, and 
still more soluble in boiling water ; and it is also soluble 
in alcohol. 

This neutral salt, formerly called soluble tartar, is to- 
tally or partially decomposed by all acids. On this ac- 
count it is improper to join it with tamarinds, or such like 
acid fruits, which is too often done in the extemporaneous 
practice of those physicians who are fond of mixing dif- 
ferent catharticks together, and know little of chemistry. 

In doses of a scruple, half a drachm, ora drachm, this 
salt is a mild, cooling aperient; two or three drachms 
commonly loosen the belly ; and an ounce proves pretty 
strongly purgative. It has been particularly recommend- 
ed as a purgative for maniacal and melancholick patients. 
It is a useful addition to the purgatives of the resinous 
kind, as it promotes their operation, and at the same time 
tends to correct their griping quality. 


Carponas Sopa. Carbonate of Soda. Purified fixed 
fossil Alkaline Salt. 


Take of | 
Impure carbonate of soda, any quantity. 

Bruise it; then boil in water till all the salt be dissolved. 
Strain the solution through paper, and evaporate it in an 
iron vessel, so that after it has cooled, the salt may crys- 
tallize. 

Impure carbonate of soda, the barilla of commerce, is 
obtained from the incineration of certain marine plants. It 
consists of carbonate of soda, with charcoal, oxide of iron, 
and various other impurites. From these it is in a great 
measure freed by solution and crystallization. It was for- 
merly called purified fixed fossil alkaline sadt, and has been 
used principally as a lithrontriptick, under the form of the © 
watery solution super-saturated with carbonick acid, or 
made into pills with soap; of which half a drachm or a 
drachm, are taken in the course of the day. 
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Mr. William Dunn, of Boston, has announced his inten- 
tion of manufacturing carbonate of soda to any amount 
which may be required. 


Aqua Surer-Carponatis Sopa. Solution of Super-Car- 
bonate of Soda. Soda water. 
Take of 
Water, ten pounds, 
Carbonate of soda, two ounces. 


Dissolve and expose the solution toa stream of carbo- 
nick acid gas, in the same manner as directed for the wa- 
ter of carbonick acid. 

This is the soda water commonly sold in our cities. A 
pleasant and salutary beverage, an excellent lithontrip- 
tick, and a valuable and efficacious antacid, relieving the 
distressing symptoms in dyspepsia. It has proved ex- 
tremely useful in appeasing vomiting in pregnant women, 
and in all cases of vomiting from irritation of the stomach. 


It should be taken liberally. ote 


Puospuas Sopa. Phosphate of Soda: |», 
Take of 


Bones burnt to whiteness, and powdered, ten 
pounds, 
Sulphurick acid, six pounds, 
_ Water, nine pounds. 


Mix the powder with the sulphurick acid in an earthen 
vessel; then add the water and mix again. ‘Then place 
the vessel in a vapour bath, and digest for three days ; 
after which dilute the mass with nine pounds more of 
boiling water, and strain the liquor through a strong linen 
cloth, pouring over it boiling water, in small quantities at 
a time, until the whole acid be washed out. 

Set by the strained liquor, that the impurities may sub- 
side, decant the clear solution, and evaporate it to nine 
pounds. To this liquor, poured from the impurities, and 
heated in an earthen vessel, add carbonate of soda, dis- 
solved in warm water, until the effervescence cease. Fil- 
ter the neutralized liquor, and set it aside to crystallize. 
To the liquor that remains, after the crystals are taken out, 
add a little carbonate of soda, if necessary, so as to satu- 
rate exactly the phosphorick acid, and dispose the liquor 
by evaporation to form crystals as long as these can be 
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produced. Lastly, the crystals are to kept in a well 
closed vessel. | Soars eT : 

The white residuum of burnt bones consists chiefly of 
phosphate of lime. The sulphurick acid decomposes it, 
by combining with the lime ; the phosphorick.acid, which 
is disengaged, dissolves, however, a portion of undecom- 
posed phosphate of lime, forming a soluble compound. 
When carbonate of soda is added to the acidulous liquor, 
obtained by washing the materials, the soda combines with 
the free phosphorick acid; the neutral phosphate of lime, 
which was combined with that acid, is precipitated, and 
the phosphate of soda crystallizes on evaporation of the 
strained liquor. Its crystals are rhomboidal, efflorescent, 
and require for solution only four parts of cold water. 
They consist, according to Thernard, of nineteen of soda, 
fifteen of acid, and sixty-six of water. Its taste is purely 
saline, without any bitterness. 

Phosphate of soda was introduced into the practice of 
physick by the ingenious Dr. Pearson, of London. It pos- 
sesses the same medical qualities as the sulphate of soda, 
and the tartrite of potass and soda, being an excellent 
purge in the quantity of an ounce or ten drachms; and 
has the peculiar advantage over these two salts in being 
auch less nauseous than they are. Its taste is extremely 
similar to that of common salt ; and when given in a bason 
of water gruel, or veal broth without salt, it is scarcely 
perceptible by the palate, and consequently is well adapt- 
ed for patients whose stomachs are delicate, and who 
have an antipathy against the other salts. 


Sunpuas Sopm. Sulphate of Soda. Glauber’s Salt. 


Dissolve the acidulous salt which remains after the 
distillation of muriatick acid, in water; and having mix- 
ed chalk with it to remove the superfluous acid, set it 
-aside until the sediment subside ; then decant the liquor, 
‘strain it through paper, and evaporate it so that it may 
-erystallize. , : | 

in the decomposition of muriate of soda by sulphurick 
-acid, to prepare muriatick acid, more sulphurick acid is 
used than is barely sufficient; and hence the necessity of 
‘saturating this excess by the addition of chalk or carbo- 
nate of lime. The neutral sulphate of soda crystallizes in 
hexhedral prisms; they are efflorescent and soluble in 
rather less than three parts of cold water. Their taste is 
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at first salt, and afterwards disagreeably bitter. ‘They 
consist, when dried, of fifty-six parts of sulphurick acid, 
and forty-four of soda. 

Taken from half an ounce to an ounce, or more, it 
proves a mild and useful purgative ; and in smaller doses 
largely diluted, a serviceable aperientand diuretick. It 
is commonly given in solution ; but it may also be given 
in powder, after it has effloresced. In this form the dose 
must be reduced to one half. 

The very disagreeable taste of cathartick salts may be 
in a great measure destroyed by dissolving them in hot 
lemonade, or by adding to the solutiona little of the vege- 
table acid. 

At the salt works in the county of Barnstable, Glauber’s 
salt is prepared to great advantage from the bittern that 
remains after the crystallization of common salt. This 
bitter liquor is preserved in the vats; and during the cold 
in winter the salt is found collected in fine crystals at the 
bottom. This is purified by moderately boiling in fresh 
water, and the salt is again crystallized in large shallow 
vessels. The sulphate of soda prepared at these works 
is equal in quality to any that is imported, and may be 
made abundant enough for the whole home market, and 
the West India Islands. It has been sold at the low price 
of three dollars per hundred weight; and has been ex- 
ported to the East and West Indies, where it has come to 
a profitable market. . 

Like European salts, it is apt to effloresce, but if se- 
cluded from the air and light, for twelve or eighteen 
months, it becomes hard and permanent. | 


Tartris Potassm eT Sopa. Tartrite of Potass and 
Soda. Rochelle Salt. 


It is prepared from the carbonate of soda and super- 
tartrite of potass, in the same manner as the tartrite of 
potass. . 

The excess of tartarous acid in the acidulous tartrite of 
potass, being saturated in this preparation with soda, a 
triple salt is formed. It crystallizes in rhomboidal 
prisms. Under the name of Rochelle salt, it has been 
employed as a cathartick, in a dose of one ounce; and is 
often preferred, as being less disagreeable than the 
_ greater number of the saline catharticks. It consists of 
57 
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fifty-four parts of tartrite of potass, and forty-six of tar- 
trite of soda. 


sa Ammonia. Water of Ammonia. Water of Caustick 
Ammonia. 


Take of 
Muriate of ammonia, one pound, 
Lime, fresh burnt, one pound and a half, 
Distilled water, one pound, 
Water, nine ounces. 


Pour the water on the powdered lime contained in an 
iron or earthen vessel, which is then to be covered up till 
the lime fall to powder. Then mix the muriate, previously 
ground into very fine powder, thoroughly with the lime, 
by triturating them together in a mortar, and immediately 
put the mixture into a retort of bottle glass. Put the 
retort in a sand bath, and connect with it a Woulfe’s ap- 
paratus. In the first and smallest bottle, furnished witha 
tube of safety, put two ounces of the distilled water, and 
in the second the rest of the distilled water. 

- The fire is now to be kindled, and gradually increased, 
until the bottom of the sand pot become red. Mix the 
fluid contained in each of the bottles, and preserve it in 
small phials accurately closed. 

The theory of this process is precisely the same with 
that directed for the preparation of the lixivium causti- 
cum. The lime attracts the muriatick acid of the muriate 
of ammonia, and the ammonia, or volatile salt, is disen- 
gaged, and arises in a liquid form. By itself itis incon- 
densable, but it combines with the watery vapour, and 
forms an aqueous solution. 

When water is perfectly saturated with ammonia, one 
hundred grains are found to combine with thirty-four ; 
but, in the usual mode of preparing this solution, this per- 
fect saturation is never effected. ‘The solution has a 
strong pungent smell, a very acrimonious taste, and in- 
flames the skin. It is used in medicine as a powerful 
stimulant and diaphoretick internally, in a dose of twenty 
drops largely diluted. Externally, it is applied to the 
skin as a rubefacient, and in the form of gas to the nos- 
tvils, and to the eyes as a stimulant, in cases of torpor, 


paralysis, rheumatism, syncope, hysteria, and chronick 
ophthalmia. 
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Anconon Ammoniatum. Ammoniated Alcohol ; or Spirit 
: of Ammonia. 


Take of 
Alcohol, thirty-two ounces, 
Lime, fresh burnt, twelve ounces, 
Muriate of ammonia, eight ounces, 
Water, eight ounces. 


From these ingredients, ammoniated alcohol is pre- 
pared, in exactly the same manner, as the water of am- 
monia. 

This compound used formerly to be prepared by de- 
composing the muriate of ammonia by sub-carbonate of 
potash. The result of it was, that as carbonate of am- 
monia is not soluble in alcohol, either the alcohol was 
impregnated with the portion of ammonia only disen- 
gaged by the operation of the excess of alkali in the sub- 
carbonate on the muriate of ammonia, or that the distil- 
lation was carried so far, as to bring over with the 
alcohol a quantity of water sufficient to dissolve the 
carbonate of ammonia which had been produced. The 
Edinburgh college having substituted lime, it disengages 
the ammonia from the muriate of ammonia altogether in 
its pure form, and the ammoniacal gas is condensed by 
the alcohol. 

Ammoniated alcohol has the pungent smell, and retains 
all the powers of ammonia. It is used principally as the 
menstruum of some vegetables with which ammonia coin- 
cides in medicinal operation, and is employed in niaking 
the tinctures of guaiacum and valerian. 


Cargonas Ammonim. Carbonate of Ammonia. Prepared 
Ammonia, 


Take of 
Muriate ofammonia, one pound, 
Pure soft carbonate of lime dried, two pounds. 


Having triturated them separately, mix them tho- 
roughly, and sublime from a retort into a refrigerated 
receiver. | 

This process is an example of double elective attrac- 
tion. The muriatick acid of the muriate of ammonia com- 
bines with the lime of the carbonate of lime, and the 

carbonick acid of the latter unites with the ammonia of 
the former. The carbonate of ammonia whichis formed, 
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is sublimed, and is obtained in a white crystalline cake. 
When the process is carried on in the large way, the 
sublimation is generally performed from an iron pot, to 
which the heat is directly applied. 

Carbonate of ammonia has the smell and taste of am- 
monia, but weaker. It is soluble in twice its weight of 
cold water, and is more soluble as the temperature of the 
water increases ; but when it approaches to a boiling 
heat, the carbonate is volatilized. It is efflorescent when 
exposed to the air; and is decomposed by most of the 
acids. 

The volatile alkali and spirit obtained from sal ammo- 
niac are the purest of all the medicines of this kind. They 
are somewhat more acrimonious than those produced di- 
rectly from animal substances, which always contain a 
portion of the oil of the subject, and receive from thence 
some degree of saponaceous quality. 

The volatile salt and spirit prepared from hartshorn 
and animal bones, are now entirely superseded by those 
obtained from sal ammoniac, and the process for prepar- 
ing them is rejected by the Edinburgh college. 

Volatile alkaline salts, and their solutions called spirits, 
agree in many respects, with fixt alkalis and their soiu- 
tions or leys: as in changing the colours of a blue flower 
to a green; effervescing, when in their mild state, with, 
and neutralizing acids ; and corroding the fleshy parts so 
as to act as causticks. By their stimulating smell, they 
prove serviceable in languors and faintings. Taken in- 
ternally, they stimulate, greatly promote perspiration, and 
act particularly on the nervous system. They prove 
useful in lethargick cases; in hysterical and hypochon- 
driacal disorders, and in the languors, headaches, flatulent 
colicks, and other symptoms which attend them. 

Intyphus fever, particularly in the advanced stage, 
when delirium, subsultus tendinum, and other symptoms 
of debility are present, the volatile alkali is a remedy to 
be particularly relied upon; being a powerful stimulant, 
it raises the vis vite, and excites a salutary diaphoresis. 
Dose from five to ten grains, or the spirit, thirty or forty - 
drops, every hour or two. The following julep is the 
most convenient form. 


R Carbon. ammo. 3i. 
Pul. gum arab. 3ii. 
Sacc. alb. 31. 
Aqu. Font. 34. m. 
Dose, a table spoonful every hour. 
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In dyspepsia from debility of the stomach, and in car- 
dialgia during pregnancy, the following formula is excel- 
lently adapted to afford relief. 


EK Aqu. ammo. magnes. calcin. aa. 3i. 
Aqu. cinnam. 3il. 
Aqu. Font. 3vi. m. 
Dose, a table spoonful p. r. n. 


The use of the volatile ammonia has lately been attend- 
ed with uncommon success in cases of the bite of venom- 
ous serpents. Mr. John Williams speaks in the most 
positive manner of the good effects of the volatile alkali, 
(spirits of hartshorn or spirit of sal ammoniac) in curing 
the effects of the bite of venomous snakes in the East 
Indies. Dr. Wright, who practised many years in Jamai- 
ca, directs forty drops of the caustick volatile alkali, as 
soon as possible after the accident; the dose being re- 
peated every five minutes, while the parts affected are 
continually washed with the same preparation. A re- 
markable instance is reported to have occurred at Savan- 
nah, in which was experienced the most decided benefit 
from the use of alkalis in a negro who was bitten by a 
venomous snake in the foot. The patient was ordered 
one or two tea spoonfuls of an alkaline solution every 
fifteen minutes, and the part affected to be kept moist 
with the solution. The first dose produced immediate 
good effects, in mitigating the excessive pain and swellin 
which were making rapid progress up the limb to the 
body ; and a proper repetition of the remedy soon effected 
a complete cure. The efficacy of this remedy in similar — 
alarming cases, has lately been confirmed, by a publica- 
tion of Dr. Ramsay, of South Carolina. 

Ammonia is well known to possess a like antiseptick 
quality with other alkaline salts, and is employed for 
similar purposes. 


Aqua Cargonatis Ammonia. Solution of Carbonate of 
Ammoma. Water of Ammonia. 


Take of 
Muriate of ammonia, 
Carbonate of potass, each sixteen ounces, 
Water, two pounds. , 
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Having mixed the salts and put them into a glass retort, 
pour the water upon them, and distil to dryness in a sand 
bath, gradually increasing the heat. " 

In this preparation of carbonate of ammonia by the 
humid way, carbonate of lime (chalk) could not be em- 
ployed to decompose the muriate of ammonia; because 
the addition of the water prevents the application of the 
necessary heat, whereas carbonate of potass acts at a 
moderate temperature. The potass attracts the muriatick 
acid, the ammonia the carbonick acid. The carbonaie 
of ammonia is volatilized, and dissolved by the watery 
vapour. The solution is applied to the same medicinal 
purposes as the concrete ammoniacal carbonate. | 

A formula is given by the London college for a similar 
preparation, under the name of liquor carbonatis ammo- 
niz, obtained by the solution of the solid carbonate in 
water. Eight ounces of the carbonate of ammonia are 
dissolved in a pint of distilled water, and the solution is 
strained through paper. 


Aqua Acetitis Ammontz. Water of Acetite of Ammonia. 


Spirit of Mindererus. 
Take of 
Carbonate of ammonia in powder any quantity. 

Pour upon it as much distilled acetous acid as may be 
sufficient to saturate the ammonia exactly. 

In this preparation, the acetous acid combines with the 
ammonia, and the carbonick acid is disengaged with 
effervescence. ‘The acetite of ammonia remains dis- 
solved in the water of the acetous acid. As the strength 
of distilled vinegar is not always the same, that of this 
solution must be variable; an inconvenience not easily 
obviated. 

The following cheap and expeditious method of satu- 
rating the common solution obtained by dissolving sal 
ammoniac (carbonate of ammonia) in vinegar, with fixed 
air, or carbonick acid gas, is too valuable to be omitted.* 

Take an ounce of pure sal ammoniac (carbonate of 
ammonia) and one pint and a half of distilled vinegar; put 
the latter in a decanter, provided with a close glass stop- 
per; then introduce the salt, previously broken into 
lumps, but not too small, as by plunging it too suddenly 


* Vide Rees’s Cycloped. Article Ammonia.. 
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into the liquor, the extrication of the gas’ would be too 
quick, and a quantity of it dissipated. Next, the stopper 
of the bottle should be tied over with a bit of leather, 
and the whole be left undisturbed. It would be further 
useful, to add on the top of the bottle some weight or 
pressure, by which means the combination of the carbo- 
nick acid gas with the water will be greatly facilitated. 
After having stood a few hours, the ammonia will be 
dissolved, and the carbonick acid gas will be absorbed 
by the liquor. By this simple process, the water of 
acetite of ammonia becomes strongly impregnated with 
fixed air, while it is almost entirely deprived of that disa- 
greeable taste, which is peculiar to this medicine, when 
prepared in the usual way. 

Dr. Lynam, an English practitioner, speaks from expe- 
rience of the superiour qualities this preparation possesses 
as a febrifuge ; besides the very great advantage, that it 
tends to keep the bowels open, even under the immediate 
influence of opiates. It likewise generally agrees with 
weak and irritable stomachs, which can retain scarcely 
any other medicine. 

Acetite of ammonia, when assisted by a warm regimen, 
proves an excellent and powerful sudorifick ; and as it ope- 
rates without quickening the circulation or increasing the 
heat of the body, it is admissible in febrile and inflamma- 
tory diseases, in which the use of stimulating sudorificks 
is attended with danger. Its action may likewise be 
determined to the kidneys by walking about in a cool 
air. The common dose is half an ounce, either by it- 
self, or along with other medicines adapted to the same 
Intention. 

Pure vinegar is sometimes employed instead of the 
distilled acetous acid in this preparation. 


Hypro-Sutpyuretum Ammonis. Hydro Sulphuret of 
Ammonia. | 
Take of 


Water of ammonia, four ounces, subject it in a 
chemical apparatus to a stream of the gas, 
which arises from. : 

Sulphuret of iron, four ounces, 

Muriatick acid, eight ounces, previously diluted 
with two pounds and a half of water. 
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 Sulpharet of iron is conveniently prepared for this pur- 
pose, from rie 
Purified filings of iron, three parts, 

Sublimed sulphur, one part, 

Mixed and exposed to a moderate degree of heat in a 
covered crucible, until they unite into a mass. | 

The sulphureted hydrogen is produced in this process 
by the muriatick acid disposing the iron to decompose 
part of the water. The hydrogen disengaged, imme- 
diately combines with a portion of the sulphur present, 


and this compound escaping in the state of gas, is passed 


through the water of ammonia, with which it unites, and 
forms a liquor of a dark green colour, and very feetid 
odour. | 
Hydro sulphuret of ammonia acts powerfully on the 
living system. It induces vertigo, drowsiness, nausea, 
and vomiting, and lessens the action of the heart and ar- 
teries. It therefore seems to be a direct sedative. The 
principal application of it is in diabetes, with the view of 
reducing the morbid appetite and increased action of the 
stomach. It is given in a dose of from five to fifteen 


drops twice a day. 


Morias Baryta. Muriate of Baryia. 


Take of 
Carbonate of barytes, 
Muriatick acid, each one part, 
Water, three parts. | 

Add the carbonate, broken into little bits, to the water 
and acid, previously mixed. After the effervescence has 
ceased, digest for an hour, strain the liquor, and set it 
aside to crystallize. Repeat the evaporation as long as 
any crystals are formed. 

If the carbonate of barytes cannot be procured, the mu- 
riate may be prepared in the following manner from the 
sulphate. 

Take of 

: Sulphate of baryta, two pounds, 

Charcoal of wood in powder, four ounces. 

Roast the sulphate with fire, that it may be more easily 
reduced to a very fine powder, with which the charcoal is 
to be intimately mixed. Put the mixture into a crucible, 
and having fitted it with a cover, heat it with a strong fire 
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for six hours. Then triturate the matter well, and throw 
it into six pounds of water, in an earthen or glass vessel, 
and mix them by agitation, preventing as much as possi- 
ble the access of the air. 

Let the vessel standin a vapour bath until the part not 
dissolved shall subside, then pour off the liquor; on the 
undissolved part pour four pounds more of boiling water, 
which, after agitation and deposition, are to be added to 
the former liquor. Into the liquor while still warm, or if 
it shall have cooled, again heated, drop muriatick acid as 
long as it excites any effervescence. Then strain it and 
evaporate it so as to crystallize. 

Sulphate of barytes may be decomposed by carbonate 
of potass by double affinity, and perhaps this is the least 
troublesome process; but, when done with the view to 
the medicinal application of the barytes, it has been sup- 
posed defective, as it does not separate the metallick sub- 
stances with which the native sulphate is so frequently 
intermixed. The process of decomposing it, therefore, 
by charcoal, has been deemed preferable. The carbo- 
naceous matter attracts the oxygen of the sulphurick acid ; 
the sulphur remains united with the barytes. This sul- 
phuret of barytes, as well as a portion of hydro-sulphu- 
ret formed during the solution, are soluble in water ; on 
dropping in muriatick acid, it combines with the barytes, 
the sulphur is precipitated, and the sulphureted hydrogen 
disengaged. By straining and evaporating the liquor, the 
muriate of barytes is obtained crystallized. It is used 
under the form of solution, for which also the following 
formula is given. | 


Sonutio Muriatis Baryrz. Solution of Muriate of 
af Baryta. 
Take of 


Muriate of baryta, one part, 
Distilled water, three parts, 
Dissolve. 


The saturated solution of muriate of barytes was intro- 
duced by Dr. Crawford, as a remedy in scrofula, and it 
has since been used in various forms of hectick fever. Its 
effects are to improve the appetite and general strength ; 
sometimes it Ocvasions diaphoresis or diuresis. Its dose 
is five drops, gradually increased to twenty or more. In 
too large a dose it occasions sickness, vertigo, tremours, 

58 
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and insensibility. The solution is ‘also ised externally 


as a stimulating and gentle escharotick application in cu- 


‘taneous diseases, fungous ulcers, and epeuie? upon the 
cornea. 


Aqua Carcis. Lime Water. 
Take of rh 3 
Lime recently burnt, half a pound. sath 


Put it' into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle on it four 
‘ounces of water, keeping the vessel shut, while the lime 
grows hot, and falls into powder. Then pour onit twelve 


‘pounds of. water, and mix the lime thoroughly with the 


water, by agitation. After the lime has subsided, repeat 
‘the agitation ; and let this be done about ten times, always 
keeping the vessel shut, that the free access of the air 
may be prevented. Lastly, let the water be filtered 
through paper; placed in a funnel, with glass rods inter- 
posed between them, that the water may eas 
as possible. 

It must be kept in very close bottles. 

The caution to exclude the air in this process, arises 
‘from the supposition that the lime would combine rapidly 
with the carbonick acid of the atmosphere. After the so- 
lution is strained, it is at least necessary, that it should 
be kept in vessels well stopped. Lime is not more solu- 
‘ble in hot water, thanin cold; therefore it is unnecessary 
to use boiling water. Only a very small quantity — 
is dissolved ; about two grains to the ounce. 

Lime water is transparent and colourless. It has an 
austere, acrid taste, and affects vegetable colours as the 
alkalis'\do. When applied to the living fibre, lime water 
corrugates, and shortens it; it therefore possesses astrin- 
gent powers. Jt is also a powerful antacid ; or, at least, 
it combines with, and neutralizes acids when it comes ii 
contact with them. It also dissolves mucus, and kills 
internal worms. From possessing these properties, it is 
used in medicine, in diseases supposed to arise from laxity 
or debility of the ‘solids, as diarrhoea, diabetes, leucorr- 
hoea, scrofula, and scurvy 3: in affections of" the stomach, 
accompanied with acidity and flatulence, when the intes- 
tines are loaded with mucus; and in worms. Lime water 
is scarcely capable of dissolving, even out of the body, 
any of the substances of which urinary calculi consist ; 


it has therefore no pretensions to the character ofa li-- 


= eet 
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thontriptick. It has been also recommended in crusta 
lactea, cancer, and chronick cutaneous diseases. Exter-. 
nally it is applied to ill conditioned ulcers, gangrenous 
sores, as a wash in tinea capitis and psora; and as an in- 
jection in gonorrheea, fistulas, and ulcers of the bladder. 
When taken internally, its taste is said to be best covered 
by luke warm milk. Its dose is commonly from two to 
four ounces, frequently repeated ; but when long con- 
tinued, it weakens the organs of digestion. , 
Lime water is an excellent remedy for a broken wind- 
ed horse. | | 


Carponas Catcis Pre paratTus. Prepared Carbonate of 
. : Lime. : 


Carbonate of lime, whether the variety, commonly 
called chalk, or that called crab’s eyes and crab’s stones, 
after having been triturated to powder in an iron mor-. 
tar, and levigated on a porphyry stone, witha little water, 
is to be put into a large vessel, and water to be poured 
upon it ; which, after agitating the vessel repeatedly, is 
to be again poured off, while loaded with fine powder. 
On allowing the water to settle, a subtile powder will sub- 
side, which is to be dried. | | | 

_ The coarse powder which the water could not suspend, 
may be levigated again, and treated in the same manner. 
_ Carbonate of lime, formerly prepared chalk, is com- 
monly called an absorbent earth. It certainly is an 
antacid, that is, it combines with and neutralizes most 
acids, while its carbonick acid is expelled in the form of 
gas. Itis therefore exhibited in affections of the stomach, 
accompanied with acidity, especially when at the same 
time there is a tendency to diarrhea. The fear of its. 
forming concretions in the bowels is probably imaginary ; 
for it is not warranted either by theory or experience... 

Applied externally, carbonate of lime may be consi- 
dered as an absorbent in another point of view; for its 
beneficial action on burns and ulcers, probably arises.en- 
tirely from its imbibing the moisture or ichorous matter, 
as a sponge would do, and thus preventing it from acting 
on the abraded surfaces, and excoriating the neighbouring 
parts. povtep od | | , , 

Red coral, (corallium rubrum) is ordered to be prepar- 
ed in the same manner, in the London pharmacopeia ; 
-but, as it has no qualities but those of carbonate of lime, 
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there is no necessity for retaining it in lists of the 
materia medica. . 


Sotutio Muriatis Catcis. Solution ning Muriate of Lime. 


Take of 
Hard carbonate of lime, that is, white marble, 
broken into pieces, nine ounces, 
Mouriatick acid, sixteen ounces, 
Water, eight ounces. 


Mix the acid with the water, and gradually: add the 
pieces of carbonate of lime. When the effervescence has 
ceased, digest them for an hour; pour off the liquor and 
evaporate it to dryness. Dissolve the residuum in its 
weight and a half of water; and, lastly, filter the solution. 

The muriatick acid obviously combines with the lime, 
and disengages the carbonick acid. Its taste is pungent, 
bitter and disagreeable. It is one of the most deliques- 
cent salts that we know, and is soluble in water; that 
fluid seems capable of dissolving twice its weight, or at — 
least forms with it a viscid liquid. 

It was first proposed asa medicine by Fourcroy, in 
scrofulous and glandular diseases, and has been lately 
extravagantly extolled by Dr. Beddoes, in the same affec- 
tions. A drachm, diluted with an ounce of water, he con- 
siders as a medium dose. In an over dose, it has pro- 
duced qualms andj sickness; and three drachms and a 
half killed a dog, whose stomach, upon dissection, had its 
villous coat bloodshot, and in many parts almost thick, 
and converted into a gelatinous slime. 

The solution of muriate of lime, has been strongly re- 
commended as a tonick, similar and not inferiour to the 
muriate of barytes. 


- - 


PuospHas Carcis Impurus. Impure Phosphate of Lime. 


Burn pieces of hartshorn till they become perfectly 
white ; then reduce them toa very fine powder. 

In the burning of hartshorn, a strong fire, and the free 
admission of air are necessary. ‘The potter’s furnace 
was formerly directed for the sake of convenience, but any 
common furnace or stove will do. If the pieces of horn 
be laid on some lighted charcoal, spread on the bottom 
of the grate, they will be burnt to a whiteness, still re- 
taining their original form. 
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Burnt hartshorn, from its white earthy appearance, was 
formerly considered as an absorbent earth. But since it 
has been accurately analyzed, that idea has been given 
up, and its use has been suggested as a remedy in the 
rickets, a disease, in which the deficiency of the natural 
deposition’ of phosphate of lime in the bones, seems to be 
the essential, or at least, most striking symptom. Mr. 
Bonhomme, therefore, gave it to the extent of half a sctu- 
ple, mixed with phosphate of soda, in several cases, with 
apparent success. Whatever objections may be made to 
his theory, the practice certainly deserves a trial. 


FE 


Canzowas Macnasix. Carbonate of Magnesia. Mag- 
nel _nesia Albaw «© 
“Take of 
Sulphate of magnesia, 
Carbonate of potass, equal weights. 


Dissolve them. separately in double. their quantity. of 
warm water, and let the liquors be strained or otherwise 
freed from the feces; then mix them and instantly add 
eight times their quantity of warm water. Let the liquor 
boil fora little on the fire, stirring it at the same, time ; 
then let it rest till the heat be somewhat diminished ; 
after which strain it through linen; the carbonate of 
magnesia will remain upon the cloth; and it is to be 
washed with pure water till it, become altogether void of 
saline taste. ~ _ | 

In this process there is a mutual decomposition of the 
two salts employed. The potass unites itself to the sul- 
phurick acid, while the carbonick acid combines with 
the magnesia. 

The large quantity of water used, is necessary for the 
solution of the sulphate of potass formed ; and the boiling 
is indispensably necessary for the expulsion of a portion 
of the carbonick acid, which retains a part of the magne- 
gia in solution. | 

Sulphate of potass may be obtained from the liquor 
which passes through the filter, by evaporation. This is 
not pure, however, but mixed with undecomposed carbo- 
nate of potass: for one hundred parts of crystallized car- 
bonate of potass are sufficient for the decomposition of 
one hundred and twenty-five parts of sulphate of magne- 
sia; and as the carbonate of potass of commerce contains 
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a larger proportion of alkali than the crystallized carbo- 
nate, a still less proportion should be used. From these’ 
quantities, about forty-five parts of carbonate of magnesia 
are obtained. Boiling the liquor gives the carbonate of 
magnesia a smoothness, which it has not when thie: iil ; 
caution is not observed. 

The ablutions should be made with pure water 5 for 
nicer purposes, distilled water may be used; and soft. 
water is in every case necessary. Hard water for. this. 
process; is peculiarly inadmissible, as the principle of 
water’s giving the property called hardness, is generally. 
owing to a salt of lime, which decomposes the carbonate 
of magnesia by compound affinity, giving rise to carho- 
nate of lime, while the magnesia unites itself to the acid of- 
the calcareous salt, by which the quantity of the carbo- 
nate is not only lessened, but is rendered impure by the 
admixture of the carbonate of lime. Another source of 
impurity, is the silica which the sub-carbonate of potass 
generally contains. It is most easily got rid of, by expos- 
ing the alkaline solution to the air for several days, be- 
fore it is used. In proportion as it becomes saturated’ 
with the carbonick acid, the silica is precipitated and aon 
be separated by filtration. . 

In manufactories where the magnesia is calcined, ad- 
vantage may be taken-of this circumstance to deprive the 
solution of sub-carbonate of potass, of the silex which it 
contains, by adapting to the calcining vessels, tubes for 
the purpose of conveying the carbonick acid gas, which 
is disengaged in this process, into a covered vessel con- 
taining this solution. The absorption of the gas will 
be facilitated by agitation, by means of dashers or 
otherwise. 

Carbonate of magnesia, however, is generally prepared 
on a large scale from the bittern, or liquor remaining after 
the crystallization of the muriate of soda, from sea water, 
which is principally a solution of muriate of magnesia : 
and there are some niceties of manipulation requisite to 
give it the lightness and smoothness, which are marks of 
its goodness. tf MBAR 
_ The carbonate ofnagriesiai isa very light, white, opaque 
substance, without smell or taste, effervescing with acids. 
Jt is not, however, saturated with carbonick acid. By 
decomposing sulphate of magnesia by an alkaline car- 
bonate, without the application of heat, carbonate of mag- 
nesia is gradually deposited in transparent, brilliant crys- 
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tals, and soluble in about four hundred and eighty times 
its weight of water. The crystallized carbonate of mag- 
nesia consists of fifty acid, twenty-five magnesia, and 
twenty-five water; the sub-carbonate consists of forty- 
eight acid, forty magnesia, and twelve water; and the 
carbonate of eommerce of thirty-four acid, forty-five 
magnesia, and twenty-one water. 

Carbonate of magnesia is principally given to correct 
acidity of the stomach, and in these cases to act as a pur- 
gative; for solutions of magnesia in all acids are bitter 
and purgative ; whilst those of the other earths, are more 
or less austere and astringent. A large dose of magne- 
nesia, if the stomach contain no acid to dissolve it, neither 
purges, nor produces any sensible effect; a moderate one, 

fan acid be lodged there, or if acid liquors be taken 
after it, procures several stools ; whereas, the common ab- 
sorbents, under the same circumstances, instead of loosen- 
ing, bind'the belly. 

' When the carbonate of magnesia meets with an acid in 
the stomach, there is extricated a considerable quantity of 
‘carbonick acid gas, which sometimes causes uneasy dis- 
tention of the stomach, and the symptoms of flatulence. 
In such cases, therefore, magnesia is preferable to its car- 
‘bonate ; but on other occasions, good effects arise from 
the action of the gas evolved, as in nausea and vomiting. 
It is is given as an antacid, in a dose of from a scruple to 
a drachm. 

Some attempts have been made by the manufacturers of 
common salt, at Cape Cod, to prepare carbonate of mag- 
nesia from the bittern, which is well known to hold a 
quantity of the muriate of magnesia in solution, and could 
the artists acquire the necessary practical skill, this arti- 
cle might be procured at those works in a state of purity, 
and to an extent adequate to every demand. 

it affords great satisfaction to announce that the manu- 
facture of this article on an extensive scale has been 
‘commenced in this state by Mr. William Dunn, apothecary 
and chemist, of Boston. His apparatus is connected with 
an extensive salt-work. He calculates to make thirty 
thousand pounds a year, sufficient to supply the United 
States and any other demand which may be made. From 
each gallon of-bittern about five or six ounces of magne- 
sia is obtained. When first formed it is very pure, but 
by exposure to the air it attracts carbonick acid, and has 

_ then all the appearance of the carbonate of magnesia of 
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the shops. Some specimens of it have been examined, 
and pronounced equally as pure as that imported. Con- 
nected with the apparatus, kettles are prepared for burn- 
ing the carbonate to form the pure magnesian earth. 


Maenesta. Magnesia. Calcined Magnesia.© » 


Let carbonate of magnesia, put into a crucible, be kept 
in a red heat for two hours; then put it up in close stop- 
ped glass vessels. nines 

By this process the carbonate of magnesia is freed from 
its acid and water; and, according to the late Dr. Black’s 
experiment, loses about seven twelfths of its weight. A 
kind of opaque, foggy vapour is observed to escape dur- 
ing the calcination, which is nothing else than a quantity 
of fine particles of magnesia, buoyed off with a stream of 
the disengaged gas. About the end of the operation, the 
magnesia exhibits a kind of luminous, or phosphorescent 
property, which may be considered as a pretty exact 
criterion of its being deprived of its acid. 

It is to be kept in close vessels, because it attracts, 
though slowly, the carbonick acid of the atmosphere. 

In medicine, it is used for the same general purposes 
as the carbonate. In certain affections of the stomach, 
accompanied with much flatulence, magnesia is prefera- 
ble, both because it contains more magnesia in a given 
bulk, and, being deprived of its acid, it neutralizes the 
acid of the stomach, without any extrication of gas, which 
is often a troublesome consequence when carbonate of 
magnesia is employed in these complaints. 


Surer-SutpHas Atumin&® eT Potassm Exsiccatus. 
Dried Super-Sulphate of Alumina and Potass. Burnt 
Alum. 


Melt super-sulphate of alumina and potass in an earth- 
en or iron vessel, and keep it over the fire until it cease 
to boil. By this process the alum loses its water of crys- 
tallization, and becomes more active as an escharotick, 
for which purpose this preparation is used. Unless for 
external use as a dry powder, the virtues of alum are not 
improved by exposure to fire. When burnt it is a mild 
caustick, and is a principal ingredient in most styptick 
powders; and as a gentle escharotick it is applied te 
fungous ulcers. | 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
METALLINE PREPARATIONS. 


Tue following metals are employed in medical prac- 
tice: Silver, Quicksilver, Copper, Iron, Tin, Lead, Zinc, 
Antimony, Arsenick, Bismuth, and Gold. | 

It has already been observed, that metals, in their pure 
state, do not appear to exert any action on the living 
system; their combinations only possess medicinal vir- 
tues. 

The oxidation of metals, and the combination of their 
oxides with acids, are the chemical changes which com- 
municate to them activity. In general they are more ac- 
tive, in proportion as they are more highly oxidated, and 
are still more so when combined with acids. Oxygen is 
not, however, to be regarded, according to a modern hy- 
pothesis, as the source of their activity : each metal pos- 
sesses powers, which, though increased or diminished ac- 
cording to the degree of oxidation, are peculiar to itself, 
and remain in all its preparations. 


ANTIMONY. 


Svutpnuretum Antimoni Praparatum. Prepared Sul- 
phuret of Antimony. 


Sulphuret of antimony is prepared in the same manner 
as carbonate of lime. [See page 459.] | 


i 
Oxipum Antimonut cum Svunpnurs, per NitTravEem 
Potassm. Ovide of Antimony, with Sulphur, by Nitrate 
of Potass. Crocus of Antimony. 


Take of | 
Sulphuret of antimony, 
Nitrate of potass, equal weights. 


After they are separately powdered and well mixed, 
Jet them be injected into a red hot crucible; when the 
deflagration is over, separate the reddish metallick mat- 
ter from the whitish crust ; powder it, and edulcorate it 
by repeated washings with hot water, till the water come 
off insipid. “ | 
59 
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During the deflagration, the nitrick acid of the nitrate 
of potass is decomposed; its oxygen is attracted, partly 
by the sulphur, and partly by the antimony. The sulphu- 
rous acid, which is the principal product of the oxygena- 
tion of the sulphur, is in part dissipated, and in part 
combined with the potass, and forms the white crust which 
is directed to be removed. By the union of another por- 
tion of the oxygen with the antimony, a brown or red- 
dish oxide is formed. It appears also, that part of the 
sulphuret of antimony escapes decomposition or oxygena- 
tion, and unites with the oxide. The preparation, there- 
fore, is an imperfect oxide of antimony. 

-~ As an antimonial, this preparation is so uncertain in its 
operation, that it is never prescribed; it is used in mak- 
ing some of the other preparations of this metal. 


Oxipum AnTIMONII, CUM SULPHURE, VITRIFICATUM. Vit- 
rified Oxide of Antimony with Sulphur. Glass of Anti- 
mony. 


Strew sulphuret of antimony beat into a coarse powder 
like sand, upon a shallow unglazed earthen vessel, and 
apply a gentle fire underneath, that the sulphuret may be 
heated slowly ; keeping it at the same time continually 
stirring, to prevent it from running into lumps. White 
vapours of sulphurous smell will arise from it. When 
they cease with the degree of heat first applied, increase 
the fire a little, so that the vapours may again arise; go 
on in the same manner, till the powder, when brought to 
ared heat, exhale no more vapours. Melt this powder 
in a crucible with an intense heat, till it assume the ap- 
pearance of melted glass; then pour it out on a heated 
brass plate. 

In the first stage of this process the greatest part of the 
sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony is dissipated, and 
the antimony is imperfectly oxidated. This oxide is then 
vitrified by the more extensive heat applied. According 
to Thenard, it contains sixteen of oxygen to the one hun 
dred. 

This preparation is violent, and at the same time un- 
certain in its operation; and is not used, but in preparing 
seme of the other antimonials. 
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Oxipum Antimoni  Vitgiricatum, cum Cera. Vitri- 
fied Oxide of Antimony with Wax. Cerated glass of 
Antimeny. 


Take of 
Yellow wax, one part, 
Vitrified oxide of antimony with sulphur, eight 
parts. | 


Melt the wax in an iron vessel, and throw into it the 
powdered oxide ; roast the mixture over a gentle fire for 
a quarter of an hour, continually stirring it; then pour it 
out, and when cold, grind it into powder. 

The glass melts in the wax witha very gentle heat. 
After it has been about twenty minutes on the fire, it be- 
gins to change its colour, and in ten more, comes near to 
that of Scottish snuff, which is a mark of its being suffi- 
ciently prepared ; the mixture loses about one ninth of 
its weight in the process. 

The cerated glass of antimony was for some time much 
esteemed in dysenteries. ‘The dose is from two or three 
grains, to twelve, or more, according to the age and 
strength of the patient. In its operation, it is both 
emetick and cathartick; though it has sometimes effected 
acure without occasioning any evacuation or sickness. 
It is now, however, much less used than formerly. Com- 
bined with calomel it is an active and valuable remedy. 


Surpuuretum Antimonir Pracipitatuu. Precipitated 
Sulphuret of Antimony. Golden Sulphur of Antimony. 
Take of | 


Solution of potass, four pounds, 
Water, three pounds, 
Prepared sulphuret of antimony, two pounds. 


Boil them in a covered iron pot, over a slow fire for 
three hours, adding more water if necessary, and fre- 
quently stirring the mixture with an iron spatula; strain 
the liquor while warm through a double.cloth, and add to 
it when filtered, as much diluted sulphurick acid as is 
necessary to precipitate the sulphuret, which must be well 
washed with warm water. 

When the liquor, obtained by boiling the solution of 
' potass en the sulphuret of antimony, is strained, and al- 
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lowed to cool, before the sulphurick acid is added, it de- 
posits a red coloured powder, which has been known by 
the name of kermes mineral, and has been much esteemed 
in Europe, as an active preparation. When the sul- 
phurick acid is added, it unites with the potass, and the 
antimonial oxide, combined with parte of the sulphureted 
hydrogen and sulphur, is. precipitated in the form of a 
light or orange coloured powder, called sulphur auratum 
antimonii. ‘ 

In its action on the body, the sulphuret of antimony 
coincides with the kermes mineral: bat on account of 
the larger proportion of sulphur, it must be given in some- 
what larger doses; the former not exceeding a grain, or 
a grain and a half; the latter to the extent of five or six 
grains. They have been employed principally in dia- 
phoreticks and sudorificks, but are always uncertain in 
their operation. 

A composition of equal parts of sulphur auratum anti- 
monii and mercurius duleis, has been found a powerful, 
yet safe alterative in cutaneous disorders ; and has com- 
pleted a cure, after salivation had failed. kn venereal 
cases, likewise, this medicine has produced excellent ef- 
fects. [See Pilule Plummeri. ] 


Oxipum Antimonir cum Puospuate Carcis. Oxide of 
Antimony with Phosphate of Lime. Antimonial Pow- 
der. f 


Take of ~ 
Sulphuret of antimony in coarse powder, 
Shavings of hartshorn, equal weights. 


Mix, and put them intoa wide red hot iron pot, and 
stir the mixture constantly, until it be burnt into a matter 
of a gray colour, which ts then to be removed from the 
fire, ground into powder, and put into a coated crucible. 
Lute to this crucible another inverted over it, and perfo- 
rated in the bottom with a small hole, and apply the fire, 
which is to be raised gradually toa white heat, and kept 
in that increased state for two hours. Lastly, grind the 
matter, when cold, into a very fine powder, 

This has been introduced into the pharmacopaias, as 
affording a preparation, similar to the celebrated empiri- 
cal remedy, James’s powder. For the process, we are 
indebted to Dr. Pearson, of London. By analysis, he 
found the genuine powder of Dr. James, to consist* of 
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forty-three parts of phosphate of lime, and fifty-seven 
of an oxide of antimony, part of which was vitrified; and 
by the above formula he was enabled to prepare a pow- 
der, similar to it in qualities and chemical composition. 

The theory of the process is sufficiently obvieus. Dur- 
ing the first stage, the animal matter of the bone is de- 
composed and burnt out; the sulphur of the sulphuret of 
antimony is expelled, and the metal is imperfectly oxidat- 
ed. In the second, the metal is more completely oxidat- 
ed, partially vitrified, and perhaps brought in combina- 
tion with the phosphate of lime, which is the residuum of 
the bones. From Mr, Chenevix’s experiments, it ap- 
pears, that, in this preparation, more of the oxide of anti- 
mony is vitrified, than in the genuine James’s powder. 

The oxide of antimony with phosphate of lime, (James’s 
powder,) is one of the best antimonials we possess. It 
has been long celebrated as a remedy in febrile affections. 
It acts as a very general evacuant, occasioning sweat, 
purging, and frequently vomiting ; and, by this general 
action, appears to arrest the progress of the disease. Its 
dose is five or six grains, repeated every six hours, until 
its effects are obtained. It is better adapted to fevers of 
an inflammatory nature, than to those of the typhoid kind. 
It has been affirmed, that the preparation obtained by the 
above process, is neither so certain, nor so powerful in its 
operation, as the powder of James; eight grains of the 
former, being not more than equal to six of the latter. 
The difference, if it exist, may be owing to some peculi- 
arity in the process, by which, perhaps, a difference of 
oxidation, or of vitrification of the oxide may be occa- 
sioned; or according to the opinion of Dr. Fordyce, to 
the intermixture of a portion of tartarized antimony in 
the empirical preparation. 


Morias Antimonir. JMuriate of Antimony. Butter of 
Antimony. 


Take of 
- Oxide of antimony with sulphur, by nitrate of 
potass, 
Sulphurick acid, each one pound, 
Dried muriate of soda, two pounds. 


Pour the sulphurick acid into a retort, gradually adding 
‘the, muriate of soda and oxide of antimony previously 
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mixed. Then perform the distillation in'a sand bath. 
Expose the distilled matter for several days to the air, 
that it may deliquesce, and then pour the liquid part from 
the feces. 

In this mode of forming muriate of antimony, the mu- 
riate of soda is decomposed by the sulphurick acid com- 
bining with the soda; the muriatick acid disengaged, 
unites with the oxide of antimony, and the compound ‘is 
volatilized. It is at first of a soft consistence, from which’ 
it takes the name of butter of antimony, but soon attracts 
a sufficient quantity of humidity, torender it fluid. If wa- 
ter be poured upon it, it is decomposed, and a sub-muriate 
of antimony is precipitated. 

This preparation is unfit for internal use; externally, 
it has sometimes been used as a caustick. Decomposed 
by potass, it affords an oxide, which has been used in pre- 
paring the tartrite of antimony. 


Tarrais Antimonu. Tartrite of Antimony. Emetick . 
Tartar. 


Take of 
Oxide of antimony with sulphur, by nitrate of 
potass, three parts, 
Super-tartrite of potass, four parts, 
Distilled water, thirty-two parts. 


Boil in a glass vessel for a quarter of an hour, strain 
through paper, and set aside the strained liquer to crys- 
tallize. 

The excess of tartarous acid in the super-tartrite of 
potass, is capable of combining with a number of the 
metallick oxides, and forming ternary compounds. With 
oxide of antimony, when not too highly oxidated, it unites 
with facility, forming a combination of this kind, which 
constitutes the present preparation. As the tartarous acid 
is saturated, partly by potass, and partly by oxide of anti- 
mony, it is not a pure tartrite of antimony, but a tartrite 
of antimony and potass. According to the analysis of it 
by Thenard, it consists of thirty-eight parts of oxide of 
antimony, thirty-four of tartarous acid, sixteen of potass, 
and eight of water. 

As this is the most important of the antimonial prepara- 
tions, the processes for obtaining it have been often vari- 
ed, principally, in the selection of the oxide of antimony 


employed. 
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The vitrified oxide is, perhaps, the most unexception- 
able ; it contains, indeed, a portion of siliceous earth, 
which accompanies the oxide of antimony in its combina- 
tion with the tartarous acid ; and, when the liquor is con- 
siderably evaporated, gives to ita gelatinous consistence: 
but, before this happens, the greater part) of the tartrite 
of antimony and potass may be procured by crystalliza- 
tion; or, according to Vauquelin’s method, the solution 
may be directly evaporated to dryness, and, on again 
dissolving the saline matter in water, the silex remains 
undissolved. The solubility of tartar emetick has been 
variously stated, and appears to vary, according to the 
quantity of antimonial oxide contained in it, from proper 
preparations. 

According to Dr. Saunders, one ounce of water at 60°, 
dissolves fifty-two grains of the fully saturated salt, while 
of that generally met with, it dissolves from thirty-two 
to thirty-five. This affords even a mode of judging of 
the strength of this preparation. It is very susceptible of 
decomposition, suffering it not only from alkalis, earths, 
acids, and a number of neutral salts, but even from vege- 
table infusions and decoctions; the vegetable matter, at- 
tracting apparently part of the oxygen of the oxide. If 
kept dissolved in water, it is also decomposed, from the 
spontaneous decomposition of the tartarous acid. Of all 
the preparations of antimony, this is the most certain in 
its operation ; and, it is almost indispensable in the prac- 
tice of medicine. In doses from one to eight grains, it 
operates as an emetick, and sometimes as a cathartick. In 
sinaller doses, it excites nausea, and proves a powerful 
diaphoretick and expectorant. As an emetick, it is chiefly 
given in the beginning of fevers, and febrile diseases, in 
chin cough; and, in general, whenever we wish to eva- 
cuate the stomach quickly. When great debility is pre- 
sent, and in the advanced stages of typhoid fever, its use 
is 1mproper, and even sometimes fatal. Asa diaphoretick, 
it is given in small doses, of from an eighth to a quarter 
of a grain; as an expectorant, in doses still smaller. 

The only proper form for exhibiting it, is in solution; 
and as the intensity of its action on the body, is liable to 
variation, from difference in its own strength, and in the 
constitution of the patient, it should almost always be 
given in divided doses, at short intervals, if we wish to 

-excite vomiting ; and at longer intervals, if we only wisk 
it to act on the skin and lungs. 
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In obstinate constipation attending bilious colick, eme- 
tick tartar is given from four or five to twenty grains by 
way of enema with the happiest effects. 

Tartrite of antimony in solution is much employed in 
Europe for increasing the gastrick secretions, and main- 
taining for a length of time a lax state of the bowels. 
And it is net unfrequently recommended as a stimulating 
application to the region of the stomach in angina pecto- 
ris, and in chin cough. 


Panacea Antimenu. Panacea Antimony. 


Take of 
Antimony, six ounces, 
Nitre, two ounces, 
Common salt, one ounce and a half, 
Charcoal, an ounce. 


Reduce them toa fine powder, and put the mixture inte 
a red hot crucible, by half a spoonful at a time, continu- 
ing the fire a quarter of an hour after the last injection :: 
then, either pour the matter into a cone, or let it cool in 
the crucible ; which, when cold, must be broken to get it 
out. In the bottom will be found a quantity of regulus: 
above this, a compact, liver coloured substance ; and on 
the top, a more spongy mass: this last is to be reduced 
into powder, edulcorated with water, and dried ; when it 
appears of a fine golden colour. aay ee 
- This preparation is found in a former Edinburgh phar- 
macopeeia, and is supposed to have been the basis of the 
long celebrated Lockyer’s pills. ‘Ten grains of the pow- 
der, mixed with an ounce of white sugar candy, and made 
into a mass, with mucilage of gum tragacanth, may be 
divided into a hundred small pills; of which, one, two, 
or three, taken at a time, are found to work gently by 
stool and vomit. The dose should be gradually increas- 
ed, until the proper effect be produced. Under certain 
circumstances of the patient, they moderately evacuate 
the stomach, and in dropsical cases, they have frequently. 
succeeded as one of the most efficacious catharticks. In 
many cutaneous affections, the use of these pills, when 
duly persisted in, has been attended with the happiest 
effects. 
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_ SILVER. 
Nirras Ancentt. Nitrate of Silvers Lunar Caustick. 


Take of : 

Purest silver, flatted into plates, and cut in pie- 
ces, four ounces, | 

Diluted nitrous acid, eight ounces, 

Distilled water, four ounces. 


Dissolve the silver in a phial with a gentle heat, and 
evaporate the solution to dryness. Then put the mass 
into a large crucible, and place it on the fire, which 
should at first be gentle, and afterwards increased by de- 
grees, till the mass flow like oil; then pour it into iron 
pipes, previously heated and anointed with tallow.— 
Lastly, let it be kept in a glass vessel well closed. 

- The silver, in this process, ‘is oxidated and dissolved 
by the nitrous acid. By the subsequent fusion, part of 
the acid is expelled; so that this is rather a sub-nitrate, 
than a nitrate of silver. It is a strong caustick, and pos- 
sesses the advantage of being easily applied. It is, there- 
fore, the one in most general use, for consuming fungous 
excrescences, callous edges, warts, strictures in urethra, 
and the like. Itis also employed to destroy the venereal 
poison in chancres, before it has operated on the system. 
A weak solution of it may be applied as a stimulus to in- 
dolent ulcers, or injected into fistulous sores. 

Notwithstanding its causticity, it has been given inter- 
nally. Boerhaave, Boyle, and others, commend it highly 
in hydropick cases. The former assures us, that made 
into pills, with crumb of bread, and a little sugar, and 
taken on an empty stomach, (somie warm water sweetened 
with honey, being drank immediately after) it purges 
gently, without griping, and brings away a large quantity 
of. water, almost without the patient’s perceiving it; that 
it kills worms, and cures many ulcerous disorders. He 
nevertheless cautions against using it too freely, or in too 
large a dose, and observes, that it always proves corro- 
sive, and: weakens the stomach. 

It has been more recently employed, and with success, 
in epilepsy and angina pectoris. The former disease, 
when not depending on organick derangement, is fre- 
quently connected with morbid susceptibility, and which 
tonicks sometimes remove. The advantage derived from 

60 
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the administration of nitrate of silver has been established 
on the testimony of Dr. Sims, Dr. Cappe, Dr. Bostic, and 
others. The dose is a quarter of a grain of the crystalliz- 
ed nitrate, which may be given three or four times a day. 
Distilled water must be employed to dissolve it, as spring 
water would decompose it; and the solution may be made 
into pills with bread. It sometimes acts as a cathartick, 
and if it occasion much cathartick effect with griping, or 
excite nausea, the dose must be diminished: Dr. Cappe 
has related a case of angina pectoris, the symptoms of 
which were removed by a similar administration of nitrate 
of silver. By Dr. Powell, who is said to employ it with 
singular advantages in most of the cases of neuroses, from 
two to five grains are given every six hours. Professor 
Chapman in one case of epilepsy gradually augmented 
the dose to eighteen grains in the twenty-four hours, 
without injury, but without curing the disease. These 
examples, however, are not to be imitated without the 
greatest caution and attention to the effects. 

In several instances of leucorrhea the nitrate of silver 
has been employed in doses of one twelfth ofa grain three 
times in a day with complete success. 


‘COPPER. 


_ AmmontareTuM Cupri. Ammoniaret of Copper. Ammo- 
| niacal Copper. 


Take of 
Purest sulphate of copper, two parts, ~ 
Carbonate of ammonia, three parts. 


Rub them carefully together ina glass mortar, until af- 
ter the effervescence has entirely ceased; they unite in 
a violet coloured mass, which must be wrapped up in 
blotting paper, and first dried on a chalk stone, and after- 
wards by a gentle heat. The product must be kept ina 
glass phial well closed. 

The sulphate of copper is decomposed by the carbo- 
nate of ammonia. One portion of ammonia combines 
with the sulphurick acid, another. portion of it unites with 
the oxide of copper; and the violet coloured mass which 
is formed, is a mixture of the two resulting compounds : 
the carbonick acid is disengaged with effervescence. 
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This preparation has sometimes been serviceable in 
. epilepsies, but, from its frequent want of success, and the 
disagreeable consequences with which its use 1s some- 
times attended, it has not lately been much prescribed. 
Itis employed by beginning with doses of half a grain 
twice a day; and increasing them gradually to as much 
as the stomach will bear. Dr. Cullen sometimes increas- 
ed the dose to five grains. af 

Sotutio SunpHatis Cupri Composita. Compound Solu- 

tion of Sulphate of Copper. Styptick Water. 


Take of 
Sulphate of copper, 
Super-sulphate of alumina and potass, each three 
ounces, 
Water, two pounds, 
Diluted sulphurick acid, an ounce and a half. 
Boil the sulphates in the water to dissolve them, and 
then add the acid to the liquor filtered through paper. 
This is merely a combination of powerful astringents. 
_ It has been applied topically to check hemorrhagy, and, 
largely diluted with water, as a wash in purulent ophthal- 
‘mia. This preparation, or a similar one made extempo- 
raneously, in doses of fifteen or twenty drops, often re- 
peated, will be found a remedy of superiour efficacy and 
speedy relief in obstinate menorrhagia. 


IRON. 


Ferri Limatura Purtricata. Purified Filings of Iron. 


Let a piece of pure iron be filed with a clean file, then 

place a sieve over the filings, and apply a magnet, so. that 
the filings may be attracted upwards through the sieve. 
_ The iron is in this manner obtained nearly pure, the 
interposition of the sieve in a great measure preventing 
particles of other metals, or impurities which are gene- 
rally mixed with the iron filings, got from the workshops, 
from being entangled in the cluster which adheres to the 
magnet. ‘The scales of the oxide of iron, which are to be 
found at the foot. of the blacksmith’s anvil, are also to be 
purified by the application of the magnet. For the mag- 
net will only attract the smaller and purer scales, and wil! 
leave those which are larger and Jess pure. 


+ 
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Oxipum Ferri Nierum Puriricatum. Purified Black 
Oxide of Iron. Purified Iron Scales. | 


Let the scales of the oxide of iron, which are to be 
found at the foot of the blacksmith’s anvil, be purified by 
the application of a magnet. _ For the magnet will attract 
only the smaller and purer scales, and will leave those 
which are larger and less pure. 


Carponas Ferri. Carbonate of Iron. Rust of Iron. 


Moisten purified filings of iron frequently with water, 
that they may be converted into rust, which is to be 
ground into an impalpable powder. 

During exposure to air and moisture, iron is oxidated, 
and this oxide is found to be combined with carbonick 
acid, absorbed, probably, from the atmosphere. . 

As a chalybeate, it is more active than the pure metal, 
and more mild than the other saline combinations of iron. 
Its dose is from ten to twenty grains. 


Carsonas Ferri Pracipitatus. Precipitated Carbonate 
of Tron. 


Take of . 
Sulphate of iron, four ounces, 
Carbonate of soda, five ounces, 
Water, ten pounds. 


Dissolve the sulphate in the water, and add the carbo- 
‘nate of soda, previously dissolved, ina sufficient quantity 
of water, and mix them thoroughly. 

Wash the carbonate of iron, which is precipitated, with 
warm water, and afterwards dry it. 

On mixing the solutions of these salts together, there is 
an immediate mutual decomposition. Sulphate of soda is 
formed, which remains in solution, and carbonate of iron, 
which is precipitated of a green colour. The precipitate, 
when first formed, is the carbonate of black oxide of iron, 
or contains the iron, in the state of black oxide, the state 
in which it exists in the green sulphate of iron; but in the 
process of drying, it absorbs more oxygen, becomes of a 
red colour, and is converted into the carbonate’of red 
oxide of iron. a LG lh 

The carbonate of iron is an excellent and safe chaly- 
beate. It may be givenas a tonick, in doses of from fiye 
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to thirty grains; but all chalybeates answer better in 
small doses, frequently repeated, than in large doses. The 
formula of Dr. Griffiths, which has been highly. celebrated 
as a chalybeate, is an extemporaneous preparation of 
this kind. | , 


Aqua Super-Carponatis Ferri. Solution of the Super- 
Carbonate of Iron. | 


It is prepared in the same manner as the water of car- 
bonick acid, by. suspending in the water half an ounce of 
iron wire. | | | 

This is a very elegant chalybeate. The iron is ina 
state of black oxide, and is dissolved by means of car- 
bonick acid. It was first prepared by Bergman, in imita- 
tion of the natural chalybeate waters, and it forms an 
excellent substitute for them. 


Sunpuas Ferri. Sulphate of Iron. Salt of Steel. 
Take of 


Purified filings of iron, six ounces, 
Sulphurick acid, eight ounces, 
Water, two pounds and a half. 


Mix them, and after the effervescence ceases, digest 
the mixture for some time upon warm sand ; then strain 
the liquor through paper, and after due evaporation, set it 
at rest to crystallize. : 

The sulphurick acid, by a disposing affinity, enables 
the iron to attract the oxygen of the water with rapidity, 
and unites with the oxide thus formed. ‘This oxide is at 
the minimum of oxidation, and the salt which it forms is 
named the green sulphate of iron, to distinguish it from 
the red sulphate, in which the metal is more highly oxi- 
dized. This green sulphate is prepared for the various 
purposes for which it is used in the arts, on a large scale, 
by exposing the native sulphuret of iron to air and mois- 
ture; but itis impure : by the present process, it is ob- 
tained in a state of greater purity. 

Sulphate of iron is one of the most active preparations 
of the metal, and is frequently employed in cachectick 
and chlorotick cases, for exciting the uterine discharges, 
strengthening the tone of the viscera, and destroying 

worms. Its medium dose is from three to five grains. 
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The common green vitriol, or copperas, is sometimes 
substituted for this preparation; but the former, often 
containing zinc or copper, is too impure for internal use. 


SutpHas Ferri Exsiccatus. Dried Sulphate of Iron. 
Calcined Vitriol. 


Take of 
Sulphate of iron, any quantity. 


Expose it to the action of a moderate heat in an un- 
glazed earthen vessei, until it become white and perfectly 
dry. The heat applied here must noi be so great as to 
decompose the sulphate of iron, but only to deprive it of 
its water of crystallization. , 

This is merely the sulphate of iron, freed from its water 
of crystallization. it was never medicinally employed, 
and has a place in the pharmacopeeia, only from being 
employed in one or two pharmaceutical preparations. 


Oxipum Ferrr Rusrum. Red Oxide of Iron. Colco- 
thar of Vitriol. 


Expose dried sulphate of iron to an intense heat, until 
it be converted into a very red matter. 

By an intense heat, sulphate of iron is decomposed ; its 
acid is partly expelled, and in part suffers decomposition. 
The red oxide isthe residuum. Itis scarcely medicinally 
employed, but is used in some pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. 


Murias Ammonia ET Fern. Muriate of Ammoma and 
Tron. Martial Flowers. | 


Take of ‘ 
Red oxide of iron, washed and again dried, 
Muriate of ammonia, equal weights. _ 


Mix them thoroughly and sublime. 

Oxide of iron decomposes muriate of ammonia, by at- 
tracting the muriatick acid, and, in the present process, 
this decomposition takes place. But, from the proportion 
of the substances employed, part of the muriate of am- 
monia escapes decomposition ; it is sublimed by the heat 
applied, and elevates along with it, part of the muriate of 
iron that had been formed. ‘The process, therefore, is 
rather an unscientifick mode of obtaining a muriate of 
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iron: the preparation, too, has been found uncertain in 
strength, more or less of the muriate of iron being sub- 
limed, according to the heat applied; and, accordingly, 
it has now fallen into disuse. It has been found servicea- 
ble in hysterical and hypochondriacal cases, and in dis- 
tempers proceeding from a laxity and weakness of the 
solids ; as the rickets. From two or three, to ten grains, 
may be conveniently taken in the form of bolus. 


Mistura Ferri Composira. Compound Mixture of Iron. 
(Lond. Phar.) 


Take of. : 
Myrrh powdered, adrachm, 
Sub-carbonate of potass, twenty-five grains, 
Rose water, seven ounces and a half, 
Sulphate of iron powdered, a scruple, 
Spirit of lavender, half an ounce, . 
Refined sugar, a drachm. 


Rub together the myrrh, the sub-carbenate of potass 
and sugar; and during the trituration, add gradually, first, 
the rose water and spirit of nutmeg, and last the sulphate 
of iron. Pour the mixture immediately into a proper 
glass bottle, and stop it close. 

This, with a few trivial alterations, is the celebrated 
antihectick mixture of Dr. Griffith, and is now introduced 
from the London pharmacopeeia, for the purpose of giving 
precise directions for its preparation. As first invented, 
says Mr. Murray, it was undoubtedly an unchemical mix- 
ture, the prescriber not being aware of the changes pro- 
duced in the active ingredients by their mutual action, but 
which, in practice, was found possessed of peculiar ad- 
vantages. ‘The sulphate of iron, it is obvious, is decom- 
posed by the sub-carbonate of potass, the sulphurick acid 
combining with the potass, while the carbonick acid unites 
with the oxide of iron. The carbonate of iron which is 
formed is diffused in the mixture along with the myrrh, 
and both are probably kept more completely suspended 
by an excess of alkali. This chalybeate proves much 
less irritating than the sulphate of iron, producing no un- 
pleasant effect on the stomach, and at the same time it is 
more active than the common carbonate or rust of iron, 
in which the iron is at the maximum of oxidation, while, in 
the present preparation, it is at the minimum, is in a diffe- 
rent state of aggregation, and probably combined with a 
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larger quantity of carbonick acid. To preserve it in this 
low state of oxidation, it is ordered to be kept in a bottle 
closely stopped ; but as iron hasa strong tendency to pass. 
toa more highly oxidated state, and suffers this change very 
rapidly from the action of the air, it is preferable that 
the preparation should be always extemporaneously made. 
Griffith’s mixture was employed as a remedy in hectick 
fever, in chlorosis, and other diseases, in which iron is 
given as atonick. The mixture of the London pharma- 
copeeia, which is nearly of the same strength, may be 
given in the same cases, in a dose of an ounce, once or 
twice aday. It is employed with the greatest success in 
those cases of hectick fever which are unattended by any 
great degree of heat or thirst, and which do not show 
manifest signs of inflammation. It will in general be 
found to sit easy on the stomach ; but should it disagree, 
or should hectick fever and flushings prevail to a high 
degree, the proportion of the ingredients may be chang- 
ed, or the sulphate of iron altogether omitted. 


PuospHas Ferri. Phosphate of Iron. 


Dissolve four ounces of sulphate of iron, in ten pounds 
of water; set it by, that the impurities may subside, and 
decant the clear solution. 

In a separate vessel, dissolve four ounces of phosphate 
of soda, in three pounds of water, and add this solution 
to the preceding. The phosphate of iron will be preci- 
pitated in the form of a blue powder, which must be col- 
lected on a filter, well washed with warm water, to free 
it from the sulphate of soda, which is also formed in the 
process, and then dried with a moderate heat. This ts 
the process by which Dr. John Williams, of Cambridge, 
prepares this article. 

By a similar process, Dr. Caleb Miller, of Bristol, pre- 
pares his phosphate of iron, but which is afterwards oxy- 
genated, (as he terms it) by subjecting the powder to a 
fall of water in broken showers, by which it is converted 
to a yellowish colour. 

A similar preparation may be obtained by substituting, 
in the above process, the red sulphate of iron (which is 
formed by exposing a solution of the green sulphate to the 
action of the atmosphere for a considerable time,) for the 
green sulphate. It may also be obtained by exposing 
the blue phosphate to a considerable degree of heat. 
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It is not probable that these preparations possess dif- 
ferent properties, or produce effects essentially different. 
There is, however, a difference in point of strength. The 
yellow phosphate is given in doses of from thirty to sixty 
grains, three times in a day, while the blue should not 
exceed in one dose eight or ten grains, as it is apt to pro- 
duce nausea and vomiting, and other unpleasant effects. 
These preparations have been administered of late with sa- 
tisfactory success in diseases of debility and various chro- 
nick affections, in which chalybeates in general have long 
been employed. In amenorrhea, especially when aecom- 
panied with an impaired state of the digestive powers, 
these preparations have proved of efficacy, undoubtedly 
equal, if not superiour, to most other preparations of iron. 
In the New England Med. Journal, vol. 3d and 4th, fa- 
vourable reports respecting this medicine will be found 
as a remedy in scrofula, dyspepsia, amenorrheea, chronick 
rheumatism, diarrhoea, and obstinate cutaneous eruptions. 
The phosphate, and the oxy-phosphate of iron, were the 
favourite remedies with Mr. Carmichael, of Dublin, in 
cancerous affections ; but his account of the successful 
application is suspected to have been exaggerated. 


QUICKSILVER. 


Hyprareyrus Puriricatus.. Purified Quicksilver. 


Take of 
Quicksilver, four parts, 
Purified filings of iron, one part. 


Rub them together, and distil from an iron vessel. 

Quicksilver is sometimes adulterated with other metals. 
To obtain it perfectly pure, is the design of this process. 
The addition of the iron filings renders the distilled quick- 
silver more bright and mobile, an effect not perfectly 
explained, but ascribed to the iron retaining combined 
with it any foreign metal, or any portion of carbon that 
might have been contained in the quicksilver. : 

; 61 
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Acetis Hyprarerri. Acetite of Quicksilver. 


_ Take of 
Purified quicksilver, three ounces, 
Diluted nitrous acid, four ounces and a half, or 
a little more than may be required for dis- 
solving the quicksilver, 
Acetite of potass, three ounces, 
Boiling water, eight pounds. 


Mix the quicksilver with the diluted nitrous acid, and 
afier the effervescence has ceased, digest if necessary, 
with a gentle heat, until the quicksilver be entirely dissolv- 
ed. Then dissolve the acetite of potass in the boiling 
water, and immediately to this solution, still hot, add the 
former, and mix them by agitation. Then set the mix- 
‘ture aside to crystallize. Place the crystals ina funnel, 
and wash them with cold distilled water; and, lastly, dry 
them wiih as gentle a heat as possible. 

In preparing the acetite of quicksilver, it is important 
that all the vessels and funnels employed, be of glass. 

For making the acetite of mercury, the nitrate is pre- 
pared with a very gentle heat; and with excess of acid, 
that it may be retained in perfect solution, and that there 
may be no possibility of any admixture of subnitrate with 
the acetite formed. A larger proportion of acid is used 
by the Edinburgh college, than by the other colleges ; 
but we believe it to be unnecessary. In mixing the so- 
lutions, we must be careful to pour the mercurial solution 
into the acetite of potass, because by adopting the con- 
trary procedure, subnitate of mercury will be precipitat- 
ed undecomposed, if any of it be contained in mercurial 
solution. | 

For dissolving the acetite of potass, the London and 
Dublin colleges only use as much water as is capable of 
retaining the nitrate of potass in solution: the acetite of 
mercury is therefore precipitated, and is purified by again 
dissolving it in boiling water, and crystallizing it. This 
part of the process is simplified by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, who use as much water for dissolving the acetite of 
potass, as is capable of retaining, as long as it is hot, the 
acetite of mercury in solution, and of allowing it to crys- 
tallize as it cools. In this way, therefore, it is procured 
at once sufficiently pure. | 
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The exsiccation of the acetite of mercury, 1s an opera- 
tion of great delicacy ; for it is so spongy, that it retains 
the moisture with great obstinacy ; and it is decomposed 
so easily, that heat can scarcely be employed. It is best 
dried, by compressing it between several folds of bibulous 


paper. | bth 
Acetite of mercury is scarcely soluble in cold water, 
but dissolves very readily in boiling water. 

As an anti-syphilitick remedy, it is very mild in its ope- 
ration; but its effects are not considered as sufficiently 
permanent, to warrant its effecting a radical cure ; al- 
though it was the active ingredient of the celebrated Key- . 
ser’s pills. Its dose is a grain, night and morning. In 
solution it has also been recommended externally, to re- 


move freckles and cutaneous eruptions. 


Mourias Hyprareyri. Muriate of Quicksilver. Corrosive: 
Sublimate. 


Take of 
Purified quicksilver, two pounds, 
Sulphurick acid, two pounds and a half, 
Dried muriate of soda, four pounds. 


Boil the quicksilver with the sulphurick acid in a glass 
vessel, placed in a sand bath, until the matter be dried. 
Mix the matter when cold, in a glass vessel, with the mu- 
riate of soda, then sublime in a glass cucurbit, with a heat 
gradually increased. Lastly, separate the sublimed mat- 
ter from the scoria. 

In the first stage of this process, the sulphurick acid 
oxidizes the mercury, and combines with the oxide ; and, 
by the heat applied, the salt thus formed is that which 
contains the metal in a high state of oxidizement. This 
salt, in its dry state, is mixed with muriate of soda, and, 
by the application of heat, a double decomposition is ef- 
fected; the soda attracts the sulphurick acid, and the mu- 
riatick acid combines with the oxide of mercury. The 
muriate of mercury being easily volatilized, is separated 
from the sulphate of soda by sublimation. : 

According to the analysis of muriate of mercury by Mr. 
Chenevix, the compound consists of mercury in a high 
state of oxidation united with muriatick acid ; the oxide, 
which is its basis, he concluded, consists of eighty-five of 
_mercury and fifteen of oxide; and one hundred parts of 
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the salt. are composed of eighty-two of this oxide and 
eighteen of muriatickacid. Its‘ultimate principles, there- 
fore, and their proportions are 18 of acid; 12.3 of oxygen, 
and 69.7 of quicksilver. Zaboada,; from a more recent 
analysis, has inferred, that the oxide does not contain 
more than ten of oxygen in one hundred parts, and that 
eighty of this oxide are combined with twenty of acid. 
According to this, the ultimate principles and their pro- 
portions will be twenty of acid, eighty-five of oxygen, 
and 71.5 of quicksilver... The muriate of mercury is so- 
luble in water and in alcohol, has a taste styptick and me- 
tallick, and exerts a degree of escharotick power. It turns 
several vegetable coleurs to a green; is decomposed by 
the alkalis and earths, and by a number of compound salts, 
and likewise by vegetable infusions. ‘ 

Mercury, says Mr. Murray, oxidated and combined 
with muriatick acid, forms two very active preparations, 
differing in the degree of oxidation, and in the proportion 
of acid with which the oxide is combined. ‘The one has 
been long known by the name of corrosive sublimate of 
mercury, the other by that of mild sublimate, or calome?. 
The former is now named. muriate of quicksilver by the 
Edinburgh college, and oxymuriate of quicksilver by 
the London college; the latter, by both colleges, sub- 
muriate of mercury; names not sufficiently distinctive, 
and chemically incorrect. The old distinguishing epi- 
thets are still the least ambiguous, and even as a chemical 
nomenclature are properly used. 

Corrosive muriate of mercury is the most powerful of 
the mercurial preparations. According to Murray, its dose 
_cannot safely exceed the fourth of a grain, nor can more 
than one grain be given in twenty-four hours. As an anti- 
syphilitick remedy it acts speedily, and its action is more 
general on the system, or less determined to particular 
organs: These advantages have led to its frequent use, 
especially under the form of various empirical remedies, 
which have been employed in the treatment of syphilis. 
They are more than counterbalanced, however, by the 
occasional violence of its operation, and by the uncer- 
‘tainty avhich attends it, so that it cannot be relied on in 
establishing a permanent cure. 

{In other diseases besides lues venerea, it is occasionally 
exhibited, particularly in cutaneous affections. Exter- 
nally, its solution is employed as an escharotick in chan- 
cre and venereal ulcers of the mouth; and a very dilute 
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solution of it has been used as an injection, to excite in- 
flammation in obstinate gleet, and also as a collyrium in 
venereal ophthalmia, and a lotion in some cutaneous affec- 
tions. But even externally its use requires some caution. 

Corrosive sublimate was highly praised for its anti- 
syphilitick virtues by the celebrated Van Swieten; but in 
modern medicine there is a diversity of opinion: relative 
to the subject. Mr. Pearson says that it will sometimes 
cure the primary symptoms of syphilis, especiaily if it 
produce considerable soreness of the gums, and the com- 
mon specifick effects of mercury in the system; but it will 
often fail, and will not secure the patient from a consti- 
tutional affection. It ison some occasions, however, a 
useful auxiliary toa mercurial course, in quickly bringing 
the system under the influence of mercury, and in sup- 
porting its action after the use of frictions, and is pecu- 
liarly efficacious in relieving venereal pains, in healing 
ulcers of the throat, and in promoting the desquamation 
of eruptions. On some occasions during the use of this 
medicine new symptoms will appear, and it will fail of 
affording the least advantage to the patient from first to 
last; and on no account does he think it safe to confide in 
this preparation singly and uncombined, for the cure of 
any truly venereal symptoms. 

In the discussion, however, of this subject by Dr. Fran- 
ces, as mentioned when speaking of mercury in the mas 
teria medica, we find names of great celebrity, who, since 
the year 1754, have been the advocates for this form of 
mercury, and who have made the most favourable reports 
of its antivenereal powers. Among these, Dr. Locher 
of the Vienna hospital is adduced, as having cured, from 
the year 1754 to 1762, no less than 4880 persons by this 
preparation alone, without inducing salivation, or the 
least painful or dangerous symptoms whatever. But the 
writer farther substantiates his favourable opinion of 
corrosive sublimate by the respectable testimony of pro- 
fessor Hosack, who for the last seventeen years has em- 
ployed it for the removal of lues venerea in its various 
stages with uniform success. Inthe course of the exten- 
sive private and publick practice of the professor, no dis- 
appointment was experienced; not a case occurred in 
which the cure has not been permanent. By a cautious 
administration of the medicine, salivation was scarcely 
ever induced; and those injurious effects upon the sto- 
mach and bowels which are so greatly apprehended, 
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were also avoided. In the spring of the year 1811, the 
antivenereal powers of corrosive sublimate were again 
put to the fairest experiment in the New York hospital, 
by Mr. I. Cheesman, the house surgeon; and complete 


‘ success was the result of the numerous instances of trial. 


Since that period the use of this medicine has been more 
generally adopted and approved. It appears, therefore, 
from the authority adduced, that of all mercurials, the 
corrosive sublimate soonest affects the system, and sus- 
pends the action of the venereal virus; that itis the most 
mild, safe, and certain remedy; and that it ought to be 
preferred in every instance of syphilis. As a proof of its 
comparative mildness, Dr. F. affirms, that when given 
to delicate children, or even infants, labouring under 
some hereditary taint, obstinate eruptive disease, or other 
symptoms indicating an alterative course, it has never in 
his practice, or that of professor Hosack, induced perni- 
cious effects, excepting that an over dose will excite 


‘some nausea. For these delicate subjects, two grains of 


the sublimate are dissolved in one ounce of common 
brandy, of which four drops to a child of one year, and 
six or eight to one of three years, are given three times 
a day ina little sweetened water. After its use two or 
three days, the dose may be a little increased. As an 
antivenereal remedy in the various stages of syphilis, it 
is administered either in the form of spirituous solution or 
of pills; the latter is generally to be preferred. To fif- 
teen grains of the corrosive sublimate add the same 
quantity of the muriate of ammonia ; having well rubbed 
them together, pour on one drachm of pure water, com- 
bine with the mixture a sufficient geantity of the crumb. 
of stale wheat bread to absorb all the fluid, and divide 
the mass into one hundred and twenty pills. One of 
these is to be taken every night and morning, though in 
some aggravated cases another pill may be taken in the 
middle of the day. Thus a quarter of a grain of this. 
preparation will be taken in twenty-four hours, without 
any inconvenience, though the same quantity in the form 
of solution might induce nausea,.and some serious de- 
rangement of the stomach and bowels. The employment 
of the medicine ought in general to be continued two or 
three weeks after the disappearance of the disease, in 
order to eflect with more certainty a radical cure, As 
auxiliary to the above course, the decoction of guaia- 
eum and sarsaparilla was employed, and attended with 
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advantage. On some occasions mucilaginous diluents 
and the use of opium may appear requisite to obviate any 
irritation excited by an over dose of the medicine. 

Ganglions of the tendons may be effectually removed 
by injecting a solution of corrosive sublimate into an in- 

cision made for that purpose. 

' This active medicine is too frequently resorted to by 
the most unqualified persons, and taken in a very un- 
warrantable manner. While writing on this article, ap- 
plication was made by a sea captain for twenty grains of 
sublimate, and twelve grains of the oxide of arsenick, to 
be dissolved in one ounce of liquid laudanum! Ten or 
twelve drops of such compound he had been taking, he 
said, twice a day, for several weeks, without experiencing 
any particular effect. 

In the contributions of medical knowledge by the late 
Dr. Beddoes, it appears that Mr. Addington has adopted 
a mode of effecting a rapid salivation for the cure of go- 
norrheea virulenta with the corrosive gublimate dissolved’ 
in rectified spirit of wine. He asserts that he has cured 
hundreds in a very short time in this manner, without the 
least disagreeable consequence. Three grains of the 
sublimate are to be dissolved in one ounce of rectified 
spirit of wine, Half of this mixture is to be taken undi- 
luted at going to bed; it produces a copious salivation 
for an hour and a half or longer, and the patient spits a 
quart. Some Glauber’s salts are to be taken on the 
second day after this operation ; and on the evening of 
that day he is to repeat the draught, and the salts on the 
day but one following. Dr. Darwin has suggested the 
administration of corrosive sublimate in the same manner, 
with the design of exciting a rapid salivation, as a remedy 
in bydrophobia. 

In cases of torpor from deficient energy in the extreme 
vessels, as in typhoid fever, &c. requiring external stimu- 
lants, anembrocation composed of a strong aqueous solt- 
tion of corrosive sublimate and camphorated alcohol, in 
equal proportions, applied freely to the surface, has been 
found remarkably efficacious in exciting the action of 
the torpid vessels, and speedily restoring the circulations 
in the most desperate circumstances. 


By 
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Sus-Muaias Hyprareyri. Subd-Muriate of Quicksilver. 
Calomel. ; 


Take of 
Muriate of quicksilver, ground to powder in a 
glass mortar, four ounces, , 
Purified quicksilver, three ounces. 


Rub them together in a glass mortar, with a little 
water, to prevent the acrid powder from rising, until-the 
quicksilver be extinguished ; and having put the powder, 
after being dried, into an oblong phial, of which it fills 
one third, sublime from warm sand. After the sublima- 
tion is finished, having broken the phial, throw away 
both the red matter found near the bottom of the phial, 
and the white matter near its neck, and sublime the rest 
of the mass. Grind this into a very minute powder, 
which is, lastly, to be washed with boiling distilled 
water. >" 

In this process, the directions for performing which are 
sufficiently explicit, an additional quantity of quicksilver 
is brought into chemical union with the constituent prin- 
ciple of muriate of mercury. In that compound, the 
metal is highly oxidated, and the oxide is combined with 
a considerable quantity of muriatick acid. In converting 
it into the sub-muriate of mercury, as it is named, the 
portion of metal which is added attracts part of the ogy- 
gen of the oxide, and the whole becomes an oxide of mer- 
cury, with a comparatively small portion of oxygen; and 
this oxide, requiring less muriatick acid for its saturation 
than the one more highly oxidated, finds a sufficient quan- 
tity in the pre-existing muriate. ‘The one is merely im- 
perfect oxide of mercury combined with muriatick acid ; 
the other perfect oxide of mercury united to the same 
acid; the latter at the same time containing more acid ia 
its composition than the former. . Mr. Chenevix’s analy- 
sis, has fixed the proportions with accuracy. 

Those of the muriate, as it has been named, have been 
already stated; those of the sub-muriate are, muriatick 
acid, 11.5, oxide of mercury, 88.5, [this oxide being com- 
posed of quicksilver, 89.3, and oxygen, 10.7;] so that the 
ultimate constituent parts of submuriate of mercury, are, 
quicksilver, 79, oxygen, 9.5, and muriatick acid, 11.5. 


‘Mise 
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‘The names which have been chosen to distinguish these 
two muriates of mercury, are not, in the opinion of Mr. 
Murray, the best that might have been selected. In a 
chemical point of view, the prefixing the syllable sub, 
to denote the one, is incorrect, since the use of that syl- 
lable is cesta to those secltae in which the case is the 
same, but when there is a deficiency of acid; and, in the 
muriate to which it is here applied, the case is not the 
same, and there is no deficiency of acid, the metallick 
oxide being saturated, or combined with as much as it is 
disposed to unite viet As a medical nomenclature, the 
adoption of it is still more to be regretted, as the merely 
prefixing the syllable to the same name is insufficient to 
guard effectually against the dangerous mistake of con- 
founding preparations which differ so widely in their 
powers. 

The epithets corrosive and mild, have long been made 
use of, to discriminate them; they do so more clearly, 
and, as systematick names, ‘they are preferable, as ac- 
cording with the established nomenclature of the metal- 
lick salts, which draws the distinctions between the 
salts formed from the different oxides of the same metal, 
united with one acid, from some quality in which they 
differ. The one preparation ought to have been named 
murias hydrargyrt corrosivus ; the other, murias hydrar- 
gyri milis. 

This preparation of mercury differs from the former, 
in being perfectly insipid, and insoluble in water or in 
alcohol. By sublimation it may be obtained in small, 
short prisms; but it is usually in the form of a mass, 
somewhat ductile, semi-transparent and very heavy. It 
is decomposed by the alkalis, earths, and various com- 
pound salts. 

A method has lately been introduced by Mr. Howard, 
of conducting the sublimation in an apparatus, so con- 
structed, that the vapours are not condensed inthe tipper 
part of the vessel, forming a solid mass, but are condensed 
on the surface of water. The aggregation, whence a 
certain degree of ductility and hardness arise, that renders 
difficult the levigation of the sublimate, is thus obviated ; 
it is obtained at once, in the state of a fine powder, and 
any corrosive muriate that may rise with it is abstracted. 

The mild muriate of mercury, or calomel, as it is safer 
to prescribe it by the arbitrary name by which it has 
been long known, is one of the most useful preparations 

vies 
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of the metal. By proper management, it may be made 
to increase, in a remarkable manner, almost any of the 
secretions or excretions. As an anti-venereal, it is given 
in the dose ofa grain, night and morning; or in larger 
doses, its usual determination to the intestines being pre- 
vented, if necessary, by opium. Thus directed, this pre- 
paration is capable of curing syphilis in every form.« It 
is the preparation, which is, perhaps, most usually given 
in the other diseases in which mercury is employed, as in 
affections of the liver, or neighbouring organs, in cuta- 
neous diseases, chronick rheumatism, tetanus, hydropho- 
bia, hydrocephalus, and febrile affections, especially those 
of warm climates. It is employed as a cathartick alone, 
orto promote the operation of other purgatives. With 
jalap it forms the favourite. cathartick of Dr. Rush, in 
bilious and in yellow fevers; with rhubarb, it is highly 
extolled by sir John Pringle, in dysentery. Its anthel- 
mintick power is justly celebrated ; and it is perhaps su- 
periour to the other mercurials, in assisting the operation 
of diureticks in dropsy. Combined with diureticks, it 
proves diuretick ; and with sudorificks, sudorifick. It 
also produces very salutary effects in obstructions, and 
chronick inflammations of the viscera, especially of the 
liver ; and in general, either with or without opium, it Is 
applicable to every case, in which mercurials are indi- 
eated. Combined inthe proportion of one part of opium 
to four of calomel, it is administered with very great suc- 
cess in almost every form of active inflammation. In 
the autumnal fevers of our climate, and in typhus gravior, 
and mitior, calomel either by itself, or combined with 
opium, or the volatile alkali, is deservedly considered as 
the most prominent of all our means of cure ; and in dis- 
eases of the liver, whether acute or chronick, venesec- 
tion being premised, calomel is deemed indispensable, 
and more than any other a sovereign remedy. In angi- 
na maligna, calomel is esteemed as highly beneficial ; and 
in croup it is incomparably the most efficacious in sub- 
duing its violence. In one case of a child two years old, 
Dr. Hamilton gave to the extraordinary amount of one 
hundred grains in twenty-four hours. To one of five 
months, thirty-two grains in twenty-four hours; and to 
another, eighty-four grains in seventy-two hours. Such 
"examples, however, will not be imitated by physicians in 
general. In cholera infantum, the superiour effiacy of 
calomel has been confirmed by ample experience; and it 
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is the principal resort of every experienced physician, 
In pneumonick inflammation, calomel has long been a fa- 
vourite remedy among the physicians of New England; 
and after arterial action is reduced by the lancet, it will 
not fail to relieve the cough, and promote expectoration. 
Mercury was iatroduced by Dr. Rush as a remedy in 
pulmonary consumption. In a few instances it has been 
successful; but it retains no reputation, excepting in 
those cases which depend on a venereal taint, or previous 
disease of the liver. In confirmed phthisis pulmonalis, 
in general, its indiscriminate employment proves extreme- 
ly detrimental. In chronick dysentery, a moderate course 
of mercury is sometimes the most effectual means of re- 
lief; and in Devonshire colick, it is highly serviceable. 
In rheumatism, mercury combined with opium, is often 
productive of the happiest effects. In the late fatal epi- 
demick, called spotted fever, and typhoid pneumonia, 
calomel has been resorted to with such effect as to ob- 
tain high encomiums among the means of cure; but its 
efficacy is much increased by a combination with opium, 
or the volatile alkali. As a vermifuge, says a late wri- 
ter, ‘‘repeated experience has convinced me, that no 
remedy is so safe, so mild, or so certain, as. calomel. 
Procure the medicine from an apothecary of character, 
give it in the dose suited to the age and constitution of 
the child, and keep him warm during the operation, avoid- 
ing cold and sour drinks, for two or three days, and no 
danger can ever attend the use of the remedy. Rhubarb 
or jalap may be mixed with the calomel to quicken the 
operation. A nausea, which sometimes comes on during 
the operation, may be relieved by mint water; and an 
unnecessary purging may be restrained by two or three 
drops of daudanum. Achild, between the ages of two 
and four years, in general, may take from one to three 
grains at a dose in syrup.’? From its great specifick 
gravity, it ought always to be given in the form of bolus 
or pill. 

As a cathartick, its dose for an adult may be from five 
to ten or twenty grains, ormore. It is worthy of remark 
that when taken in a dose of twenty-five or thirty grains, 
calomel operates with less disturbance to the system than 
when a dose of Six or eight grains is given. The larger 
dose exciting an action adequate to its own expulsion, 
while the smaller quantity occasions a continual irritation 
on the coats of the intestines. Calome!, within a few 
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years, has been extensively usedas a medicine. It should. 
never be trifled with ; and, during its exhibition, confine- 
ment to.an equable temperature ina room, is indispensable. 
The best way to give it, is in small doses regularly, so 
that the effects may be gradually exerted on the system ; 
and the impression once made, should be carefully kept 
up as long as is necessary, to prevent much loss of time. 

‘The patient who commences a course of mercury, be- 
sides beginning with small doses and proceeding gradual- 
ly, should be careful not to stimulate the salivary glands 
either by rubbing or keeping the parts too warm with flan- 
nel. He should likewise avoid as much as possible any 
exposure to cold, which will endanger inflammation, and 
tumelaction of these glands, and thereby give rise toa 
salivation. His diet should consist of plain animal food, 
thin broths, puddings, milk, vegetables, ripe fruit, &c. 
carefully avoiding all salted and high seasoned meats, 
spirituous liquors and acids; and in fact abstaining from 
every substance of a heating or stimulating nature. 

One grain of calomel mixed with sugar, and snuffed up 
the nostrils, is recommended as a powerful errhine in 
amaurosis. The same mixture is blown into the eye to 
reinave specks from the cornea. . 

The general use of that excellent medicine calomel, 
says the judicious writer above referred to, renders its 
perfeet preparation a matter of great importance. 

The following method to determine its purity is given 
by an able chemist, Mr. Frederick Accum. 3 

** Calomel ought to be perfectly saturated with mercu- 
ry. Complete saturation can only be known, by boiling 
for a few minutes, one part of calomel and one twelfth 
part muriate of ammonia in ten parts of distilled water. 
The fluid must then be filtrated and examined by means’ 
of carbonate of potass. If the calomel be well prepared, 
no change will take place on the addition of this re-agent ; 
bat, ifthe preparation be imperfect, a precipitate will 
ensue, forty-seven parts of which indicate forty-eight of 
muriatick acid. One hundred and fourteen parts of calo- 
mel perfectly saturated with mercury contain ninety- — 
seven of metal, and nineteen of acid. It should be per- 
fectly inodorous and tasteless, and when rubbed ina stone 
mortar with ammonia, become intensely black.” | 
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Sup-Murias Hyprareyrt Pracipitatus. Precipitated 
Sub-Murtate of Quicksilver. Calomel. 


Take of : 
Diluted nitrous acid, 
Purified quicksilver, each eight ounces, 
Muriate of soda, four ounces and a half, 
Boiling water, eight pounds. 


Mix the quicksilver with the diluted nitrous acid ; and 
towards the end of the effervescence digest with a gentle 
heat, frequently shaking the vessel in the mean time. 
But it is necessary to add more quicksilver to the acid 
than itis capable of dissolving, that a perfectly saturated 
solution may be obtained. | 
_ Dissolve at the same time the muriate of soda in the 
boiling water, and into this solution pour the other, while 
still hot, and mix them quickly by agitation. Pour off 
the saline liquor after the precipitate has subsided, and 
wash the sub-muriate of quicksilver by repeated affusions 
of boiling water, which is to be poured off each time 
after the deposition of the sub-muriate, until the water 
come off tasteless. | 
_ Mild muriate of mercury is in this process obtained by 
a double elective attraction. On mixing together the 
solutions of nitrate of mercury and muriate of soda, the 
nitrick acid is attracted by the soda, and the muriatick 
acid by the oxide of mercury. In order that the mild, 
and not the corrosive muriate should be formed, it is 
evident, that the mercury in the nitrous acid should be in 
its least oxidated state. Mild mariate. of mercury, pre- 
pared in this mode, is precisely the same in its chemical 
composition, as when formed by the former process of 
sublimation. It has been supposed, however, that it 
differs somewhat in its operation, and that in particular it 
is more liable to purging. If such difference ever exist- 
ed, it is probably owing to the presence of the subnitrate 
of mercury, which, when the usual directions are observ- 
ed, may be mixed with the mild muriate. Ifthe latter 
be pure, its operation must be the same as that of the 
muriate prepared by sublimation, as it differs from it only 
in being of a much finer powder than the other can be 
reduced to, and this has been supposed to give it some 
superiority. . 3 
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Sus-Murias Hyprareyri ev Ammonia. Sub-Muriate of 
Quicksilver and Ammonia. White Precipitate of Mer- 
cury. 


Take of 
Muriate of quicksilver, 
Muriate of ammonia, 
Solution of carbonate of potass, each half a 
pound. | 


Dissolve first the muriate of ammonia, afterwards the 
muriate of quicksilver, in distilled water, and add to these 
the solution of carbonate of potass. Filtrate and wash 
the powder until it become insipid. 

The theory of this process is somewhat complicated. 
The potass decomposes the muriate of ammonia, by com- 
bining with the muriatick acid; and the disengaged am- 
monia decomposes the muriate of mercury. Hence, if 
ammonia be added to a solution of corrosive muriate of 
mercury, the same preparation is obtained as by this pro- 
cess. The action of the ammonia in decomposing the 
corrosive muriate of mercury, is also somewhat peculiar. » 
It does not merely attract the muriatick acid, and sepa- 
rate the pure mercurial oxide, but this oxide retains com- 
bined with it a portion both of the ammonia and acid. It 
is, therefore, a triple compound, consisting, (according to 
Fourcroy’s analysis of it by decomposing it by heat,) of 
eighty-one parts of oxide of mercury, sixteen of muriatick 
acid, and three of ammonia. : 

This preparation, sub-murias hydrargyri et ammonia, 
formerly known by the name of white precipitate of mer- 
cury, is used, only externally in the form of ointment, as 
an application in some cutaneous affections. 


Oxipum Hyprareyrri Cinereum. Ash-coloured Oxide of 
Quicksilver. Ash-coloured powder of Mercury. 


Take of 
Purified quicksilver, four parts, 
Diluted nitrous acid, five parts, | 
Distilled water, fifteen parts, 
Solution of carbonate of ammonia, a sufficient 
quantity. 


Dissolve the quicksilver in the nitrous acid; then gra- 
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dually add the distilled water, and pour into the mixture 
as much water of the carbonate of ammonia as shall be 
sufficient to precipitate the whole of the oxide of quick- 
silver; which is then to be washed with pure water and 
dried. 

In this process, the nitrick acid oxidates the mercury, 
and combines with the oxide. The action of ammonia 
on the nitrate of mercury, is peculiar: it does not merely 
decompose it by combining with the acid, and separating 
the oxide, but it exerts a farther action on the oxide, par- 
tially deoxidating it, by part of its hydrogen attracting a 
part of the oxygen. The oxide precipitated, therefore, is 
that in which the metal is combined with the least pro- 
portion of oxygen. 

In order, however, that this may. be the nature of the 
precipitate, it is necessary that the solution of the mercu- 
ry in the nitrick acid should have been made in the cold, 
and witha diluted acid. When, from these circumstances 
not having been attended to, the mercury has been too 
highly oxidated, ammonia throws down from the solution 
a white precipitate ; and the present preparation is often 
_ met with, of a light gray colour, from the intermixture of 
this precipitate, with the dark coloured oxide. When 
properly prepared, it is of a dark blue colour, 

Ash-coloured oxide of mercury is very similar in its 
Operation to the preparations in which quicksilver is oxi- 
dated by trituration. It is given as an antivenereal, in a 
daar gue grain night and morning, generally in the form 
of pill. 


Oxipum Hyprareyri Rusrum, per Acipum Nitricum. 
Red Oxide of Quicksilver, by Nitrick Acid. Red preci- 
pitated Mercury. 


Take of 
Purified quicksilver, one pound, 
Diluted nitrous acid, sixteen ounces. 


Dissolve the quicksilver, and evaporate the solution, 
with a gentle heat, to a dry white mass ; which, after being 
ground into powder, is to be put into a glass cucurbit, and 
to have a thick glass plate laid upon its surface. Then, 
having adapted a capital, and placed the vessel in a sand 
bath, apply a gradually increased heat, until the matter 
be converted inio very red scales. 


~ 
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- The quicksilver is in this preparation first oxidated by 
the nitrous acid, and then combined witha portion of it. 
By the increase of heat, this nitrate is decomposed, and 
the greater part of the acid expelled: itis doubtful, how- 
ever, if it be ever wholly expelled, so as to leave a pure 
oxide, the preparation being different in appearance from 
the red oxide, obtained by the heat, and being always 
much more acrid. It is too much so for internal use. It 
is principally used externally, as an escharotick. 


Sup-SunpHas Hyprarerri Fravus. Yellow Sub-Sulphate 
of Quicksilver. 'Turpeth Mineral. 


Take of 
Purified quicksilver, four ounces, 
Sulphurick acid, six ounces. 


Put them into a glass cucurbit, and boil them in a sand 
bath to dryness. ‘Throw into boiling water the white mat- 
ter, which is left in the bottom, after having reduced it to 
powder. A yellow powder will immediately be produced, 
which must be frequently washed with warm water. 

The quicksilver is first oxidized by the sulphurick acid, 
and afterwards combined with it, forming super-sulphate 
of mercury; by the continuance of the heat, this is par- 
tially decomposed, and a sub-sulphate of mercury remains. 
On this, boiling water is poured ; a portion of sulphate of 
mercury still present in the saline matter is dissolved ; 
and the yellow powder which remains is an oxide of mer- 
tury, with a small quantity of sulphurick acid combined 
with it. | 

It is a strong emetick, and with this intention, operates 
more powerfully than any of the mercurials which can be 
safely given internally. Its action, however, is not con- 
fined to the prime viz ; it will sometimes excite a saliva- 
tion if a purgative be-not taken soonafter it. ‘This medi- 
cine is chiefly used in virulent gonorrhceas, and other 
venereal cases, when there is a great flux of humours to the 
parts. Its chief use at present is in swellings of the tes- 
ticle from a general affection ; and it seems not only to act 
as a mercurial, but also, by the vomiting it occasions, to 
perform the office of a discutient, by accelerating the mo- 
tion of the blood in the parts affected. 

It is said, likewise, to have been employed with success 
in robust constitutions, against leprous disorders, and ob-. 
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stinate #landular obstructions. The dose is from two to 
six or éight grains. It may be given in doses of a grain 
or tWo, as dn alterative and diaphoretick. It is a violent 
etrhine, and has been employed as such, mixed with any 
mild vegetable powder. : , 
Turpeth mineral is a valuable medicine as an emetick 
in croup, and as an expectorant in pleurisy and perip- 
netimony. | 
SotpHuretim Hyprareyri Nierum. Black Sulphuret of 
Quicksilver. ASthiops Mineral. 


Take of 
Purified quicksilver, 
Sublimed sulphur, each equal weights. 


Grind them together in a glass mortar, with a glass pes- 
tle, till the globules of quicksilver totally disappear. 

It is also prepared with twice the quantity of quick- 
silver. 

By this trituration, a chemical combination appears to 
be effected between the quicksilver and sulphur ; and per- 
haps the metal is at the same time imperfectly oxidated. 
It is in the form of a very black powder. 

The combination is much facilitated by the application 
of heat, and it can at once be effected by adding the quick- 
silver to the melted sulphur. 

This is, perhaps, the most inactive of the mercurial 
preparations. It is principally used as an alterative in 
glandular affections, and in cutaneous diseases. As an 
anthelmintick, it is sometimes given in a dose of five or ten 
grains, according tothe age. But even in doses of seve- 
ral drachms, continued for a considerable length of time, 
it has scarcely produced any sensible effect. 


Sutpnuretum Hyprareyrt Rusrum. Red Sulphuret of 
Quieksilver. Factitious Cinnabar. 


Take of | 
Purified quicksilver, forty ounces, 
Sublimed sulphur, eight ounces. 


Mix the quicksilver with the melted sulphur, and if the 
mixture take fire, extinguish it by covering the vessel ; 
afterwards reduce the mass to powder, and sublime it. 

; 63 
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In this preparation it was conceived, that, during the 
inflammation of the materials, the quicksilver was oxi- 
dated ; and, that therefore the resulting compound was a 
combination of sulphur and oxide of mercury. The ex- 
trication of heat and light, which arises from the mutual 
action of the ingredients, appears, however, not to be an 
example of oxygenation, but, to be rather of the same 
kind, as that which takes place from the combination of 
. different metals with sulphur; and, according to the ana- 
lysis of Proust, cinnabar consists of sulphur with metallick 
mercury, in the proportion of fifteen of the former, to 
eighty-five of the latter. 

Red sulphuret of quicksilver is sometimes used in fumi- 
gations, against venereal ulcers in the nose, mouth, and 
throat. Half adrachm of it burnt, the fume being im- 
bibed with the breath, has occasioned a violent salivation. 
This effect is by, no means owing to the medicine as a 
sulphuret; for, when set on fire, it is no longer such, but 
mercury dissolved into vapour, and blended with sulphu- 
rous acid gas; in which. circumstances, this mineral has 
a very powerful effect. | 

Mr. Pearson, from his experiments on mercurial fumi- 
gation, concludes, that where checking the progress of the 
disease suddenly is an object of great moment, and where 
the body is covered with ulcers, or large and numerous 
eruptions, and in general, to ulcers, fungi, and excrescen- 
ces, the vapour of mercury is an application of great effi- 
cacy and utility; but that it is apt to induce a ptyalism 
rapidly, and great consequent debility ; and, that for the 
purpose of securing the constitution against a relapse, as 
great a quantity of mercury must be introduced into the 
system by inunction, as if no fumigation had been em- 
ployed. | 


GOLD. 
Aurt Morias. Muriate of Gold. 


*‘ Dissolve a portion of the gold coin of the United 
States, previously cut into small pieces, in the nitro-mu- 
riatick acid. Boil down the solution to dryness; add to 
this residuum an equal quantity of the muriate of soda; 
mix them well together. Then dissolve them in a small 
quantity of pure water, and boil down to dryness. Collect 
what remaing, and preserve itin a close stopped phial for 
use.”’—[ Pharm. of New York Hospital, ] 
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For the properties and use of this preparation, the 
reader is referred to the articles aurum and pilule auri 
muriatis, in this work. 


LEAD. 


Acetis Piumer. Acetite of Lead. Sugar of Lead. 


Take of 
White oxide of lead, any quantity ; putit into a 
cucurbit, and pour upon it of 
Distilled acetous acid, ten times its weight. 


Let the mixture stand upon warm sand till the acid be- 
come sweet; when it is to be poured off, and fresh acid 
added until it cease to become sweet. Then evaporate 
all the liquor, freed from impurities, in a glass vessel, to 
the consistence of thin honey, and set it aside in a cold 
place, that the crystals may be formed, which are to be 
dried in the shade. The remaining liquor is again to 
be evaporated, that new crystals may be formed; and 
the evaporation is to be repeated until no more crystals 
concrete. 

The oxide of lead is in this preparation combined with 
acetous acid; the salt formed concretes in acicular crys- 
tals). The process is generally carried on on a large 
scale, to furnish it for various purposes in the arts. 

Like the other preparations of lead, this is a violent 
poison. It has been used internally, however, asa styp- 
tick, in profuse menorrhagia, ina dose of half a grain, 
repeated every half hour. But its employment requires 
much caution. The internal use of acetite of lead, says 
Dr. Duncan, notwithstanding the encomiums some have 
been rash enough to bestow upon it, is entirely to be re- 
jected. It forms, however, a valuable external appli- 
cation, in superficial and phlegmonick inflammations, 
bruises, and diseases of the skin. It is always applied 
in solution, either simply, as to the eyes, or by means of 
cloths soaked :in it, or mixed with bread crumb. A. 
drachm, with five ounces of any distilled water, forms a 
strong solution, and with ten ounces of water, a weak 
solution. If common water be used, the addition of about a 
drachm of acetous acid will be necessary to keep the lead 
in solution. Itis frequently employed as an injection in. 
gonorrheea, and a collyrium in ophthalmia. Lately, ace- 
tite of lead has been exhibited internally with satisfac- 
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tory success, in obstinate cases of diarrhaea, and in the 
closing stage of dysentery. Dr. John Archer, jun. of 
Maryland, and some others, speak of it in terms of great 
praise. Professor Rush has made some successful trials 
of this medicine in the epilepsy of children; and it has 
been exhibited with advantage in hysteria and chorea. 
The dose for adults is from one to three or four grains, 
and for children, from one quarter to one grain, according 
to the strength and exigency of the case. [See Med. 
Repos. vol. 3. ] 


Aqua Litnareyri Acetati. Water of Acetated Litharge. 
Extract of Lead. 


Take of 
Litharge, one pound, 
Strong vinegar, two pints, 


Put them together into a glazed earthen pipkin, and 
let them boil, or rather simmer, for an hour, or an hour 
_ and a quarter, taking care to stir them all the while, 

with a wooden spatula. After the whole has stood to set- 
tle, pour off the liquor, which is upon the top, into bottles 
for use. | 

This is the original preparation of Goulard, a French 
surgeon, who many years since introduced it into prac- 
tice under the name of extract of saturn; one hundred 
drops of which, with four tea spoonfuls of brandy, mixed 
with a quart of water, form his famous vegelo-mineral 
water. ‘The proportion of the extract may be increased 
or diminished according to the nature of the disorder, or 
the greater or less degree of sensibility of the part affect- 
ed, In his treatise on the virtues of lead, the author has 
bestowed on this preparation high commendation, as a 
remedy in various external diseases, such as inflamma- 
tions, burns, bruises, strains, and ulcers. He hkewise 
prepares with his extract, a number of other composi- 
tions, as cataplasms, plasters, ointments, cerates, &c. 
which he affirms are happily adapted to the indica- 
tions, in phlegmon, scirrhous and indolent tumours, and 
in’ anchylosis, and other rigid states of the joints and 
tendons. Every purpose, however, to be answered by 
these, may probably be obtained from the employment of 
the other preparations of lead incommonuse. -Goulard’s 
extract may be considered as analogous to a solution of 
acetite of lead in water, with an excess of acid, and 
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must be always variable in strength. It is applied to the 
same external purposes as the acetite of lead; but from 
long experience we are disposed to admit its superiour 
utility in many particulars. 


ZINC. 
Oxipum Zine1. Ovide of Zinc. Flowers of Zinc. 


Let a large crucible be placed in a furnace filled with 
live coals, so as to be somewhat inclined. towards its 
mouth; and when the bottom of the crucible is mode- 
rately red, throw into it a smal! piece of zinc, about the 
weight of adrachm. ‘The zinc soon inflames, and it is at 
the same time converted into white flakes, which are 
from time to time to be removed from the surface of the 
metal with an iron spatula, that the combustion may be 
more complete; and at last, when the zinc ceases to 
flame, the oxide of zinc is to be taken out of the crucible. 
Having put in another piece of zinc, the operation is to 
be repeated, and may be repeated as often as is neces- 
sary. Lastly, the oxide of zinc is to be prepared in the 
same way as the carbonate of lime. 

Zinc is the most inflammable of the metals. At the 
temperature of ignition, it attracts the oxygen of the at- 
mospherick air, and burns vividly. The product is a white 
oxide, insipid, insoluble, and infusible. 

White oxide of zinc is applied externally, as a deter- 
gent, and exsiccant remedy. With twice its weight of 
axunge, it forms an excellent application to deep chops, 
or excoriated nipples. But, besides being applied exter- 
nally, it has also of late been used internally. In doses 
from one to seven or eight grains, it has been much cele- 
brated in the cure of epilepsy, and several spasmodick 
affections; and there are sufficient testimonies of their 
good effects, where tonick remedies in those cases are 


proper. 


Carzonas Zinci Impurus Prmparatus. Prepared Impure 
Carbonate of Zinc. Prepared Calamine. 
The impure carbonate of zinc, after being roasted by 


those who make brass, is prepared in the same way as 
carbonate of lime. 


* 
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- Calamine is an ore of zinc, in which, som 

metal is merely oxidated, and in other varieties combined 
with carbonick acid. Itis used as an application to super- 
ficial inflammation, dusted on the part, and as the basis 
of the common healing cerate. For these purposes, it 
ought to be very finely levigated. 


Oxipum Zinci Impurum Praparatum. Prepared Impure 
Oxtde of Zinc. Prepared Tutty. 


This is prepared in the same manner as carbonate of 
ime. | 

Tutty is a substance of which the origin is doubtful, 
but it appears to be artificial, and to consist chiefly of 
oxide of zinc with argillaceous earth. It is used exter- 
nally for the same purposes as calamine; and hence re- 
quires to be very finely levigated. 


SutpHas Zinci. Sulphate of Zinc. White Vitriol. 
Take of 


Zinc, cut into small pieces, three ounces, 
Sulphurick acid, five ounces, 
Water, twenty ounces. 


Mix them, and when the effervescence is finished, di- 
gest the mixture fora little while on hot sand; then strain 
the decanted liquor through paper; and after proper 
evaporation, set it apart that it may crystallize. 

The sulphurick acid, by a disposing affinity, enables the 
zinc to oxidate itself by decomposing the water, and then 
combines with the oxide. The salt is obtained in acicu- 
lar crystals. ‘The process, however, is scarcely ever per- 
formed in the shops, the sulphate of zinc being prepared 
on a large scale, from certain varieties of the native sul- 
phuret of the metal. As the crystallization of it is diff- 
cult, it is always in the form of hard white masses. The 
London pharmacopeeia orders this salt to be purified, by 
dissolving it in water, adding a small portion of sulphu- 
rick acid, and crystallizing. | 

Sulphate of zinc in doses of from ten grains to half a 
drachm, operates almost instantly as an emetick, and is at 
the same time perfectly safe. It is therefore given, when 
immediate vomiting is required, as in cases when poison 
has been swallowed. By administering it internally, in 
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small doses, it acts as a good tonick ; and some physicians 
in the southern states employ it to cure intermittent 
fevers, which it frequently does even after the bark has 
been given without success. Dose for adults from two 
to five grains ; for children in proportion. Dr. Mosely, 
of Jamaica, states that, in chronick dysentery unattended 
with fever, there is not a more efficacious remedy than 
the following solution, taken every morning, and aa 
opiate at bedtime. Take sulphate of zinc three drachms, 
alumen two drachms, spirit lavender half an ounce, 
boiling water one pint. Dose for adult from four to six 
drachms, on an empty stomach, without diluting it, in. 
some cases to be repeated every six hours. When 
evacuations are required, the quantity of alum may be 
diminished, or entirely omitted; and when astringency 
is required, the alum increased, and the sulphate of 
zinc diminished. Externally this medicine is used as a 
styptick application to stop hemorrhages, diminish in- 
creased discharges, as gonorrhcea; and to cure the 
external inflammations, arising from debility and re- 
laxation of the blood vessels, as in some cases of oph- 
thalmia. 

Externally, this medicine is used as a styptick applica- 
tion to stop hemorrhages and diminish increased dis- 
charges ; two grains being dissolved in an ounce of water 
is in common use as an injection in gonorrhcea, when 
the inflammatory state has subsided, and in gleet. A 
solution of nearly the same strength is likewise used 
asa collyriam in ophthalmia, the astringent power of this 
being increased by the addition of a few drops of sul- 
phurick acid. Dissolved with alum it forms a very 
styptick liquor, which has long been in use for stopping 
hemorrhage and checking increased discharges by ex- 
ternal application. 


SoLutio Acetitis Zincrt. Solution of Acetite of Zinc. 
Take of 
Sulphate of zinc, a drachm, 
Distilled. water, ten ounces. 
Dissolve. 
Take of 


Acetite of lead, four scruples, 
Distilled water, ten ounces. 


Dissolve. 
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Mix the solutions; let them stand at rest a little, aud 
then filter the liquor. 

The sulphurick acid of the sulphate of zine, is attracted 
by the oxide of lead; the acetous acid of the acetite of 
lead, by the oxide of zinc; the sulphate of lead, being 
insoluble, is precipitated; the acetite of zinc remdins in 
solution. 

This solution is used as an injection in gonorrhea ; it 
is considered as more astringent than the acetite of lead, 
and less irritating than the sulphate of zine. 


Liquor ArsENicaLis. Arsentcal Solution. (Lond. 
Pharm.) 
‘Powe obs. 7 
Prepared oxide of arsenick, in very fine powder, 
Subcarbonate of potass from tartar, of each 


sixty-four grains. 
Distilled water, a pint. 


Boil them together in a glass vessel until the arsenick 
be entirely dissolved. When the solution is cold, add 
compound spirit of lavender four fluidrachms: then add 
as much distilled water as may be necessary to make up 
the measure of a pint. 

By combination with potass arsenick is rendered soluble 
in water; and to render the solution of it more perfect, 
and obtain it in a form in which its dose can be easily 
regulated, is the object of the present process. The for- 
mula was introduced by. Dr. Fowler, as giving a substi- 
tute for the arsenical preparation known under the name 
of tasteless ague drop. Each ounce of the solution con- 
tains four grains of the oxide. The dose of this solution 
should be accurately regulated as follows: From two 
years old to four, two drops, or three to five ; from five to 
seven, five to seven drops ; from eight to twelve, seven to 
ten drops; from thirteen to eighteen, ten to twelve drops, 
and the same to adults. These doses may be repeated 
once in eight or twelve hours, diluted with gruel or barley 
water. The spirit of lavender is added merely to com- 
municate colour and flavour. 

The particular diseases in which arsenick has been 
found useful as a remedy, have been enumerated under 
dts medical history, in the materia medica. 
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Sotuvtio Murras Hyprarcyri. Solution of Corrosive 
Sublimate. ae 


Take of 


Corrosive Sublimate eight grains, hus 
Common brandy, four ounces, mix and dissolve. 


In this form the muriate of mercury may be exhibited 
with great convenience and safety. It is particularly 
adapted to the use of delicate children, and even infants 
labouring under some hereditary venereal taint, obstinate 
eruptive disease, or other symptoms indicating an altera- 
tive course. In these circumstances this preparation 
proves a mild, safe, and very effectual remedy. Dose, 
four drops to a child of one year, and six or eight to one 
of three years, three times a day, in a little sweetened 
water, 


CHAPTER IV. 
ETHER, AND ETHERIAL SPIRITS, 


AiruEeR Sutpuuricus. Sulphurick Ether. Vitriolick 
Ether. | | 


Take.of 


Sulphurick acid, tii 
Alcohol, each thirty-two ounces. . 


Pour the alcohol into a glass retort fit for sustaining a 
sudden heat, and add to it the acid in an uninterrupted 
stream. 

Mix them by degrees, shaking them moderately and 
frequently : this done, instantly distil from sand previous- 
ly heated for the purpose, into a receiver kept cool with 
water or snow. But the heat is to be so managed, that 
the liquor shall boil as soon as possible, and continue to 
boil till sixteen ounces be drawn off: then let the retort 
be removed from the sand. , 

To the distilled liquor add two drachms of potass ; then 
distil from a very high retort, with a very gentle heat, 
into a cool receiver, until] ten ounces have been drawn off. 
If sixteen ounces of alcohol be poured upon the acid re- 
| 64 
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maining in the retort after the first distillation, and the 
distillation be repeated, more ether will be obtained, aad 
this may be repeated several times. 

In the formation of sulphurick ether, it is found by ex- 
periment, that the alcohol suffers decomposition ; a por- 
tion of its carbon is separated in a sensible form, and 
renders the residual liquor thick and dark coloured; a 
quantity of water is formed, and the remaining elements 
of the alcohol unite to form the ether. Ether differs from 
alcohol in containing less carbon, or rather more hydro- 
gen; and this difference is established, not only by the 
facts with regard to its formation, but likewise by the 
comparative products of their combination. Withregard 
to the agency of the sulphurick acid, by which these chan- 
ges are effected in the composition of the alcohol, two 
opinions are at present maintained by chemists. Accord- 
ing to the older doctrine, part of the sulphurick acid is 
decomposed ; its oxygen combines with a, portion of the 
hydrogen of the alcohol, and forms water; the balance 
of attractions among the elements of the alcohol being 
broken, carbon is deposited, and ether formed from a- 
new combination of these remaining elements. 

The ether obtained by the first distillation is impure. 
It is diluted with water and alcohol, and impregnated 
generally with sulphorous acid. It is rectified, according 
to the directions in the pharmacopeeia, by distilling it a 
second time with a very gentle heat, with the addition of 
potass, which attracts the sulphurous acid; or, what suc- 
ceeds better, with the addition of black oxide of man- 
ganese, which converts that acid into sulpburick. — 

Ether properly prepared, has a penetrating diffusive 
odour, and a very pungent taste. It is highly volatile, 
evaporating rapidly at the common temperature of the 
atmosphere. It is soluble in ten parts of water, and 
combines with alcohol in every proportion. The diffe- 
rent ethers, as produced by the different acids, vary in 
their composition and proportions. They are the lightest 
and most volatile of all known fluids, and are highly in- | 
flammable; their smell is fragrant, and taste hot and 
pungent. 

In their medicinal powers, the ethers resemble alcohol ; 
but they are rather less permanent in their action. 

Sulphurick ether, or that obtained from the action of 
sulphurick acid on alcohol, is principally used. Asa 
medicine taken internally, it is an excellent antispasmo- 
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dick, cordial, and stimulant. It has been used in cases of 
rheumatism, gout, and hooping-cough, with great success. 

In a paroxysm of suffocating asthma, and ‘all those dis- 

eases where the organs of respiration are affected, halfa 

tea spoonful of ether in a table spoonful of water, quickly 

swallowed and occasionally repeated, has often produced 

instant relief. Even the simple evaporation of this vola- 

tile fluid, a spoonful of which may be placed at a time in 

a shallow vessel contiguous to the patient, has frequently 

been found of service, and alleviated the most distressing 

shortness of breath. Or in catarrhal and asthmatick com-. 
plaints, its vapour may be inhaled with advantage, by 

holding in the mouth a piece of sugar, on which ether has 

been dropped. It is given as a cordial in nausea, and in 

febrile diseases of the typhoid type; as an antispasmodick 

in hysteria, and in other spasmodick and painful diseases ; 

as a stimulus in soporose and apoplectick affections ; and 

to mitigate the unpleasant sensation of sea sickness. 

Regular practitioners seldom give so much as half an 

ounce, much more frequently only a few drops fora dose ; 

but empyricks have sometimes ventured upon much lar- 

ger quantities, and with incredible benefit.. When appli- 

ed externally, it is capable of producing two very oppo- 

site effects, according to its management ; for, if it be 

prevented from evaporating, by covering the place te 

which it is applied closely with the hand, it proves a pow- — 
erful stimulant and rubefacient, and excites a sensation of 
burning heat. In this way it is frequently used for re- 
moving pains in the head; and Dr. Conyers declares, that 
a tea spoonful applied to the affected jaw, and repeated 
till the pain cease, is a never failing remedy for the tooth- 
ache. But, if it be dropped on any part of the body, 
exposed freely to the contact of the air, its rapid evapo- 
ration produces an intense degree of cold; and as this is 
attended with a proportional diminution of bulk in the 
part, applied in this way it has frequently facilitated the 
reduction of strangulated hernia. The great utility of 
ether in effecting this last purpose, has been confirmed by 
recent experience. To mitigate sea sickness, puta tea 
spoonful of sulphurick ether to a wine glass full of water, 
with some refined sugar previously dissolved in.a phial, 
let the ether be put in quickly, and shake them well to- 
gether. ‘Take this for a dose, and repeat it as occasion 
may require, but not oftener than every four hours, 
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Eruer Suvpuvricus cum Atconots. Sulphurick Ether 
with Alcohol. Dulcified Spirit of Vitriol. 


‘Take of 
Sulphurick ether, one part, 
Alcohol, two parts. 


Mix them. 

By this dilution of ether with alcohol, little: is oily 
except that it is more soluble in water. It was formerly 
known by the name of spirit of vitriolick ether.» The 
London college apply that name to ether obtained by the 
first distillation, and unrectified. Bat this, and some 
other similar preparations directed by that college, von 
be regarded as superfluous. 


Spiritus AvrHeris Nitrosr. Spirit of Nitrous Ether. 
Dulcified Spirit of Nitre. 
Take of 
Alcohol, three pounds, 
Nitrous ‘acid, one pound. 


Berar the alcohol into a capacious phial, placed in a 
vessel full of cold water, and add the acid by degrees, 
constantly agitating them. Let the phial be slightly cover- 
ed, and placed for seven days in a cool place ; then distil 
the liquor with the heat of boiling water into.a receiver, 
kept cool with water or snow, as long as any spirit comes 
over. 

This is a solution of nitrous ether.inalcohol. To pre- 
pare pure nitrous ether is difficult, and not without dan- 
ger, from the violent chemical action which takes place 
when so much nitrous acid is added as is necessary to 
convert the whole alcohol into ether. This pharmaceu- 
_ tick preparation, therefore, has been preferred, and, as a 
medicine, answers perhaps all the purposes which could 
be derived from the ethers Even it requires caution in, 
its preparation. 

The theory of the action of acids on alcohol, and of the 
formation of ethers, is, notwithstanding modern resear- 
ches, obscure ;-and that of nitrous ether is very imper- 
fectly elucidated. It is ascertained, however, that dur- ° 
ing its production, portions of oxalick and acetous acids 
are formed; and the experiments of Bayen have clearly 
proved, that a very considerable portion of the nitrick 
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acid is decomposed or combined in such a manner with 
the principles of the alcohol, that it is no longer capa- 
ble of saturating an alkali. Perhaps it may. be inferred, 
that the acid, by parting with oxygen to the elements of 
the alcohol, causes the formation of the oxalick and ace- 
tous acids, and that the remaining elements of the alcohol 
unite to form the ether. It appears to contain more 
carbon than sulphurick ether. 

The spirit of nitrous ether always contains a very sen- 
sible portion of acid, from which it may be freed by a 
second distillation, with the addition of magnesia or 
potass. But on this. acid, perhaps, some of its virtues 
depend. | nota 

Its odour is extremely fragrant, its taste pungent and 
acidulous ; it is very volatile and inflammable; soluble 
in alcohol and water, : 

Dulcified spirit of nitre has been long deservedly 
held in great esteem. It quenches thirst, promotes the 
natural secretions, expels flatulences, and moderately 
strengthens the stomach. It may be given in any conve- 
nient vehicle. Dose from two to four drachms. Mixed 
with a small quantity of spiritus ammoniz aromaticus, it 
proves a mild, yet efficacious diaphoretick, and often re- 
markably diuretick ; especially in some febrile cases, 
where such a salutary evacuation is wanted. It is em- 
ployed as a refrigerant and diuretick ; sometimes as an 
antispasmodick. Dulcified spirit of nitre given to the ex- 
tent of half an ounce, combined with one drachm of li- 
quid laudanum, and repeated every half hour, has been 
found remarkably efficacious in the removal of strangury 
from whatever cause it may arise. A small proportion of 
this spirit, added to malt spirits, gives them a flavour ap- 
proaching to that of French brandy. 


| 


CHAPTER VY, 
EXPRESSED AND INSPISSATED JUICES. 


VEGETABLE juices are obtained by expression. They 
consist of various proximate principles of the plant, par- 
ticularly of mucilage, extractive matter, tannin, fecula, and 
some saline substances dissolved or suspended in water, 
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and when recent, may possess the medicinal virtues which 
belong to any of these principles. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to preserve vegetable matter in solution in water for 
any length of time without suffering decomposition, and 
hence juices are unfit for officinal preparations. Where 
the virtues of any vegetable reside in a principle which is 
contained in the juice obtained from it by expression, and 
where this principle is at the same time not volatile, in- 
spissation by a moderate heat will contribute to its pre- 
servation, as the soft mass obtained by this process is 
much less liable to chemical changes than when the re- 
action of its constituent parts is favoured by dilution with 
water. The preparation, however, is still liable to disad- 
vantages. By the heat employed inthe inspissation, part 
of its active matter is generally dissipated; and another 
source of injury is derived from the oxygenation which 
the extract is liable to suffer when thus heated in contact 
with the atmospherick air; and the preparation itself be- 
ing still soft and humid, must gradually undergo chemical 
alterations. Hence, inspissated juices are generally va- 
riable in their medicinal qualities. mit 


Succus Spissatus Aconiti Napretut. Inspissated Juice 
of Aconite, or Wolfsbane. | 


The fresh leaves of the aconite are to be bruised, and 
being enclosed in a hempen bag, are to be pressed strong- 
ly, that they may give out their juice, which is to be re- 
duced by. evaporation in open vessels heated by boiling 
water saturated with muriate of soda to the consistence of 
thick honey. The mass, after it has cooled, is to be kept 
in glazed earthen vessels, and moistened with alcohol. 
This inspissated juice is the form under which wolfsbane 
was introduced into practice by Storck. He recommend- 
ed it in glandular swellings, scrofulous and venereal affec- 
tions, gout, and in obstinate chronick rheumatism, in a 
dose of half a grain, night and morning, and gradually in- 
creased to five or six grains. In modern practice it is 


_ very seldom prescribed. 


In the same manner are prepared the following inspis- 
sated juices from the leaves of their respective plants. 
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Succus Srissatus ATRopx Br.iaponnz. Inspissated 
Juice of Deadly Night Shade. : 


The inspissated juice of belladonna has been recom- 
mended by the German physicians in schirrus, cancer, 
epilepsy, mania, and hydrophobia, in a dose of one grain, 
and gradually increased. It retains the peculiar property 
of the plant, that of occasioning dilatation of the pupil; ~ 
whence it has also been prescribed in amaurosis. 


Succus Spissatus Cont Macutati.  Inspissated Juice of 
Hemlock. 


Under this form, hemlock was employed by Storck in| 
schirrus and cancer. The dose is at first two grains, but 
it requires to be quickly increased, and it has at length 
been taken to the extent of several drachms in the day. 

It has already been observed of this plant in the mate- 
ria medica, that in various spasmodick affections, and in 
phthisis pulmonalis, its great utility has often been de- 
monstrated. 

In this preparation of it, the narcotick power of the plant 
seems always to be more or less impaired; it is also injur- 
ed by keeping ; and we have no other test of its activity 
than the strength of its narcotick odour, It is therefore 
inferiour to the dried leaves of the plant, which are like- 
wise, however, liable to a considerable degree of uncer- 
tainty, according to the manner in which they have been 
dried and preserved. A common form of exhibition is 
that of the inspissated juice made into pills by the addi- 
tion of a sufficient quantity of the powder of the leaves ; 
but on the whole, the powder alone is to be preferred, 
both as being in general more active and uniform, and as 
we have a test of its proper preparation more certain in 
the richness of its green colour. 

Cicuta combined with mercury as in the following form 
is reported as having proved remarkably successful in the 
cure of croup. | 

Take of 

Extract cicuta, two drachms, 
Quicksilver, balf a drachm, 
Honey, one ounce, 

Mint water, six ounces. 


First rub the extract and quicksilver together till the 
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globules disappear, then mix the honey and water. Add 
to it a spoonful of spirit to preserve :it from moulding. 
Shake the phial, and give a desert spoonful every four, 
six, or eight hours, according to the urgency of the case 
and age of the patient. 


Succus Spissatus Hyoscyamus Nieri. Inspissated Juice 
of Black Henbane. 


This inspissated juice retains a considerable degree of 
narcotick power ; and the plant resembling opium in its 
operation it is occasionally employed as a substitute for 
it. The dose has been usually one grain, which requires 
to be increased ; two grains are perhaps not more than 
equivalent to one grain of opium. The tincture has been 
introduced as a more certain preparation. | 


Succus Spissatus Daturs# STRAMONII. Inspissated Juice 
of Thorn Apple. 


The inspissated juice of the leaves is the form in which 
Storck, and other German physicians usually employed the 
stramonium in maniacal, and in epileptick affections ; but 
of late the ‘saturated tincture is preferred, though an ex- 
tract made by evaporating a decoction of the leaves, or 
the leaves themselves in powder, will be found equally 
convenient and useful. Stramonium is known to be of 
great importance, and its use is extended to various indi- 
cations in medicine, as will be seen under that head in the 
materia medica part of this volume. The dose of the ex- 
tract or inspissated juice is from one to ten grains. 


Putparnum Exrractio. The Extraction of Pulps. 


Boil unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones, if they be dry, 
in a small quantity of water, until they become soft; then 
press out the pulp through a hair sieve, and afterwards 
boil it down to the consistence of honey, in an earthen 
vessel, in a water bath, stirring the matter continually. 
that it may not burn. 

The pulp of cassia fistularis is in like manner to be boil- 
ed out from the bruised pod, and reduced afterwards to a 
proper consistence, by evaporating the water. 
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The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and fresh, are to 
be pressed out through the sieve, without any previous 
boiling. 


ween 
CHAPTER VI. 
FIXED OILS, AND OILY PREPARATIONS. 


Tue chemical properties of these oils have already been 
described. They exist unmixed in the fruit and seeds of 
vegetables, and are obtained by expression, or decoction 
with water. The former is in general to be preferred ; 
and to afford the oil pure it must be performed without 
heat, which, though it favours the separation of the oil, 
communicates to it an unpleasant flavour. To preserve 
them from becoming rancid, they ought to be kept seclud- 
ed from the air. 

A process in pharmacy somewhat difficult is to mix 
these oils with any watery fluid, so that they may be con- 
veniently exhibited. It is usually done by the medium 
of mucilage, or of an alkali. If triturated with mucilage, 
and a small quantity of sugar, the oil is diffused through 
the water, and a milky liquor formed. A combination 
still more permanent is effected, by adding a few drops of 
water of ammonia, or two or three grains of carbonate of 
potass. 


Oteum Amyepati Communis. Oil of Almonds. 


Take of 
Fresh sweet almonds, any quantity. 


After having bruised them in a stone mortar, put them 
into a hempen bag, and express the oil without heat. 

The oil thus obtained is the purest of the expressed 
oils, being entirely free from odour or taste, and is used 
for the general purposes of expressed oils. 

In the same manner is to be expressed from its seeds, 


Oveum Lini Usrrartissim1. Oil of Linseed. 


From the seeds of the plant. Being rather less pure, 
it is used only as an external application. 
65 
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For the preparation of oleum ricini, and oleum olivarum. 
[See those articles in the materia medica. ] 


OLeum AMMONIATUM. Ammoniated Oil. Volatile Lini- 
ment. 


Take of : 
Olive oil, two ounces, 
Water of ammonia, two drachms. 


Mix them together. 
The above preparation may be made with three or four 
times the quantity of water of ammonia. 

This preparation is very frequently used externally asa 
stimulant and rubefacient. Dr. Pringle observes, that 
in inflammatory sore throats, a piece of flannel moistened 
with this liniment, applied to the throat, and renewed eve- 
ry four or five hours, is one of the most efficacious reme- 
dies. By means of this warm stimulating application, the 
neck, and sometimes the whole body, is put into a sweat, 
which after bleeding either carries off, or lessens the in- 
flammation. When too strong, or too liberally applied, 
it sometimes occasions inflammations, and even blisters. 
Where the skin cannot bear the acrimony, a larger pro- 
portion of the oil may be used. 


Oxeum Lini cum Cauce. Linseed Oil with Lime. 


Take of 
Linseed oil, 
Lime water, of each equal parts. 


Mix them. | 
_ This liniment is extremely useful in cases of scalds or 
burns, being singularly efficacious in preventing, if appli- 
ed in time, the inflammation subsequent to burns or scalds ; 
or even in removing it, after it has come on. 


OLeuM Sutpuuratum. Sulphureted Oil. Balsam of Sul- 
| phur. 
Take of | 
Olive oil, eight ounces, 
Sublimed sulphur, one ounce. 
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Boil them together in a large iron pot, ‘stirring them 
‘continually, till they unite. 

Sulphureted oil, formerly balsam of sulphur, has been 
strongly recommended in coughs, consumptions, and 
other disorders of the breast and lungs. But the re- 
putation which it had in these cases, does not appear 
to have been derived from any fair trial or experience. 
It is manifestly hot, acrimonious, and irritating; and 
should therefore be used with the utmost caution. It 
has frequently been found to injure the appetite, offend 
the stomach and viscera, parch the body, and occa- 
sion thirst and febrile heats. The dose of it is from 
ten to forty drops. 


Oreum Campnoratum. Camphorated Oil. 


Take of 
Olive oil, two ounces, 
Camphor, half an ounce. 


Mix them so that the camphor may be dissolved. 

This is a simple solution of camphor in fixed oil, and 
is an excellent application to local pains from whatever 
cause, and to glandular swellings, which are to be rub- 
bed with the application once, twice, or thrice a day, 
according to circumstances. 


=~ 


————— 


CHAPTER VII. 
DISTILLED WATERS, AND SPIRITS. 


By distillation of water from vegetable substances, it 
is frequently impregnated with their flavour and taste. 
This is owing to their essential oil being volatilized at 
the temperature at which water boils, and being dissolved 
in small proportion by the water condensed. It is very 
seldom that any important virtue of vegetables resides 
in that principle ; and hence the different distilled wa- 
ters are more used as vehicles of other remedies, than 
as being themselves active medicines. It is evident that 
it is only those vegetables which contain a_ sensible 
quantity of essential oil, that can be subjected with 
advantage to this process; and that any quality in the 
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other principles of the vegetable will not be obtained 
in the distilled water. To preserve the distilled wa- 
ters from decomposition, to which they are liable, from 
the small quantity of vegetable matter they contain, a 
proportion of alcohol], about one fiftieth of their weight, 
may be added to them ; ; and they require to be secluded 
from the air. 

Distilled spirits are prepared by distilling Rape 
hol, or diluted alcohol, from vegetable substances. Al- 
cohol in. its pure state, seldom receives any sensible 
impregnation ; because, although it is capable of dis- 
solving the essential oils of plants, there are very lew of 
them which it can bring over in distillation: a higher 
temperature being necessary to volatilize them than the 
alcohol. But, by employing diluted alcohol, a liquor is 
obtained more odorous and pungent. When heated with 
the vegetable, the alcohol first distils over, and after- 
wards the water with the essential oil, and the whole, 
when condensed, forms a transparent fluid. These dis- 
tilled spirits, like the distilled waters, are in general 
merely agreeable vehicles for the exhibition of other me- 
dicines, or grateful stimulants, sometimes used to relieve 
nausea and flatulence. The directions for preparing 
them are given in the PRREmACORCE, under the spirit 
of caraway. 


Aqua Destitiuata. Distilled Water. 


Let water be distilled in very clean vessels, until about 
two thirds of it have come over. 

In nature no water is found perfectly pure. Spring or 
river water always contains a portion of saline matter, 
principally sulphate of lime; and, from this impregna- 
tion, is unfit for a number of pharmaceutick preparations. 
By distillation a perfectly pure water is obtained. 


Aqua Citri Aurantu. Orange Peel Water. 


Take of ' 
Fresh orange peel, two pounds. 


Pour upon it as much water as shall be sufficient to 
prevent any empyreuma, after ten pounds have been 
drawn off by distillation. 

After due maceration, distil ten pounds. 
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The same quantity of water is to be distilled in the 
same manner, from 
Six pounds of the recent petals of the 
Damask rose, to prepare Aqua rose damascene. 
. Damask rose water. 
Three pounds of 
Peppermint in flower......4qua menthe piperile. 
- Peppermint water. 
Three pounds of 
Pennyroyal in flower......4qua menthe pulegii.” 
Pennyroyal water. 
One pound and a half of ) ¢ 
Spearmint in flower.:....4qua menthe viridis. 
Spearmint water. 
One pound of ; 
The bark of cinnamon......4gua laurt cinnamomi. 
Cinnamon water. 
One pound of 
The bark of cassia.....4qua laurt cassie. 
Cassia water. 
Half a pound of | 
The fruit of pimento......4qua myrli pimente. 
| Pimento water. 

To each pound of these waters add half an ounce of 
diluted alcohol. 

The virtues of all these waters are nearly alike; and 
the peculiarities of each will be easily understood by con- 
sulting the account given, in the materia medica, of the 
substances from which they are prepared. 


Spiritus Carr Carut. “Spirit of Caraway. Spirituous 
Caraway Water. 


Take of | 
Caraway seeds bruised, half a pound, 
Diluted alcohol, nine pounds. 


Macerate two days in a close vessel; then pour on as 
much water as will prevent empyreuma, and draw off by 
distillation nine pounds. 

In the same manner is prepared the same quantity of 
spirit from Fo falts 

One pound of Spiritus 
Bark of cinnamon, bruised......Laurt Cinnamomi. 
Spirit of cianamon, 
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_ One pound and a half: of Spiritus 
Peppermint in flower......Menthe piperita, 
Spirit of peppermint. 
One pound and a half of 
Spearmint in flower......Jidenthe viridis. 
Spirit of spearmint. 
Two ounces of 
Nutmeg, well bruised......Myristice moschate. 
Spirit of nutmeg. 
Half a pound of 
The fruit of pimento bruised......Myrlt pimente. 
Spirit of pimento, or allspice. 


Spiritus Lavanputm Srica. Spirit of Lavender. Sim- 
ple Spirit of Lavender. 


Take of 
Flowering spikes of lavender, fresh gathered, two 
pounds, 
Alcohol, eight pounds. 
Draw off by the heat of boiling water, seven pounds. 


By these directions, and in the same quantity is pre- 
pared, © 


Spiritus Rorismarini Orricinatis. Spirit of Rosemary. 


Spiritus Junipert Composirus. Compound Spirit of 
Juniper. 
Take of 
Juniper berries, well bruised, one pound, 
Caraway seeds, 
Sweet fennel seeds, each bruised, one ounce and 
.a half, 
Diluted alcohol, nine pounds, 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 


Macerate two days, and draw off nine pounds by dis- 
tillation. : 

It is unnecessary to make particular observations on 
each of these simple spirits, as fheir virtues are the same 
with those of the substances from which they are ex- 
‘tracted, united to the stimulus of the alcohol. ° 
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A.tcouot Ammonratum Fatipum.  Fetid Ammoniated Al- 
cohol. Fetid Spirit of Ammonia. 


Take of ! 
Ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces, ~ 
The gum resio of assa foctida, half an ounce. 


Digest in a close vessel twelve hours ; ‘then distil off 
with the heat of boiling water eight ounces. 

This spirit is designed as an anti-hysterick, and is an- 
doubtedly a very elegant one. Volatile spirits, impreg- 
nated for these purposes with different fetids, have been 
usually kept in the shops. The ingredient here chosen, 
is the best calculated of any for general use, and equiva- 
lent in virtue to themall. The spirit is pale when newly 
distilled, but acquires a considerable tinge by keeping. 
Its dose is thirty drops. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VOLATILE OILS. DISTILLED, OR ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Votatite oils are prepared nearly in the same man- 
ner as the distilled waters, except that less’water is to be 
added. Seeds and woody substances are to be previously 
bruised or rasped. 

The oil comes over with the water, and is afterwards to 
be separated from it, according as it may be lighter than 
the water, and swim upon its surface, or heavier, and 
sink to the bottom. Besides, in preparing both distilled 
waters and oils, it is to be observed, that the goodness of 
‘the subject, its texture, the season of the year, and simi- 
lar causes, must give rise to so many differences, that no 
certain or general rule can be given to suil accurately 
each example. 

Therefore, many things are omitted, to be varied. by 
the operator according to his judgment, and. only the 
most general precepts are given. 

Volatile oils, medicinally considered, agree in the gene- 
ral qualities of pungency and heat; in particular virtues, 
they differ as much as the subjects trom which they are 
obtained, the oil being the direct principle in which the 
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virtues, or at least a considerable part of the virtues of 
the several subjects reside. ‘Thus the carminative virtue 
of the warm seeds, the diuretick of juniper berries, the 
emmenagogue of savin, the nervine of rosemary, the sto- 
machick of mint, the antiscorbutick of scurvy grass, the 
cordial of aromaticks, &c. are supposed to be concentrated 
in their oils. ‘The more grateful oils are frequently made 
use of for reconciling to the stomach medicines of them- 
selves disgustful. Volatile oils are never given alone, on 
account of their extreme heat and pungency ; which in 
some is so great, that a single drop let fall upon the 
tongue, produces a gangrenous eschar. They are readily 
imbibed by pure dry sugar, and in this form may be con- 
veniently exhibited. Ground with eight or ten times 
their weight of sugar, they become soluble in aqueous li- 
quors, and thus may be diluted to any assigned degree. 
Mucilages also render them miscible with water into a 
uniform milky liquor. They dissolve likewise in spirit of 
wine ; the more fragrant in an equal weight, and almost 
all of them in less than four times their own quantity. 
These solutions may be either taken on sugar, or mixed 
with syrup, or the like. On mixing them with water, the 
liquor grows milky, and the oil separates. ‘The more 
pungent oils are employed externally against paralytick 
complaints, numbness, -pains, aches, cold tumours, and in 
other cases where particular parts require to be heated 
or stimulated. The toothache is sometimes relieved by 
a drop of these almost caustick oils, received on cotton, 
and cautiously introduced into the hollow tooth. Vola- 
tile oils should be kept in small bottles, closely stopped, 
in a cool place. , 


Oxveum Junipert Communis. Oil of Juniper. 


When genuine, this oil has the flavour of the juniper 
berries, and is soluble in alcohol. It is stimulating, car- 
minative, diaphoretick, and diuretick in doses of ten or fif- 
teen drops. There is generally substituted for it in the 
shops an oil distilled from some species of turpentine 
much less grateful, which alcohol does not dissolve. 


Oveum Juniper1 Sapine., Oil of Savin. 


This plant yields more essential oil than any other does, 
two pounds affording not less than five ounces. The vir- 
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tues of the savin seem also to depend on it, as the essen- 
tial oil is said to be a powerful emmenagogue, in a dose 
from three to ten drops. In cold phlegmatick habits, it 
is undoubtedly a medicine of great service. 


Oteum Mentu@ Pireritz. Oil of Peppermint. 


This is one of the most pungent of the essential oils, 
diffusing almost as soon as taken a glowing warmth 
through the whole system, and at the same time exciting 
a peculiar sensation of coolness. In colicks, accompa- 
nied with great coldness, and in some hysterick com- 
plaints, it is of excellent service. And as a remedy in 
flatulence, anorexia, and cramps of the stomach, it has 
often afforded much relief. ‘Two or three drops are in 
general a sufficient dose. The preparation named es- 
sence of peppermint is a solution of one part of the oil in 
seven parts of alcohol, and coloured by the addition of 
grass or garden parsley. This is an agreeable and con- 
venient preparation, and is in common use as a carmina- 
tive in doses of twenty or thirty drops on sugar or in 
water. 


Ottum Pimpinetta@ Anist. Oil of Anise. 


This oil is of a light colour, and has rather an unplea- 
sant smell. It congeals even ata very moderately cold 
temperature. It has less pungency than any of the other 
essential oils, and is therefore well adapted to the pur- 
pose to which it is usually applied, that of relieving flatu- 
lence and the symptoms arising from it in children. To 
one ounce of white sugar candy, or refined sugar, add one 
hundred drops of the best oil of aniseed; having rubbed 
them together in a marble mortar, let them be well mixed 
with one ounce of spermaceti in powder. About twenty 
grains of this compound given ina little milk every three 
or four hours will be found extremely beneficial in such 
cases of convulsions in children, prior to the age of denti- 
tion, as proceed from acrid irritating humours in the first 
passages, and having been preceded by gripings, green 
stools, flatulence, and pain. 


Oxveum Lavenputa Spicm. Oil of Lavender. 


This is used principally on account of its fine flavour. 
GG 29789) 1 
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Oreum Carui. Oil of Caraway. 


This is one of the most grateful of the essential oils, 
and well adapted to act as a carminative, or to communi- 
cate an agreeable pungency, and cover the flavour of 

unpleasant remedies. va sg 


Oteum Rorismarini Orricinaris. Oil of Rosemary. 


It is sometimes used in ointments as a perfume, and if 
enters asa stimulant into the composition of the soap 
liniment. 


Oren Myrti Pimentz. Oil of Pimento. 


It is sometimes used on account of the flavour of pi- 
mento, which it possesses. : 


Oveum Menta Viripis. Oil of Spearmint. 


The flavour of this oil is similar to that of peppermint, 
rather less grateful, and not so much esteemed. It is 
sometimes useful in relieving nausea and vomiting. 


Oxeum Pureen. Oil of Pennyroyal. 
This oil may be regarded as superfluous. 


Oteum Feyicutt Duncis. Oil of Sweet Fennel. 
The flavour of this oil is similar to that of anise. 


Oteum Votatite Pint Purissimum. Purified Volatile 
Oil of Pine. Rectified Oil of Turpentine. 
Take of 
Oil of turpentine, one pound, 
Water, four pounds. 
Distil as long as any oil comes over. : 
The oil of turpentine of commerce is obtained by dis- 
tillation from what is named common turpentine, the 
juice of the pinus larix, or sometimes from the wood of - 


the tree. It appears to contain’ a small portion of resi- 
nous matter, as when distilled it leaves a little of a thick 
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residuum, and the distilled oil has been said to be more 
volatile. 

The spirit of turpentine, as this essential oil has been 
styled, is frequently taken internally asa diuretick and 
sudorifick, and it has sometimes a considerable effect 
when taken to the extent of a few drops only. It has, 
however, been given in much larger doses, especially 
when mixed with honey. Recourse has principally been 
had to such doses in cases of chronick rheumatism, par- 
ticularly in those modifications of it which are termed 
sciatica, and lumbago; but sometimes they induce bloody 
urine. Externally it is applied by friction as a stimulant 
to parts affected with cramp and rheumatism ; sometimes 
too it is used as an application to burns, or as a styptick 
to bleeding wounds. Mixed with the basilicon ointment 
it forms the celebrated application for burns recommend- 
ed by Mr. Kentish. This oil has lately been adminis- 
tered by Dr. I. Brown with complete success in the case 
of a lad aged sixteen years afilicted for six years with 
tenia. He swallowed it undiluted in a dose of one ounce, 
and once in a dose of one and half ounce, and took three 
doses in sixteen hours. It operated powerfully as a 
carthartick, and he discharged upwards of twenty feet 
of the tenia. Dr. Brown is convinced that the rectified 
oil of turpentine may be taken to the extent of two or 
three ounces with perfect safety, though he prefers half 
ounce doses at short intervals. See a confirmation of 
this practice under pinus larix, in the materia medica. 


Oveum Succini Purissimum. Purified Oil of Amber. 


Distil oil of amber in a glass retort, with six times its 
quantity of water, till two thirds of the water have passed 
into the receiver; then separate this very pure volatile 
aot the water, and keep it for use in well closed ves- 
sels. 

The rectified oil has a strong bituminous smell, and a 
pungent acrid taste. Given in a dose of ten or twelve 
drops, it heats, stimulates, and promotes the fluid secre- 
tions. Itis chiefly celebrated in hysterical disorders, and 
in deficiencies of the uterine purgations. Sometimes it 
is used externally, in liniments for weak or paralytick 
limbs and rheumatick pains. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
INFUSIONS AND DECOCTIONS. 


Inrusion is a term employed in pharmacy, to denote 
that operation in which water, on remaining for sometime 
on vegetable matter, dissolves part of it; and also'to ex- 
press the preparation which results from that operation. 
It is obvious, that infusion, understood in this sense, can 
be applied with propriety only. to those plants whose vir- 
tues depend on principles soluble in water. The strength 
of the infusion is considerably influenced by the tempera- 
ture of the fluid, hot water dissolving more of the soluble 
matter than cold; while cold water, from this circum- 
stance, frequently affords a preparation which, if weaker, 
is more grateful. From dried vegetables, the soluble 
matter is in general more easily obtained than from those 
which are recent. Infusions are always extemporaneous 
preparations, and cannot be preserved in a sound state 
for more than a few days. iy | 

By boiling vegetable substances in water, their active 
matter is more abundantly dissolved than by simple infu- 
sion. ‘The preparation thus obtained is termed a decoc- 
tion. Ina number of cases, part of the matter dissolved 
by the assistance of the high temperature separates as the 
liquor cools, especially where it is of a resinous matter ; 
in others, however, it is retained. is 

Though a large portion of matter is dissolved by the 
water in this mode of preparation, yetit cannot be always 
advantageously employed. Wherever the virtues of the 
substance subjected to it depend, in whole or in part, on 
any volatile principle, they are necessarily injured by this 
being dissipated. At the temperature of 212°, humid. 
extractive matter combines too with oxygen from the at- 
mospherick air; and perhaps at the same temperature, 
some vegetable principles suffer decomposition from the 
reaction of their constituent parts: hence many vegeta- 
bles suffer injury from boiling, even where this cannot be 
ascribed to the dissipation of their volatile parts. These 
circumstances limit considerably the application of this 
form of preparation. bia 

Decoctions are always extemporaneous preparations. 
In general, during the boiling, the air should be excluded, 
and the liquor ought to be strained while hot. 


° 
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Inrusum Cincnonaz Orricinatis. Infusion of Cin- 
' chona. 


Take of 
Bark of cinchona, in coarse powder, one ounce, 
Mucilage of gum arabick, two ounces, 
Water, one pound. 


Triturate the cinchona with the mucilage, and add the 
water during the trituration. Macerate for twenty rote’ 
hours, and decant the pure liquor. 

This is a very elegant form of exhibiting the active 
principles of the Peruvian bark, and that in which it will 
sit lightest on weak and delicate stomachs. The tritura- 
tion will promote the solution, and the addition of the mu- 
cilage will suspend the finest particles of the substance of 
the bark itself. 

This preparation is used principally in Nh te ina 
dose of two ounces occasionally. 


Inrusum Dieitaris Purrures. Infusion of Common 
Foxglove. 


Take of 
Dried leaves of common foxglove, one drachm, 
Boiling water, eight ounces, 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. 


Macerate for four hours, and filtrate. 

Infusion is the form under which Dr. Withering, who 
introduced the use of digitalis in dropsy, recommended 
it to be given. The dose is half an ounce, taken twice a 
day, and gradually increased till the effects of the remedy 
appear. The spirit of cinnamon is added to improve its 
. flavour, and to counteract its sedative effects. 


Inrusum Gentian& Compositum. Compound Infusion 
of Gentian. Bitter Infusion. 


pele of 
Root of gentian sliced, half an ounce, 
Rind of Seville oranges dried and bruised, one 
drachm, 
Coriander seeds bruised, half a drachm, 
Diluted alcohol, four ounces, 
Water, one pound. 
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First pour on the alcohol, and three hours after add the: 
water; then macerate without heat for twelve hours, and 
strain. ~ 

This infusion is an extremely good bitter, and is of 
great service in dyspepsia, and in all cases where bitters 
in general are necessary. It strengthens the stomach, 
and increases the appetite ; besides acting as a tonick on 
the other parts of the body, and on the vascular system. 
The alcohol is a useful addition, both in promoting the 
extraction of the virtues of all the ingredients, and in 
preserving the infusion longer from spoiling. Its dose is 
two ounces occasionally. 


Inrusum Mimos@ Catecuu. Infusion of Catechu. Ja- 
ponick Infusion. 


~ Take of 
Extract of catechu in powder, two drachms and 
a half, 
Bark of cinnamon bruised, half a drachm, 
Boiling water, seven ounces, 
Simple syrup, one ounce. 


Macerate the extract and cinnamon in the hot water, 
in a covered vessel, for two hours; then strain it and add 
the syrup. 

The extract of catechu is completely soluble in water. 
This preparation, therefore, formerly called Japonick in- 
fusion, possesses all its virtues uninjured, and rendered” 
more grateful by the addition of the cinnamon. It isa 
powerful astringent solution. Its principal use is in 
diarrheea. Dose one ounce every third or fourth hour. 


Inrusum Rue: Parmati. Infusion of Rhubarb. 


Take of | 
Root of rhubarb, bruised, half an ounce, 


Boiling water, eight ounces, 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. 


Macerate the rhubarb in a close vessel with the water 
for twelve hours; then, having added the spirit, strain the 
liquor. wt | 

This appears to be one of the best preparations of rhu- . 
barb, when designed as a purgative ; water extracting its 
virtue more effectually than either vinous or spirituous 
menstrua. The infusion of rhubarb is supposed to have 
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more of the purgative than of the astringent power. It is 
accordingly used as a mild cathartick. Dose two ounces. 


Inrusum Rosa# Gauuica. Infusion of Roses: Formerly 
Tincture of Roses. ; 


Take of 
Petals of red roses, dried, two ounces, 
Boiling water, five pounds, | 
Sulphurick acid, one drachm, 
Double refined sugar, two ounces. 


Macerate the petals with the boiling water in an earthen 
vessel, which is not glazed with lead, for four hours ; then 
having poured on the acid, strain the liquor and add the 
sugar. 1% oh 

The rose leaves have very little effect, except in giving 
the mixture an elegant red colour. Its sub-acid and 
astringent virtues depend entirely on the sulphurick acid. 
Altogether, however, it is an elegant medicine, and forms 

» avery grateful addition to juleps in heemorrhagies, and 
in all cases which. require mild coolers and sub-astrin- 
gents. It is sometimes taken with boluses or electuaries 
of the bark, and likewise makes a good gargle in cases of 
cynanche. 


Inrusum TamarinpI ET Senna. Infusion of Tarnarinds 
and Senna. 


Take of 
Preserved tamarinds, one ounce, 

Leaves of senna, one drachm, 

Coriander seeds bruised, half a drachm, 
- Brown sugar, half an ounce, 

Boiling water, eight ounces. 


Macerate them for four hours, occasionally agitating 
them in a close earthen vessel, not glazed with lead, and 
strain the liquor. 


It may also be made with double, triple, &c. the quan- 
tity of senna. 

This combination affords a very pleasant purgative, 
mild in its operation. The whole quantity may be taken 
at intervals as adose. The taste of the senna is well 
covered by the aromatick, sugar, and by the acidity of the 
tamarinds. It is excellently suited for delicate stomachs, 


and inflammatory diseases. Ginger may be used instead 
of coriander seeds. | 
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Decoctum Attnzs Orricinatis. Decoction of Marsh- 
Mallow. 


Take of , 
Root of marsh-mallow, dried and bruised, four 
ounces, 
Raisins stoned, two ounces, 
Water, seven pounds. 


Boil to five pounds ; place apart the strained liquor till 
the feces have subsided, then pour off the clear liquor. 

Marsh-mallow roots contain nothing soluble in water, 
except mucilage, which is very abundant in them.. This 
decoction is therefore to be considered merely as an emol- 
lient, rendered more pleasant by the acidulous sweetness 
of the raisins. | 


Decoctum Cincnona Orricinatis. Decoction of Cin- 
chona. | 


Take of | | 
Bark of cinchona in powder, one ounce, 
Water, a pound and a half. 


Boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, and strain the 
liquor while hot. 

Peruvian bark readily yields its active principles to 
the action of boiling water, and in greater quantity than 
cold water is capable of retaining dissolved ; therefore, 
when a saturated decoction cools, it becomes turbid, and 
there is always a deposition of a yellowish or reddish 
powder; while the supernatant liquor is reduced to the 
strength of a saturated cold infusion. Decoction, there- 
fore, presents us with an-easy means of obtaining imme- 
diately an active preparation of cinchona bark, and one of 
greater strength than a cold or even a warm infusion, pro- 
vided it be drunk while tepid, and before it forms any de- 
position, or if the precipitate be diffused by agitation, af- 
ter it is formed: : 

Formerly it was supposed that the strength of a decoc- 
tion of cinchona bark, and similar substances, was in- 
creased by continuing the boiling for a great length of 
time, but this is now known to bea mistake; and, in- 
deed, after a certain time, the decoction becomes weaker 
instead of stronger, because water at different tempera- 


} ~ 
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tures is capable of dissolving only a determinate propor- 
tion of their active principles ; and, therefore, as soon as 
it is saturated, any further decoction is unnecessary. 
But moreover, these principles, when dissolved in water, 
are liable to be decomposed and become inert, by the ab- 
sorption of atmospherick oxygen; and their decomposition 
is increased by increase of temperature; and as boiling 
constantly presents new surfaces to the action of the air, 
it is evidently hurtful when protracted longer than what is 
just necessary to saturate the water. Ten minutes is sup- 
posed by the colleges to be sufficient for that purpose. . 
This decoction is given in general when bark in conside- 
rable doses is requisite, and where the powder does not 
remain on the stomach. ‘The dose is two ounces repeat- 
ed occasionally. | 


Decoctum Daprunes Mezerei.~ Decoction of Mezereon. 


Take of 
Bark of the root of mezereon, two drachms, 
Root of liquorice bruised, half an ounce, 
Water, three pounds. 


Boil with a gentle heat to two pounds, and strain. 

The use of the liquorice is to cover the pungency of 
the mezereon. The decoction is given in a dose of six 
or eight ounces, three or four times a day, in the cases 
in which mezereon is employed, principally in the secon- 
dary symptoms of syphilis, and in rheumatick affections. 
It operates chiefly by perspiration. 


Decoetum Guaiaci Compositum. Compound Decoction 
of Guaiacum. Decoction of the Woods. 


Take of 
Raspings of the wood of guaiacum, three ounces, 
Raisins, two ounces, | 
Root of sassafras sliced, 
Root of liquorice bruised, each one ounce, 
Water, ten pounds. | 


Boil the guaiacum and raisins with the water, over a 
gentle fire, to the consumption of one half ; adding towards 
the end the sassafras and liquorice. Strain the liquor 
without expression. | 

oY A 
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-'This decoction is of use in some rheumatick and cuta+: 
neous affections. It'may be taken by itself, to the quan- 
lity of a quarter of a pint, two or three times a day, or 
_ used as an assistant in a course of mercurial or antimo- 
nial alteratives; the patient, in either case, keeping warm, 
in order to promote the operation of the medicine. 


Decoctum Horpgr Disticur. Decoction of Barley. 


Take of 
Pearl barley, two ounces, 
Water, five pounds. | | 


First wash the barley from the mealy matter that ad- 
heres to it, with some cold water ; ‘then boil it a little with 
about half a pound of water, to extract the colouring mat- 
ter. Throw this away, and put the barley thus purified 
into five pounds of boiling water; which is to be boiled 
down to one half, and strained. 

This decoction is to be used freely, as a diluting drink 
in febrile and other acate disorders. However trivial 
medicines of this class may appear to be, they are of 
greater importance in the cure of acute diseases than 
many more elaborate preparations. 


Decoctum PotyeaLaz Senecm. Decoction of Seneka. 


Take of 
Root of seneka, one ounce, 
Water, two pounds. 


Boil to sixteen ounces and strain. 

The virtues of this decoction will be easily understood 
from those of the root from which it is prepared. The 
dose in ‘hydropick cases, and rheumatick or arthritick 
complaints, is two ounces, three or four times a day, ac- 
cording to its effect. It is given also as an expectorant 
in pneumonia, and as a stimulant in croup. 


Decoctum Smitacis SARSAPARILLA. Decoction of Sarsa- 
parila. ! 
Take of 
| Root of sarsaparilla sliced, six ounces, 
Water, eight pounds. 
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Macerate for two hours with a heat of about 195°; then 
take out the root and bruise it; return the bruised root 
to the liquor, and again macerate it for two hours. Then 

_the liquor being boiled to the measure of four pints, press. 
it out and strain. of 

Under this form sarsaparilla has been given in the se- 
condary symptoms of syphilis. It is indeed a very doubt- 
ful remedy, and its diaphoretick effects are probably 
owing to its being drunk warm. It is totally incapable of 
curing syphilis ; but by some it is thought useful in the 
sequele of that disease. | | 


CHAPTER X. 
EMULSIONS AND MUCILAGES. 


Emutsions are preparations in which the expressed oil 

of seeds or kernels is suspended in water by the medium 
of the mucilage, and perhaps also of the fecula which 
the seeds contain. They are always opaque and milky : 
as the oil is merely diffused through the water, it gradual- 
ly collects and rises to the surface; and owing to the ve- 
getable matter dissolved in the liquor, they are also liable. 
to become sour. They likewise suffer decomposition 
from vinous spirits or acids. 


Emvutsio Amyepat1 Communts. Emulsion of Almonds. 
Almond Milk. ) 


Take of | : 
Sweet almonds blanched, one ounce, 
Water, two pounds and a half. 


Beat the almonds very thoroughly in a stone mortar, 
nese pouring on them the water; then strain off the 
iquor. 
_ This is used merely as a demulcent in catarrh and go- 
norrhoea, or to obviate strangury during the application 
ef a blister, being drunk ad libitum. 
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Emutsio Campuorata. Emulsion of Camphor. 


Take of 
Camphor, one scruple, 
Sweet almonds blanched, two ie dicts 
Double refined sugar, one drachm, 
Water, six ounces. 


This is to be made in the same manner as the almond 
emulsion. 

Camphor is less apt to induce nausea when given in 
liquid than when in a solid form; and this is one of the 
best forms of preparation. Its dose is two ounces. 


Emutsio Ammoniaci. Emulsion of Ammoniacum. 
Ammoniacum Milk. 


Take of 
Ammoniacum, two drachms, 
Water, eight ounces. 


Rob the gum-resin with the water, gradually poured on, 
until it become an emulsion. 

- Inthis mixture the resin and oily matter are suspended 
in the water by the medium of the gum, and a milky like 
fluid formed, from which the resin gradually subsides. It 
is given as an expectorant, in a dose from half an ounce 
to an ounce at a time. 


Mistura Carponatis Catcis. Mixture of Carbonate of 
Lime. Chalk Mixture. 


Take of 
Prepared carbonate of lime, one ounce, 
Double refined sugar, half an ounce, 
Mucilage of gum arabick, two ounces. 


Triturate together, and then gradually add of 


Water, two pounds and a half, 
Spirit of cinnamon, two ounces. 


Mix them. 

This is a very elegant form of exhibiting chalk, and is 
a useful remedy in diseases arising from, or accompanied 
with acidity in the prime viz. It is frequently employed 
in diarrhoea proceeding from that cause. The mucilage 
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not only serves to keep the chalk uniformly diffused, but 
also improves its virtues. The dose of this medicine re- 
quires no nicety. It may be taken to the extent of a 
pound or two in the course of a day. 


Mocitaco Amyti. Mucilage of Starch. 


Take of 
Starch, half an ounce, \ 
Water, one pound. | 

Triturate the starch, gradually adding the water; then — 
boil them a little. : 

The mucilage thus formed is very useful in those cases 
where a glutinous substance is required. It is often suc- 
cessfully employed with opium, as a clyster, in diarrhcea 
depending on acrimony in the intestines. 


Mucitaeo Astrracati Tracacantna. Mucilage of Gum 
Tragacanth. 


Take of 
Gum tragacanth in powder, one ounce, 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 


Macerate twenty-four hours; then triturate them care- 
fully, that the gum may be dissolved, and press the mu- 
cilage through linen cloth. 

Gum tragacanth is difficultly soluble in water. When 
macerated in it, it swells, but does not dissolve. To ef- 
fect the solution it must be beaten into a paste with some 
of the water; and the rest of the water must be added 
gradually, and incorporated with the-paste by beating 
them together. It is used principally in making troches. 


Mucitaco Mimosa Ninotica. Mucilage of Gum Arabick. 


Take of 
Gum arabick in powder, one part, 
Boiling water, two parts. 


Digest with frequent agitation, until the gum be dis- 
solved ; then press the mucilage through linen. 

This is the mucilage that is usually employed for phar- 
maceutick purposes ; such as suspending substances in- 
soluble in water, rendering oils miscible with watery li- 
quors, &c. It is also much used for properties peculiar 
to those substances of its own class; and of all the gums, 
this seems to be the purest. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SYRUPS. 

Syrups are solutions of sugar in water, either pure, or 
containing other substances dissolved. They are seldom 
active medicines, but are principally designed to render 
others pleasant. The proportion of sugar with which 
they are generally made, is about two parts to one of 
fluid. 


Syrupus SIMPLEX. 


Take of 


Double refined sugar, fifteen parts, 
Water, eight parts. 


Simple Syrup. 


Let the sugar be dissolved in the water by a gentle 
heat, and boiled a little, so as to form a syrup. 
This solution of sugar is used merely to communicate 


sweetness of taste. It is more convenient in extempora- 
neous prescription than sugar undissolved. 


Syrurus AttHe&® Orricinatis. Syrup of Marsh-Mallow. 
Take of 


Fresh roots of marsh-mallow sliced, one pound 
Water, ten pounds, 
Double refined sugar, four pounds. 


Boil the water with the roots to the consumption of one 
half, and strain the liquor, strongly expressing it. Suffer 
the strained liquor to rest till the feces have subsided ; 
and to the depurated liquor add the sugar ; then boil so 
as to make a syrup. 

This is merely a mucilaginous syrup, and is chiefly 
used in nephritick cases for sweetening emollient decoc- 
tions, and in coughs produced by irritation. 


Gs Sia Amomi ZINGIBERIS. 


~ Take of 


Roots of ginger bruised, three ounces, 
Boiling water, four pounds, 


Double refined sugar, seven pounds and a half. 


Syrup of Ginger. 
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» ‘Macerate the ginger in the water in a close vessel, for ° 
twenty-four hours; then to the liquor strained, add the 
sugar'in powder, so as to make a syrup. 

» This is an agreeable and moderately aromatick syrup, 
impregnated with the flavour and virtues of the ginger. 


Syrupus Cirri Aurantit. Syrup of Orange Peel. 


Take of - 
The fresh outer rind of Seville oranges, six ounces, 
Boiling water, three pounds, 
Double refined sugar, four pounds. 


Macerate the rind in the water for twelve hours; then 
add to the filtrated liquor the sugar in powder, and apply 
a gentle heat, so as to form a syrup. 

This syrup is a very elegant and agreeable one, possess- 
ing a great share of the fine flavour of the orange peel. 


Syrupus Cirri Mepicx. Syrup of Lemons. Syrup of 
Lemon Juice. 


\ 


Take of 
Juice of lemons, suffered to stand till the feces have 
subsided, and afterwards strained, three parts, 
Double refined sugar, five parts. 


Dissolve the sugar in the juice, so as to make a syrup. 
This pleasant syrup is used to sweeten and acidulate 
mixtures, especially those of the mucilaginous kind. 


Syrurus Papaveris Somnirert. Syrup of White, Pop- 
| pies. Diacodium. 
Take of 
Capsules of white poppy dried, and freed from 
the seeds, two pounds, 
Boiling water, thirty pounds, 
Double refined sugar, four pounds. 


Macerate the sliced capsules in the water for twelve 
hours; next boil till only one third part of the liquor re- 
main; then strain it by expressing it strongly. Boil the 
strained liquor to the consumption of one half, and strain 


again. Lastly, add the sugar, and boil a little, so as to 
form a syrup. : 
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This syrup, impregnated with the opiate matter of the 
poppy heads, is given to children in doses of two or 
- three drachms, to adults, from half an ounce to an ounce, 
for easing pain, procuring rest, and answering the other 
intentions of mild opiates. It is uncertain in its strength. 


Syrupus Ruamnr Caruartici. Syrup of Buckthorn. 


Take of ok 
Juice of ripe buckthorn berries depurated, two 
parts, 
Double refined sugar, one part. 


Boil them so as to form a syrup. | 

This preparation, in doses of three or four spoonfuls, 
operates as a brisk cathartick. The principal inconve- 
niences attending it are, being very unpleasant, and occa- 
sioning a thirst and dryness of the mouth and fauces, and 
sometimes violent gripes: these effects may be prevented 
by drinking liberally of water gruel, or other warm li- 


quors, during the operation. 


Syrurus Rosm DamascEns. Syrup of Damask Roses. 


Take of tO" 
Fresh petals of the damask rose, one pound, 


Boiling water, four pounds, 
Double refined sugar, three pounds. 


: 


Macerate the roses in the water for a night; then to the 
liquor strained and freed from the dregs, add the sugar; 
boil them into a syrup. 

This syrup isa very mild purgative, and as such, is 
given to children in a dose of two or three tea spoonfuls. 


Syrupus Rosm Gaurics. Syrup of Red Roses. 


Take of 
Dried petals of red roses, seven ounces, 


Double refined sugar, six pounds, 
Boiling water, five pounds. 


Macerate the roses in the water for twelve hours, then 
boil them a little and strain the liquor ; add to it the sugar, 
and boil them again for a little, so as to form a syrup. 

In this preparation the slight astringency of the red 
rose is supposed to be preserved; and where a syrup 
having this quality is indicated, this is generally preferred. 
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_ Syrupus Scittm Manitina, Syrup of Squils. 


Take of 
Acetous acid with squills, two pounds, 
Double refined sugar in powder, three pounds 
and a half. . 


Dissolve the sugar with a gentle heat, so as to form a 
syrup. | 

This is an active remedy, and is the form under which 
squill is generally given as an expectorant. 

Its dose is one or two drachms. It is also given to chil- 
dren as an emetick, especially in pertussis. 


“Syrupus Scitt# Compositus. Vulgo Hive Syrup. 
(From Coxe’s Dispensatory.) 


‘* Take of 
Seneca root bruised, 
Squills, dried and bruised, of each half a pound, 
Water, eight pounds. 


“ Boil together over a slow fire, till the water is half con- 
sumed, strain off the liquor, and. then add of strained ho- 
ney, four pounds. : 

‘‘ Boil the honey and the strained liquor to six pounds, 
or to the consistence of a syrup, and add to every pound 
of this syrup sixteen grains of tartar emetick ; that is, one 

rain to the ounce. ) 

«The dose varies from ten drops to one or more tea- 
spoons full every quarter, half, or one hour, according to 
the age of the patient, or the violence of the disease. It 
operates by purging, vomiting, and sweat. 

*«‘ Any quantity may be made ata time, using the ingre- 
dients in the above proportions. 

“From the misfortune of having all my children, five in 
number, from their birth, subject to attacks of trachitis or 
the hives, I found it very necessary to turn my particular 
attention to that disease. All the common remedies, as 
syrup of squills, decoction of seneka, &c. &c. have been 
found of little advantage ; at length I fell upon the plan 
of combining the virtues of the remedies most celebrated, 
into the form of a syrup, which I denominated hive syrup. 
As I have been frequently asked for it, by those who have 
in their famiJies experienced its efficacy, I have here given 

68 
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the receipt, which will enable every one ata trifling ex- 
pense to prepare it for themselves as a domestick medi- 
cine. It is far superiour to every other form of hive syrup 
I have ever tried, and is equally superiour to them in com- 
mon colds, hooping cough, and those other complaints for 
which syrup of squills, &c. are so constantly employed. 
I may add, that as it sometimes ferments in the hot months, 
all that is necessary, is merely to boil it down a little, 
which prevents the continuance of the fermentative pro- 
cess, without diminishing the efficacy of the remedy.” 


SYRUPUS TouvirerRz penae Syrup of Balsam of Tolu. 
Balsamick Syrup. 


Take of 
Simple syrup, two pounds, 
Tincture of balsam of tolu, one ounce. 


With the syrup recently prepared, and when it has al- 
most grown cold, after it has been removed from the fire, 
gradually mix the tincture, with constant agitation. 

This syrup can be valued only on account of the agree- 
able flavour of the balsam with which it is moderately 
impregnated. 


Syrupus Viorz Oporatas. Syrup of Violets. 


Take of 7 
Flowers of fresh violets, one pound, 

Boiling water, four pounds, 

Double refined sugar, seven pounds and a half. 


Macerate the violets in the water for twenty- -four hours 
in a glass or a glazed earthen vessel, close covered; then 
strain without expression, and to the strained liquor add 
the sugar, powdered, and make into a syrup. 

This syrup is a very gentle laxative, and as such is 
given to infants in a dose of one or two tea spoonfuls. 

It is apt to lose, in keeping, the elegant blue colour, for 
which it is chiefly valued. 

When pure it forms an excellent test of the presence of 
acids and alkalis; the former changing it to a. red, the 
Jatter to a green colour. It is obvious that a prescriber 
would be deceived if he should expect to give any blue 
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tinge to acidulated or alkalized juleps or mixtures, by the 
addition of the blue syrup. 


7 SSS 
\ 


—— 


CHAPTER XII. 


MEDICATED VINEGARS. 


Vineear is capable of dissolving several of the princi- 
ples of vegetables. | It frequently, however, alters their 
powers, or does not coincide with them invirtue. There 
are, therefore, few medicated vinegars in use. 


Acetum AROMATICUM. Aromatick Acetous Acid. Aro- 
matick Vinegar. 


Take of 
Tops of rosemary dried, 
Leaves of sage dried, each four ounces, 
Flowers of lavender dried, two ounces, 
Cloves in coarse powder, two drachms, 
Distilled acetous acid, eight pounds. 


- Macerate for seven days, express the liquor and filtrate 
through paper. 

From the impregnation of the vinegar with the flavour 
of these aromatick vegetables, it becomes a grateful per- 
fume, to which purpose chiefly this preparation is applied. 


Acetum Scitt@ Maritima. Acetous Acid with Squills. 
Squill Vinegar. 


Take of 
Dried root of squills, two ounces, 
Distilled acetous acid, two pounds and a half, 
Alcohol, three ounces. 


~ Macerate the squills with the acetous acid for seven 
days ; then press out the liquor, to which add the alcohol ; 
and when the feces have subsided, pour off the clear 
liquor. | 3 

A preparation similar to that formerly kept under the 
name of oxymel of squills, may be made by mixing ex- 
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temporaneously any quantity of honey with the above 
preparation. rT | , 

Vinegar is the proper menstruum of squill; and this 
preparation possesses all its powers unimpaired. Itis a 
very powerful stimulant; and hence it is frequently used, 
with great success, as a diuretick and expectorant. The 
dose is from a drachm to half an ounce; where crudities 
abound in the first passages, it may be given at first in a 
larger dose, to evacuate them by vomiting. It is most 
conveniently exhibited along with cinnamon, or other 
agreeable aromatick waters which prevent the nausea it 
would otherwise, evemin small doses, be apt to occasion. 


Acipum AcEeTosum CAMPHORATUM. Camphorated Acetous 
Acid. 


Take of 
Strong acetous acid, six ounces, 
Camphor, half an ounce. 


Reduce the camphor to powder, by triturating it with 
a little alcohol ; then add it to the acid, in which it should 
be dissolved. | 

This solution is a powerful analeptick remedy. Its va- 
pour snuffed up the nostrils, which is the only method of 
using it, is one of the most pungent stimuli we possess. 
It is so extremely. volatile, that it cannot be preserved 
without excluding it from the contact of the air; and it 
is so powerful a menstruum, that it corrodes cork, and 
almost all common metals, exeept gold. It should there- 
fore be kept in glass phials, with ground glass stoppers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TINCTURES. 


Tinctures are solutions of vegetable, animal, and 
sometimes of mineral substances, in spirituous liquors. 
The solvent may be either pure alcohol, diluted alcohol, 
or alcohol impregnated with ammonia or ether. They 
generally contain the virtues of the substances dissolved, 
in a concentrated state, though sometimes altered, or lost 
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in those of the menstruum. They are little liable to de- 
composition, and this gives them a superiority over those 
preparations in which the solvent power of water is em- 
ployed. Alcohol is the solvent of a number of the imme- 
diate principles of vegetables ; of resin, camphor, essential 
oil, and extract ; and hence is capable of extracting the 
virtues of many important remedies.. Tinctures made 
with it are in general decomposed on the addition of wa- 
tery liquors. 

Diluted alcohol, or proof spirit, is a still more general 
solvent ; asthe water it contains dissolves several princi- 
ples which are not soluble in pure alcohol.: Itis therefore 
more generally employed. Alcohol, impregnated with 
ammonia, or ether, is employed in forming tinctures only 
of a few substances, whose operations are supposed to he 
promoted by these agents. 


Tinctura Atéges Socotorimz. Tincture of Socotorine 
Aloes. 


Take of 
Socotorine aloes in powder, half an ounce, 
Extract of liquorice, an ounce and a half, 
Alcohol, four ounces, 
Water, one pound. 


Digest for seven days in a closed vessel, with a gentle 
heat and frequent agitation ; and when the feces have sub- " 
sided, decant the tincture. 

_ These directions are to be observed in preparing all 
tinctures. , 

In this simple tincture, all the active parts of the aloes 
are suspended in the menstruum. The extract of liquo- 
rice serves both to promote the suspension and to cover 
the taste of the aloes ; and in those cases where we wish 
for the operation of the aloes alone, this is perhaps one 
of the best formulz under which it can be exhibited in a 
fluid state. About an ounce may be taken for a dose. 


Tinctura Auozs er Myrana. Tincture of Aloes and 

Myrrh. . Elixir Proprietatis. 

Take of vehi the \ 
Myrrh in powder, two ounces, 


Alcohol, one pound and a half, 
Water, half a pound. 
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Mix the alcohol with the water, then add the myrrh ; 
digest for four days; and lastly add of: 


Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Saffron sliced, each two ounces. 


Digest again for three cere and pour off the tincture 
from the sediment. 

This may be considered as were the elixir proprietatis 
of Paracelsus, improved with regard to the manner of 
preparation. It has long been in repute as a warm 
stimulant and aperient. It strengthens the stomach and 
other viscera, cleanses the first passages from tenacious 
phlegm, and promotes the natural secretions in general. 
Its continued use has frequently done much service in 
cachectick and icterick cases, uterine obstructions, and 
_ other similar disorders ; particularly in cold, pale, phleg- 
matick habits. The dose may be from one drachm -to 
two, twice ina day. This preparation is rendered more 
pleasant and efficacious by age. 


Tinctura Amomi Repentis. Tincture of Cardamom. 


Take of 
Lesser cardamom seeds bruised, four ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half, 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

Tincture of cardamom has been in use for a conside- 
rable time. It is a pleasant warm cordial, and may be 
taken, along with a proper vehicle, in doses of from a 
drachm to a spoonful or two. - 


Tinetura ArisTococuim SEeRPENTARIAZ. Tincture of 
Virginian Snakeroot. 


Take of 
Root of Virginian snakeroot bruised, three 
ounces, 
Cochineal in powder, one drachm, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This tincture, which contains the whole virtues of the 
root, may be taken to the quantity of a spoonful or more 
every five or six hours; and to this extent it often ope- 
rates as a useful diaphoretick. 
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Tinctura Freruta Ass& Fativa. ~ Tincture of Assa 
Fetida. Fetid Tincture. 


Take of 
Gum-resin of assa foetida, four ounces, 
Alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This tincture possesses the virtues of the assa fcetida 
itself; and may be given in doses of from ten drops to 
fifty or sixty as a remedy in hysteria. 


Tinctura Benzoin Composita. Compound Tincture of 
Benzoin. Traumatick Balsam. 


Take of 
Benzoin in powder, three ounees, 
Peruvian balsam, two ounces, 
Hepatick aloes in powder, half an ounce, 
Alcohol, two pounds. — 


Digest with a gentle heat for seven days, and filtrate 
through paper. — 

This preparation may be considered as an elegant sim- 
plification of some very complicated compositions, which 
were celebrated under different names; such as Wade’s 
balsam, Friar’s balsam, Jesuit’s drops, &c. ‘These, in 
general consisted of a confused farrago of discordant sub- 
stances. ‘They, however, derived considerable activity 
from the benzoin and aloes; and every thing to be ex- 
pected from them, may readily be obtained from the pre- 
sent formula. . | . 

The compound tincture of benzoin, has been highly re- 
commended, externally, for cleansing and healing wounds 
and ulcers, for discussing old tumours, allaying gouty, 
rheumatick, and other old pains and aches; and likewise 
internally for warming and strengthening the stomach 
and intestines, expelling flatulences, and relieving colick 
complaints. Its dose is from thirty to sixty drops. In 
modern practice it is much less used than formerly. 


Tivcrura Campnora. Tincture of Camphor. Elixir of 
Camphor. 


/Take of Camphor, one ounce, 
Alcohol, one pound. 
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Mix them together, that the camphor may be dissolved. 
» It may also be made with a double or triple proportion 
of camphor. | ' 

This solution of camphor is only employed externally, 
against rheumatick pains, paralytick numbnesses, for dis- 
cussing tumours, preventing gangrenes, or restraining 
their progress. _ Bruises and strains are also relieved by 
this application by way of friction to the part... 


* 
 Tinctura Exveutueriz. Tincture of Cascarilla. 


Take of 
Bark of cascarilla in powder, four ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds. 


Digest with a gentle heat for eight days, and filtrate. 

This tincture may be employed to answer most of 
those purposes for which the bark itself is recommended ; 
but in the cure of intermittents, it in general requires to 
be exhibited in substance. 


Tinctura Aneustur&. Tincture of Angustura. 


Take of 
Bark of angustura in powder, four ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds. , 


Digest with a gentle heat for eight days, and filtrate. 
In cases of dyspepsia this tincture has been found ser- 
viceable in doses of one ortwo drachms. | ? 


Tincrura Senna Composita. Compound Tincture of 
Senna. Elixir of Health. 


Take of 
' Leaves of senna, three ounces, 

Root of jalap bruised, one ounce, 

Coriander seeds, 

Caraway seeds, each bruised, half an ounce, 
Lesser cardamom seeds bruised, two drachms, 
Diluted alcohol, three pounds and a half... 


Digest for seven days, and to the liquor filtrated through 
paper add of 


Double refined sugar, four ounces. 
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This tincture is in very common use as a carminative 
and cathartick, by those especially who have accustomed 
themselves to the use of spirituous liquors; it oftentimes 
relieves flatulent complaints and colicks, where the com- 
mon cordials have little effect. Dose from one to two 
ounces, | 


Tinctura Castore1. Tincture of Castor. 


Take of 
Russian castor in powder, an ounce and a half, 
Alcohol, one pound. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This is a feeble remedy, given sometimes as an’ an- 
tispasmodick, in a dose of from half a drachm to a 
drachm. . 


Tinctura Cincnona Orricinatis. Tincture of Cin- 
chona. ‘Tincture of Bark. 


Take of 
Red bark of cinchona in powder, six ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

The active matter of bark is entirely extracted by dilut- 
ed alcohol; but the powers of the menstruum itselfdo not 
allow of the use of bark under this form, where large doses 
of the remedy are necessary. It is used in dyspepsia, 
occasionally, in a dose of two drachms. | 


Tinctura Cincnona Composita. Compound Tincture 
of Cinchona. Huxham’s Tincture. 


Take of 
_ Red bark of cinchona in powder, two ounces, 

External rind of Seviile oranges dried, one ounce 
and a half, : 

Root of Virginian snakeroot bruised, three 
drachms, 

Saffron, one drachm, 

Cochineal in powder, two scruples, 

Diluted alcohol, twenty ounces. 


Digest for fourteen days, and filtrate. — 
69 
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This has been for a considerable time celebrated under 
the title of Huxham’s Tincture of Bark. 

As a corroborant and stomachick, it is given in doses 
of two or three drachms; but when employed for the 
cure of intermittents, it must be taken to a greater ex- 
tent. It is more grateful than the simple tincture, and 
in dyspeptick affections, it proves a pleasant and effi- 


cacious remedy. ms 
® 
Tinetura Cotomsa. Tincture of Colomba. 
Take of | 
Colomba root in powder, two ounces and a 


half, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This is used merely as a bitter tincture in dyspepsia, 
ina dose of three or four drachms. IJt may be advanta- 
geously employed against bilious vomitings, and those 
different stomach ailments, in which the colomba has been 
found useful; but where there does not occur some objec- 
tion to its use in substance, that form is in general pre- 
ferable to the tincture. 


Tincrura Convotvuni Javapz. Tincture of Jalap. 


Take of 
Root of jalap in powder, four ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, fifteen ounces. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

The activity of jalap resides in its resin, which in this 
preparation is extracted along with a portion of mucilage. 

The tincture may be given as a cathartick, in a dose of 
four or six drachms. 


Tinctura Croci Sativa. Tincture of Saffron. 


Take of 
English saffron sliced, one ounce, 
Diluted alcohol, fifteen ounces. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 
This tincture is to be valued only for its colour. 


- 
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Tinetura Dieiranis Purrurem. Tincture of Common 
Foxglove. 


Take of 
Dried leaves of common foxglove, one ounce, 
Diluted alcohol, eight ounces. 


* 

Digest fon seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This is a very active preparation; it is the one in 
which the virtues of digitalis are longest preserved unin- 
jured, and appears to be the best’ form under which that 
remedy can be exhibited, to obtain its narcotick effects. 

Its dose is ten drops, which, according to the general 
rules observed in the administration of digitalis, is to be 
gradually increased. It has been chiefly used to diminish 
the force of the circulation of the blood in hemoptysis, 
and often with remarkable success. It is in this form 
that digitalis is generally exhibited for the cure of 
phthisis pulmonalis. The chief advocates for this reme- 
dy in England are undoubtedly men of eminence in their 
profession, some of whom were on its first introduction 
so extremely sanguine as to imagine that it approximates 
toa specifick ; although such expectations cannot be fully 
realized, it is evidently a remedy of great efficacy, some- 
times effecting a radical cure, and seldom failing to alle- 
viate the most distressing symptoms attending that fatal 
disease. The attestations and facts adduced in its favour 
are sufficient to encourage the most persevering trials in 
every case of incipient phthisis pulmonalis. 


Tinctura Gentiane Composita. Compound Tincture 
of Gentian. Stomachick Elixir. 


Take of 
Root of gentian sliced and bruised, two ounces, 
Rind of Seville oranges dried and bruised, one 
ounce, 
Bark of canella alba bruised, half an ounce, 
Powder of cochineal, half a drachm, _ 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This is a very elegant spirituous bitter, formerly called 
stomachick elizir. ‘The aromaticks are here very com- 
modious ingredients, as in this spirituous menstruum 
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they are free from the inconvenience with which they 
are attended in other liquors, of diminishing their trans- 
parency. | : 

This tincture is employed in dyspepsia, in a dose of 
two or three drachms given occasionally. 


Tinctura Guasact Orricinauis. Zincture of Guaia- 
Cun. 


Take of 


Gum-resin of officinal guaiacum in powder, one 
pound, ! 
_ Alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

What is called gum guaiack is in fact a resin, and per- 
fectly soluble in alcohol. This solution is a powerful 
stimulating sudorifick, and may be given in doses of about 
half an ounce in rheumatick and arthritick cases. 


Tinctura Hexiepori Niert. Tincture of Black Hel- 
lebore. 


Take of 


Root of black hellebore bruised, four ounces, 
Cochineal in powder, half a drachm, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest seven days, and filtrate through paper... 

This is perhaps the best preparation of hellebore, when 
designed for an alterative, the menstruum here employed 
extracting the whole of its virtues. It has been found by 
experience particularly serviceable in uterine obstruc- 
tions. In sanguine constitutions, where chalybeates are 
hurtful, it has been said that it seldom fails of exciting 
the menstrual evacuations, and removing the ill conse- 
quences of their suppression. A tea spoonful of the 
tincture may be taken twice a day in warm water, or 
some other convenient vehicle. 


Tinctura Hyosciami Niert. Tincture of Black Hen- 
bane. 
Take of 


Leaves of black henbane dried, one ounce, 
Diluted alcohol, eight ounces. 
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Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This tincture, although not yet come into general use, 
is a valuable anodyne, and in many cases may be substi- 
tuted with advantage for the tincture of opium, especially 
where the latter produces obstinate constipation; or, in- 
stead of its usual soporifick and sedative effects, it causes 
uneasiness, restlessness, and universal irritation. Its dose 
is from a scruple toa drachm. 


Tinctura Kino. T'incture of Kino. 


Take of 
Kino in powder, two ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, a pound and a half. 


Digest seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This is certainly a very astringent tincture, and will 
be found an excellent medicine in obstinate diarrhoea 
and in lienteria. The dose is from half a drachm to a 
drachm. 


Tinctura Lauri Cinnamomi. Tincture of Cinnamon. 


Take of 
Bark of cinnamon bruised, three ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days and filtrate through paper. 
This is used merely as an aromatick and cordial, in 
doses from one drachm to three. 


Tinctura Cinnamomt Composita. Compound Tincture 
of Cinnamon. Aromatick Tincture.* 


Take of 
Bark of cinnamon, . 
Lesser cardamom seeds, each bruised, one ounce, 
Long pepper in powder, two drachms, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half, 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 
In this formula, the Dublin and London colleges dimi- 
nish the quantity of cardamom seeds, and substitute ginger. 


_ * Substitute. Aromatick Tinctwre.—Infuse 3ii Jamaica pep- 


per in two pints of brandy without heat, a few days; then strain 
off the tincture. 
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This makes no alteration on the virtues of the prepara- 
tion, which isa warm aromatick, too hot to be given with- 
out dilution. It was formerly called aromatick tincture. 
A tea spoonful or two may be taken in wine, or any other 
convenient vehicle, in languors, weakness of the stomach,. 
flatulences, and other similar complaints ; and in these 
cases it is often employed with advantage. 


Tinctura Lavanputa Composita. Compound Tincture 
of Lavender. Compound Spirit of Lavender. 


Take of 
Spirit of lavender, three pounds, 
ecescoeee. FOSEMary, One pound, 
Bark of cinnamon bruised, one ounce, 
Flower-buds of the clove tree bruised, two 
drachms, 
Nutmeg bruised, half an ounce, 
Wood of red saunders rasped, three drachms. 


Macerate for seven days, and filtrate. 

This is a grateful cordial in common use, as relieving 
languor and faintness. From ten to one hundred drops 
may be conveniently taken, dropped upon sugar. It does 
not appear very clearly whether it should be considered 
as a spirit or tincture; for although the spirit of lavender 
be the predominant ingredient, yet the mode of prepara- 
tion is that of a tincture, and the spirit as a menstruum 
dissolves astringent colouring, and other substances, 
which would not rise with it in distillation. 


Tinctursa Metoes Vesicatoru. Tincture of Cantha- 
rides. 


Take of 3 
Cantharides bruised, one drachm, 
Diluted alcohol, one pound. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This tincture contains the active principle of the can- 
tharides, whatever it may be. It is applied externally as 
a stimulant and rubefacient; and is sometimes given in- 
ternally, in doses of from ten to twenty drops as a diu- 
retick. 

“In dropsical effusions with debility, three or four 
drachms given in divided doses during the day, will pro- 
duce a powerful evacuation of urine.” 
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Tinctura Mexogs Vesicatoriu Fortior. Strong Tinc- 
iure of Cantharides. 


Take of a | 
Cantharides bruised, ten drachms, 
Diluted alcohol, one pound. 


Digest for fourteen days, and filtrate through paper. 
This is intended merely for external application. 


Tinctura Mimosa Catecuu. Tincture of Catechu. 
Japonick Tincture. © 


Take of 
Extract of catechu in powder, three ounces, 
Bark of cinnamon bruised, two ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for eight days, and filtrate through paper. 

The cinnamon is a very useful addition to the catechu, 
not only as it warms the stomach, &c. but likewise as it 
improves the roughness and astringency of the other. 
This tincture is of service in all kinds of defluxions, ca- 
tarrhs, loosenesses, uterine fluors, and other disorders, 
where mild astringent medicines are indicated. Two or 
three tea spoonfuls may be taken frequently in red wine, 
or any other proper vehicle. 


Tinctura Moriatis Ammonia ET Ferri. Tincture of 
Muriate of Ammonia and Iron. Ammoniack Tincture 
of Iron. 

Take of 


Muriate of ammonia and iron, four ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen ounces. 


Digest and filtrate. 
This is seldom prepared, being much less elegant than 
the following. : 


Tinctura Mouriatis Ferri. Tincture of Muriate of Iron. 
Tincture of Iron. 
Take of 
Carbonate of iron, half a pound, 
Muriatick acid, three pounds, 
Alcohol, three pounds and four ounces. 
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Pour the muriatick acid on the carbonate of iron ina 
glass vessel; and shake the mixture now and then, dur- 
ing three days. Set it by, that the feces may subside ; 
then pour off the liquor; evaporate this to sixteen ounces ; 
and when cold, add to it the alcohol. 

The black oxide of iron combines with the muriatick 
acid, and, during the solution, acquires more oxygen, 
partly by absorption from the atmosphere, and partly by 
decomposition of the water, which is promoted by the heat 
applied. The muriate of iron, in which this more perfect 
oxide is contained, is soluble in alcohol. The present 
preparation is such a tincture diluted with the water of 
the muriatick acid. When first prepared, it contains a 
portion-of muriate of iron, in which the metal is imper- 
fectly oxidated ; but this soon attracts more oxygen ; and 
hence, the colour of the tincture deepens on keeping. It 
is a very active and excellent chalybeate, and may be 
given in doses of ten or twenty drops, twice or thrice a 
day, in any proper vehicle. 7 

The muriated tincture of iron is a remedy which often 
proves extremely efficacious in suppressions of urine aris- 
ing from spasm, if given in doses of ten drops, and re- 
peated every ten minutes until some sensible effect is pro- 
duced, it will seldom fail of removing the spasm; and after 
six doses the urine usually flows freely. 


Tivctura Myrana. Tincture of Myrrh. 


Take of | 
Myrrh in powder, three ounces, 
Alcohol, twenty ounces, 

Water, ten ounces. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

Tincture of myrrh is recommended internally for warm- 
ing the habit, attenuating viscid juices, strengthening the » 
solids, opening obstructions, particularly those of the ute- 
rine vessels, and resisting putrefaction. The dose is from 
fifteen to forty drops, or more. It may perhaps be given 
in these cases to advantage ; though it is more commonly 
used externally asa stimulant and antiseptick application 
for cleansing foul ulcers, and promoting the exfoliation of 
carious bones. 


ie 
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Tincrura Oru. Tincture of Opium. Thebaick Tincture. 
Liquid Laudanum. 


Take of eh 
Opium, two ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds. 


é 

Digest seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This tincture is the most usual form under which opium 
is administered, having long been known under the name 
of liquid laudanum. 

The proportion of opium to the solvent is five grains 
to the drachm; but by evaporation it is found that one 
drachm of the tincture holds three grains and a half dis- 
solved. The usual dose is twenty-five drops. Itis to be 
regretted that this tincture is not so well adapted for keep- 
ing as could be wished; in long standing a part of the 
opium is gradually deposited, and consequently the tinc- 
ture becomes weaker; the part which thus separates 
amounts sometimes, as it is said, tonear one fourth of the 
quantity of opium at first dissolved. 

The occasions for the use of laudanum in families are 
so numerous, that the utmost certainty with regard to the 
uniformity of the strength, and the dose, ought to prevail. 
According to the London college, ten drachms of opium 
go to one pint of proof spirit. Dr. Donald Monroe ob- 
serves, one drachm (sixty drops,) of such tincture, con- 
tains, by experiment, three and two thirds grains of 
opium; so that three drachms of it contains eleven 
grains: hence if we mix eight drachms of proof spirit, 
with three drachms of the above tincture, we form a 
tincture, each drachm of which contains one grain of 
opium; if we want a still weaker preparation, we may 
add eleven drachms more of spirit, when we shall have 
a tincture, each drachm of which contains half a grain of 
opium. In most cases, however, it is advisable to ad- 
minister /audanum in small quantities, (say fifteen drops 
to a grown person,) at a time, until the desired effect 
be produced. A single full dose of twenty, thirty, or 
thirty-five drops, will frequently disappoint our wishes, 
by proving either too great, or too small a quantity 
for the necessities of the system. Laudanum should 
always be given in a perfectly pure state: that which 
has by long keeping deposited a portion of the opium 
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previously held in solution, and thereby become thick, 
and strong, should be marked, and reserved for external 
application. | Ae 


Tinctura Opt CampHorata. Camphorated Tincture %.. 
Opium. Paregorick Elixir. \ 


Take of 
Opium, 
Benzoick acid, of each one drachm, 
Camphor, two scruples, 
Volatile oil of aniseed, one drachm, 
* Diluted alcohol, two pounds. 


Digest for ten days, and filtrate through paper. | 

In this formula the virtues of the opium and camphor 
are combined. It gets an agreeable flavour from the 
acid of benzoin, and the essential oil. The latter will 
also render it more stimulating; but whether it derives 
any salutary virtues from the former, we do not kaow. 
It was originally prescribed under the title of elixir asth- 
maticum, which it does not ill deserve. It tends to allay 
the tickling which provokes frequent coughing, and, at 
the same time, it is supposed to open the breast, and give 
greater liberty of breathing. It is given to children 
against the chin cough, Wc. from five to twenty drops ; 
to adults, from twenty toa hundred. Half an ounce, by 
measure, contains about a grain of opium. : 


Tinctura Ruger Patmati. Tincture of Rhubarb. 


_ Take of ; | 
Root of rhubarb in coarse powder, three ounces, 
Lesser cardamom seeds bruised, half an ounce, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. : 
This tincture contains all the virtues of rhubarb. Its 
dose is from half an ounce to an ounce. - 


- 
| 
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Tinetura Ruger er Atos. Tincture of Rhubarb and 
Aloes. Sacred Elixir. 


Take of 
Root of rhubarb in coarse powder, two drachms, 
Socotorine aloes in powder, six drachms, 
Lesser cardamom seeds bruised, half an ounce, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 


Tinctura Ruet et Gentianze. Tincture of Rhubarb 
and Gentian. Bitter Tincture of Rhubarb. 


Take of 


Root of rhubarb in coarse powder, two ounces, 


Root of gentian sliced and bruised, half an 
t ounce, {hae 
®,. Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 


- Trvotura Ruet Dutcis: Sweet Tincture of Rhubarb. 
Take of 
_. Root of rhubarb in coarse powder, two ounces, 
Root of liquorice bruised, 
Anise seeds bruised, each one ounce, 


Double refined sugar in powder, two ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 


All the foregoing tinctures of rhubarb are designed as 
stomachicks and corroborants, as well as purgatives ; spi- 
rituous liquors excellently extract those parts of the rhu- 
barb in which the two first qualities reside; and the ad- 
ditional ingredients considerably promote their efficacy. 
In weakness of the stomach, indigestion, laxity of the 
intestines, diarrhceas, colick, and other similar com- 
plaints, these medicines are frequently of great service. 
The sacred elixir has been much employed as a warming 
cordial purge, and for the general purposes of aloeticks, 
with which, however, it combines the medical properties 
ef rhubarb. 
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A spoonful or two may be taken fora alte, and occa- 
sionally repeated. | | , | 


Tincrura Saronis. Tincture of Soap. Saponaceous 
Liniment. Opodeldock. 


Take of 
Soap in shavings, four ounces, 
Camphor, two ounces, 
Volatile oil of rosemary, half an ounce, 
Alcohol, two pounds. 


Digest the soap in the alcohol for three days ; then add 
to the filtrated liquor, the camphor and oil, agitating 
them diligently. 


‘Finetura Saponts ET Opi. Tincture of hii and 
Opium. Anodyne Balsam. 


This is prepared in the same way and from the same 
substances as the tincture of soap, but with the addition 
from the beginning of one ounce of opium. 

These tinctures are used externally as powerful sti- 
mulant applications in strains and rheumatick pains. 
The latter long known under the title of anodyne bal- 
sam, possesses great efficacy in removing local pains, 
especially if a tea spoonful be at the same time taken 
internally. 


Tinctura Scinta Maritima. Tincture of Squill. 


Take of ) 
Root of squills fresh dried and bruis€d> four 
ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds. 


Digest for eight days, and pour off the liquor, | 
As vinegar best covers the nauseous taste of squill, it 
is generally used as its menstruum. ‘This tincture con- 
tains, however, the active matter of this, and may be 

given In a dose of from twenty to sixty drops. 


Tinctura Tonvirenm Bite: Tincture of Balsam of 
Tolu. 
Take of © | 
Balsam of tolu, an ounce and a half, : 
Alcohol, one pound. 
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Digest until the balsam be dissolved, and then filtrate 
the tincture through paper. yt 

This solution of balsam of tolu possesses all the vir- 
tues of the balsam itself. . It may be taken internally, 
with the several intentions for which that valuable bal- 
sam is proper, to the quantity of a tea spoonful or two, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed with the plain syrup 
of sugar, it forms an elegant balsamick syrup. 


Tinctura Veratri Aust. Tincture of White Hellebore. 


Take of | | 
Root of white hellebore bruised, eight ounces, 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half, 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This tincture has seldom been employed, and is now 
altogether superseded by the vinous tincture of the 
same root mentioned under veratrum album in the mate- 
ria medica. 


Tinctura Humuur. Tincture of Hop. 


Take of 
Hops, five ounces, 
Proof spirit, two pints, 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

Hop having been introduced as a narcotick, the tinc- . 
ture affords a convenient form for its administration. It 
has been supposed to be nearly of the same strength as 
tincture of opium, but it requires in general to be given 
in a dose of from half a drachm to a drachm, to produce 
much sensible effect, 


TINCTURES MADE WITH ETHERIAL SPIRITS. 


We have classed these tinctures by themselves, because 
they are more strongly characterized by the nature of the 
menstruum, than of the substances dissolved in it. In- 
deed, the etherial spirits.are used in these instances, not 
to dissolve bodies which would resist the action of the 
alcohol and water, but. for the sake of their own direct 
action on the body. | 
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Tincroura Atozs Aituerea. Etherial Tincture of Aloes. 
Vitriolick Elixir Proprietatis. 


Take of 
Gum-resin of socotorine aloes, | 
Myrrh, of each in powder an ounce and a half, 
English saffron sliced, one ounce, 
Sulpburick ether with alcohol, one pound. ~ 
Digest the myrrh with the liquor for four days in a 
close vessel, then add the saffron and aloes. 
Digest again for four days, and when the feces have 
subsided, pour off the tincture. 
By first digesting the myrrh with the spirit, a sufficient 
quantity of it is dissolved, which would not be, were the 
aloes added to it ; and, by the second digestion, a sufficient 
quantity of the latter 1s taken up. The formula is the 
improvement of one which has long kept its place in the 
different pharmacopeias. It agrees generally in its ef- 
fects, with the other tinctures of aloes, the only difference 
arising from the more penetrating and stimulating nature 
of the menstruum itself. Asa purgative, it is given in 
doses of one or two drachms. | 


AETHER SuLpuHuRIcus cum ALCOHOLE AROMATICUS. 
Aromatick Sulphurick Ether with Alcohol. - 


This is made of the same aromaticks, and in the same 
manner as the compound tincture of cinnamon; except 
that in place of the alcohol, sulphurick ether with alcohol 
is employed. 

The additions to the sulphurick ether in this formula, 
are of so little importance, that the preparation is scarce- 


ly ever used. 


Acipum Sutrnuricum Aromaticum. Aromatick Sulphu- 
rick Acid. Acid Elixir of Vitriol.* 


Take of 
Alcohol, two pounds, 
Sulphurick acid, six ounces. . 


* Substitute. Elixir Vitriol.—Take of aromatick tincture 
(page 549) one pint, ,sulphurick acid, three ounces. Mix’ them 
gradually, and after the feces have subsided, filter the elixir 


through paper in a glass funnel. 
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Drop the acid gradually into the alcohol. 
Digest the mixture with a very gentle: heat in a close 
vessel for three days, and then add of 
Bark of cinnamon bruised, an ounce and a half, 
Root of ginger bruised, one ounce. 


Digest again in a close vessel for six days, and then 
filtrate the tincture through paper placed in a glass funnel. 

This is a valuable medicine in weakness and relaxation 
of the stomach, and decays of the constitution, particu- 
larly in those which proceed from irregularities, which 
are accompanied with slow febrile symptoms, or which 
follow the suppression of intermittents. It frequently suc- 
ceeds, after bitters and aromaticks, by themselves, had 
availed nothing; and, indeed, great part of its virtues 
‘depend on the sulphurick acid, which, barely diluted with 
water, has, in cases where the stomach could bear acidity, 
produced happy effects. It is very usefully conjoined 
with cinchona, and other tonick barks, both as covering 
their disagreeable taste, and as coinciding with them in 
virtue. It may be given in doses of from ten to thirty 
drops, or more, several times a day. 


AMMONIATED OR VOLATILE TINCTURES. 


- 


Atcouot Ammoniatum Aromaticum. Aromatick Ammo- 
niated Alcohol. 


Take of | 
Ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces, 


Volatile oil of rosemary, one drachm and a half, 
Volatile oil of lemon peel, one drachm. 


Mix them, that the oils may be dissolved. » 

By this combination of the ammonia with the alcohol, 
and the addition of the aromatick oils, it is rendered more 
grateful than the water of ammonia. This preparation is 
therefore sometimes used in preference to the other, as a 
stinmilatine perfume, and even for internal exhibition. 
/o3e from fifteen to thirty drops. 
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Tinctura Castors: Composita, Compound Tincture of 
Castor. 


Take of 
Russian castor in powder, one ounce, 
Gum-resin of assa foetida, half an ounce, 
Ammoniated alcohol, one pound. 


Digest for seven days in a close stopped phial, and fil- 
trate through paper. 

This composition is a medicine of real efficacy, parti- 
cularly in hysterical disorders, and the several symptoms 
which accompany them. The spirit here used is an excel- 
lent menstruum, both for the castor and the assa feetida, 
and greatly adds to their virtues. The dose is from half 
a drachm, to one drachm. 


Tinctura Guasaor Ammontata. Ammoniated Tincture of 
Guaiacum. Volatile Elixir of Guaiacum. 


Take of 


Gum-resin of officinal guaiacum, four ounces, 
Ammoniated alcohol, one pound and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This is a very elegant and efficacious tincture ; the am- 
moniated spirit readily dissolving the resin, and at the same 
time promoting its medicinal virtue. In rheumatick cases, 
a tea or even table spoonful, taken every morning and 
evening, in any convenient vehicle, particularly in milk, 
has proved of singular service. 


Or it may be prepared as follows: 


Take of 
Gum guaiacum, eight ounces, 
Pimento in powder, two ounces, 
Sub-carbonate of potass, two drachms, 
Alcohol diluted, two pounds. 


Digest for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 
‘To four ounces of this tincture add ammoniated alcohol 


one ounce, more or less, as the case may require. 
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Tinctura Ori Ammontata. Ammoniated Tincture of 
Opium. 


Take of 
Benzoick acid, 
English saffron, sliced, each three drachms, 
Opium, two drachms, DEL aid AO 
Volatile oil of anise seeds, half a drachm, 
Ammoniated alcohol, sixteen ounces. 


Digest for seven days in a close vessel, and filtrate 
through paper. SLA PE ays Supra i de! 

This is a preparation of considerable efficacy in many 
spasmodick diseases, as chincough, &c. the ammonia re- 
moving the spasm immediately, while the opium tends to 
prevent its return. Each drachm contains about a grain 
of opium under the name of paregorick elixir. This pre- 
paration has been highly esteemed in catarrhal affections, 
and other complaints of the breast. Its dose is from half 
a drachm to a drachm. 


Tinctura Datura Stramontum. Tincture of Thorn 
Apple. 


Take of 
Leaves of thorn apple dried, one ounce, 
Proof spirit, eight ounces. 


Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 

This ts a convenient form for administering the stramo- 
nium, especially to children. The proper dose may be 
ascertained by its effects, beginning with a few drops, and 
increasing gradually in the same manner as the extract. | 


Tinctura Contum Macutatum. Tincture of Hemlock. 


Take of 
Dried leaves of hemlock, one ounce, 
Proof spirit, eight ounces. 

Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 

This is a very active preparation, and will probably 
answer all the purposes expected from cicuta in any form. 
It is to be exhibited in doses from thirty to sixty drops, 
and gradually increased in the same aiinae as the ex- 
tract, until the effect become evident. 
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Tinctura Saneuinaria CanapEnsis. Tincture of Blood 
Root. 


Take of 
Blood root coarsely powdered, two ounces, — 
Proof spirit, one pound. 


Digest seven days, and filter through paper. | 

This medicine has recently been found to be a valuable 
substitute -for digitalis, in the cure of coughs and pul- 
monick complaints. It appears to possess the same 
power of diminishing the frequency of the pulse as the 
digitalis, when exhibited with the same precautions ; and 
is equally efficacious, and less apt to induce debility and 
dangerous consequences. The proper dose of the tinc- 
ture is from thirty to eighty drops twice in the day, in- 
creasing or decreasing the number as particular circum- 
stances may seem to require. 


Tinctura Lopenia Inruata. Tincture of Indian To- 
bacco: 


‘Take of 
Leaves and seeds of lobelia sagas two ounces, 
Proof spirit, one pint. 


Digest seven days, and filter through paper. 

The dose of this tincture is from a tea spoonful toa 
table spoonful, in asthma, cough with difficult respiration 
from tenacious phlegm oppressing the bronchial vessels, 
and in croup and hooping cough. [See lobelia inflata in 
the materia medica.] | 


Tinctura Evpatortom Perrotiatum. Tincture of 
Thoroughwort. 


Take of 
The dried leaves and flowers of thoroughwort, 
four ounces, 
Orange peel bruised, one ounce, 
Cochineal, half a drachm, 
Proof spirit, three pints. 


Digest for seven days, and filter through flantiel. 
This forms an elegant and efficacious stomachick bitter. 
It may be employed with great advantage in dyspepsia, 
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and in most cases of debility of the stomach and impaired 
state of the digestive powers. | 


— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MEDICATED WINES: 


Wine, from its composition, and especially from the 
alcohol and water it contains, is capable of dissolving the 
active matter of many vegetables. Solutions of this kind 
are named medicated wines. ‘They are more liable to de- 
composition from keeping than tinctures. To obviate 
this, it is usual to add to them, when prepared, a portion 
of alcohol. 


Vinum Axogs Socotorina. Wine of Socotorine Aloes. 
Sacred Tincture.. 


Take of 
Gum-resin of socotorine aloes in powder, one 
ounce, 
Lesser cardamom seeds bruised, _ 
Root of ginger bruised, each one drachm, 
Spanish white wine, two pounds. : 


Digest for seven days, stirring now and then, and 
afterwards filtrate. . 

This medicine has long been in great esteem, not only 
as a cathartick, but likewise as a stimulus. It appears, 
from long experience, to be a medicine of great utility. 
The dose, as a purgative, is from one to two ounces. 
It may be introduced into the habit, so as to be pro- 
ductive of excellent effects as an alterant, by giving it 
in small doses, at proper intervals; thus managed, it 
does not for a considerable time operate remarkably by 
stool; but at length proves purgative, and occasions a 
lax habit of much longer continuance, than that produced 
by other catharticks. . : 


Vinum Fernt. Wine of Iron. Chalybeate Wine. 


Take of | | 
Purified filings of iron, one ounce, 
Spanish white wine, sixteen ounces.. 


| 
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Digest for a month, often shaking the angels and then 
filtrate. 

This is merely a polite of path iron in wine; 
for the iron is only dissolved in the wine by means of 
the supertartrite of potass it contains. But a solution 
of a known proportion. of tartarized iron in wine, will 
give a medicine of more equal powers, and may be 
made extemporaneously. ‘The dose is from a drachm to 
half an ounce, twice or thrice a day in chlorotick cases. 


Vinum Gentianz Compositum. Compound Wine of 
Gentian. Bitter Wine. 


Take of 

Root of gentian sliced and bruised, half an 
ounce, 

Red bark of cinchona in powder, one ounce, 

External rind of Seville oranges, dried and 
bruised, two drachms, 

Bark of canella alba in powder, one drachm, 

Diluted alcohol, four ounces, 

Spanish white wine, two pounds and a half. 


First, pour on the diluted alcohol, and after twenty-four 
hours, add the wine; then macerate for seven days, and 
filtrate. 

This wine is intended to supply the place of the Vinum 
Amarum, as it was formerly called. 

Wine is fully capable of extracting the active powers of 
the different ingredients ; and it supplies us with a very 
useful and elegant stomachick medicine. Its dose is six 
drachms. 


.Minum Ipecacuanuz, ae ih Ipecacuan. 


Take of - 
Root of ipecacuan i in powder, one ounce, 
Spanish white wine, fifteen ounces. — 


Macerate for seven days, and filtrate through paper. | 

This medicated wine is preferable to a tincture of ipe- 
cacuan, as being less pungent, while it holds the active 
matter of the root fully dissolved. Its dose, as an emetick, 
is one ounce, to an adult. 
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4 is . : : ‘A 
Vinum Nicotiana Tasaci. Wine of Tobacco. 


Take of ‘ 
Dried leaves of tobacco sliced, one ounce, 
Spanish white wine, one pound. sg 
..Macerate for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 
We have already, under the article micotiana in the 
materia medica, offered some observations, upon its.intro; 
duction into practice by Dr. Fowler, as a very useful - 
remedy in the cure, of dropsies and dysuries. From his 
treatise on that, subject, the present formula is taken; 
‘and we may observe, that while in. practice, we have 
frequently experienced from tobacco those good effects, 
for which Dr. Fowler recommends it, we are inclined to 
give the present formula the preference to every other 
which he has proposed. : | 
Dose, thirty drops, gradually increased to sixty or 
eighty, twice a day. 


Vinum Opn Comeositum. Compound Wine of Opium. 
Thebaick Tincture. 


Take of 
‘Opium, two ounces, | 
Flower buds of the clove tree bruised, 
Cinnamon bruised, each one drachm, 
Spanish white wine, sixteen ounces. 


Macerate for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This is the liquid laudanum of Sydenham, with the 
‘exchange of Canary wine for mountain, and the omission 
of an ounce of saffron; and was the tinctura thebaica, or 
liquid laudanum, of the London pharmacopeia. The 
aromaticks here directed are in so small quantity, that no 
considerable effect can be expected from them, the pro- 
portion of each that goes to a grain of opium amounting 
to no more than the sixteenth part of a grain. Even the 
minute proportions, however, are in a good measure suf- 
ficient to take off the ill odour of the opium, which seems | 
to be all that is intended by them. : 

The principal advantages of exhibiting opium in this 
form are, that by being already dissolved, it exerts itself 
sooner in the body, and that by some persons, liquids are 
more commodiously taken, than a bolus or pill. The 
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common doses of the tincture are from ten drops to forty, 
jifty, or more, according to the exigencies of the case. 
It is to be wished that the dose could be more exactly 
ascertained, by weight or measure ; as the drops may, 
according to different circumstances, vary in quantity, 
though in number the same; and as an errour therein may, 
in some cases, be of mischievous consequences. Twenty 
drops contain, at a medium, about one grain of opium, or 
rather so much as that quantity of wine will extract from 
one grain; for the liquor does not dissolve the whole sub- 
stance of the opium, nor is the solution equivalent, in its 
effect, to the full quantity of opium employed in it. 

A liquid opiate, free from the inconveniences here com- 
plained of, may be found under the head of tinctures, 
page 553. 


Vinum Ruer Patmati. Wine of Rhubarb. 
Take of 


Root of rhubarb sliced, two ounces, 

Bark of canella alba bruised, one drachm, 
Diluted alcohol, two ounces, 

Spanish white wine, fifteen ounces. 


Macerate for seven days, and filtrate through paper. 

This is a warm, cordial, laxative medicine. It is used 
chiefly in weakness of the stomach and bowels, and some 
kinds of loosenesses, for evacuating the offending matter, 
and strengthening the tone of the viscera. Its dose asa 
purgative is from half an ounce to an ounce. 


Vinum Tartitris Antimontr. Wine of Tartrite of Anti- 
mony. Antimonial Wine. 


Take of ; 
Tartrite of antimony, twenty-four grains, 
‘Spanish white wine, one pound. 


Mix them so that the tartrite of antimony may be dis- 
solved. | 

Tartrite of antimony dissolved in wine, can be preserv- 
ed longer without decomposition than when dissolved in 
water; but, even on long keeping, part of the antimonial 
oxide is deposited. In its employment and effects, the 
vinous solution of tartar emetick does not differ from one 
made with water. It is given as an emetick in the dose of 
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ene ounce; as adiaphoretick, ina much smaller dose. It 
contains two grains of tartrite of antimony in the ounce, 
but it is not of sufficient strength. The formula directed 
by the London and Dublin colleges, containing four grains 
in the ounce, will be found more convenient in practice. 

In the old formula for the preparation of antemonial 
wine, vitrified (glass) of antimony was directed to be used ; 
but as the tartarous acid contained in the wine acts on the 
oxide of antimony, and renders part of it soluble, the 
quantity must be uncertain, and the wine cannot be. uni- 
form in strength. The preparation, therefore, ought to 
be entirely rejected, since its strength cannot be known. 


Vinum Antimoniyr Tartarizatir. Wine of Tartarized 
Antimony. 


Take of 
Tartarized antimony, two scruples, 
Boiling distilled water, four fluidounces, 
Wine six fluidounces. 


Dissolve the tartarized antimony in the boiling distil- 
led water ; then add the wine. It will be perceived that 
this formula of the London and Dublin colleges, contains 
four grains of tartarized antimony to the ounce, being 
double the quantity of that of the Edinburgh college. As 
this-is adopted in our pharmacopeeia, we shall no longer 
have occasion to complain of a want of uniformity of 
strength in this preparation. This proportion will now 


prevail as the uniform standard throughout the United 
States. 


——— 


CHAPTER XY. 


EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACTS MADE WITH WATER. 


Wuen vegetable matter is dissolved in water or alco- 
hol, by evaporation of the solvent, a concrete tenacious 
mass is obtained, termed an extract. When prepared. 
from an aqueous solution, it is named a watery, when from 
one in alcohol, pure or diluted, a spirituous extract. The 
former must consist chiefly of those proximate principles 
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which water’ can ‘easily ‘dissolves mucilagé, tannin, ex- 
tractive, and saline matter; the latter, of a portion of 
these with Vesin.® 8 bo. «haga ta fOUte A et Be dy fang 
‘In either preparation, the volatile principles must! ne- 
cessarily be dissipated; and in many cases, especially in 
the preparation of the’ watery'extracts, decomposition or 
oxygenation of the ‘more fixed parts take place.’ ‘Hence 
there are’ few vegetables whose virtues are obtained’ un- 
injured in their extracts. ' Water is the menstruum ‘most 
economically employed ‘in making extracts, as it is capa- 
ble of dissolving all ‘the active principles except résin, 
and can have its solvent powers assistéd by a considera- 
ble degree of heat. | 

“Tt is indifferent, with regard to the medicine, whether 
the subject be used fresh or dry, since nothing that can be 
preserved in this process, will be lost by drying. 

The evaporation is most conveniently performed in 
large, shallow vessels; the larger the surface of the 
liquor, the sooner will the aqueous parts exhale. It is 
necessary to keep a constant stirring toward the end of 
the process, in order to prevent an empyreuma, and that 
the extracts may ‘be of a uniform consistence, and free 
of clots. | | 1 


Fe | wee t 
Extractum Gentiana Lutex. Extract of Gentian. 
‘Take of 


Root of gentian, any quantity. 


Having cut and bruised it, pour upon it eight times its 
‘quantity of water. Boil to the consumption of one half 
of the liquor, and strain it by strong expression. Evapo- 
rate the decoction immediately to the consistence of 
thick honey, in a bath of water saturated with muriate 
of soda. | 

This extract is intensely bitter. It is generally used 
to, form other medicines into pills, particularly those with 
~which it coincides in medicinal virtues, as tonicks and 
emmenagogues. | 


‘In the same manner are prepared 
From the roots of 


‘Liquorice, | Extractum glycyrrhize glabre. 
Uhiere 6 . ~. Extract of liquorice. 
Black hellebore, Extractum hellebori nigri. 


Extract of black hellebore. 
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From the inner bark of 
m Butternut, hie Extractum sue anube cinerea. 
) Extract of butternut. 
- From the leaves of | ue 


Rue, Extractum rute graveolentis. 
Extract of rue. 
Senna, Exiractum cassie senne. 


| Extract of senna. 
From the flowers of . 
Chamomile, | Extractum anthemidis nobilis. 
Extract of chamomile. 
From the capsules of hi : 
White poppy, Extractum papaveris somniferi. 
Extract of white poppy. 
From the wood of 
Logwood, Extractum hematoxyli campechensis. 
Extract of logwood. 


All these extracts are supposed to contain the virtues 
of the substances from which they are prepared, in a very 
pure and concentrated form. But this supposition is, we 
believe, in several instances erroneous. Exiract of li- 
quorice root consists chiefly of mucilage and saccharine 
matter, and is used as a demulcent in catarrh. It is some- 
times purified by solution in water, straining, and a new 
evaporation. This is named refined liquorice. When 
made with care, it is exceedingly sweet, not at all bitter- 
ish or nauseous, more agreeable in taste than the root 
itself, of a pleasant smell, and reddish brown colour. 
This preparation would be very convenient for many 
purposes in the shops, if kept in a somewhat softer con- 
consistence than that of an extract. 


EXTRACTS MADE WITH ALCOHOL AND WATER. 


Extractum Cincuon® Orricinatis. ‘Extract of Cin- 
chona. Extract of the bark. 


Take of 
Bark of cinchona in powder, one pound, 
Alcohol, four pounds. 


Digest for four days, and pour off the tincture. 

Boil the residuum in five pounds of distilled water for 
fifteen minutes, and filtrate the decoction boiling hot 
through linen. Repeat this decoction and filtration with 

T3 
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an equal quantity of distilled water, and reduce the liquor 
by evaporation to the consistence of thin honey. Dr 
off the alcohol from the tincture by distillation, until it 
also become thick; then mix the liquors thus inspissated, 
and evaporate in a bath of boiling water, saturated with 
muriate of soda, toa proper consistency. bie 
This preparation is undoubtedly preferable to the wate- 
ry extract of bark. By the joint action of the alcohol 
and water, every principle adhering to the mere ligneous 
fibre of the bark, is dissolved; and in the subsequent 
evaporation, the dissolved matter suffers less injury, part- 
ly from less heat being required to bring it to the due 
consistence, and partly, perhaps, from the alcohol resist- 
ing the oxygenation of the extract. Itis, however, much 
more expensive ; andthe extract of bark to be found in 
the shops, is generally that prepared by the preceding 
formula.. The dose of this extract is ten grains. 


Extractum Convotvuni Jatara. Extract of Jalap. 


This is prepared in the same way. | | 
, This extract as a cathartick is capable of operating 
fully in a dose of ten or twelve grains. : 


CHAPTER XVI. < 
OF POWDERS. 


Tuis form is proper for such materials only, as are 
capable of being sufficiently dried for pulverizing, without 
the loss of their virtue. There are many substances, 
however, of this kind which cannot be conveniently taken 
in powder; bitter, acrid, and fetid drugs are too disa- 
greeable: emollient and *mucilaginous herbs and roots 
are too bulky; pure gums cohere, and become tenacious 
in the mouth ; fixed alkaline salts deliquesce when expos- 
ed to the air; and volatile alkalis exhale. Many of the 
aromaticks, too, suffer great loss of their odorous princi- 
ple when kept in powder, .as in that form they expose a 
much larger surface to the air. | He 
_ The dose of powders, in extemporaneous_prescrip- 
tion, is generally about half a drachm; it rarely exceeds | 
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a whole drachm, and is not often less than a scruple. 
Substances which produce powerful effects in smaller 
doses are not trusted to this form, unless their bulk be 
increased by additions of less efficacy ; those which re- 
quire to be given in larger ones are better fitted for other 
forms. , . : 

The usual vehicle for taking the lighter powders, is 
any agreeable thin liquid. ‘The ponderous powders, par- 
ticularly those prepared from metallick substances, re- 
quire a more consistent vehicle, as syrups; for from thin 


ones, they soon subside. | 


Putyvis Cinnamom1 Comrositus. Compound Powder of 
Cinnamon. Aromatick Species. 


Take of 
Bark of cinnamon, 
Lesser cardamom seeds, 
Root of ginger, each equal parts. 


Reduce them toa very fine powder, which is to be 
kept in a glass. vessel well closed. 

This formula is a very eligible one, and may be ad- 
ministered in all cases where powerful aromatick medi- 
cines are required. Its dose is from ten to twenty 
grains. Under the title of aromatick powder it has been 
employed in cold phlegmatick habits, and decayed con- 
stitutions, for warming the stomach, promoting digestion, 
and strengthening the tone of the viscera. 


Purvis Asari Compositus. Compound Powder of Asara- 
bacca. Sternutatory. 


Take of 
Leaves of asarabacca, three parts, 
sscocceseseee SWEEt Marjorum, 

_,.. Flowers of lavender, each one part. 


Rub them together toa powder. 

This is an efficacious errhine, and superiour to herb 
snuff. It is often employed with great advantage in 
cases of obstinate headache, and of ophthalmias resisting 
other modes of cure. Five or six grains snuffed up the 
nostrils at bed time will operate the succeeding day asa 
powerful errhine, inducing frequent sneezing, and a co- 
‘pious discharge from the nose. 
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Purvis Carzonatis Catcis Compositus. Compound 
Powder of Carbonate of Lime. Chalk Powder. 


Take of 
Prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces, 
Nutmeg, half a drachm, ' 
Bark of cinnamon, one drachm and a half, 


Reduce them together to powder. 

The addition of the aromaticks in the above formula, 
coincides with the general intention of the remedy, which 
is indicated for weakness and acidity in the stomach, and 
in diarrhoea proceeding from acidity. Dose from a scru- 
ple to a drachm. 


Purvis Ipecacuanna& eT Opi. Powder of Ipecacuan 
and Opium. Dover’s Powder. 


Take of 
Root of ipecacuan in powder, 
Opium, of each one part, 
Sulphate of potass, eight parts. 


Triturate them together into fine powder. 

The sulphate of potass, from the grittiness of its crys- 
tals, is perhaps better fitted for tearing and dividing the 
tenacious opium, than any other salt. The operator 
should be careful that the opium and ipecacuan be equally 
diffused through the whole mass of powder, otherwise 
different portions of the powder must be different in de- 
gree of strength. 

In this composition we have an example of the power 
which one medicine has of modifying the action of ano- 
ther, the ipecacuan rendering the operation of the opium 
as a sudorifick, much more certain than it would other- 
wise be, and appearing also to diminish its narcotick 
effect. This powder is the most certain sudorifick we 
possess, and as such was recommended by Dr. Dover as 
an effectual remedy in rheumatism. Modern practice 
confirms its reputation, not only in rheumatism, but also 
in dropsy, and several other diseases, where it is often 
difficult by other means to produce a copious sweat. 
The medium dose is fifteen grains; the operation of 
which is to be assisted by the sweating regimen; and © 
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frequently it is necessary to give additional smaller doses 
at intervals, to produce sweat. | ayittny : 


Purvis Jazarm Compositus. Compound Powder of 
Jalap. 


Take of | 
Root of jalap, one part, 
Super-tartrite of potass, two parts. 


Grind them together to a very fine powder. 

By this addition of super-tartrite of potass to jalap, the 
operation of the latter is supposed to be rendered less 
irritating, and more refrigerant. It is an excellent cathar- 
tick, operating freely in a dose of a drachm and a half. 
It is important that the ingredients should be accurately 
ground together, as the operation is thereby rendered 
much milder. 


Putvis Opratus. Opiate Powder. 


Take of 
Opium, one part, . 
Prepared carbonate of lime, nine parts. 


Rub them together to a very fine powder. 
In this powder, the opium is the only active ingredient ; 
it is merely divided by the substance mixed with it.. Ten 
grains contain one grain of opium. 


Poutvis Scammonit Comrpositus. Compound Powder of - 
Scammony. 


Take of 
Gum-resin of scammony, 
Super-tartrite of potass, equal parts. 


Rub them together to a very fine powder. 

In this powder, the operation of the scammony is sup- 
posed to be rendered milder asa purgative, by the super- 
tartrite of potass. It is also preferred to the scammony 
alone, as a hydragogue cathartick. Its dose is from ten 
to twenty grains. 
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Pouxvis Surer-SutpHatis ALUMINE ET Potassa Canes 
positus. ‘Compound Powder of Super-Sulphate of 
Alumina and Potass. Styptick Powder. ' 


Take of 


Super-sulphate of alumina and potass, four parts, 
Kino, one part. 


Rub them together to a fine powder. 

This powder is composed of two very powerful astrin- 
gents, and is sometimes used internally in menorrhagia, 
in repeated doses of ten or fifteen grains, and externally 
as a styptick application to bleeding wounds. 


Purvis Atogrs cum Canetua. Powder of Aloes with 
Canella. Hiera Picra. 


Take of 
Socotorine aloes, one pound, 
White canella, three ounces. 


Powder separately, and then mix them. 

This composition has long been known in the shops 
under the title of Azera picra. It is still retained in the 
London pharmacopeia. It furnishes us with a useful 
aloetick purgative, the canella operating as a good corri- 
gent for the aloes. Itis generally made into a tincture, 
by infusing in spirits. Hiera picra is an efficacious reme- 
dy for worms, especially the ascarides. One ounce is 
dissolved in a pint of proof spirits, and a table spoonful 
diluted with water is given to a child three or four years 
old, till it purges copiously. 


Purvis Astracatr Tracacantu& Compositus. Com- 
pound Powder.of Tragacanth. 


Take of 
Gum tragacanth, 
cooeee arabick, : 
Starch, of each one ounce and a half, 
Double refined sugar, three ounces. — 


To be conjointly pulverized. 
This preparation is one of the mildest emollient reme- 
dies in hectick cases, coughs, strangury, and similar disor- 
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ders, occasioned by a thin, vitiated state of the fluids ; the 
dose being two or three drachms often repeated. 


Purvis Srannt Amatcamatis. Powder of the Amalgam 
of Tin. 
Take of | 
Tin, five parts, 
Purified quicksilver, two parts, 
Prepared carbonate of lime, one part. | 


Melt the tin, add to it the quicksilver, and rub them to- 
gether; then add the carbonate of lime, and while the 
mixture is liquid, rub till the metallick particles disappear; 
lastly, while the mixture cools, reduce it to an impalpable 
powder. 

This preparation comes from Dr. Fisher, president of 
the Massachusetts medical society. It is found admira- 
bly adapted to the purpose of destroying worms in chil- 
dren. For the removal of the long round worm (teretes,) 
there is not perhaps a more sure and effectual medicine. 
Dr. Fisher directs for a child about fifteen or twenty grains 
of the powder twice ina day, and to be continued until 
from twelve to twenty-four doses are taken, unless sooner 
relieved. A few grains of calomel may occasionally be 
added to keep the bowels open. Should the symptoms 
be very severe, a large dose of calome} should be given, 
otherwise the patient may be lost before the amalgam has 
time to operate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CONSERVES AND ELECTUARIES. 


In these preparations, vegetable matter bruised is mix- 
ed with about three times its weight of sugar, and beat 
into a uniform pulpy.mass. It was supposed that the su- 
gar, by its antiseptick quality would prevent the decompo- 
sition of the vegetable matter. This, however, is not the 
case. This form of preparation therefore, is not applied 
to any active medicine. The shops were formerly en- 
cumbered with many conserves altogether insignificant; 
the few now retained, have, in general, either an agreeable 
flavour to recommend them, or are capable of answering 
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some useful purposes as medicines. The sugar should 
be pounded by itself, and passed through a sieve, before 
it be mixed with the vegetable mass, for without this it can- 
not be properly incorporated. The common dose is the 
bulk of a nutmeg, or as much as can he taken at once or 
twice on the point of a knife. 

Electuaries are compositions of the consistence, nearly 
of honey, and are generally made by adding to any pow- 
der, a sufficient proportion of syrup or mucilage. It isa 
form adapted to the exhibition of such medicines as are 
not ungrateful in taste or flavour. The ingredients are 
so proportioned, that the dose shall not be less than a tea 
spoonful, and not more than twice or thrice that quantity 
at a time. 

Conserve of the outer rind of oranges, and conserve of 
red rose buds, require no particular remarks, except that 
their taste and virtues are compounded of those of sugar 
and the substance combined with it. The former is a 
pleasant stomachick, and the latter, a mild astringent. 


Evectuarium Aromaticum. Aromatick Electuary. Car- 
diack Confection. | 


Take of . 

Compound powder of cinnamon, one part, 
Syrup of orange peel, two parts. 

Mix and beat them well together, so as to form an elec- 
tuary. 

This composition is sufficiently grateful, and moderate- 
ly warm. It is given in the form of a bolus, in doses of 
from five grains to a scruple, or upwards, asa cordial, or 
as a vehicle for more active substances. 


Exvectuarium Cassia Fistutm. Electuary of Cassia. 


Take of 
Pulp of the fruit of the cassia tree, six ounces, 


Pulp of tamarinds, 
Manna, each an ounce and a half, 
Syrup of damask roses, six ounces. 


Having beat the manna in a mortar, dissolve it in a 


gentle heat in the syrup; then add the pulps and evapo- 
rate them witha regular continued heat to the consistence 


of an electuary. 
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This composition is a very convenient officinal, to serve 
as a basis to purgative electuaries and other similar pur- 
poses. It is likewise taken by itself to the quantity of 
two or three drachms occasionally, for gently loosening 
the belly in costive habits. | 


Ecectuarium Cassiz Senna. Electuary of Senna. Le- 
nitive Electuary. 


Take of 
Leaves of senna, eight ounces, 
Coriander seeds, four ounces, 
Root of liquorice, three ounces, 
Figs, 
Pulp of prunes, each one pound, 
sees Of tamarinds, half a pound, 
Double refined sugar, two pounds and a half. 


Powder the senna with the coriander seeds, and sift 
eut ten ounces of the mixed powder. Boil the remain- 
der with the figs and liquorice in four pounds of water, to 
one half; then press out and strain the liquor. Evapo- 
rate this strained liquor to the weight of about a pound 
and a half; then add the sugar, and make a syrup; add 
this syrup by degrees to the pulps, and, lastly, mix in the 
powder. 

This electuary is a very convenient laxative, and has 
long been in common use among practitioners. Taken 
to the size of a nutmeg or more, as occasion may require, 
it is an excellent laxative for loosening the belly in costive 


habits. 


Evectuarium Catecuu. Electuary of Catechu. Japonick 
Confection. 


Take of 

Extract of catechu, four ounces, 

Kino, three ounces, or 

Bark of cinnamon, — 

Nutmeg, each one ounce, 

Opium diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish 
white wine, one drachm and a half, 

Syrup of red roses boiled to the consistence of 
honey, two pounds and a quarter. 

figs 
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Reduce the solids to powder ; and having mixed them 
with the opium and syrup, make them into an electuary-. 

This electuary affords a combination of the more pow- 
erful astringents, rendered grateful by aromaticks, and 
having its efficacy, as a remedy in diarrhcea, increased 
by the opium. Itis the basis of the common extempora- 
neous astringent mixture. One grain of opium is contain- 
ed in rather more than three drachms. 


Eiectuarium Opratum. Opiate Electuary. Thebaick 
Electuary. 


Take of im 
Compound powder of cinnamon, six ounces, 
Virginian snakeroot in fine powder, three ounces, 
Opium diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish 
white wine, half an ounce, 
Syrup of ginger, one pound. 
Mix them and form an electuary. } 
This has kept its place in the pharmacopeias as a sub- 
stitute for the mithridate and theriaca andromachi ; offici- 
nal preparations once highly celebrated, but now discard- 
ed. Each drachm prepared according to the above for- 
mula, contains a grain and a half of opium. 
The action which this electuary will produce on the 
living system, is abundantly apparent from the nature of 
its ingredients. 


| 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
| TROCHES. 


Trocues or lozenges, consist of powders brought to 
a solid form by the addition of mucilage. When moist, 
they form a soft paste, in which state they are cut into 
square or round pieces; and these are hardened by dry- 
ing. It is a form adapted principally to such medicines 
as are designed to dissolve slowly in the mouth, and 
hence they are always rendered pleasant by the addition 
of a large proportion of sugar. They are seldom active 
‘remedies. | 
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Trocuiscr Carsonatis Cancers.’ Troches of Carbonate 
: of Lime. Troches of Chalk. 


Take of 
Prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces, 
Gum arabick, one ounce, 
Nutmeg, one drachm, 
Double refined sugar, six ounces. 


Powder them together, and form them with water into 
a mass, which is to be made into troches. 

This is a pleasant form under which carbonate of lime 
may be given as an antacid; and it is useful in diarrhea. 


Trocuisci Guycyrruiz# cum Opio. T'roches of Liquorice 
| with Opium. 
Take of 


Opium, two drachms, : 
Tincture of balsam of tolu, half an ounce, 
Simple syrup, eight ounces, 

Extract of liquorice, softened in warm water, 
Gum arabick in powder, each five ounces. 


Grind the opium well with the tincture, then add by 
degrees the syrup and extract; afterwards gradually 
sprinkle upon the mixture the powdered gum arabick. 
Lastly, dry them so.as to form a mass to be made into 
troches, each weighing ten grains. © .. , 

These troches are very effectual in relieving the tick- 
ling cough frequently attending catarrh. The opium is 
the active ingredient ; the others cover its taste and fla- 
vour, and render the composition pleasant, adding at the 
same time a demulcent quality. One drachm or six 
troches contain one grain of opium, and from six to twelve 
may be taken in twenty-four hours. 


Trocuisc: Maenesia. Troches of Magnesia. 
Take of , i 
Magnesia, four ounces, 
Double refined sugar, two ounces, © 
Root of ginger powdered, one scruple. - 


Triturate them together, and with the addition of the 
mucilage of gum arabick, make troches. 
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Magnesia may be conveniently administered, under 
this form, as an antacid, and at the same ‘time it tends to 
keep the bowels open. 


| 


CHAPTER XIX. 


PILLS. 


To this form, those drugs are particularly adapted, 
which in a small dose, and whose nauseous and offensive 
taste or smell, require them-to be concealed from the 
palate. Pills dissolve the most difficultly in the stomach, 
and produce the most gradual and lasting effects, of all 
the internal forms. This is, in some cases, of great ad- 
vantage; in others, it is a quality not at all desirable; 
and sometimes, may even be of dangerous consequence, 
particularly with regard to emeticks, which, if they pass 
the stomach undissolved, and afterwards exert them- 
selves in the intestines, operate there as violent cathar- 
ticks. Hence emeticks are scarce ever given in pills; 
and hence, to the resinous and difficultly soluble sub- 
stances, saponaceous ones ought to be added, in order to 
promote their solution. , 

Gummy resins, and inspissated juices, are sometimes 
soft enough to be made into pills, without additions. 
Where any moisture is requisite, spirit of wine is more 
proper than syrups and conserves, as it unites more 
readily with them, and does not sensibly increase their 
bulk. Light, dry powders require syrups or mucilages, 
and the more ponderous, as the mercurial and other me- 
tallick preparations, thick honey, conserve, or extracts. 
Light powders require about half their weight of syrap ; 
or of honey, about three fourths their weight, to reduce 
them into a due consistence for forming pills. Half a 
drachm of the mass will make five or six pills of a mode- 
rate size. | . , 

Gums and inspissated juices, are to be first softened 
with the liquid prescribed; the powders are then to be 
added, and the whole beat thoroughly together, until they 
be perfectly mixed. The masses for pills are best kept 
in bladders, which should be moistened with some of the 
same kind of liquid that the mass was made up with, or 
with some proper aromatick oil. | 
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PiLuLaé dealin me; Aloatieh Pills. 
Take of : , 


Gum-resin of socotorine aloes in powder, 
Soap, equal parts. 


Beat them with simple syrup into a mass fit for making 
pills. , 

Under this simple form aloes is very commonly exhi- 
bited as a cathartick. Two pills are a medium dose. 


Pinuta Atos ur Assm Fatips. Pills of Aloes and 
Assa Fetida. 


Take of 
Gum-resin of socotorine aloes in powder, 
Gum-resin of assa fcetida, each one ounce, 
Soap, half an ounce, ; 
Opium, one drachm. 


Form them into a mass with mucilage of gum arabick. 

These pills, in doses of about ten grains twice a day, 
produce the most salutary effects in cases of dyspepsia, 
attended with flatulence and costiveness. 


Pituta Axogs et Coxtocynturpis. Pills of Aloes and 
Coloquintida. Pilule Cocciz. 


Take of 
Gum-resin of socotorine aloes, 
Secccesecseeeesee SCaMMONY, each eight parts, 
Fruit of coloquintida, four parts, 
Volatile oi] of cloves, 
Sulphate of potass with sulphur, each one part. 


Reduce the aloes and scammony intoa powder with the 
salt; then let the fruit of coloquintida, beat into a very 
fine powder, and the oil be added; lastly, make it intoa 
proper mass with the mucilage of gum arabick. 

In these pills we have a very useful and active purga- 
tive ; and where the simple alvetick pill is not sufficient 
to obyiate costiveness, this will often effectually answer 
the purpose. These pills often produce a copious dis- 
charge in cases of obstinate costiveness, when taken to 
the extent of only five or ten grains; but they may be 
employed in much larger doses. They are, however, 
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seldom used with a view of producing proper catharsis. 
Half a drachm of the mass,:contains about five grains of 
the colocynth, ten of aloes, and ten of scammony. 


Pinunmz Ators et Myrruz. Pills of Aloes and Myrrh. 
Rufus’s Pills. 


Take of 
Gum-resin of socotorine aloes, two ounces, 
Myrrh, one ounce, 
Saffron, half an ounce. 


Beat them into a mass with a proper quantity of simple 
syrup. 

These pills have long continued in practice, as a 
stimulating aperient. Given to be the quantity of half 
a drachm or two scruples, they prove considerably ca- 
thartick, but they answer much better purposes in smaller 
doses as laxatives or alteratives. ‘Two or three for a 
dose. | 


Piruta Assm Fatipm Comrositz. Compound Pills 
of Assa Fetida. Gum Pills. 


Take of 
Gum-resin of assa feetida, 
Galbanum, 
Myrrh, each eight parts, 
Purified oil of amber, one part. 

Beat them into a mass with simple syrup. 

These pills are designed for anti-hystericks, and em- 
menagogues, and are very well calculated for answering 
those intentions. Halfascruple, a scruple, or more, may 
be taken every night or oftener. | 


Pinutm Acetitis Prumer ep Ipgcacuanna. Pills of 
Acetite of Lead and Ipecacuan. : 


Take of 
Acetite of lead, | | | 
Root of ipecacuan in powder, of each one 
drachm, 
Opium, ten grains. 


Beat them with simple syrup into a mass to be divided 
into forty equal pills. 
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Im most cases of internal hemorrhage, but more espe- 
cially in uterine profluvia attended by debility, these 
pills, taken one every three or four hours, seldom fail to 
produce the desired astringent effect; and if their use be 
duly persisted in, will in general induce that salutary 
change in the system upon which.a radical cure depends. 


Pinuta Ammonrarett Cupri. Pills of Ammoniaret of 
Copper. Copper Pills. 


Take of | ij 
Ammoniaret of copper in fine powder, sixteen 
grains, 
Bread crumb, four scruples, 
Solution of carbonate of ammonia, as much as 
may be sufficient. 


Beat them into a mass, to be divided into thirty-tw 
equal pills. - 

It is under this form that ammoniaret of copper is | 
given in epilepsy and the other spasmodick diseases “in 
which it has been employed. Half a grain of it is con- 
tained in each pill. One pill is given at-first, night and 
morning, and the dose is gradually increased. 


PituLz Hyprareyri. Pills of Quicksilver. Mercurial 
Pills. Blue Pills. 


Take of h 
Purified quicksilver, 
Conserve of red roses, each one ounce, 
Starch, two ounces. 


Triturate the quicksilver with the conserve, in a glass 
mortar, till the globules completely disappear, adding oc- 
casionally a little mucilage of gum arabick ; then add the 
starch, and beat the whole with water into a mass, 
which 1s immediately to be divided into four hundred 
and eighty equal pills. 

The common mercurial pill is one of the best prepara- 
tions of mercury, and may in general supersede most 
other forms of this medicine. In its preparation the 
mercury 1s minutely divided, and probably converted into 
the black oxide. To effect its mechanical division, it 
must be triturated with some viscid substance. Soap, 
resin of guatack, honey, extract of liquorice, manna, and 
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conserve of roses, have all been at different times recom- 
mended, and either of them: may be employed. | ‘ 
. We learn when the mercury is completely extinguished, 
most easily, by rubbing a very little of the mass with the 
point of the finger on a piece of paper, if no globules ap- 
pear. As soon as this is the case, it 1s necessary to mix 
with the mass a proportion of powder of liquorice or 
starch, to give ita proper degree of consistency. It is 
necessary to form the mass into pills immediately, as it 
soon becomes hard. While this preparation of mercary 
is much milder in its operation than some others, it is 
perhaps capable of answering every purpose which the 
remedy can serve. The common dose, given with the 
view of inducing the common mercurial action, is two 
pills at bed time, and one in the morning, which in par- 
ticular cases and habits, require to be increased. Four, 
or six pills given at once, generally excite purging. 
Each pill contains one grain of quicksilver. 


Pitutm Opiata. Pills of Opium. Thebaick Pills. 
Take of 


Opium, one part, 
Extract of liquorice, seven parts, 
Jamaica pepper, two parts. 


‘Soften the opium and extract separately, with diluted 
alcohol, and having beaten them into a pulp, mix them; 
then add the pepper reduced to powder; and lastly, 
having beat them well together, form the whole into a 
mass. 

This affords a form under which the exhibition of opium 
may be concealed from the patient. Two pills or ten 
grains of the mass contain one grain of opium. In the 
formula of the London college, the aromatick is omitted, 
and the proportion of opium increased ; so that each pill 
contains one grain. 

Some complain that the extract of liquorice occasions 
the mass to become too hard and difficult to manage. The 
following formula, therefore, may be substituted, or a 
stronger preparation: viz. 


Take of ' 
Castile soap, eight parts, 
Camphor, six parts, : 
Opium, four parts. 
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The several articles being separately powdered, mix 
and beat them into a mass. 


Pituta Rue: Compositz. Compound Pills of Rhubarb. 
Stomachick Pills. 


Take of 
Root of rhubarb in powder, one ounce, 
Gum-resin of socotorine aloes, six drachms, 
Myrrh, half an ounce, 
Volatile oil of peppermint, half a drachm. 


Make them into a mass with a sufficient quantity of 
syrup of orange peel. 

This is a moderate laxative much employed, especially 
in dyspeptick affections, to obviate costiveness, and gently 
stimulate the stomach and intestines. Two pills are taken 
at bed time. 


Pinuta Scinuiticaz. Squill Pills. 


Take of 
Dried root of squills in fine powder, one scruple, 
Ammoniacum, 
Lesser cardamom seeds in powder, 
Extract of liquorice, each one drachm. 


Mix and form them into a mass with simple syrup. 

This is an elegant and commodious form for the exhi- 
bition of squills, whether for promoting expectoration, or 
with the other intentions to-which that medicine is appli- 
ed. As the virtues of the compound is derived chiefly 
from the squills, the other ingredients are often varied 
in extemporaneous prescriptions. If, however, the above 
form should be found to be too hard and difficult to manage, 
the following formula mipey be preferred: viz. 


Take of 
Dried root of iquilld in fine powder, 
Gum ammoniacum, each one drachm, 
Castile soap, one ounce. 


Mix them into a mass with a sufficient quantity of bal- 


sam copaiva. 
74 
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Pituta Piummert. Plummer’s Pills. 


Take of | 
Precipitated sulphur of antimony, 
Mild muriate of mercury, each three drachms, 
Extract of gentian, 
Hard Spanish soap, each one drachm. 
Let the mercury be triturated with the sulphur ; thee 
add the extract, and form a mass with jelly of soap. 
These pills were recommended to the attention of the 
publick, about forty years since, by Dr. Plummer, whose 
name they long bore. He represented them in a paper, 
which he published in the Edinburgh medical essays, as 
a very useful alterative ; and on his authority they were 
at one time much employed. In some cutaneous and 
even venereal affections, they are yet in repute, as being 
an efficacious remedy in doses of from four to eight or 
ten grains, morning and night. 


Pinun# Gamsocim Compositz. Compound Gamboge 
Pills. (Lond. Pharm.) 


Take of 
Gamboge in powder, 
Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Compound powder of cinnamon, of each one 
drachm, 
Soap, two drachms. 


_ Mix the powders together; then, adding the soap, beat 
the whole into one mass. 
By the addition of the gamboge to the aloes, its cathar- 
tick power is increased, and a composition afforded, more 
active than the aloetick pill. ‘Two or three pills are a 
_ proper dose. 


Pituta Ferri cum Myrreana. Pills of Iron with Myrrh. 
(Lond. Pharm.) 
Take of 
Myrrh, beat to powder, two drachms, 
Sub-carbonate of soda, 
Sulphate of iron, 
Sugar, of each a drachm. 


Triturate the myrrh with the sub-carbonate of soda; 
then, having added the sulphate of iron, triturate them 
6 
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again; lastly, beat the whole together, until they form 
a uniform mass. ie 

This is the same composition, with regard to the active 
ingredients, as forms the basis of the compound mix- 
ture of iron, the substitute for Griffith’s mixture; and it 
may be occasionally convenient to prescribe it under the 
form of pill, or to form the mixture from it extempora- 
neously by diffusionin water. nui: oO 


Pituta Avuri Muriatis. Gold Pills. (Pharm. of New 


York Hospital.) 
_ K Muriate of gold, - gr. X. 
Liquorice root powdered, 3 iii. 


- Thick mucilage of gum arabick, 4q. s. 


To make a mass which is to be divided into one hun- 
dred and fifty pills. 

These pills are given at first one, afterwards two ina 
day, as an efficacious remedy in confirmed lues venerea. 
[See Aurum. ] . 


CHAPTER XxX. 
CATAPLASMS. 


By cataplasms are in general understood, those exter- 
nal applications, which are brought to a due consistence 
or form for being properly applied, not by means of oily 
and fatty matters, but by water or watery fluids. Of 
these, not a few are had recourse to in actual practice ; 
but they are seldom prepared in the shop of the apothe- 
cary, and, in some of the best modern pharmacopeias, 
no formula of this kind are introduced. The London 
and Dublin colleges, however, although they have abridg- 
ed the number of cataplasms, still retain a few ; and it is 
not without some advantage that there are fixed forms 
for the preparation of them. 


CaraptasmMA Lini. Linseed Poultice. 


Take of 
Linseed in powder, half a pound, 
Hot water, one pound anda half. 
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The powder is to be gradually sprinkled into the hot 
water, while they are quickly blended together with a 
spoon. : 

Poultices are commonly made too thin, by which 
means the least pressure, or their own gravity, remove 
them from the part; they should be thick enough to sup- 
port a certain form when applied. This is the best and 
the most convenient of all the emollient poultices for 
common cases, and may ina great measure supersede the 
bread and milk ene so much in use formerly, and which 
is so liable to become brittle when dried. ‘The mucilage 
of the slippery elm bark will also be found an excel- 
lent application of this kind for most of the purposes re- 
quired. 


CaTAPLASMA Davci. Carrot Poultice. 


Bruise the fresh carrots in a mortar into a pulp, or the 
carrots may be first boiled. 

The carrot poultice is employed as an application to 
ulcerated cancers, scrofulous sores of an irritable kind, 
and to various malignant inveterate ulcers. 


CatapLasMA Fermenti. Fermenting Poultice. 


Take of 
Flour, a pound, 
Yeast of beer, half a pint. 


Mix them, and apply a gentle heat until the mixture 
begins to rise. 

The yeast mixed with the flour, and aided by the heat 
applied, soon excites fermentation, and the cataplasm in 
this state has been applied with much advantage as an 
anodyne in painful and irritable sores, and as an anti- 
septick in ulceration with fcetor. Its efficacy appears to 
depend on the carbonick acid gas evolved by the fer- 
mentative process. 


Caraptasma Atuminis. Cataplasm of Alum. Alum Curd. 


Take the whites of two eggs; agitate them witha piece 
of alum, until a coagulum be formed. 

This preparation taken from Riverius, is a useful 
astringent epithem for sore moist eyes. Where the 
complaint is violent, this preparation, .after the inflam- 


} 
} | 
i 
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mation has subsided a little to bleeding, is one of the 
best external remedies. It is to be spread upon lint, and 
applied at bed time. 


Caraptasma Sinapgos. Mustard Cataplasm. 


Take of 
Mustard, in powder, + 
Crumb of bread, of each, halfa pound, ~~ 
Vinegar, as much as Is sufficient. ; 


Mix and make a cataplasm. 

Cataplasms of this kind, are commonly known by the 
name of sinapisms. They were formerly frequently pre- 
pared in a more complicated state, containing garlick, 
black soap, and other similar articles. But the above 
_ simple form will answer every purpose which they are 
capable of accomplishing. They are employed only as 
stimulants ; they often inflame the part, and raise blisters ; 
but not so perfectly as cantharides. ‘Their chief advan- 
tage depends upon the suddenness of their action. 

This preparation is the common sinapism which is ap- 
plied with advantage, as a powerful stimulant, to the 
soles of the feet in typhus, where there is a determina- 
tion to the head, and in comatose affections. 


| 


CHAPTER XXI. 


LINIMENTS, OINTMENTS, CERATES, AND PLASTERS. 


Tuese are all combinations of fixed oil, or animal fat, 
with other substances, and differ from each other only in 
consistence. A liniment is of the consistence of thin 
honey ; an ointment is firmer; anda cerate still harder. 
Oil or lard is their common basis; the due consistence is 
given by wax or spermaceti, and to the composition may 
be added any substance which is to be used under this 
form. Plasters are the most solid, and when cold, should 
be firm, and should not adhere to the fingers, but when 
gently heated, should become sufficiently soft to spread 
easily, and should then adhere to the skin. Plasters de- 
rive their firmness, either from a large proportion of wax, 
or from the presence of some metallick oxide, such as 
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that of lead. The following general directions are given 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopesia for their preparation. 
In making these compositions, the fatty and resinous 
substances are to be melted with a gentle heat, and then 
constantly stirred, adding at the same time the dry in- 
gredients, if there be any, until the mixture on cooling 
become stiff. 


Linimentum Simprex. Simple Liniment. 


Take of 
Olive oil, four parts, 
White wax, one part. 


Uneventum SimpLex. Simple Ointment. 


Take of 
Olive oil, five parts, 
White wax, two parts. 


Uneuentum Payseteris Macro Cepnaut Sevi. Oint- 
ment of Spermacette 


Take of 
Spermaceti, two parts, 
Olive oil, 
White wax, each one part. 


Melt them together over a slow fire, stirring them con- 
stantly and briskly until they be cold. 

These several compositions differ merely in consistence. 
They are useful cooling ointments for excoriations and 
other frettings, and for softening the skin and healing 
chaps. They are also applied spread on linen as usual 
dressings to slight wounds and simple ulcers. Frequently 
they are employed as the basis of more compounded oint- 
ments. 


Livimentum Hyprareyri Compositum. Compound Lini- 
ment of Quicksilver. (Lond. Pharm.) 


Take of 
The strong mercurial ointment, 
Prepared lard, of each four ounces, 
Camphor, one ounce, 
Rectified spirit of wine (alcohol) two fluidrachms, 
Water of ammonia, four fluid ounces. 
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Rub the camphor first with the spirit, then with the lard 
and mercurial ‘ointment, lastly adding gradually the water 
of ammonia, mix the whole together. 

‘This is designed as a stimulating application and dis- 
cutient, to be applied to indolent tumours or collections of 
fluid, a truly excellent formula for all cases in which the 

.object is to quicken the action of the absorbents, and 
gently stimulate the surface of parts. It is a capital 
application for diminishing the indurated state of parti- 
cular muscles, a peculiar affection every now and then 
met with in practice ; and it is particularly well calculat- 
ed for lessening the stiffness and chronick thickening often 
noticed in the joints. 


Uneventum Oxipr Prumer Atgr. Ointment of White Ox- 
ide of Lead. White Ointment. 


Take of 
Simple ointment, five parts, 
White oxide of lead, one part. 


Or, the oxide may be added in the same proportion to 
the spermaceti ointment, its firmer consistence being better 
adapted to the purpose of keeping the oxide uniformly 
suspended. | 

This is a cooling desiccative ointment of great use when 
applied to excoriated surfaces; and has been a common 
application to burns and superficial inflammation. 


© 


Uneventum Acetitis Prumpr. Ointment of Acetite of 
ash Lead. Saturnine Ointment. 
Take of 
Simple ointment, twenty parts, 
Acetite of lead, one part. 
This is an excellent cooling ointment, and of the great- 
est use in many cases. It is applied to the same purposes 
as the preceding, and is more frequently employed. 


Ceratum LytHareyri Acetati Compositum. Compound 
Cerate of Acetated Litharge. Goulard’s Cerate. 
Take of hei 
Water of acetated litharge,two ounces anda half, 
¥cllow wax, four ounces, 
Olive oil, nine ounces, 


Camphor, half a drachm. 
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Rub the camphor with a little of the oil. Melt the 
wax with the remaining oil, and as soon as the mixture 
begins to thicken, pour in by degrees the water of acetated 
_ litharge, and stir constantly until it be cold; then mix in 
the camphor previously rubbed with oil. 

This ointment, usually named Goulard’s cerate, has been 
rendered famous by the recommendations of Mr. Goulard, 
. @ French surgeon. It is unquestionably in many cases 

very useful ; it cannot, however, be considered as varying 
essentially from the saturnine ointments already mention- 
ed. It is employed with nearly the same intentions, and 
differs from them chiefly in consistence: 


Uneventoum Rosarum. Ointment of Roses. 
Take of . 
Hog’s lard, 


Fresh damask roses with their calices, each 
equal parts. 


Let the roses be slightly bruised in a marble mortar 
with a pestle of wood, and put them in a vessel with the 
lard; place this over a gentle fire, so as to evaporate a 
great part of the moisture ; then press it through linen and 
suffer it to cool. Separate the feces which are on the 
top, and melt it in order to depurate. 


Uneventum Aqua& Rosa. Ointment of Rose Water. 


Take of | 
Oil of sweet almonds, two ounces, 
Spermaceti, half an ounce, 
White wax, one drachm. 


Melt the whole in a water bath, stirring it frequently ; 
when melted, add of 


Damask rose water, two ounces, 


and stir the mixture continually till it is cold. 
These more elegant compositions being similar in their 
properties to the preceding, are used for the same pur- 


poses. 
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Unevenrum Srramoni. Ointment of Thorn Apple. 


Take of | 
Leaves of thorn apple recently gathered and 
sliced, five pounds, 
Hog’s lard, fourteen pounds. >in 


Let them simmer together over a gentle fire till the 
leaves become crisp and dry. Then press out the lard, 
return it into the vessel when cleansed, and add to every 
pound of the compound, of 

Yellow wax, two ounces. 
Set the whole on the fire ; when the wax has melted re- 
move the vessel, and let it rest while the contents gradu- 
ally cool, that the impurities may subside. These must 
then be separated from the ointment. | 

This ointment has been found to afford relief in exter- 
nal inflammations, and hemorrhoids. It is also highly 


beneficial in burns, and to allay the swelling of a cow’s 
udder. 


Uneuentum Resinosum. Resinous Ointment. Basilicon 
Ointment. 


Take of 
Hog’s lard, eight parts, 
~ Resin of pine, five parts, 
Yellow wax, two parts :—Or 


Take of 
Yellow resin, 
ash enninesn SUSIE 
Hog’s lard, 
Oil of olives, equal weights. 
This ointment, long known under the name of yellow 


basilicon, is commonly employed in dressing, for digest= 
ing, cleansing, and incarning wounds and ulcers. 


Uneventom Picis. Tar Ointment. 


Take of — 
Tar, five parts, 
Yellow wax, two parts. 
TE? BBE S 
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Equal parts of tar and mutton suet, are preferred by 
some as forming an ointment of a more firm consistence. 
The two compositions, however, cannot be considered as 
differing essentially from each other. As far as they have 
any peculiar activity, this entirely depends on the tar. 
From the empyreumatick oil and saline matters which it 
contains, it is undoubtedly of some activity. According- 
ly it has been successfully employed against foul ulcers, 
and some cutaneous affections, particularly tinea capitis. 


ie ‘ 
Uneventum Inrus1 Metozs Vesicatorit. Ointment of 
Infusion of Cantharides. ‘Mild Epispastick Ointment. 


Take of 
- Cantharides, 

Resin of pine, 

Yellow wax, each one part, 

Hog’s lard, 

Venice turpentine, each two parts, 

Boiling water, four parts. 


Infuse the cantharides in the water for a night; then 
strongly press out and strain the liquor, and boil it with 
the lard till the water be consumed; then add the resin 
and wax, and when these are melted, take the ointment 
off the fire and add the turpentine. 70 

This ointment, containing the soluble parts of the can- 
tharides, uniformly blended with other ingredients, are 
more commodious, and in general occasion less pain, 
though little less effectual in their action, than the compo- 
sitions with the fly in substance. ) . 


Uneventum Putveris MELoEs VesicaTorite Ointment 
of the Powder of Cantharides. Strong Epispastick 
Ointment. | ‘ 


Take of 
~~~ Resinous ointment, seven parts, 
Powdered cantharides, one part. 


This ointment is employed in the dressings for blisters, 
intended to be made perpetual, as they are called, or to 
be kept running for a considerable time; which in many 
chronick and acute diseases, is of great service. Parti- 
cular care should be taken, that the cantharides employed 
in these compositions, be reduced into a very subtle pow- 
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der, and that the mixtures be miadeas equal and uniform 
as possible. } ads : 


Uneventum Suuenuris. Sulphur Ointment. Antisporick 
Ointment. 
Take of | ‘on 
Hog’s lard, two parts, : 
Sublimed sulphur, one part. 
To each pound of this ointment, add of 


Volatile oil of lemons, or 
sosocsscseeese Of lavender, half a drachm. 


Sulphur is a certain remedy for the itch, more safe than: 
mercury. A pound of this ointment serves for four unc- 
tions. The patient is to be rubbed every night, a fourth 
part of the body each time. ‘Though the disease may be 
thus cured by a single application, it is in general advise- 
able to touch the parts mest affected for a few nights: 
longer, and to conjoin the internal use of sulphur. 


Uneventum Acivi Nitrost. Ointment of Nitrous Acid.- 

Take of | 

Hog’s lard, one pound,’ 
Nitrous acid, six drachms. 

Mix the acid gradually with the melted lard, and dili- 
gently beat the mixture as it cools. ) ! 

The axunge in this ointment seems to be oxidized ; for, 
during the action of the acid upon it, there is a great deal 
of nitrick oxide gas disengaged. It acquires a yellowish 
colour, and a firmer consistency ; and forms an excellent 
and cheap substitute, in slight herpetick and other cuta- 
neous affections, for the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 


Uneventum Hyprareyrr. Ointment of Quicksilver. 
Strong Mercurial Ointment: 
Take of | | 
Quicksilver, 
Hog’s lard, each three parts, 
Mutton suet, one part. 
Rub the quicksilver carefully in a mortar with a little 
of the hog’s lard, until the globules entirely disappear = 
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then add the remainder of the lard and the suet, rubbing 
them well together. | iin is 


Uneventum Hyprareyri Mitivs. Mild Ointment of 
io Quicksilver. Blue Ointment. 


This is to be prepared as the preceding ointment, ex- 
cepting that only one part of quicksilver is to be em- 
ployed. | 

During the trituration of mercury with unctuous matter, 
it cannot be doubted that an oxidation of the metal is ef- 
fected; and the efficacy of the ointment depends, in a 
great measure, on this oxide of mercury. It has been 
also supposed, with a sufficient. probability, that the 
portion of sebacick acid formed in animal fat, when ex- 
posed to-the air, may promote this oxidation, and com- 
bine with the oxide; and the improvement of the. oint-: 
ment on keeping, a fact long observed, is probably owing 
to the gradual formationof this sebate of mercury. _ 

Mercurial ointment, is the form by which mercury. is 
introduced into the system by external friction. It is a 
mode employed with advantage, in cases where the pre- 
parations administered internally, are liable to be too 
much determined to the intestines, so as to occasion 
griping and purging, and when it is necessary to in- 
troduce a large quantity of mercury speedily into the 
system; likewise in some local affections, particularly 
bubo. One drachm of the strong ointment, (that con- 
taining equal parts of the mercury and lard,) is introduced 
by friction in the evening, and frequently in the morning, 
until the system be affected. The inside of the thighs 
and legs are the parts most suitable for the application 
of the frictions. But it is frequently necessary to change 
the place, as even the mildest ointment is sometimes apt 
to excite topical inflammation, and render further ap- 
plication very inconvenient. - During the process of in- 
unction, the patient should be confined within doors in a 
well aired apartment, which should be kept in an equal 
and moderate temperature, and he should wear flannel 
next his skin. At each operation, it will require from 
twenty to thirty minutes of gentle friction by the patient 
himself, before a moderate fire. It is requisite that the 
ointment should be prepared with very great care; for, 
upon the degree of triture which has. been employed, 
the activity of the mercury very much depends. 
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Several expedients have been contrived to facilitate the 
extinction of the mercurial globules by trituration; the 
most of these, however, are inadmissible. If sulphur be 
used, it will probably render the mercury inactive, and 
turpentine renders the ointment so acrid, that when ap- 
plied by friction it produces irritation on the skin, or in- 
flammation. Rancid fat, it has been found, extinguishes 
the quicksilver better than recent fat, and by the action of | 
the metal the rancidity of the fat appears to be corrected. 
If the trituration be made at first with a little tallow, as. 
being a harder substance than fat, the operation may be 
completed without much difficulty. Bb 3 3 

Half a drachm of camphor, added to one ounce of strong 
mercurial ointment, is much recommended to be rubbed 
on thickened, indurated parts, with a view of exciting the 
action of the absorbents. Rubbed along the course of 
the urethra, it is very serviceable in diminishing and re- 
moving chordee. 


Uneventum Oxipt Hyprareyri Civerer. Ointment of 
Gray Oxide of Quicksilver. 


Take of 
Gray oxide of quicksilver, one part, 
Hog’s lard, three parts. 


- This is designed as a substitute for the mercurial oint- 
ment, and as the quicksilver is fully oxidized, it has been 
supposed that it will prove more active. If this were 
sufficiently established, the facility and certainty of its 
preparation would be attended with great advantages. 


Uneventum Sus-Muriatis Hyprareyri er Ammonia, 
Ointment of Submuriate of Quicksilver and Ammonia. 


Take of ! 
Submuriate of quicksilver and ammonia, one 
drachm, 
Ointment of roses, one ounce and a half, 


Let them be mixed very intimately. 

This is a very elegant mercurial ointment, and is fre- 
quently made use of in the cure of obstinate cutaneous 
affections. — 
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Uncuentum Oxipt Hyprareyri Rusri. Ointment of 
Red Oxide of Quicksilver. 


Take of Io 
Red oxide of quicksilver by nitrous acid, one 
part i 
Hog’s lard, eight parts. 


This is an excellent stimulating ointment, often of very 
great service in indolent, ill conditioned sores, when we 
wish to excite them to greater action. If it prove too 
stimulating, it may be weakened with axunge ; and in this 
state, it is often applied to the eye-lids in chronick oph- 
thalmia. 


Uneventum Nitrratis Hyprareyri. Ointment of Ni- 
trate of Quicksilver. Yellow Ointment. 


Take of | ; 
Purified quicksilver, one part, ' 
Nitrous acid, two parts, 

Hog’s lard, three parts, 
Olive oil, nine parts. 


Dissolve the quicksilver.in the nitrous acid, by diges- 
tion in a sand heat, and, while the solution is hot, mix 
with it the lard and oil, previously melted together, and 
just beginning to grow stiff. Stir them briskly together 
in a glass or wedgewood mortar, so as to form the whole 
into an ointment. : 

In this ointment, the nitrate of the quicksilver combines 
with the lard; and as there is also an excess of nitrick 
acid, it acts chemically on the fat, and gives to the com- 
position a very firm consistence. It is a very active 
ointment, and as such, itis frequently employed with suc-. 
cess in cutaneous and other topical affections, a small 
quantity being rubbed on the part. 


Uneventum Nirratis Hyprareyri Mitivs. Milder 
Oiniment of Nitrate of Quicksilver. 


This is prepared in the same manner as the preceding, 
with a triple quantity of hog’s lard, and olive oil. It is, 
of course, a much milder application, and is designed to 
be also of a softer consistence; but, to obtain the latter 
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convenience, it is better to reduce the strong ointment, 
with the requisite proportion of lard. | 


Uneventum Svus-Acetitis Curr. Ointment of Sub- 
Acetite of Copper. Ointment of Verdigris. 


Take of 
Resinous ointment, fifteen parts, © 
Sub-acetite of copper, one part. | 


This ointment is used for cleansing sores, and keeping 
down fungous flesh. Where ulcers continue to run from 
a weakness of the vessels of the parts, the tonick powers 
of the copper promise considerable advantage. Itis also 
frequently used with advantage in cases of ophthalmia, 
depending on scrofula, where the palpebre are prin- 
cipally affected ; but, when it is to be thus applied, it is 

‘in general requisite that it should be somewhat weakened, 
by the addition of a proportion of simple ointment of 
hog’s lard. 


Uneventum Oxini Zinc Import. Ointment of Impure 
Oxide of Zinc. Ointment of Tutty. 
Take of 
Simple liniment, five parts, 
Prepared, impure oxide of zinc, one part. 
This and the following ointment.are chiefly used in 
affections of the eye, particularly in those cases where 


redness arises rather from relaxation than from active 
inflammation, . | 


Uneventum Oxipi Zinci. Qintment of Oxide of Zinc. 
Take of 
Simple liniment, six parts, 
Oxide of zinc, one part. 


Ceratum Simprex. Simple Cerate. 


Take of 
Olive.oil, six parts, 
White. wax, three parts, 
Spermaceti, one part. 


This differs from the simple ointment, in containing a 
. greater proportion of wax to the oil, and in the addition 
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of the spermaceti. But by these means, it obtains only a 
more firm consistence, without any essential change of 
properties. | tuyick 


Ceratum Carponatis Zinci Impurt. Cerate of Impure 
Carbonate of Zinc. Turner’s Cerate. 


Take of 
Simple cerate, five parts, 
Prepared impure carbonate of zinc, one part : 


—Or, 
Take of 


Olive oil, two pounds, 

Yellow wax, 

Prepared impure carbonate of zine, each one 
pound. ; 


This composition is formed upon that which was for- 
merly called Turner’s cerate. The inventor strongly re- 
commends it in cutaneous ulcerations and excoriations. 
It appears, from experience, to be an excellent epulotick, 
and as such, is frequently made use of in practice. 


CERATUM SABINA. Savine Cerate. 


‘Take of . | | 
Fresh leaves of cedar savine bruised, two 
pounds, d 
Yellow wax, one pound, 
Hog’s lard, four pounds. 


Boil the leaves of the savine with the lard and wax 
melted together till they become crisp, and while hot 
strain the mixture through a coarse cloth. It is some- 
times prepared from the leaves, reduced to fine powder, 
and mixed with lard. . 

The ceratum sabinz (see juniperus virginiana) is de- 
signed as an irritating application with the view of excit- 
inga perpetual discharge from blisters as a remedy in 
chronick diseases of the joints, &c. and in other cases 
where such discharge is required. It is an admirable pre- 
paration of that shrub, and has been found by experience 
to answer every purpose for which it was originally sug- 
gested by Dr. Crowther. On the use of this cerate, im- 
mediately after the cuticle raised by the blister is remov- 
ed, it should be remarked, that experience has proved 
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‘the advantage of using the application lowered by half or 
two thirds of the unguentum cere : an attention to this 
direction will produce less irritation and more discharge, 
than if the savine cerate is used in its full strength. But 
as the discharge diminishes, the strength of the savine 
dressing should be proportionally increased. 


Empiastrum Simptex. Simple Plaster. — 


Take of . 
Yellow wax, three parts, 
Mutton suet, | 
Resin of pine, each two parts. 


The principal use of this plaster is as a dressing, when 
spread thin on linen, to the part to which a blister has 
‘been applied. : 


Emritastrum Resinosum Compositum. Compound Ré> 
-_ gsinous Plaster. 


Take of 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds, 
Galbanum, one: pound, 
Resin of pine, 
Yellow wax, each four ounces, 
Fixed oil of mace, one ounce. 


“To the pitch, resin and wax melted together, add first. 
the galbanum and then the oil of mace. | 
This plaster has been applied to the region of the 
stomach, as a stimulus, to relieve nausea and vomiting, 
and is considered as the most’ elegant formula of the . 


kind. _ 


Emupnastrum Mexors Vesieatorit. Plaster of Spanish 
Flies, Blistering Plaster. 
Take of 


_ Mutton suet, 
Yellow wax, 
Resin of pine, 
Cantharides, each equal weights. 

Beat the cantharides into a fine powder, and add them 
to the other ingredients previously melted and removed 
from the fire. 

This is the plaster usually employed to raise a blister. 
It.is of a softer consistence than the other plasters, that it 

76 
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may admit of being spread without the assistance of heat, . 
which, would impair the acrid quality of the cantharides. 
It requires to be applied twelve hours to produce a per- 
fect blister ; it is then removed; the vesicle is cut, and 
the inflamed surface dressed with simple cerate or wigpier. 


cilia Aoi Miitinns oer eats Castes ea aal 7 
pound Plaster of Spanish Flies. 


Take of | naidiaiy ae 
Venice turpentine, eighteen parts, == 
Burgundy pitch, 7 
Cantharides, each twelve parts, 
Yellow wax, four parts, d 
Sub-acetite of copper, two parts, . at 
Mustard seed, 

Black pepper, each one part. 


Having first melted the pitch and wax, add the turpen- 
tine, and | to these in fusion, and still hot, add the other 
ingredients, reduced toa fine powder and mixed, and stir 
the whole carefully together, so as to form a plaster. 

It occasionally happens, that the common plaster: of 
cantharides is insufficient to excite a blister, even when 
its surface has been sprinkled over with powdered can- 
tharides. In such cases, or even in others, where it is- 
necessary that a blister should be quickly raised, this 
more powerful composition may be employed. | It cer- 
tainly contains a sufficient variety of stimulating ingre- 
dients, and its operation is accompanied with a pungent 
‘sensation of heat. | | 


' fe gl te ; 
Hmprastrum Oxipi Prumpr Semivirrer. Plaster of the 
Semi-Vitrified Oxide of Lead. Domeen Plaster. 


‘Take of 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead, one spills 
Olive oil, two parts. 


Boil them, adding water, and constantly stirring the 
mixture till the oi! and oxide be formed into a plaster. 

Oxides of lead, boiled with oils, unite with them into a 
plaster of an wxtelticht consistence, and which makes. a 
proper basis for several other plasters. 

In the boiling of these compositions, a quantity Py, wa- 
ter must be added to prevent the plaster from burning 
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and growing black. Such water as it may be necessary 
to add during the boiling, must be previously made hot ; 
for cold liquor would not only prolong the process, but 
likewise occasion the matter to explode, and be thrown 
about with violence, to the great danger of the operator. 

This accident will equally happen upon the addition 
of hot water, if the plaster be extremely hot. It is there- 
fore better to remove it from the fire a little, before each 
addition of water. This plaster, which has. long. been 
known under the name of diachylon, is a common appli- 
eation in excoriations of the skin, slight fresh wounds, 
and the like. They keep the part soft, and somewhat 
warm, and defend it from the air, which is all that can be 

expected in these cases, {rom any plasters. 


EMPpLastRUuM Resinosum. Resinous Plaster. Adhesive 
Plaster. 


‘Take watt 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, 
Resin of pine, equal weights. 


This leave rendered more adhesive, and ybisge What 
stimulating, by ‘this intermixture of resin, is used for 
keepivg’ on other dressings, for retaining the edges of re- 
cent wounds together, when we are endeavouring to 
secure them by the first intention, and for giving me- 
chanical support to new flesh, and contracting ‘the size 
of ulcers in the manner recommended by bile Baynton,. 
for the cure of ulcers of the legs. 


Empcastaum Ass# Farina. - Plaster of Asse Fasida. 
sodd: qeoa 3 Anti-Hysterick Plaster. 


Take of | 
Hove oP Raster of Benifi-vievifiedGxidle of lead, 
°° (Gutn-resin of assa rie each two parts, 
Galbanum, — 
Yellow wax, each one part. 


As an application to the umbilical region, or over the 
whole abdomen, in hysterick cases, this plaster has 
sometimes produced good effects. But probably more 
from its giving an additional degree of heat to the part, 
than from any influence, dgrixed from the kehid gums.. 
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- Emptastaum Guumosum, — Gun Plaster, de vee 


7) 3 


‘Toke of aa Tas | arts 
Plaster of | adios osteo oxide of lead, eight 
parts, Se SEPP EY Hi: 
Ammoniacum, © fhe ob: HRT 
Galbanum,. | © hye Sy 
Yellow wax, each one part sedis rayne Hag 


The following form is preferred by some for the’ same 
purposes. ) nia | arwcnnny 


Take of irs 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, three 
pounds, 
Strained galbanum, half a pound, 
Common turpentine, _ 
Frankincense, each three ounces. 


Melt the three first articles together, and add pes net 
in powder ; stir them well together. 

This plaster is used as a digestive’ and suppurative ; 
particularly in abscesses, after a’ part of the matter has 
been maturated and discharged, for suppurating or dis- 
cussing the remaining hurt part; but it is very doubtful 
whether it derives any advantage: sien the euTisy cninpag 


ie 


. 


its bade ‘ hf Pee Be 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ - ¥ He Bites Tera ki sobs 

wenngieh cuir Saronaccum, . Saponaceons Plaster. 
Take of | | eH alee 


Platies of semi-vitrified oxide of lea, four ‘parts, 
Gum plaster, two parts, i” 
‘Soap sliced, one part. MUST SATE 


To the plasters melted together, add the soap; then 
boil for a little while so as to form a plaster. «. . 

This is likewise supposed, to. possess. a: mpeaeeatt 
quality, but is. much inferiour to the. mercurial plaster, 
and is scarcely ever MBE, 


EmpiasTrum Head a. Plaster of Quicksiloers Blue 
Plaster. 


Take of 
Olive oil, 
Resin of pine, each one part, 
Quicksilver, three parts, 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, six parts. 


-“ 
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- Meltthe oil and resin together, and when this mixture 
is cold let the quicksilver be rubbed with it till the glo- 
bules disappear;’then add by degrees the plaster of 
semi-vitrified oxide of lead melted, and let the whole be. 
accurately mixed. 

This mercurial plaster is considered as a powerful re- 
solvent and discutient, acting with much greater certainty 
for these intentions than any composition of vegetables 
alone. Pains in the joints and limbs from a venereal 
cause, nodes, tophi, and beginning indurations, are said 
sometimes to yield to its id i she iar 


Misti, Artie Oxip1 Ferri Ruset. Plaster of Red Obsile 
of Iron. aiceneticulng Plaster. 


Take of 
Plaster of semniinned oxide of lead, twenty- 
four parts, 
Resin of pine, six parts, 
- Yellow wax, . 
Olive oil, each three parts, 
Red oxide of iron, eight parts. 


oGesdd the red oxide of iron with the oil, and then add 
sit to the other ingredients, previously melted. 
This plaster spread on leather is used as. the common 
strengthening plaster in weaknesses of the large muscles, 
as of the loins ; and its effects seem to proceed from the 
artificial mechanical support given to the part, which 
may also be done by any other plaster that iy sedate with 
equal firmness. ees 
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OF MINERAL WATERS. >) ooo S00) 


"nz chemical analysis of mineral waters is of considera-. 
ble importance, as determining the principles in which 
their active powers reside, and thus enabling the physician 
to employ them with more advantage and discrimination. 
Mineral waters include all such fluids as are naturally im- 
pregnated with heterogeneous matter, which they have 
dissolved within the bowels of the earth, whether. sulphu- 
reous, metallick, or saline; and as many of these are 
successfully employed in medicine, they have received the 
appellation of medicinal waters. ‘They derive their pecu- 
liarity of character in general either from containing car- 
bonick acid, or soda not neutralized, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, purging salts, earthy salts, or iron; or from their tem- 
perature exceeding in a greater or less degree that of the 
atmosphere. ‘hese waters have also a specification de- 
pending on the foreign substances which they contain. 
Waters impregnated with free carbonick acid gas’ sparkle 
when drawn from the spring, or poured into a glass; they 
have a taste more or less pungent and acidulous, but soon 
become vapid from exposure to the air. Along with the 
carbonick acid, there generally are present portions of sa- 
line, earthy or metallick matter, chiefly carbonates of lime, 
magnesia and iron. ‘T’he quantity of carbonick acid con- » 
tained in the mineral waters is very various. When highly 
impregnated with carbonick acid gas, they are grateful from 
their pungency, sit light on the stomach, and in a large 
dose produce even sensibly a degree of exhilaration; they 
increase the appetite, and generally have a diuretick ef- 
fect. They prove useful in dyspeptick affections, from 
the grateful and moderate stimulus exerted by the carbo- 
nick acid on the stomach, aided by the diluent operation 
of the water; and hence the advantage derived from them. 
in the numerous chronick affections connected with im- 
paired power of the digestive organs. They generally 


j 
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also contain some saline substances which communicate 
additional powers, and the operation of these is usually 
promoted, or at least they are rendered more grateful by 
the carbonick acid... Those which contain carbonate of 
soda, as Seltzer water, prove more powerfully diuretick, 
and are employed with advantage as palliatives in urinary 
calculus, and in. the painful discharge of urine from other 
affections of the urinary organs. ‘Those waters impreg- 
nated with iron are more particularly employed in those 
diseases in which that metal is employed. | 
The sulphureous mineral waters owe their’ distinguish- 
ing character to an impregnation of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen; and they are at once recognised by their peculiar 
foetid smel]. They almost uniformly contain saline subs 
stances which modify their powers. From the action of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen, they are employed more par- 
ticularly in cutaneous affections ; and from the combined 
action of this and the saline matter which generally has a 
purgative effect, they are farther used in diseases of the 
digestive organs, dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, torpor of 
the intestines, and visceral obstructions ; and also in scro- 
fulous affections. ‘They are also applied locally in cuta- 
neous eruptions, and the warm sulphurous baths have been 
in particular celebrated for their eflicacy under this form 
of application. — 
The saline mineral waters comprise those in which, with- 
out any large proportion of aerial matter, various saline 
compounds, generally neutral, exist. The salts most 
usually present are sulphates, muriates, and carbonates ; 
and the bases with which the acids forming these are com- 
bined, are soda, magnesia, and lime. These waters are’ 
usually aperient, the substances which they hold dissolved 
being either so far as can be determined inert, such as the 
sulphate and carbonate of lime; or being cathartick, as 
the greater number of the other compound salts. It has 
always been remarked too with regard to them, that their 
cathartick power is greater than could be supposed from 
the extent of their saline impregnation as determined by 
analysis ; a proof of the influence of dilution in the opera- 
tion of mineral waters. They are usually employed in 
diseases, where it is of advantage to stimulate the diges- 
tive system, the intestinal canal, and the secreting organs 
connected with it, or where advantage is derived from 
- moderate and continued evacuations. Hence their celeb- 
rity in the treatment of some forms of dyspepsia and 
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hypochondriasis, chlorosis, chronick hepatitis;. jaundice, 
and in scrofula. — . et b 
» When these waters are jes abn d vith carbonick acid, 
which they frequently are, they become more grateful, 
and sit easier on the stomach. When they have an im- 
pregnation of iron, they acquire tonick powers, and more 
efficacy as remedies in amenorrhcea and the ta eri 9 ck 
diseases in which this metal is employed. TTD 
Sea water, in strict chemical arrhngentdnt, must be re- 
garded as belonging to the class of saline mineral waters, 
as it holds dissolved merely various neutral salts, chiefly 
muriate of soda and of magnesia, and sulphate of soda 
and magnesia witha little sulphate of lime. It much 
exceeds, however, in the extent of impregnation, any 
common mineral water. Its medicinal powers are similar 
to those of the saline mineral waters ; from the extent of 
its saline impregnation itis more active asa cathartick, and 
this renders it more stimulating than fresh water as a bath. 
Chalybeate mineral waters owe their characteristick 
properties chemically and medicinally to an impregnation 
of iron. The oxide of iron is almost uniformly held dis- 
solved by carbonick acid, the acid being usually in excess; 
in a few mineral waters, ‘sulphate of iron is present; but 
these are rare, and are in general too active to be. well 


adapted to medicinal use. Chalybeate waters have a 


peculiar styptick taste ; they are transparent when taken 
from the spring, but when exposed for some time to the 
air, a pellicle forms on the surface, and a quantity gener- 
ally minute of ochrey sediment subsides, the water at the 
game time joaing its taste. This change is accelerated tid 
heat. 

-Chalybeate site waters are remedies of qcidehienee: 
ble activity and power. They act as tonicks, increasing 
the strength of the system, raising the force of the circu- 
lation, giving tone to the digestive organs, augmenting: 
muscular vigour, and promoting the excretions. They 
‘are of course employed in those diseases in which iron is 
principally used, amenorrhea, chlerosis, some states of 
menorrhagia, leucorrhcea, dyspepsia, scrofula, and vari- 
-ous forms of chronick debility. And as tron always suc- 
ceeds best when given in small doses, and in a state of 

considerable dilution, the chalybeate waters afford the 
best form under which it can be prescribed, that which is 


at once attended with least irritation, and from which the | 


greatest benefit is obtained. The powers of these waters; 
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too, are often aided by the presence of other ingredients. 
The impregnation of carbonick acid, when it is present in 
excess, gives. them, a grateful stimulant, quality, which is 
exerted on the stomach ;..and saline substances communi- 
cate to them an aperient power. 

» It would be foreign.to the object of this sketch to at- 
spond a particular history connected with the various 
celebrated mineral, springs, so much resorted to on the 
European continent, but some account of the principles . 
and. medicinal, properties of those of our own country 
cannot, fail of being acceptable, since the. most serious 
consequences frequently result. from .an indiscriminate 
employment.of these waters. 

The Ballston mineral waters are those most celebrated 
in. the.United States; and the following is the result of 
their analysis, by an eminent French chemist. 


is ‘Carbonick acid, three times its volume, 


2, Muriate of soda, . _ 31. grains. 
3. ‘Super- saturated carbonate of chalk, 22 grains, 
4, Muriate of magnesia, — . 125 grains, 
5. Muriate of chalk, nate 5 grains. 

«6. Carbonate of iron, 4 grains, 


{ 


MPO the preceding analysis, published in an excellent 
fvebiadtcal work, the American Medical and Philosophical 
Register, professor Hosack, of New York, has subjoined 
some valuable “observations on the use of the Ballston 
mineral waters in various diseases.”’ 

“The Ballston waters have been long known to yield a 
great quantity of fixed air, and to hold in solution a large 
portion of zron, By the analysis referred to, it appears 
that they yield a much larger proportion of fixed air, and 
that they contain a greater quantity of iron, than any 
other mineral water that has hitherto been discovered, not 
excepting that of Vichy, one of the strongest chalybeate 
waters in Kurope. But it appears, that they also contain 
another substance, viz. the muriate of lime, which, with 
the other ingredients with which it is associated, promises 
to be of great and extensive utility. 

“We are accordingly from this analysis induced to 
ascribe more virtues to the Ballston waters than physicians 
have generally believed them to possess. Although much 
is due to exercise, change of air, and an agreeable occu- 
pation of the ops. which the amusements of watering 
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‘places usually afford, I have no doubt, from the sensible 
effects produced upon the system by the waters themselves, 
‘that they also are productive of great good ina variety of 
‘diseases, some of which I shall now briefly enumerate. 
“Ist. From the effects of the Ballston waters, as a 
strong chalybeate, they may be employed with advantage 
‘in most diseases of debility, whether directly or indirect« 
ly such. But in those complaints which are attended 
with an increased excitement of the whole system,’ or 
with local inflammation, they are manifestly prejudicial. 
‘These principles are deducible from the qualities of the 
- waters alone; but they are also confirmed by the expe- 
rience and observation of payeiehatis who have attended 
to their operation. rad 
*¢ Accordingly in intermittent fever, iii aig apotdeiy 
hypochondriasis, and hysteria, connected with, or proceed- 
ing from debility of the digestive organs; in paralysis, 
chronick rheumatism, gout in its chronick state, chlorosis, 
fluor albus ; in suppression of the menses when arising 
irom weakness, in worms, and in other diseases of de- 
bility, whether of the intestinal canal, or of the whole 
system, the Ballston waters have been | long and justly 
celebrated. On the other hand, in a plethorick state of 
the system as in pregnancy, in consumption of the lungs, 
inflammation of the liver, acute rheumatism, dysentery, and 
other diseases of an inflammatory nature, in which they are 
oftentimes resorted to, they invariably do injury. We 
may, perhaps, except from this remark a species of con- 
sumption which arises in females about the time of puber- 
ty, in which, from want of energy in the system, men- 
struation does not take place at the period in which it 
usually appears ; dyspepsia ensues, followed with gene- 
ral irritation of the nervous system, pain in the breast, 
cough, sometimes hemorrhage from the lungs, and ulti- 
mately terminating in confirmed consumption. These con- 
sequences have frequently been prevented by a course of 
iron, and vegetable tonicks, aided by generous diet, and 
exercise, especially riding on horseback. Under similar 
circumstances | have no doubt that the Ballston waters 
may be serviceable in this species of phthisis in its inci- 
pient state ;.pat they should never be employed in dis- 
eases of this nature, without the advice of a physician. | 
‘2, From the saline impregnation of these waters, and 
their operation upon the urinary organs as well as by per- 
spiration, they are indicated in diseases of the a aa and 
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bladder, in gout, chronick rheumatism, and. eruptions 
upon the skin, all, which diseases are most frequently 
produced by, or connected with a morbid condition of 
the fluids, and an impaired state of the secretions. In 
these complaints, I: have repeatedly prescribed these. 
waters: withthe: bestieffeetsans : yah wort dynmedirw ron in 
_ But according to the foregoing analysis, they contain 
an ingredient of great walue besides those already enu- 
merated; 1 mean the muriate of lime. It appears upon: 
the authority of Dr. Beddoes, Dr. R. Pearson, Dr. 
Wood, and Dr. Schraud of Vienna, that this substance has 
~ lately been discovered to be a remedy for scrofula, which 
hitherto has been the opprobrium of our profession, It. 
is true, cases have been recorded by Russell and others 
of the cure of this disorder by the use of sea water. But 
as it has been ascertained by chemists, that the muriate 
of lime enters into the composition of sea water, it Is very 
possible that much of the efficacy of the latter, in that 
disease, may be derived from the muriate of lime which it 
has been found to contain. | 
‘ But as scrofula is usually attended with a general de- 
bility of the system, as well as a morbid condition of the 
fluids, the Ballston waters will probably be found. pecu- 
liarly serviceable, inasmuch as they possess the means of 
invigorating the system, at the same time that they contain 
the antidote to the peculiar virus of that disease. 
_ “But to obtain the benefits of the Ballston waters in 
any of the diseases which have been noticed, it is neces- 
sary that in the use of them, as it regards the time of tak- 
ing them, the quantity taken, the stage of the disease, and 
other circumstances which must govern their exhibition, 
the. directions of the physician are indispensably necessa- 
ry. As well might the patient make use of any other 
article of the materia medica without medical advice, as 
drink these waters in the manner in which they are usual- 
ly taken. It is but a short time since, a very valuable 
life was destroyed by the imprudent use of them during a 
state of pregnancy. A few days ago I was consulted by 
two gentlemen who had left the springs much worse than 
they had gone to them. The one laboured under dyspep- 
sia, attended with habitual costiveness. dicgiecting to 
relieve his bowels, he commenced the use of the waters ; 
the consequences were, an aggravation of his disease, fol- 
- lowed with fever, acute pain in the head, and other symp- 
toms of general excitement. The ether person referred 
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to, had come from Virginia, on account ofan’ obstinate 
chronick diarrhoea, attended with great debility, and 
general emaciation. Without advice he immediately be~ 
gan to drink the waters to the quantity of several quarts 
daily. The consequences may be readily imagined; an 
increase of his disease, and a degree of. debility from 


which he with wiser: ng a aaah tren arses tia 
, pe ay Tak: 

OF THE WATERS OF STAFFORD SPRING IN THE STATE 
OF CONNECTICUT. by Vie vaome usted 


ers b| pate! $ 

The waters of Stafford spring hava veel subjected toa 
partial analysis by the late Dr. Samuel Willard. 

Though far from being complete, for the want of pto- 
per agents or tests, the results of his experiments favour 
the conclusion, Ist. That ‘iron is the prevailing i ingre- 
dient in the water,—that it is held in solution by the 
earbonick acid,—that when the water is exposed” to the 
action of the atmospherick air, or is acted on by heat, 
the acid is extricated, and the iron precipitated, —the 
purple colour struck by the vegetable astringents, and by 
distilled spirits—the precipitate produced by the caustick 
fixed alkali, ahd the blue tinge communicated to the 
water, by calcareous and alkaline prussiates uIP indicate 
the presence of iron. OM 

‘2d. That the water is also jipregotied wit herauh 
phuretted bydrogenous gas, its sulphureous smell, its pos- 
sessing the property of blackening silver, and its receiv- 
ing a green tinge from the admixture of vegetable pant 
juices, may be considered as proofs. A 

“ 3d. That the water contains aluminous atid magne- 
sian earth, its effects on soap, its effervescing with the 
sulphurick acid, when deposited as a sediment, and the 
new combination which takes place on the admixture of 
that acid, induce a belief of this fact.’? ; 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE ARTIFICIAL MINERAL 
WATERS IN THE UNITED STATES. age 


Taken from Conversations on Chemistry- 


The extensive utility of many of the natural mineral 
waters has been long established by the experience of 
mankind, and sanctioned by the opinions of the first 
medical practitioners of every enlightened country. 


. The accurate analysis of all. the most important and 
celebrated mineral waters has been accomplished by men 
competent to the task; and we are thus informed not 
only concerning the nature, but the proportion of the in- 
gredients which they contain. They are either solid sub- 
stances, such as water can dissolve, or gases, capable of 
being combined with this) fluid. To both of these the 
mineral waters owe their medicinal powers, and to the 
datter alone, and chiefly to the carbonick acid, their pe- 
culiar activity, briskness, and pungency. | 

‘In the manufacture of artificial mineral waters, the 
original water is perfectly imitated, by the addition of all 
the ingredients in the proper proportions ; and. the gas, 
by a peculiar and very powerful apparatus is afterwards 
forced in, till the waters acquire a degree of briskness 
and activity far surpassing any thing which they ever 
exhibit in nature. ve | 
_ The impression, entertained by some, that a perfect 
imitation of the native mineral waters is impossitle, is 
‘therefore equally contrary to the decisions of good sense, 
as itis repugnant to experience; for in London, in Paris, 
and in many other great towns, artificial mineral waters 
are thus fabricated; and used to great extent. | 
In theartificial waters, we always have it in our power 
to leave out noxious, or useless ingredients; to substi- 
tute others, and to vary the proportions at pleasure. 
Iuvery species of mineral waters whatever can be pre- 
pared by art; but the principal ones that have been at- 
tempted in this country, are the Ballston, Soda, and the 
Beliger'waterss" -yxtmeny ei heros dao ad whine wool 


BALLSTON WATER. 


$j Bee 


The Ballston water is well known in the United 
States as a gentle cathartick; an active diuretick;: a 
remedy against gravelly complaints ; a tonick to the sto- 
mach, and generally to the system; not to mention its 
efficacy against rheumatick and cutaneous coniplaints, 
when applied externally, as well as internally. It re- 
mains to be added only, that the artificial Ballston water 
is found by experience to produce the effects of the natu- 
ral water; it is, however, more powerful. and therefore 
-an equal quantity produces more marked effects. . 
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Gop Gerke Lerciys “tee als ey Va preetheithe st SaNOe Paras ts 4 
HP ieeras roe | peepee Bee SOD SNE Rae 2 eonaetep apie fee aay hy 
Hear: ¥ ee: r HIMeR Rigas: 
The soda i is notan exact imitation of any nator ural water, 
but has been directed by medical men as a remade, af 
number of common and troublesome complaints. It | 
ordered in the pharmacopeias . cand dispensatories, ve 
their prescriptions should be followed in this manufac. 
ture. It is a complete remedy against sourness of the 
stomach, commonly called heartburn ; and in most cases 
of indigestion and weakness of the ‘stomach itis. very 
useful; gradually restoring the appetite, and with it the 
tone of the organ. It is a preventative of many of the 
diseases of the stomach and bowels, which proceed from 
acidity ; and for the same reason it often removes or pre- 
vents the sick headache. Asa _ palliative, and even a 
remedy, i in some cases of urinary calculi and gravelly 
complaints, it is preferable to the Ballston water. It 
may prevent, arrest, retard, or remove _the complaint, 
according to circumstances. rhcsin-sinil 
The soda water is also a very refreshing, and to most 
persons avery grateful drink, especially afier heat and 
fatigue ; and may be made a complete substitute for the 
beverages of which ardent spirits form a part. With 
wine and sugar it is very grateful. bib 


SELTZER WATER. b one 7M eae 

The St ptt water has long been newman Mee 1s. one. He 
the most famous of the natural mineral waters of Europe. 
On account of its agreeable taste and exhilarating ef- 
fects, it is largely used at table, and as a beverage at all 
hours. It is a diuretick, ‘and possesses considerable effi- 
cacy in nephritick and urinary complaints. It is very 
useful against bilious and dyspeptick affections, and in 
many cases of cutaneous eruptions. It possesses a pe- 
culiar power of allaying feverish irritation, and has done 
much service in slow hectick fevers. It mixes well with 
milk, and is thus used with advantage by hectick pa- | 
tients. It is used also with sugar and wine. : 

The manufacture of mineral. waters upon correct. che- 
mical principles, was undertaken in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, about three years ago; and during. the last 
summer, a publick establishment for this purpose was 
opened in the same town, under the direction of professor 
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Sillimaa. An establishment of the same kind, and under 
the same direction, was effected in New York in April of 
this year, (1809,) by Noyes, Darling, and Co. Fountains 
of Ballston, Soda, and Seltzer waters were opened in the 
bar of the Tontine coffee house. ‘The cisterns are placed 
in the cellar, and the waters are conveyed into the bar in 
block-tin tubes, which pass up into mahogany pillars, 
crowned with gilt urns, lettered with the names of the re- 
spective waters. The pillars, with their urns, stand a foot 
apart, and the middle one is raised above the others ; sil- 
ver stop-cocks inserted into the sides of the pillars, give 
the whole much neatness and richness of appearance. 

The proprietors of this establishment intend, as we 
understand, to open fountains at the city hotel, in the 
month of May, in a spacious room, fitted up and orna- 
‘mented in a handsome style, and adapted to the accom- 
modation of ladies as well as gentlemen. 

The Ballston and Seltzer waters are prepared ac- 
cording to an accurate analysis; and in order to give 
the soda water its proper efficacy, it is made with the 
full proportion of soda directed by the dispensatories, 
The waters are bottled for exportation, in any quantity 
demanded. | 
_ Soda water has been made in New York by Mr. Usher, 
fora year or more, and has had a good reputation and 
an extensive sale. It has been sold from a fountain, 
and in stone bottles. We understand that he is about to 
extend his establishment. There have been, for some 
time, manufactories of mineral waters in the city of 
Philadelphia, and we are informed that these waters 
have been extensively used. | 


To the preceding statement it remains to be added, 
that a publick establishment of a similar nature has been 
introduced into the town of Boston, by Mr. John P. Whit- 
well. The soda and other waters which he manufac- 
tures have acquired considerable reputation, and proved 
extremely salutary and useful. From the great atten- 
tion and exertions of the proprietor, very satisfactory 
and beneficial effects’ have been derived, and the utility 
of his undertaking is becoming more and more extensive 
and important. cere 

I extract the following from the Emporium of Artsy 
&c. by Thomas Cooper. i 


» 8 The best method of combining the Seltzer water with 
a laxative proportion of the purgative salts is the follow- 
ing, which will enable every body to make, at. will, 
a mineral water, impregnated with cathartick qualities in 
any proportion that the palate will bear, or the bowels 
will require, combined with the lively, sparkling qualities 
of the Seltzer water. Take of super-carbonate of soda, 
er even the common carbonate, twenty grains, of the 
common carbonate of magnesia as much, put them ina 
strong black quart bottle ; fill it nearly, but not quite full 
of water; having previously ready a cork that will fit it. 
Pour in the quantity of strong vitriolick acid, that you 
know from previous experiment will barely neutralize 
that quantity of saline matter. Cork the -bottle, and tie 
down the cork instantly. The carbonick acid gas will 
thus be combined with a solution of Glauber’s and Ep- 
som salts, which must be kept in a cool place. In the 
same manner the dose may be altered or diminished, or 
sulphate of iron in the proportion of three or four grains 
may be added if the symptoms of the patient require it, 
and a mineral water produced more efficacious than any 
that nature presents to us. As to the aerated waters 
generally, | am of opinion that every family should have 
an apparatus of the kind, in order to make them at any 
time, for the purpose of medicine and salutary beverage. 
I found them in a recent complaint of. more service than 
any other preparation. Owing to extreme debility, no 
medicine or food would stay on my stomach until I drank 
the Seltzer and soda waters; and I am of opinion, that 
by their use, sickness may be avoided, and of course, 
wealth preserved.” + ial James Cursusn. | 
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- Tun principal objects designed to be attained by the 
‘composition of medicines, are, to communicate an agreea- 
ble taste or flavour; to give a convenient form; to cor- 
rect the operation of the principal medicine, or obviate 
some unpleasant symptom it is liable to, produce; to 
promote its action, by the additional article exerting one 
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of a similar kind; to obtain the joint operation of two 
remedies, having different powers; or to alter their 
usual effects, by the power which one may have of mo- 
difying the. action ghanotheryy x veneitinigeied? evlorrsbhone 
__A prescription has been usually divided into four parts, 
which compose it,-—-the basis, or principal article; the 
adjuvans, or that designed to promote the action of the 
former ; the corrigens, or that which. is intended to correct 
its operation, or obviate any unpleasant symptom which 
it may be apt to produce; and the constitwens, or that 
which gives to the other ingredients consistence or form. 
These are not necessarily presentin every formula; nor is 
the division of much importance, except as perhaps af- 
fording the best principle for regulating the order in which 
the ingredients of a prescription should be enumerated. 
The following are the principal circumstances to be 
attended to in forming a prescription. 

Ist, Simplicity should be attained, as far as is consis- 
tent with the objects of the prescription. Nothing ought 
to enter into the composition which does not add to its 
virtue, render it less ungrateful, give it a convenient form, 
or which is not necessary to conceal any particular ingre- 
dient; and, in general, the practice of accumulating a 
number of articles in one prescription is to be avoided. 
_ 2dly, Substances, it is evident, ought not to be mixed 
together, which are capable of entering into chemical 
combination, or of decomposing each other, unless it be 
with the view of obtaining the product of the combina- 
tion, or decomposition, as a remedy. 

3dly, Those mixtures are also to be avoided, in which 
one medicine, by its peculiar action on the stomach or 
general system, modifies and changes the action usually 
exerted by another, unless where the object is to obtain 
the effects of that modified operation. 

4thly, The errour of contra-indication is tobe guarded 
against, or those medicines ought not to be combined, 
the virtues of which are not merely different, hut are, in 
some measure, opposed to each other. 

Sthly, The ingredients which are to be mixed, must 
be such as will mix properly together, so that the form 
in which the remedy is designed to be exhibited, may 
be easily obtained and preserved. 

Lastly, The form under which a medicine is prescribed, 


‘must be adapted to certain circumstances ; principally to 
Bis tow | 
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the nature of the disease, the nature of the remedy itself, 
oo as far as may be possible, to the taste of the patient. 
~ The doses of medicines are not reducible to any gene- 
ral rules, from their general similarity of operation, or . 
any other circumstance. The principal circumstances 
by which they are influenced are, Age, Sex, Tempera- 
ment, Idiosyncrasy, Habit, and Disease. *ehis 
Age. ....From infancy to manhood, a larger dose of any 
medicine is requisite to produce its effect, in proportion 
to the advance in life. From manhood to old age, 
there is a similar gradation with regard to diminution of 
dose, though in a much less proportion than that which 
regulates the increase. The following table has been 
supposed to show these proportions. 


t 


TABLE. 


Let the dose for a person of middle age be. . " or 1 ‘drachm. 
For one from xiv to xxi years, it will be . . 3 or 2 scruples. 


He cw ° e ° Vii to XIV, e . ° ° e ° z or half a. dr. 
° « ° ° bail | lV to Vii, 4 ° e ° e ° e z or 1 scruple. 
nop tupeeeeeo OhdViyears Of age, .. og» o 2 or 1b grains. iv 


Sos dic Ania (im Adee Ale Dhiags ote iad * hse: it edaentenened PHA & or half a scr. © 
By e e e e ll, e ° e, e ° e ° ° ® $ or 8. grains. 
POE DOC ORIN IT A MNES HEN Gant cs i grains. | 


Sex.....Womeh, in general, require smaller doses ne 
any medicine than men, a difference probably owing to 
their greater sensibility from their habits of life. = 

Temperament.....hose of the sanguine temperament 
are supposed to be more affected by medicines, and 
therefore to require smaller doses than those of the 
phlegmatick or melancholick; but in what has been said 
on this subject, there is so much Gee Rhee that little 
reJiance can be placed on it. 

Idiosyncrasy..... This denotes that disposition in iain 
duals to be affected by certain causes, in a manner dif- 
ferent from the generality of mankind. Such idiosyn- 
crasies are observed with regard to medicines, as well as 
to other agents; and, where they are known, Tequilie to 
be attended to by the prescriber. sng al 

Habit..... This has an important influence on the opera- 
tion of medicines. In general, they lose some of their 
power by having been long continued. This is particu- 
larly the case with all strong stimulants and narcoticks, 
and is even observed, to a certain extent, in some of the 
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other classes of the materia medica. Ina few instances, 
the reverse has been supposed to hold true. 

_ Disease.....This has an influence on the doses of medi- 
cines not less important; the susceptibility to external 
impressions, and to action, being much varied in morbid 
affections, and the operations of remedies of course being 
modified by such variations. The state of susceptibility 
being in general apparent, when it varies much from the 
healthy standard, the doses of the medicines administer- 
ed are easily regulated. —Murray. 


. 


No. III. 


ON THE NATURE AND MEDICINAL USES OF THE GASES, 
| By a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medica! Society. 


Tue term gas, introduced into the nomenclature of che- 
mistry, by Van Helmont, is synonimous with air, and ap- 
plied. toa class of bodies, invisible, highly attenuated, 
compressible, and permanently elastick at the common 
temperature of the atmosphere, and the lightest of substan- 
ces, whose specifick weight is susceptible of demonstration. 
_ Every species of gas owes its form to the calorick with 
which it is combined. | By the introduction of this agent, 
the particles which constitute the basis of the air, are 
made to recede to a greater distance from each other, 
cohesive attraction is. destroyed, and a repulsive. power 
is acquired, in consequence of which, they would fly off 
to an indefinite distance, were it not counteracted by a 
proportional external pressure. By the abstraction of 
calorick to a certain degree, the distance between the 
particles of the air or gas is diminished, they are still ca- 
pable of moving freely over the surfaces of each other, 
although cohesive attraction be so far augmented as to 
- constitute them liquids. Hence, as the airs obviously owe 
their specifick forms merely to the quantity of calorick 
with which they are united, it has been inferred by che- 
mists, that they are formed by the solution of certain un- 
known bases in heat. For example, the term oxygen is 
applied to a substance of peculiar properties, which, by 
its union with calorick, is rendered capable of assuming 
the form of an invisible, inodorous, insipid, permanently 
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elastick, and compressible fluid, denominated ovygen gas. 

When this air or gas exerts an attraction for other sub- 

stances, and enters into combination with their parti- 

cles, the oxygen, or the base alone, is the subject of the 

change, and the other principle, the calorick, is evolved. 
or becomes sensible. Hence the origin of the heat 

during the transition of oxygen from the aeriform to the 

solid state. The same observations are equally appli-: 
cable to the other species of gases. By the diminution 

of the capacity of an air for calorick, even without alters 
ing its form, by simple compression, a quantity of heat 

may be evolved, sufficient to produce, by a peculiar ar- 

rangement, the ordinary effects of combustion. Of the 

precise nature of the bases of the different gases, we are 

stillignorant, for no attempts to obtain them, independent 

of their combinations, have yet proved successful. 

The difference between gas and vapour is the property, 
possessed by the former, of remaining permanently elas- 
tick (with the single exception of the oxygenized mu- 
riatick acid gas*) at the common temperatures of the 
atmosphere, while the latter, though it retain its: elasti+ 
city for a time, is ultimately condensed, and restored to 
the state of a liquid. A Ee 

The gases are susceptible of their peculiar foim at 
very low temperatures, for the abstraction of calorick 1 
the greatest extent observed in nature, or produced by 
‘art, has never been sufficient to deprive them of their 
elasticity, and reduce them to the state of liquids, oro 
solids: on the contrary, in the formation of vapour, the 
temperature of the liquid is augmented above that of the 
surrounding air, it rises in the atmosphere, where its 
calorick, from its repellent power or tendency to equili- 
brium when accumulated in a body, is gradually abstract- 
ed, its particles again approximate toward each other, 
and it reassumes the form of liquid. Hence, says Mr. 

* Gaseous ammonia is another exception to the general obser- 
vation, that the airs are incapable of undergoing a change of form 
by a reduction ef temperature. ‘This abstraction of heat, how- 
ever, must be great, and is to be effected by art. According to 
the experiments of Guyton, ammonia retains its elastick form at 
any temperature above 56°, but below that point it is converted 
into a liquid, an effect ascribed by Mr. Murray, to the presence of 
water, with a portion of which, that gas is always found strongly 

eombined. It reassumes the aerial form as the temperature rises. 
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Mutray, “the distinction between gas and vapour is 
merely relative, and arises from the difference of sire 
ture, at which they were formed.”* 
' In the enumeration of the different: species of the ex- 
tensive genus of gases, we shall confine ourselves to the 
description of the properties: of those, which, in conse- 
quence of their peculiar action on the nervous system, 
and their well known influence in exciting or depressing 
the vital powers, have been lately introduced asa distinet 
class of remedies, into the materia medica. The obser- 
vations of Lavoisier, confirmed by the more extensive 
and hazardous experiments of Mr. Davy, have sufficiently — 
demonstrated, which indeed was thought probable a pri- 
ori, that the different species of airs, when taken into the 
lungs, produce very powerful effects on animal life. The 
respiration of some of thei: is accompanied with all the 
effects of increased excitement. ‘The pulsations of the 
heart and arteries are accelerated, respiration is hurried, 
the brain labours with intense thought, new ideas and 
images present themselves to the imagination, and pro- 
duce new combinations and associations, a propensity to 
muscular mation, almost irresistible, is excited, and the 
whole frame glows with a sense of * pleasurable exis- 
tence.”}” The breathing of others, on the contrary, is 
followed by vertigo and sickness, the senses grow less 
acute, a painful sensation of stricture across the chest is 
produced, tespiration becomes irregular and laborious, 
and the pulsations of the heart almost imperceptible, the 
wish and even the power of muscular motion is for a time 
extinguished, and the vital powers of the system slowly 
recover from the almost annihilating influence of these in- 
visible agents. Hence it ‘is obvious, that the airs are 
capable of acting as remedies in two ways, cither by ex- 
alting or by depressing the vital powers of the constitu- 
tion. “Of the first class there exist but two species, oxy- 
ech gas and nitrous’ oxide gas. 
~ ¥. Oxygen gas. 
dei rms gas, generally obtained from the black oxide of 
anése by the application of heat, is an invisible, in- 
pe us, insipid, permanently elastick fluid, rather hea- 
vier than atmospherick air, and characterized by the 
property of eminently supporting the processes of respi- 


* Murray’s Chemistry, vol. ii. ‘p. 10. 
+ Davy’s Researches. 
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ration and combustion. As the capacity of asmospherick 
air to continue these actions has been sufficiently demon- 
strated to depend on the oxygen it contains, it was rea- 
sonable to suppose, that, when respired pure and undi- 
Juted, it would have no inconsiderable influence in in- 
creasing the activity of the vital powers. The experi- 
ments, however, of Mr. Davy prove that this stimulant 
effect is not so positive as might be inferred, for on 
breathing from and into a bag containing twenty quarts 
of oxygen gas, nearly six minutes, the only deviation 
from his usual standard of health, perceptible, was an 
increased hardness of the pulse, and an oppression at the 
chest analogous to that arising from the want of fresh 
air.* Jt is probable that during the respiration of this 
air the system is excited, partly by a stimulating quality 
imparted to the blood, and partly by the more direct ap- 
plication of the stimulant to the nervous expansions on 
the membranes of the lungs. The diseases, in which oxy- 
gen gas has been administered medicinally, are those of 
a chronick nature, where the various functions of the sys- 
tem are Janguid and debilitated. In these it has been 
respired always more or less diluted with atmospherick 
air, inthe quantity of from one to two quarts daily; ac- 
cording to the effects produced by its inhalation.f) 

2. Nitrous oxide gas. 1c aOR 

This interesting compound, the effects of which on the 
human system were first discovered by Mr. Davy,-is 
formed by the union of thirty-seven parts of oxygen and 
sixty-three of nitrogen. It is a product of art, and is 
obtained in the greatest purity by the decomposition of 
the nitrate of ammonia by heat. The degree of tempe- 
rature must be regulated by the texture of the salt. In 
order to obtain it with ease from the compact nitrate, the 
temperature should be preserved between the 340° and 
480° Fahrenheit; the decomposition of the fibrous ni- 
trate is effected between 400° and 450%. The products 
of this distillation are water and nitrous oxide gas. The 
theory of the formation of these substances is obvious. 
The hydrogen of the ammonia combines with a portion 
of the oxygen of the nitrick acid, and forms water, while 
the remaining oxygen unites with the residual nitrogen 
both of the ammonia and acid, and produces the nitrous 


* Researches. p. 474, . 7, 
{ Murray. Mat. Med, vol. ii. p. 286—7. 
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oxide, which passes over into the receiver in the form of 
gas, carrying with it a portion of the salt which may 
have escaped decomposition, from which it may be freed 
by standing a short time in contact with water. ‘i 
The effects on the system, resulting from the respira- 
tion of this gas, are very remarkable, and are amply de- 
tailed in the “Researches” of Mr. Davy. It operates 
like a very powerful and general stimulus on the vital 
powers. Objects appear to the subject under its influence 
magnified and of a dazzling lustre. The sense of hear- 
ing is often painfully acute; the whole frame glows with 
a consciousness of pleasurable sensation. If the inhala- 
tion be continued the patient nearly loses all connexion 
with the objects which surround him ; he gradually passes 
into a state of delirium, when the various faculties of the 
mind act with unknown and uncontrollable energy ; respi- 
ration is hurried, the pulse is accelerated, and an irre- 
sistible propensity to muscular motion is evinced, which 
exhausts itself in laughing, stamping, exclamations of 
joy, and walking. ‘These effects continue for a few mi- 
nutes, and at length gradually subside, though the impres- 
sion on the system often gives a charm to existence for 
many hours. Unlike the operation of other stimuli, the 
respiration of the nitrous oxide gas is unattended by any 
exhaustion or debility of the vital powers; and although 
the stimulation have perhaps amounted to a degree, be- 
yond which the functions of the body might remain per- 
manently impaired, it passes off almost insensibly, and 
leaves no unpleasant traces ofits powers. ‘ A substance 
capable of acting in such a manner, we might suppose, 
would prove one of our most valuable remedies. The 
transient nature of its operation must undoubtedly limit 
its medicinal efficacy, but still in diseases of extreme de- 
bility we seem justified in expecting from its exhibition 
the most beneficial effects. The dose which is necessary 
to produce its peculiar effects varies from four to nine 
quarts, which may be breathed pure or diluted with at- 
mospherick air. It cannot be breathed for more than 
four minutes and a half, insensibility being induced.”* 
The gases inimical to animal existence constitute a 
much more extensive class than the preceding, and ap- 
pear to be destructive of life, either by simply excluding 


* Murray’s Mat. Med. vol. li, p. 288—9. 
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oxygen from the lungs, or by some positive action on 
the nervous system. All the airs, with the exception of 
oxygen and nitrous oxide, inay be supposed to. produce 
their effects in one of these modes. The administration, 
however, of these has been confined to hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, carbonick acid, and carburetted hydrogen gases ; 
the two first of which are negative, and the two last posi- 
Mya with regard to their action on the human system. 
. Hydrogen gas. 

Por the purposes of Spee pena this gas should always 
be procured by the decomposition of water transmitted 
in vapour over the surface of ignited iron. “ In a pure 
state, if the lungs have been previously emptied as much 
as possible of atmospherick air, it cannot be breathed 
above three quarters of a minute. It quickly occasions a 
giddiness and sense of suffocation; the countenance be- 
comes livid, and the pulse sinks rapidly ; but, when dilut- 
ed with two thirds or an equal bulk of atmospherick air, 
itcan be safely breathed; nor does it appear to produce 
any very important effect. It occasions some diminution 
of muscular power and sensibility, and of the force of 
circulation. It has been used ‘: catarrh, hemoptysis, 
and phthisis, but its powers seem merely those of a pallia- 
tive.”’>} Hence it may be inferred that hydrogen, like 
nitrogen gas, operates only by the exclusion of oxygen, 
and not by any positive influence on the nervous system. 

3. Carbonick acid gas. 

This aerial fluid has acquired some celebrity i in. medi- | 
cine, and has often been administered by respiration ; by 
the introduction of substances into the stomach from sine 
it is easily disengaged ; and as an antiseptick in cases. of 
topical gangrene. It may be obtained with facility, and 
in a state of purity by the exposure of carbonate of lime 
to a strong red heat in an iron tube, and collecting the 
gas over water. By the experiments of Mr. Davy, it ap- 
pears to produce an acid taste in the mouth and fauces, 
and a_ sense of burning at the top of the uvula. When 
arrived to the upper part of the trachea, it is instantly 
stimulated to such a degree as to excite a spasmodick 
constriction of the glottis, and render it incapable of trans- 
mitting a particle of the air into the lungs. The same ef- 
fects are produced even when diluted with an equal bulk 
of atmospherick air. But when the proportion i the twe 
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gases is about thrée quarts of carbonick acid to nine of at- 
mospherick air, the mixture may be breathed for a short 
time with impunity. The symptoms resulting from its 
respiration in this way, are those of a weak sedative, 
producing a slight degree of giddiness, and an inclination 
to sleep. The effects, however, are temporary, and ra- 
pidly disappear after ceasing to breath the air, 

This gas has been highly recommended in the cure of 
diseases of increased excitement, particularly phthisis pul- 
monalis; and patients have even been persuaded to visit 
daily, and even to reside in those places, particularly 
brew-houses, in which there is a constant copious pro- 
duction of this depressing power. ‘There are few cases 
on record, in which it has done more than act like an 
anodyne to diminish sensibility, and thus smooth the 
path to the grave. 

This substance has perhaps proved more permanently 
useful as a local application to phagedenick ulcers and 
incipient gangrene, conveyed to the part through the fer- 
menting poultice, from which it is extricated, or by 
means’ of a flexible tube, in its pure uncombined state. 

4, Carburetted hydrogen gas. - 

Phis' isundoubtedly the most deleterious of all the gases 
which have been employed to diminish the morbid actions 
of the animal system. It is usually prepared by passing 
the vapour of water over the surface of charcoal, heated 
to ignition in an ‘iron tube. The fluid is decomposed ; ; Its 
oxygen enters into combination with a portion of the car- 
bon, and produces carbonick acid, while the hydrogen 
thus liberated unites with the remaining carbon, forms 
carburetted hydrogen gas, which, mixed wita the other 
aerial product, passes over into the receiver, and is freed 
from the latter by agitation over lime water. Respired 
in a diluted state, it produces very alarming effects on 
the vital powers, and when pure almost immediate death. 
The rashness of Mr. Davy, in attempting its respiration, 
had nearly cost him his life. When diluted with atmos- 
pherick air, in the proportion of three quarts of the for- 
mer to two of the latter, its inhalation was followed by a 
slight giddiness, pain in the head, and momentary loss of 
muscular power, attended by a quick and feeble pulse. 
When pure, however, the effects were much more positive 
and alarming. ‘ After a forced exhaustion of my lungs,” 
says Mr. Davy, “1 made three inspirations and expira- 
tions of the hydro- carbonate. The first inspiration pre-, 

79 
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duced.a sort of numbness and loss of feeling in the chest, 
and about the pectoral muscles... After the second inspi- 
ration, I lost all power of perceiving external things, and 
had no distinct sensation, except a terrible oppression on 
the chest. During the third expiration this feeling dis- 
appeared. I seemed sinking into annihilation, and had 
just power to drop the mouth piece from my unclosed 
lips.”—* Putting my finger on my wrist, 1 found my-pulse 
thread-like, and beating with excessive quickness.””. ‘The 
system was a long time in recovering from the effects of 
this experiment. From the action of this gas on his ner- 
vous system, it was inferred by Mr. Davy, that its opera- 
tion is directly sedative, or productive of a diminution of 
vital powers and debility, without previous excitement. 

The medicinal effects of this air are most obvious in 
phthisis pulmonalis ;. and it is to this disease, that its ad- 
ministration has in general been directed. According to 
the experiments of Dr. Beddoes, it has in many cases 
relieved the symptoms and suspended. the disease. . Its 
respiration, however, must be regulated with caution. 
The gas should at first be highly diluted, and its strength 
gradually increased, in proportion as the system becomes 
accustomed to its action. The quantity to be respired 
should vary from one to four quarts a day. es fe 
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MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. re pana 


Tus application of this subtile fluid to medicinal pur- 
poses, was thought of, soon after the discovery of the 
electrick shock. Atthe first introduction of electricity as 
a remedy, it was very highly celebrated for its efficacy ina 
number of diseases ; and after various turns of reputation, 
its medical virtues seem now to be pretty well estab- 
lished. sara 

The medicinal operation of electricity may be referred 
to its stimulant power. It produces forcible contractions 
in the irritable fibre; excites therefore to action if duly 
applied ; and when in excess, immediately exhausts irri- 
tability. It possesses the important advantage of being 
easily brought to act locally, and of being confined to the 
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part to which it is applied, while it can also be employed 
TMEvery degrée"dP forces Meri Ike ie 
Electricity is applied to the body under the form ofa 
‘stream or continued discharge of the fluid, under that of 
‘sparks, and under that of shock; the first being more gen- 
‘tle, the second more active, and the last much more pow- 
erful than either of the others. The streamisapplied by 
connecting a pointed piece of wood, or a metal wire, 
with the prime conductor of the electrical machine, and 
holding it by a glass handle, one or two inches from the 
part to which it is to be directed. A very moderate stimu- 
lant operation is thus excited, which is better adapted to 
some particular cases, than the more powerful spark or 
shock. The sparkis drawn by placing the patient on the 
‘insulated stool, connected with the prime conductor; and, 
while the machine is worked, bringing a metal knob within 
‘a short distance of the part, from which the spark is to be 
taken. A sensation somewhat pungent is excited, and 
‘slight muscular contractions may be produced ; these ef- 
fects being greater or less, according to the distance at 
which the knob is held, if the machine be sufficiently 
-powerfal. The shock is given by discharging the Ley- 
‘den phial, making the part of the body, through which it 
is intended to be transmitted, part of the circuit. The 
‘sensation it excites is unpleasant, and the muscular con- 
‘tractions considerable, if the shock be moderately strong. 
ea Phe)general rule for the medical employment cf elec- | 
‘tricity, is toapply it at first under the milder forms, and 
gradually to'raise it, if necessary, to the more powerful. 
Mr. Cavallo, who has published the latest and best trea- 
tise on medical electricity, entirely disapproves of giving 
violent shocks, and finds it most efficacious to expose the 
patient to the electrical aura discharged from an iron or 
a wooden point; or, if shocks be given, they should be 
very slight, and not exceed thirteen or fourteen at a time. 
In this way he recommends it as effectual in a great num- 
‘ber of disorders. ‘The patient may be electrified from 
three to ten minutes ; but, if sparks be drawn, they should 
not exceed the number of shocks abovementioned. 

Rheumatick disorders, even of long standing, are reliev- 
ed, and generally quite cured, by only drawing the elec- 
trick flaid by a wooden point from the part, or by draw- 
ing sparks through flannel. The operation should be 
continued for about four or five minutes, repeating it 
once or twice, every day. . 
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Deafness, except when it is occasioned by obliteration, 
or other improper configuration. of the parts, is either 
entirely or partly cured by drawing the sparks from the 
ear with the glass tube director, or oy framing the fluid 
with a wooden point. | 9 1)y hima 

Toothache, occasioned by cold, shancwatulder or ‘infiemn: 
mation, is generally , relieved by. drawing the electrick 
fluid with a point, immediately from the part, and also 
externally from the face. But when the body of the tooth 
is affected, electrization is of no use, for it seldom or never 
relieves the disorder, and sometimes ingEenses the pain 
to a prodigious degree. fia OEE 

Swellings, in general, which do not contain matterjane 
frequently cured’ by drawing the electrick fluid with a 
wooden point. The operation should be continued. for 
three or four minutes every day, and in obstinate cases it 
is sometimes necessary to persevere in its use for several 
weeks, etaasieny Pega 

In inflammations of the eyes, the throwing of the elec- 
trick fluid, by means of a wooden point, is often attended 
with great benefit ; the pain being quickly abated, and 
the inflammation being generally dissipated in a few days. 
Tn these cases, the eye of the patient must be kept open; 
and care should be taken not to bring the wooden point 
very nearit, for fear of any spark. Sometimes itis suf- 
ficient to throw the fluid with a metal point; for inithese 
cases, too great an irritation should always be avoided. 
It is not necessary to continue this operation for three or 
four minutes without intermission, but.after, throwing the 
fluid for about half a minute, a short time may be allowed 
to the patient. to rest and wipe his tears, which generally 
flow very copiously ; then the operation may be continued 
again for another half minute, and so on for founien five 
limes every day. pig cps penis Gar na 

Palsies are seldom perfectly cured by: means of elec- 
tricity, especially when they are of long standing; but 
they are generally relieved to a certain degree ; the me- 
thod of electrifying i in those cases, is to draw the fluid. with 
ithe wooden point, and to draw sparks through flannel,.or 
eran the usual covering of the parts, if they are’not 
too thick. The operation may be continked for about. 
five minutes per day. santa 

Ulcers, or open sores of every kind, even éf outs stand- 
ing, are generally disposed to heal by electrization. The 
general effects are a diminution of the inflammation, and 
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first a promotion of the discharge of properly formed mat- 
ter; which discharge gradually lessens, according as the 
limits of the sore contract, till it be quite cured. » In these 
cases, the gentlest electrization must be used, in order to 
avoid too great an irritation, which is generally hurtful. 
To draw or throw'the fluid with a wooden; or even with 
a metal point, for three or four minutes per day, is fully 
sufficient. > Med dirt te an 3 be vom EM 
‘Cutaneous eruptions have been successfully treated with 

electrization; but in these cases it must be observed, that 
if the wooden point be kept too near the skin, so.as to 
cause any considerable irritation, ‘the eruption will be 
caused to spread more ; but if the point be kept at about 
six inches distance, or farther if the electrical machine be 
very powerful, the eruptions wiil be graduaily diminished 
till they are quite cured. In this kind of disease, the im- 
mediate and general effect of the wooden point, is to 
occasion a warmth about the elecrified part, which is 
always a sign that the electrization is rightly adminis- 
Seredlsvdhe rh cep bow Ta : 
 Scrofulous tumours, when they are just beginning, are 
generally cured by drawing the electrick fiuid with a 
wooden or metal point from the part. This is one of 
those kinds of diseases in which the action of electricity 
requires particularly the aid of other medicines in order 
to effect a cure more easily ; forscrofulous affections com- 
monly accompany a great laxity of the habit, anda ge- 
neral cachexy, which must be obviated by proper reme- 
dies. ee UY oe plane bi 3 

| Locked-jaw has in some instances been speedily cured 
by small shocks passing through the jaws. 

~ Nervous headaches, even of long standing, are generally 
cured by electrization. For in this disease, the electrick 
fluid must be thrown with a wooden, and even sometimes 
with a metal point, all round) the head successively. 
Sometimes exceedingly small shocks have been adminis- 
tered; but these can seldom be used, because the nerves 
of persons subject to this disease are so very irritable, 
that the shocks, the sparks, and sometimes even the 
throwing the electrick fluid with a wooden point kept very 
near the head, throw them into convulsions. 

Amenorrhea, a disease of the female gex, that often 

occasions the most disagreeable and alarming symptoms, 
is often successfully and speedily cured by means of elec- 
tricity, even when the disease is of long standing, and 
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after the most powerful medicines, used for it, have prov- 
ed ineffectual. The cases of this sort, in which electri- 
zation has proved useless, are so few, and the successful 
ones so numerous, that the application of electricity for 
this disease, may be justly considered as an efficacious 
and certain remedy.» tay ati 

Small shocks, that is, of ado iti one ccna cope teks 
may he sent through the pelvis; sparks may .be taken 
through the clothes from the parts adjacent: to the seat 
of the disease; and also the electrick fluid may be trans- 
mitted, by applying the metallick or wooden extremities 
of two directors to the hip in contact with the clothes ; 
part of which may be removed, in case they be too thick. 
Those various applications of electricity should be regu- 
lated according to the constitution of the patient. The 
number of shocks may be about twelve or fourteen. 
The other applications may be continued for two or three 
minutes; repeating the operation every day. © But either 
strong shocks, or a stronger application of electricity 
than the patient can conveniently bear, should be:care- 
fully avoided; for by those means, sometimes disagreea- 
ble symptoms are produced. vit 

The application of electricity has also betty beneficial 
in other diseases beside the abovementioned ; but as the 
facts are not sufficiently numerous to afford the dedaction 
of any general rules, we have thought not proper to take 
any particular notice of them. We may lastly observe, 
that, in many cases, the help of other remedies to be pre- 
scribed by the medical practitioner, will be required to 
assist the action of electricity, which by itself would, 
perhaps, be useless; and, on the other hand, electriza- 
tion may often be applied to assist the action-of other 
remedies, as of sudorificks, strengthening medicines, &e. 
It not anfrequently happens that electricity is relinquish- 
ed as an unsuccessful remedy, when by a more rigid i 
severance acure might have been effected. 


N. B. The substance of the ibe abt may be found 
in the Encyclopedia, American edition. | i 
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~GALVANISM. | 
Tue peculiar power, which is generated, when two me-, 
tals moistened are in contact, at first named animal elec- 
tricity, since galvanism, discovered by professor Galvani, 
at Bologna, has been recently applied as a remedy in va- 
rious morbid affections... Its effects on the animal system 
are such as warrant this application. Its activity is shown, 
by its exciting strong sensations, in sensible parts, and 
powerful, contractions in parts endowed with irritability. 
These singular phenomena take place in consequence of 
a mutual communication between any two points of con- 
tact, whether more or less distant, in a system of muscu- 
lar and. nervous organs. The extent of this communi- 
tion may be considered as a complete circle divided into 
two parts, one of which, comprising the organs of the 
animal. under the experiment, is called the animal arc; 
the other, which,is formed by the metals or galvanick ex- 
citers, is denominated the excitatory arc; and consists of 
more than one piece of various kinds. 
_ Beside the effect.thus produced on the muscles, the 
impressions, made on the organs of sense are equally re- 
markable...For instance, ifa thin plate of zinc be placed 
on the ,vpper surface of the tongue, and half a crown, 
shilling, or tea spoon, be laid on the lower surface of the 
tongue, and both metals after a short space of time be 
brought into contact, a peculiar sensation, similar to taste, 
will be perceived,.at. the moment when the mutual touch 
happens. A similar perception will result both at the 
moment of contact, and that of separation, if one of the 
metals be applied as high as possible between the gums 
and upper lip, or even under the tongue. | : 

Signior Volta’s apparatus consists of a number of cop- 
per or silver plates, (which last are preferable,) together 
with an equal number of plates composed of. tin, or still 
better of zinc, and.a similar number of pieces of card, 
leather, or woollen cloth, the last of which substances 
appears to be the most suitable. These last should be 
well soaked in water saturated with common salt, mu- 
riate of ammonia, or, more effectually, with nitre. The 
silver or copper may be pieces of money, and the plates 
of zinc may be cast of the same size. A pile is then to 
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be formed, by placing a plate of silver on a corresponding 
one of zinc, and on them a piece of wet cloth or card; 
which is to be repeated alternately, till the number re- 
quired be arranged in regular succession. But, as the 
pieces are apt to tumble down, if their numbers be con- 
siderable, unless properly secured, it will be advisable to 
support them by means of three rods of glass, or baked 
wood, fixed into a flat wooden pedestal, and touching the 
pieces of metal at three equi-distant points. Upon these 
rods may be made to slide a small circular piece of 
wood, perforated with three holes, which will serve to 
keep the top of the pile firm, and the different layers in 
close contact. The moistened pieces should likewise: be 
somewhat smaller than those of metal, and gently 
squeezed before they are applied, to prevent the super- 
fluous moisture from insinuating itself between the pieces 
of metal. Thus constructed, the apparatus will afford a 
perpetual current of animal electrick fluid, or galvanick 
influence, through any conductor that communicates be- 
tween the uppermost and lowest plate; and, if one hand 
be applied to the latter, and the other to: the highest me- 
tal, a shock will be perceived, which may be repeated as — 
often as the contact is renewed. This shock greatly re- 
sembles that given by the torpedo, or gymnotus electri- 
cus: and, according to the larger size of the metallick 
plates, the shock will be proportionably stronger. The 
intensity of the charge, however, is so low, that it cannot 
penetrate the dry skin; it will therefore be necessary to 
wet both hands, and to grasp a piece of metal in each, in 
order to produce the desired effect: its power may be 
considerably increased, both by an elevation of tempera- 
ture, and by augmenting the number of pieces that com- 
pose the pile. Thus twenty pieces of each will emit a 
shock that is very perceptible in the arms; if one hun- 
dred be employed, a very severe but tremulous sensation 
will extend even to the shoulders; and, if the surface 
ef the skin be broken, the action of the galvanick influ- 
ence will be uncommonly painful. 1 onaipaeh 
The sensation of a flash, or shock, with this apparatus, 
does not materially differ from that produced by two 
simple plates; but it may be effected in various ways, 
especially if one or both hands be applied ina wet state 
to the lowest plate of the pile; or any part of the face 
be brought in contact with a wire communicating with 
the top piece. Farther, ifa wire be held between the 
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teeth, so as ‘to rest upon the tongue, that organ, as well 
asthe lips, will become ‘convulsed, the flash will appear 
before the eye, and a:very pungent taste will'be perceiv- 
ed in the mouth. Le ret | | 
» Between galvanism and electricity there are so many 
points of resemblance, that they have been considered as 
ultimately the same power, or, as the same subtile matter 
in different states. Whether this opinion be just or not, 
the effects of galvanism on living matter, are different 
from those of electricity.. ‘The sensation, which the for- 
mer excites, though somewhat analogous.to that pro- 
duced by the latter, is still dissimilar; the action of gal- 
vanism is more extended, both to the nervous and 
muscular systems, than that of electricity, which is more 
local in its action. The galvanick excitation produces 
_ sensations ‘and contractions in. the parts, which, from 
disease, are insensible to electrical impressions ; and 
the: stimulant power, which both exert, appears in gal- 
vanism, to be greater in proportion to its intensity, than 
in ‘electricity ;.or the sensations and muscular contrac- 
tions, which the galyanick discharge excites, are more 
than proportioned: to its power of producing electrical | 
phenomenal ey 1) Wied) ooo | | na 
The diseases, \in which galvanism has hitherto been 
employed, are principally those of the nervous kind. In 
paralysis, it has been affirmed to have restored the capa-. 
bility of muscular. contraction, and consequently the 
power of motion. Cases of chorea, tetanus, and some 
other spasmodick affections, have been related, in which 
perfect:cures were accomplished by its application. It 
appears, in several instances, to have relieved deafness, 
especially that species of it arising from torpor of the 
auditory nerve; and it has been successful in discussing 
indolent.tumours.) ) The 
Galvanism is applied by connecting two metallick wires 
with the two extremilies ofa galvanick battery, and bring- 
ing them in contact with the part affected, so that it shall 
form part of the circuit of the galvanick discharge; the 
one wire is kept in-contact with the part it touches; the 
other is alternately applied for a moments and removed. 
If the skin be moistened, the galvanick influence is com- 
municated more readily and effectually ; and still more so 
ifa small piece of ‘metallick leaf be Jaid on the parts to 
be tienes eh BQuTY ee wey 
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which the wires are applied.. Sometimes even the cuticle 
has been previously removed by a blister, but the galva- 
nick application is then attended with pain... por 
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AN ABRIDGMENT/OF DR. CURRIE’S MEDICAL REPORTS ON 
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THE USE OF WATER. 
Dr. Currie has published a work in medicine appa- 
rently of the utmost importance, and particularly so to the 
United States; for whose now reigning disease it flatters 
us with some appearance of relief, if not of cure. The 
veracity of the author in all situations, is as well establish- 
ed as his reputation for solid and ingenious talents. ~ °” 
Dr. William Wright, r. rR. s. formerly of Jamaica, and 
well known for his writings in medicine and botany, seems 
to have furnished a case to our author, which, joined to 
his own previous opinions, led him to the train of practice 
and observation of which we are about to give the account. 
Dr. Wright, while on a voyage from Jamaica, in’ 1777, 
being attacked with fever, on the third day of it, ordered 
three buckets of salt water to be thrown upon himself, 
which gave him instant relief; and this, being repeated on 
the two following days, removed every symptom of dis- 
ease. Another passenger, whose attack from fever had 
begun on August 9, copied the example, and was restored 
to health. A seaman, who originally communicated the 
fever to Dr. Wright, refusing proper assistance, died. 
Encouraged by these incidents, and finding that’ Dr. 
Brandreth, of Liverpool, had employed cold water exter- 
nally in cases of fever, with happy effects, Dr.’ Currie 
resolved upon a series of experiments. © 
In December, 1787, Dr. Currie; in seven cases of con- 
tagious fever, threw cold water from a bucket upon’ the 
ody of each patient; and the whole recovered. An eighth 
patient died, with whom the practice was omitted. “The 
cure was chiefly intrusted to this remedy in one hundred 
and fifty-three cases, of which the author kept a register ; 
besides many subsequent cases, of which he kept no regis- 
ter, unless where the application failed of success.) ° 
The 30th regiment of British infantry, in particular, 
while quartered at Liverpool, in 1792, afforded him an 
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epportunity of trying this application with some precision; 
and the result of the experiment is instructive. A guard- 
room, prison-room, two sick-rooms, and a cellar, had, by 
their foulness, either caused or increased a fever, which 
soon affected a number in the regiment. Dr. Currie being 
called in, the primary causes of the disaster were removed, 
and the patients all cleansed. ‘Those whose strength was 
not greatly reduced, had cold salt water poured upon 
them; and the rest were sponged over with tepid vinegar. 
The remainder of the regiment was drawn up in its ranks, 
and seventeen others who had marks of the disease were . 
separated, and subjected to the cold affusion ;* which cut 
the disease short in all but two of these. Those who were 
yet well, were ordered to bathe in the sea; being regular- 
ly mustered for that purpose. The number infected in the 
whole was fifty-eight ; of whom twenty-six had the dis- 
ease, by these means, brought suddenly to a close; but in 
the remaining thirty-two it ran its course. It was fatal, 
however, only to two ; who had been weakened by visit- 
ing the West Indies, and by being bled, and who besides 
had not received the cold aspersion, not ‘having been visit- 
ed by Dr. Currie till the twelfth or fourteenth day of the 
disease. The fever broke out about the beginning of 
June, but no new attack occurred after the thirteenth of 
that.month. The water employed was taken from the 
river Mersey; having in it 1-32 or 1-33 part of sea salt + 
and being of the temperature of 58 or 60 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s, which is our common thermometer.. 

When Dr.Currie speaks of fever simply, he means the 
low contagious fever; which frequently is called the ner- 
vous, and in certain, cases the putrid, fever; being the 
common fever of England, and prevailing chiefly among 
the poor, who are most exposed to the causes producing 
it. Dr. Cullen gives it the name of typhus ; terming it « 
contagious fever ; in which the heat ts but little increased ; 
the pulse small, weak, and mostly quick ; the urine scarce- 
dy changed; the functions of the brain and senses much 
disturbed; and the strength greatly reduced. 

In fevers. called continued, there is nevertheless (sce 
Dr. Cullen and others) at least one increase and one abate- 
ment in each eaye _ This increase of the fever is | known 
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* By effusion or aspersion, the author means the poring of 
water upon a patient; as for aioe tei frem a bucket. 
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by thirst, restlessness, and increased flushing ; and also by 
the heat in the internal parts of the body, raising the ther- 
mometer one or two degrees beyond the average. observed 
during other moments of the fever. | As this increase (or 
paroxysm) usually occurs in the afternoon or evening, Dr. 
Currie prefers this period (other things being equal) for 
the cold affusion; thinking it most safe, as well as most 
useful, to apply the water at the height of the: fit, or im- 
mediately after it has begun to decline. But he says, that 
the remedy may be safely used, when there is no sense of 
chilliness present, when the heat of the surface is steadily 
above what is natural, and when there 1s no general. or pro 
fuse perspiration ; which he observes are partlenlars of the | 
utmost importance.* sch sean 
During the cold stage of the fever, the cold water near- 
ly suspends the respiration, greatly disturbs the pulse, in- 
creases the chill, and seems to bring on the struggles» of 
death ; and really would do so, if repeated... The thers 
tar therefore is never to govern the practitioner, 
where the chilliness of the patient contradicts its indica* 
tions. On the other hand, the absence of chillinessis no 
guide,uniess the top ae ier concurs to show a heat more 
than natural. Lastly, profuse perspiration, in fever; must 
for the time, deter from the operation; and especially in 
proportion to its continuance. Though perspiration isin 
itself a cooling process, yet the load of heated bed-clothes 
may prevent an internal diminution of the heat from being 
immediately perceived. Under these restrictions, Dr. 
Currie thinks, that the cold affusion may. be used aeliays 


period of, fever ; but preferably inthe beginning. «05 
The author eae after each affusion to have rubbed 
the body hastily with towels. ‘i ioe chyna 


The cold affusion generally reduces the heat feaeasienis 
to six degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; andthe pulse 
sinks by it from two to above twenty beats in the minute 5 
and in one case, somewhat dubious indeed as to its eleva 
it fell at least forty beats. isa 

Where the heat is reduced and the debility i=! some 
cordial should be given immediately after the affusion ; 

, K biel) 

* One ‘martial caution appears to have ebcsipe both Dr. 
Currie and his able commentator. That when fevers are compli- 
cated, (as they often are in this climate) with pneumonick inflam- 


mation, or other dangerous affections of the lungs, cold ablution is 
inadmissible.—Compiler. pmol 


| 
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and the author thinks that warm wine is the best. In case 
the affusion produces effects unusually severe, then to the, 
cautious use of warm cordials in small quantities, friction, 
and especially of the extremities, is to be added, anda 
bladder of hot water applied to the pit of the stomach. — 

Several examples are given of the effect of the cold af- 
fusion in the first, second, third, fourth, and succeeding 
days of fever. On the first and second days, the disease 
often instantly vanishes with one aspersion; and some- 
times on the third day ; but on the fourth day this is rare. 
Each aspersion, however, instantly removes the symp- 
toms ;/and a few repetitions of it on the successive returns 
of the paroxysm, in two or three days happily terminate 
the disease, with none or trifling aid from medicine. 

/ In: advanced periods of the disease, the author com- 
monly employs water only fifteen or twenty degrees be- 
low the natural heat of the human body. After the eighth 
or ninth day he often simply sponges the whole body with 
tepid vinegar, to which he sometimes adds water. But 
where the heat has remained considerable, and where the 
sole object has been its removal, he has stil] persisted in 
the tepid aspersicn. 

' Hence another limitation occurs to the author’s general 
doctrine; for the cold affusion is to be changed after a 
certain number of days for the tepid, and the tepid affu- 
sion in various cases is to give way after a time to mois- 
tening and washing the body. | , 
_ Since cold, cool, and %tven tepid water, employed exter- 
nally, each reduce the patient’s heat; we see why this 
heat should not be too low at the moment, lest two great: 
a chilliness should follow. Hence also the same patient, 
whose disease has been removed by cold water judiciously 
applied, would often suffer from repeating the application 
in his convalescent state. But if we think we perceive 
why this rude remedy answers so happily at the delicate 
moment of the hot fit; we are still to inquire, whence it 
often removes the whole of the disease, of which the heat 
seems to constitute only a part? 

Dr. Currie, as might be expected, has extended his 
trials with water to other species of fever. One species 
and one alone, he has found in every shape insensible to 
his great remedy, of aspersion with cold water; but this 
species was generally insensible also to every other reme- 
dy, and was not made worse by cold water. This fever 
occurs, he says, chiefly in the winter season; and in per- 
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sons who are in the flower or vigour of life, and who are 
-also possessed of considerable sensibility of mind, and are’ 
in habits of more than ordinary mental exertions. Other 
particulars of this complaint must be looked for in Dr. 
Currie; who is the first perhaps who has noticed it, as a 
distinct species of fever; to which indeed it seems to lay 
claim, not merely by its refusing to yield to his applica- 
tions, but by its symptoms ; and particularly by the acute- 
ness which prevails in all the senses of the patient, beyond 
perhaps the state of nature, and certainly i a what 
occurs in common fever. d 
In intermittents, the cold affusion with vigorous patientep 
applied before the period of the cold fit, has prevented the 
whole of the fit; but where weakness made ‘the attempt 
hazardous, the cold fit was suffered to arrive and pass, 
and the affusion was applied to the hot fit when thorough- 
ly formed. ‘The disease was sometimes cured in the first 
case ; but In the second, there was only:a solution’ of the 
pending fit; though four or five repetitions of the practice 
finally removed the disease. In any event, opportunity 
was giyen for throwing in medicines. We Ani i a 
‘Dr. Currie has found not only that eruptions on’ the 
surface of the skin, but that salivation, are no obstacles 
to the cold affusion, under the restrictions tine re 
tioned. 28 NRA 
A friend of his haw tried it also in the first doriininede 
ment of scarlet fever (scarlatina,) and with complete 
success. The efflorescence on tle skin and the affection 
of the throat were even prevented; which has led Dre 
Currie to consider the tendency to these symptoms ‘as 
being the effect, and not the cause, of this fever. Dre 
Currie having had no late opportunity of treating the 
scarlet fever in its early stages, has contented himself 
with prescribing for it in ita later stages, immersion in the 
tepid bath, heated from ninety- -two to amir “SIX. pnb se 
of Fabrenheit. aL 
In the eruptive fever of the small pox, Dr. Currié has 
found a new object for the successful use of the cold af- 
fusion ; regulating himself as usual by the actual state of 
the patient’s heat, as appearing from the thermometer, 
provided the indications of the thermometer are’confirm-. 
ed by the patient’s sensation of heat. . In the:confluent 
small pox, after the eruption is completely formed, he is 
diffident of its benefit. But he is the more anxious to 
apply it in the eruptive fever, since he says’that the assi- — 
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“Mhilation of the quantity of contagious matter produced 
from.the first contagion, is invariably found to bear an 
exact proportion to the eruptive fever.. He declares that 
in the eruptive fever, he has instantly abated the symp- 
toms, however severe, and that the disease has assumed 
a benignant form. He tells us, that the Chinese are stated 
to have long followed this practice with. success. | | 
_ Dr. Currie treats of cold water, applied internally in 
fevers. He says that in the cold stage, it is never to be 
employed, however urgent the. thirst; which ought only 
to be gratified in this stage of the fit, or paroxysm, with 
warm liquids... When the hot stage is fairly formed, and 
the surface of the body dry and burning ; cold water, he 
says, may be drank with the utmost freedom; and. if it 
succeeds in lowering the pulse and_ heat, as is usual, per- 
‘Spiration and sleep commonly follow. . Its effect however 
is never so powerful, according to his experience, as to 
dissolve, even the existing fit of the fever, and much less 
the fever,itself.. But he holds draughts of eold water as 
a useful auxiliary in these cases,.and says that they may 
be used more freely in proportion as the heat is more ad- 
vanced above the natural standard... Heallows cold water 
_ to/be drank, though more sparingly, even in the beginning 
of the sweating stage ; since it may promote the flow of 
perspiration; which after it has commenced, seems to.be 
checked, if afresh increase of animal heat occur. But 
after the perspiration has. become, general and profuse, 
the use of cold drink is strictly forbidden; the rule being, 
in all.other respects; the same, as. laid..down for cold 
water used externally, tixgkor valeting gon wi og 
sein case, of anjury from drinking cold water, the author 
recommends hot water to be applied in a bladder to the 
pit of the stomach; and small.and frequent doses of tinc- 
ture of;opium to be administered, which, Dr. Rush re- 
commends in cases of injury, from, cold. water. drank in. 
warm weather. . f , ‘ey epee hear hog’ 
»» Though Dr. Currie is persuaded that injury has some- 
times followed from cold. water drunk in hot weather, 
and from, cold bathing used after strong exercise ; yet he 
denies that) any inconvenience is necessarily to follow. 
He aflirms, that inconvenience arises only for the want of 
making proper distinctions. In situations where the 
body, after having been much heated and enfeebled by 
severe exertions, is losing its surplus heat by perspira- 
tion, and in general by a cessation of the exertions which 
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caused the heat; he allows that cold water, whether ap> 
plied inwardly or outwardly, may often be injurious and 
sometimes even fatal. But while the surplus heat is kept 
up by a continuance of the exertion, he says that cold 
water may be drank safely in moderate quantities... The 
same he asserts respecting the cold bath; and therefore 
he has for some years constantly directed infirm per- 
sons to use such a degree of exercise before plunging into 
the cold bath, as would produce some increased action/of 
the vascular system, with some increase of heat;and thus: 
secure reaction under the shock. It will appear, however, 
that the patient here ought not to perspire ; or if perspiring, 
ought not to stand still, either dressed or undressed, suf- 
ficiently long to become chilled from the ‘effect of the 
act of perspiration, or from the evaporation following it: 
Under the above persuasions our author contends 
against Dr. Rush; that where the party is warm, no at- 
tempt should be used to reduce the heat, previous to drink- 
ing cold water. It follows however from Dr. Currie’s 
own premises, that no objection occurs either against re- 
moving the chill from the water, by means of the sun, of 
common fire, or of animal heat; or against continuing to 
exercise fora short time ofter the draught: and as either 
of these expedients is simple, it would be well to employ 
one or both of them ; as the sole objectin view is quench 
ing the thirst, and not curing a disease’ upon specula- 
tive principles. We may here also observe the benefit: 
of wearing cotton or even woollen next to: the skin; 
where perspiration is probable from hot weather or vio 
lent exercise, especially where both are combined’; since 
wet linen aided by evaporation, conducts away the heat | 
of the body so rapidly, in certain situations, as often'to 
occasion severe chills. Few however! are the cases; In 
which it will not be safe and highly advisable to throw 
off the wet linen, rub or wipe from the skin the matter 
perspired with something dry, and put on a fresh andidry 
covering next to the body; as those’ who have had ex- 
perience in the case, will cheerfully testify. 09 eos 
As to using the cold bath when the body is warm, there 
are so-many facts on both sides of the question that» it, 
requires an expedient’ to reconcile them; and»this Dr. 
Currie certainly seems to offer.” By his means,) we per- 
ceive whence the Roman youth could plunge inthe course. 
of their daily exercises into the river ‘Tiber, and»yet Alex- 
ander suffer from throwing himself into the river Cydnus,. 
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after: being fatigued and chilled with perspiration; as. 
well as whence the Russians and others jump froma va- 
pour or hot bath into’ the snow, or intoa cold bath; while 
merely to sit in a cold stream of air, after ntinbdnt exer- 
cise, is sufficient to bring others, pay the very same peo- 
ple, to the grave. A number of other seemingly contra- 
dictory, and yet authentick relations, receive’here also 
a similar solution... Hence we may assure ourselves, that 
if the waters of the Mississippi never injure those who 
drink them in summery, whatever be their state as to per- 
spiration or fatigue ; it'is not owing to the quality of these 
waters, but to their warmth, in consequence of their long 
exposure to the sun. In like manner, if the water fesu: 
ing newly from the ground in Abyssinia, is harmless in all 
cases; it is because the spring-water of that country 
(whichevery where nearly corresponds with the average 
temperature: of ithe maqnditirs of the place) 1 is never vig 
caldaiti.e yewaitre 

_ But we pass on to new cases of dinenbas 

Before and since the year 1790, the author has wit- 
nessed thirteen cases of tetanus (thatris, stiffness accom- 
panied at intervals with convulsion, as instanced in the 
disease known by the name of the locked jaw.) This 
disease is distinguished into the proper or primary, called 
idiopathick;, and the concomitant or secondary, called 
symptomatick, being an occasional attendant upon wounds, 
especially:in hot countries. The author, from bis later 
experience, is disinclined to use the cold bath in any of 
iisforms in the symptomatick tetanus; unless in the ear- 
lier,stages of the disease, when the vigour is less impair- 
éd,; and the disease less rooted. One reason is, that: 
change of posture is required for the purpose, in a case 
where*the mere action of the will on the muscles is often 
alone sufficient to bring on a general convulsion. He 
rather prefers wine given in large quantities, a remedy first 
introduced by Dr. Rush; but wishes it combined with very 
large ‘doses of opium. ‘Wine, it seems, has in this disor- 
der been given with success also to horses ; but it is que- 
ried, whether other strong or spirituous liquors would not 
answer as well. Itis observed that the constitution un- 
der this disease, powerfully resists the intoxicating quality 
of the wine and opium. In tetanus also, Dr. Currie has 
applied pressure, with evident good effect; moistening at. 
_ the same time the bandages with ether, but taking care lest 
inconvenience should arise from too great an evaporation, 
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the natural consequence of ether being exposed toa current | 
ofair. Inthe idiopathich or simple tetanus, the author has 
applied water of an exceeding cold temperature (exhibit- 
edin a bath where the effect was sudden, and the limbs 
could be stretched out,) with a very marked success, 
though al) other applications had failed. . Let us observe 
here, that since to rub in sweet oil has been found»a 
powerful remedy with many, in cases. of cramp of the 
external muscles; it might be well always to try vit in 
tetanus, though medical persons often slight it. In any 
event, those subject to this painful affection of the cramp, 
especially pregnant women and swimmers, may do well 
to remember this use of oil. | Oily substances may also) be 
tried by the mouth or clyster, in cases of cramp or spasm. 
in the stomach or intestines. Peete 
The author has applied a very cold bath to more than 
one case of insanity, with brilliant success; but it) was 
when the fit was at the highest: The ordinary delirium 
of fever is acted upon by cold water in different shapes, 
in common with all the other symptoms of fever. 99). - 
In children’s convulsions, it is also serviceable ; stop- 
ping the fit, and giving time for other remedies.» When 
the author mentions that convulsions may ‘sometimes 
arise from worms or other causes; perhaps he ought to 
have added, that teething is one of these causes, and that 
John Hunter has given instant relief, by cutting the gum 
over a young tooth with a lancet. On the whole; Dr. 
Currie recommends caution in the applications of water 
in early infancy ; sometimes tempering his water, and 
sometimes only pouring it on, in preference to bathing in 
it; but making the operation sudden and: transient, and 
providing means ready for securing: the re-action; and 
even omitting it altogether when little vigour is ‘left. 
But with these precautions he has seen great benefit re- 
sulting from the application of cold water.6 © 9%) 0) 
In cases of St.Vitus’s dance he has found no encourage- 
‘ment, for a reason hereafter to be mentioned ; but he re- 
commends electricity in this complaint, as one of the few 
in which this operation seems advantageous. 9) 9 
He promises us little from his remedy in the case of 
epilepsy, where his experience does not seem indeed to 
have been extensive. Instead however of his own fa- 
vourite remedy, he mentions benefit derived, in a case of 
periodical epilepsy, from a plaster formed chiefly of to- 
bacco, applied near the pit of the stomach before the 
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expected attack. He has used tobacco also in two des- 
perate cases of convulsion, followed, by continued coma, 
(that is, sleepiness: and loss of sense ;) but it was in the 
form of a decoction, applied as a clyster, which he prefers 
to the fumes of tobacco; the quantity for the decoction 
being half a drachm of tobacco in four ounces of water. 
In epilepsy also he applies oxide of zinc (that is the calx 
of the semi-metal zinc ;) and: still more efficaciously the 
digitalis purpurea, or purple foxglove, concerning which 
Dr. Withering. and others have lately written largely. 
The author might have added, that hartshorn, or ether 
mixed with water, and given during the apileptiol fit, 
noe powerfully to shorten it. 

But let us close the author’s account ‘of his treatment of 
aauiaien diseases, with the following general remarks, 
extracted from his work. ‘The efficacy of the cold bath 
in-convulsive disorders,:is much promoted by its being 
employed during the moment of convulsion; or (as he 
afterwards chooses to express himself,) its chief benefit 
depends on its being used in the paroxysm of convulsion ; 
its efficacy consisting in resolving or abating this pa- 
roxysm, by which means the return is greatly retarded, 
if not entirely prevented. This law or principle in the 
disease, the author tells us, bears analogy to the fact, 
‘that madness is best treated in the height of frenzy.. He 
also remarks, that the cold. bath seems. without effect in 
every spasmodick disorder, (as St. Vitus’s dance,) which 
does not rise to the height of convulsion. Lastly, -he ob- 
serves, that in cases of madness and convulsion, there 
must be no considerable wound or other lesion of struc- 
‘ture; that the disease should not be too. habitual, and 
especially so as to produce insensibility to. impression; 
that the fit should havea general influence on the frame ; 
and that the digestion should not. be too much impaired, 
nor the vigour of the circulation much debilitated, lest the 
— of the cold be too strong for the living powers. 

 % Cold water (says our author) cannot be used as a 
tind during the paroxysm of convulsions ; and of course 
we cannot show the analogy between its external and 
internal use in these, as in other diseases. 

* That its effects (he adds) taken internally, are most 
salutary, In a numerous class of chronick diseases, is how- 
ever well known; though perhaps not acknowledged to 
the full extent of the truth. A considerable part of the 
virtue of mineral waters is doubtless to be attributed 
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either to the diluting quality of the pure element itself ; 
or to the invigorating effect of cold onthe stomach, 
and through it, on the system at large. * ** In hypo- 
chondriacal, hysterical and dyspeptick* affections, cold 
water taken internally has produced the most salutary 
effects. Hoffman praises it in headache, whether arising 
from indigestion or some primary affection of the nerves 
of the head. The following case will show the use of 
cold drink in certain convulsive affections.”?. Here the 
author cites from Hoffman the case of a Jew boy, cured 
of violent convulsions in a fortnight, by drinking cold 
water frequently every day. doug eRe «ipa 
Dr. Currie applies the term tepid, to water heated from 
eighty-seven to ninety-seven degrees of Fahrenheit, where 
it is used for affusion ; though water will seem to be warm 
to the body at some degrees lower, if used as'a bath, for 
in this case the evaporation is excluded. The cold from 
evaporation is so considerable, that water in the warmest 
climates will chill the person moistened with it, if stand- 
ing in a current of air in the shade. ay ye Heyy) 
The author finds the coolness remaining from the warm 
affusion (strange as it may be thought) as great, as that 
from the cold affusion; and perhaps greater; but the cold 
is less sudden and stimulating. Without inquiring into 
the author’s reasonings, let us observe that he applie. 
the tepid affusion to certain other cases where there is 
fever; provided the chief view is to diminish the heat, 
and provided there is no contagion present, nor any foul 
matter in the bowels, as likewise no local inflammation; 
for we must never forget that affusion is only recommend- 
ed where the heat is general. Under these impressions, 
the author employs: the warm affusion frequently with 
children; and he has used it also where the lungs were . 
affected; and especially in his own case, during the hec- 
tick fit, in hereditary consumption. But independent of 
the possibility of the respiration being affected, he re- 
marks that in hectick cases, the body soon parts. with 
its heat, which is then seldom great, even in the extremi- 
ties. He recommends, however, in any event to moisten 
the inside of the hands and feet; since from the sensation 
of heat in the extremities, great irritation follows to the 
system. , lee a bene es 
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* Dyspepsia, in general, includes the obvious diseases arising 
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Dr. Currie every where insists, that when the patient 
feels chilly, neither affusions, nor wet sponges, of any 


kind, are to be applied; but he repeats, that the cold 
affusion (which he calls an energetick remedy) is not 
‘only the most effectuat, but safest application, in many 
of the cases’ where it can be used; since the system 
often accommodates itself toa sudden cold which is gene- 
ral and stimulating, but shrinks from a cold which is 
slow and successive. ye rer iY dion 
Water tempered from seventy-five to eighty-seven de- 
grees, (which the author terms cool) is recommended for 
febrile diseases ; but more frequently for palsy and other 
cases of debility. If the system is to be strengthened, 
or if diseased associations (or habits) are to be broken 
through, the application is to be quick and brief; but ifit 
is merely to allay heat, and there is no danger of indirect- 
ly affecting the respiration, itmay be used more slowly. 
Such are the principal uses of water here to be men- 
tioned from Dr. Currie.—We may be permitted to add 
one or two to his list.. In cases of strains, dislocations, 
or fractures, cold water employed externally has had the 
happiest effects: operating in the first case like a charm ; 
and in the others, allaying inflammation and preventing 
swelling, till the arrival of the surgeon, who then finds 
less impediment in examining the bones. With bruises 
vand burns, similar advantages perhaps may be expected. 
But in all cases, it must be remembered, that the appli- 
cation must be immediate and long continued, and used 
‘merely to the part affected; and the water changed 
whenever the cold goes off. ean phe 
» That the facts respecting the use of cold water in cer- 
‘tain diseases, as detailed in these sheets, may seem ap- 
plicable to the case of the inhabitants of the United 
States, the author of this abridgment has judged it pro- 
per to cite the following evidence of some eminent phy- 
sicians of America, on this subject. 
~ Inthe “history of the yellow fever, as it appeared in 
the city of New York, in 1795, by Dr. Alexander Ho- 
‘sack, jun. of that city,”? we are told that ‘the most cer- 
tain and successful means [of cure] were, to wash the 
whole surface of the body with cold vin»gar and water ; 
and, immediately after, covering the patient with blankets, 
to administer such medicines as possess the effect of 
bringing on sweating. Of these, the spiritus mindereri 
and saline drafts of Riverius succeeded well; more espe- 
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cially if the warm drinks were continued ; ;/such as the 
infusion of snake-root, gruel, toast water, tamarind water, 
lemonade, &c. These were much aided by applying to 
the feet of the patient a warm brick, steepedin vinegar 
and covered ina flannel cloth wet with vinegar or spirits: 
the steam, thus emitted and diffused through the bed, had. 
a wonderful effect in softening the skin and exciting 
sweat; especially where the cold suse had been an, 
viously employed. es RN 
“Some practitioners have preferred) the: practice: of 
plunging the patient several times in a cold bath, and’ 
violently dashing the body with cold water. But simply 
washing the patient with cloths dipped in cold vinegar and 
water, was found much preferable to immersion ;* both 
because it more effectually diminished the heat of the sys- 
tem, and was less fatiguing to the patient. Experiments 
have proved, that repeatedly wiping and washing with 
water, in the ordinary wey in which the operation is per- 
formed, diminished the heat seven or eight degrees more 
than simple immersion, or dashing it over the body with 
pails. ebitd 
“The practice of cold bathing in fevers of this type, 
is nota new one, but was very commonly employed: at 
Breslaw in Silesia; and of late years has been very suc- 
cessfully applied in the West. Indies,t as well as in diffe- 
rent parts of Europe, where diseases of this type prevail. 
** Professor Gregory, of Edinburgh, and Dr. Currie, 
an eminent physician at Liverpool, have also prescribed 
it with great advantage in the low typhus fevers: of these 
cities. But ifs great success in the New York hospital, as 
employed by Dr. Samuel Bard, and in the private practice 
of my brother, have fully convinced me of its uses 
che i is also proper to remark, that where the physician 
was not called to the patient in the first stage of the dis- 
ease, and putrid symptoms had appeared, and the patient 
had become much debilitated, the cold bath was injurious: 
and from the abuse of cold bathing, by employing it in 
the Jast stage of the disease, it has fallen into disrepute 
with some practitioners. But as the abuse of a thing is 
no argument against its use, ] repeat my observation, that 
in the-first or tnflammatory stage of the disease, er ‘ino 
one of the most useful remedies that was employed. | 
* Before deciding here, we must consult Dr. Currie 
t See Dr. Jackson on the diseases of Jamaica. = 
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».% When the cold bath had been thus made use of, and 
immediately after followed by the spiritus mindereri or 
‘saline mixture, with plentiful dilution, it rarely failed to 
produce sweating in the course of fifleen minutes; and 
when once induced, it was easily continued by the repeti- 
tion of the sudorifick medicines and drinks, until a solution 
of the fever was obtained. In some instances, where the 
patient refused his drink and medicines, or from the care- 
lessness of the nurses, they had not been supplied as fre- 
quently as was proper, and the perspiration had been sup- 
pressed, it became necessary to repeat the cold bathing; 
which seldom failed to procure a return of the sweating. 
By the continuance of this discharge, an abatement of all 
the symptoms took place. It appeared to operate as a 
specifick in the disease ; the pulse in a short time became 
moderate ; the heat of the skin diminished ; the pain in 
the head and back, before so distressing, was also reliev- 
éd; the sickness of stomach and vomiting were removed; 
and in the course of two or three days from the attack, 
the patient had little else to contend with but mere de- 
bility.” : Stk aeg 
» Thus far Dr. A. Hosack, jun. who, as we perceive, 
cites the authority of his brother Dr. D. Hosack, and of 
Dr. S. Bard, both of New York, in addition to hisown. We 
must observe, that neither of these gentlemen, at the time 
of the publication of Dr. A. Hosack’s pamphlet, had seen 
the larger work of Dr. Currie ; of which the first edition | 
appeared at the close of 1797, and the second in 1798, 
Vhis work therefore merits an examination by itself, even 
by the physicians of New York. One of them, whose 
name has not yet been mentioned, but whose own produc- 
tions are read even in the centre of Germany, mentions in 
a private letter, that Dr. Currie’s work did not reach New 
York till the present year (1799.) He himself says of it, 
that ““it appears to be a judicious “yd interesting practi- 
eal work.” But not to dwell upon an opinion given inci- 
dentally only, however weighty may be the judgment of 
the party, we proceed to other evidence. MS i 

» An American physician, whose name is known in every 
part of the civilized world, states that “he can from the 
experience of five years, subscribe to all Dr. Currie’s re- 
marks upon the use of cold water in the disease which 
has lately afflicted * * * Philadelphia.” He adds, “its 
efficacy is now admitted by nearly all our physicians.— 
Itis so far from interfering with, that it aids the opera- 
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tions of bleeding, and mercury. . Where cold water has 
been too feeble to compose the inordinate actions of the 
blood vessels, | have used ice with great advantage.. When 
the head. is much afflicted, I confine the ice ina bladder 
and apply it to the forehead.. In a few minutes I have 
seen it abate pain, remove a delirium, and sometimes 
induce the most salutary sleep. Its effects are equally 
obvious when applied to the seats of violent disease in 
other parts of the body; provided none of those circum- 
stances forbid its application which are mentioned by Dr. 
Currie.”’ pect | | beekey bo Used 
In various eastern countries, we find cold water. used 
as an instrument in medicine ; the custom probably being 
derived to them from ancient times. Dr. Currie not 
only cites the example of the Chinese, but of others; 
and he especially refers to the treatment of the sickness 
of sir John Chardin, in Persia ; and Dampier says,* that 
he himself was cured of a flux, by bathing daily in ariver. 
in some of the eastern parts of Asia. But itis not from 
the rude practice of the orientals, nor even from Hippo- 
crates or Galen, who each employed cold water medici- — 
nally, that we are to expect nice distinctions. in, these 
cases. Such do not in general offer themselves suddenly, 
even in our own limes. ) 5 idee et 
Dr. Wright. made’ his experiment in 1777, and) (as. 
every physician ought to do where he has the opportuni- 
ty) he made it upon himself. He has great merit ; but 
that merit does not consist in having given us sufficient 
rules. In 1788, a part of the practice in question was 
established in the Liverpool infirmary; whence it spread 
into the town of Liverpool and its surrounding country. 
In 1791, Dr. Currie’s colleague published an account of 
these methods in Dr. Duncan’s medical commentaries for 
that year. Dr. Corrie himsclf published another partial 
account in 1792. I). Gregory (the younger) of Edin- 
burgh, has spoken on the subject in his publick lectures ; 
and even in 1737 it was usedin a vague manner in Silesia, 
though it is now probably neglected there. Various prac- 
titioners also have resorted to cold water in the West In- 
dies, and some likewise in the United States. But as the 
practice has not gained ground generally, and chiefly for 
want of the rules necessary to prevent mistakes, especial-. 
ly in the case of fever, we have sufficient proof of our 
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obligations to Dr. Currie. What thanks would not be 
due to him, who should teach with certainty when to em- 
ploy, and when to avoid blood-letting ; and especially 
should he give so accurate a guide as a thermometer and 
the feelings of the Swchatyg as to wdanhei, when bomntting each 
other 2** 

The sbveritins Boer thawed cannot always be used by the 
country practitioner, to whom we shall soon suggest a 
substitute ; but to others, who can more easily obtain this 
useful assistant, we address the following information. 

Mr. John Hunter, in the London phieeahieal trans- 
actions for 1778, (see also those for’ 1779) describes a 
thermometer of his. own’ invention and of Mr. Ramsdeh’s 
workmanship ; which was short, slender, and with so small 
a bulb, that he could upon occasion put the whole into a 
peacocks quill; even including the scale, which was 
moveablet and of transparent ivory, being in ‘the form ofa 
hollow tube, and no where touching the bulb. The results 
of this thermometer differed from those of others before 
used by John Hunter, and even from his own expectations, 
It was this sort of thermometer which Dr. Currie employed 
with his patients; taking care to make the stem bend 
backwards in order to admit of his standing behind the 
sick, to avoid infection from their breath. Dr. Currie re- 
commends as a farther improvement to add a guage like 
that used by Mr. Six, in his thermometers made upon iq 


* This was wyitten before seeing Dr. Rush’s late brief and 
simple rules for blood-letting. 

~The members of the three learned professions in America, not- 
withstanding the worth and well known talents of many among. 
them, have long been liable to the reproach, of having contributed 
little to the progress of their respective sciences, by meansof 
their publications. ‘The American practitioners in medicine have 
lately relieved themselves from this charge, by some valuable 
works. Among the earliest of these authors we muste certainly 
place | the amiable and respectable Dr. Rush, who has so eminent- 
ly contributed to excite an emulation among the medical students 
in his own state. Professor Mitchell, and others, have most hap- 
pily introduced a like emulation into the state of New York; 
which it is hoped will soon spread itself. 

{ A moveable ‘scale admits the application of the naked ther- 
mometer in certain cases; and the observer by a mark on its 
tube, is easily enabled, when the scale is afterwards restored to 
its place, to ascertain where the mercury has stood during his 
experiments. 
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plan of those invented by lord C. Cavendish. (See Lone 
don Phil. Trans. for 1782 and 1757.) But a thermometer 
with spirits of wine (which sufficiently corresponds with 
one of mercury in the high temperatures here in question) 
would probably be visible enough to answer every pur- 
pose, were the spirits, as is usual, coloured; and it does 
hot appear, why excessive diminutiveness is so necessary 
a quality in mere medical thermometers. 

We have hinted that country practitioners must often 
be content, and may do sufficiently well, without ther- 
mometers; and especially in these parts of the United 
States, where thermometers are so seldom found corres- 
ponding with each other; and where, even if good, they 
are with difficulty replaced in case of accidents. The 
uses of the thermometer in Dr. Currie’s system of prac- 
tice are chiefly two; one to show the heat of the patient, 
and the other the temperature of the water to be applied 
to him. did 

Let us begin with the latter subject. It is known to 
every practitioner, that boiling water is always of the 
same heat in the same state of the atmosphere. Next, it 
will soon be shown, that water can always easily be found 
at hand at certain other known degrees of temperature. 
Lastly, rules may be given, for producing any interme- 
diate temperature between that of boiling water and of 
water of any other known temperature, merely by misving 
them in certain proportions and with certain precautions. 

We shall now show that water may generally be found 
of several temperatures, which are easily ascertained ; 
without the aid of thermometers. 1. In winter, water 
which has remained a certain time filled with ice or pound- 
ed snow, after it is poured off, will stand at the freezing 
point, or at thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter. Water will also stand at the freezing point, when 
taken from underneath a surface of thick i ice, formed upon 
it in wiiiter ina vessel of moderate size.* 2. The ave-, 
rage temperature of the air throughout the year may be 
known for any place; and this temperature is one and 
the same with that of the springs of the place when first 
jssuing from the ground, and also of the earth of the 
place ‘ata few feet below the surface. 3. The pil 
temperature of each month also may easily be known for 


* Mr. Nairne, instrument maker at London, first noted this fact, 
in itself so evident. 
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any place ; and when known, it will commonly nearly 
mark the temperature of the water accidentally found 
in any considerable vessel, placed under shelter from 
the wind and sun, but exposed to the open air; especial- 
ly upon making certain obvious allowances. © . 
Enough then has been said as to the fixed points of heat _ 
at which water may be found, and the methods by which 
it may be tempered by being mixed in different propor- 
tions at different temperatures, for the purpose of bath- 
ing, aspersing, or moistening the bodies of different pa- 
tients according to their respective cases. Happily very 
great nicety is not feand to be requisite; and perhaps 
the guess of the practitioner will always abundantly suf- 
fice. In this case, what has been said on these subjects 
will not be lost, since it will find its place with those 
attentive to meteorology and other branches of natural 
philosophy. | } 

As to calculating the patient’s heat, without help from 
a thermometer, in general, we may depend on the patient’s 
feelings, the rapidity of the pulse, the precedence of the 
cold stage of fever, the colour of the skin, its freedom 
from perspiration, the fulness of the face, and the marks 
of universal heat to the touch of the observer. That the 
practitioner may not be misled by the remains of heat 
which the bed clothes may have kept in the patient from 
a preceding hot fit; let the bed clothes be thinned with 
judgment, and for a short time; and if the patient still 
remains hot, he will offer a new criterion as to his tem- 
perature. If other rules are wanting, the following are 
some which present themselves. 

Take a short tube of glass, exceedingly thin, and with 
a very small bore, having one end open and the other 
closed. Having first heated it gradually by placing its 
outside in heated water, plunge its open mouth intoa small 
quantity of spirits coloured with cochineal, or of aqua-for- 
‘tis made blue by vitriol or copper; or if quicksilver is at 
hand, putit into a little quicksilver. As the air cools in 
the tube, fluid will rise into it; and when a very short 
column (amounting only to a drop or two) has been taken 
up, we have an instrument suited to our purpose. A cork 
may be placed in the open end, when this instrument is 
not in use, to prevent dirt entering, or the evaporation of 
the spirit or water; but the cork must be carefully with- 
drawn, to preserve the connexion with the atmosphere, 
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when the instrument is employed.* Let the practitioner 
place it during some time under his arm-pit, when at the 
sick bed; and, marking the spot then occupied by the 
column or uid, let him’ wipe the instrament, and place it 
under the arm- pit of his patient. If the patient’s heat be 
greater than his own, the air behind the column of Avid 
confined by the closed end of the tube, will now be most 
rarefied, and drive the fluid farther out than with himself; 
if the contrary, the reverse willhappen. This instrument 
must at some one time be compared with the thermometer, 
merely to show how itsscale of variation agrees with that 
of the thermometer, unless this cay be gu: Sssed at by other 
methods. But the degree in which an instrument of this 
sort will be affected by the changes in the weight of the 
atmosphere, (for it is a species of barometer) render it 
necessary that the comparison of it with the heat of a 
healthy person, should always take place. An object to 
be farther attended to is, that the patient’s heat be not 
only greater than natural, but at a high pitch even for 
Sever heat. hae 

Perhaps chemists may invent some compositions, which 
by their melting or effervescence may jndicate fixed de- 
grees of heat, which may be contrived ‘to serve as stan- 
dards for the heat of fever. 

With respect to the standard heat of the pina nibs 
taken internally in a state of health ; it varies with age, 
constitution, exercise, fulness from thiéd lye and other cir- 
cumstances, independent of disease. The usual average 
temperature is perhaps at 97; but eating, for example, 
increases it one or more degrees. To disease, according | 
to Dr. Currie’s hud din a it sometimes in extraordi- 
nary cases, sinks as low as 92; and sometimes in cases 
equally extraordinary, it rises to. 105. Repeated « doses 
of the purple forglove have reduced the heat to 89, and 
the pulse to 32 in the minute. Dr. Currie constantly 
treats the heat under the tongue when the mouth is shut, 
and the heat under the arm- pit when the body is properly 
covered, as one and the same; and takes them for his 
standard of the internal heat. The experiments of John 
Hunter, Dr. Crawford, and others, upon animals whose 
bodies have been opened during life, prove that the heat 


* Wherever the fluid employed is carried off by evaporation 
er other accident, it is easy to put in a fresh quenity in ihe 
manner used for putting in the first. 
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within, near the heart and lungs, is greater than in the 
other parts of the body. Butitis needless to repeat these 
cruel experiments, which can offer no guide with patients ; 
the stations assigned by Dr. Currie for receiving the in- 
struments to measure the internal heat, answering every 
purpose in the cases here in view. | 

Dr. Currie says, in a note, “ I intended te have intro- 
duced one or two registers of the heat and pulse, taken 
every half hour, during the paroxysm -of intermittent ; 
but this is delayed, till | am enabled to speak from more 
numerous observations.’? Dr. Currie, it is to be hoped, 
will feel himself bound to fulfil this task. If these lines 
should chance to meet his notice, he is requested by one 
who respects his benevolent zeal, as well as his abilities, 
to extend his views; and to-favour us with a more accu- 
rate-account of the internal heat.of the human subject in 
all cases referred to in the fuenediing paragraph, short of 
living dissections. 

To encourage him or ohets to labours of this kind 
(which are best pursued in large towns, particularly if 
possessed, as they are generally, of infirmaries,) we may 
be allowed to state something concerning the standard rate 
of the pulse in the human subject. The pulse offers an 
important criterion in fever; and the pulse of persons 
under given. circumstances, when in health, furnishes a 
necessary point of comparison for the pulse of the same 
class of persons during disease. We shall follow in this, 
the good Dr. William Heberden ; observing that he speaks 
of the pulse as it is found in England.* | 


Rates of the beats of the pulse in the human subject, during the 
course of one minute. 


On the day of birth, 130 to 140; 
During ) Through the first month, 108 to 140; 
q sees Thence, during the first year, 108 to 120; 

‘Through the second year, 90 to 1005 
Rhinca to the sixth year, decreasing, 80 to 108; 
During the seventh year, 72 and upwards ; 
Thence to the twelfth year, : 70 and upwards. 


NLB. The pulse up to this age is more easily quick- 
ened by illness than afterwards. 


* See medical transactions, published by the college of phy- 
gicians in London, vol. 
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» Afterwards the pulse is from sixty to eighty ; ; but in 
aaa, it sometimes goes to ninety, and In women even 
beyond ninety. Sometimes the pepe is below forty. It 
frequently likewise intermits. — Het 

After a full meal the pulse increases ten or alive 
beats. But if it has ten pulsations beyond the natural 
rate of the patient’s pulse, viewed as varying according 
to accidental circumstances, it indicates disorder. 

In disorder during the first year, the rate may pass from 
ene hundred and forty to one hundred and sixty; but 
want of sleep and appetite, with thirst and the state of 
the infant’s breathing, are here better indications. 

Sometimes one hundred and forty-four is a rate fatal at 
two years; but with others, one hundred and fifty-six and 
one hundred and fifty-two, are not fatal rates, at the ¢ age 
of four and nine respectively. 

With children a reduction of fifteen or twenty bean of 
the pulse, accompanied with signs of considerable illness, 
mark an affection of the brain. With adults, a sudden 
abatement of pulse in fever, and an aggravation of other 
symptoms, equally indicate disease in this organ. 

With adults, one hundred beats denote commonly n 
evident danger; but danger begins at one hundred ea 
twenty, and unless there be delirium, all beyond is com- 
monly fatal. The author excepts cases of acute rheu- 
matism, and cases previous to a deposit of matter; when 
there have been recoveries even at one hundred and fifty 
and one hundred and twenty respectively. He excepts 
also cases of low fever at ninety or one hundred ; for here 
may still be danger. wii 4 

It is hard to count one hundred and forty beats, sited 
distinct; but where distinct we may count one hundred 
and eighty i in a minute. 

Scirrhous and ulcerous cases, with a heericee are often 
for a long time from ninety to one hundred and twenty. 

' Great pain in certain cases, does not quicken the pulse. : 
as is instanced with gall-stones. aie? 

Tt must not be forgotten i in disease, as well as in health, 
that women sometimes have quicker pulses than’ men, 
other things being equal. baie 

Thus far we collect from Dr. Heberden. = 

A practitioner wishing to pursue observations of this 
kind, may not always be provided with a watch beating 
seoatds' and, in these parts of the United States, he cans 
not always be certain of access even toa pendulum clock. 
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It may therefore be convenient to know, that in these 
latitudes, a pendulum beating seconds, may be made of a 
very fine thread and a small leaden ball; extending in the 
whole about thirty-nine inches and two tenths from the 
point of suspension; which point we will suppose formed 
by a very strong dressing pin. Theoretically, a pendulum 
should be somewhat shorter in these latitudes; but the 
above total length will answer for practice with a. pendu- 
lum of the above description. The habits of astronomers 
show, that it is easy to learn to count seconds by memory. 
The practitioner who is able to do this, may, in certain 
cases, station one upon whom he can depend, to note the 
pulsations which have occurred ina patient, while he has 
been counting apart a certain number of seconds. It can 
be of no disservice also for a patient to learmthe ordinary 
rates of his own pulse, to tell to his physician in case of 
disease. : ! 

With respect to other indications of the pulse, in which 
not only certain individuals, but certain nations pretend to 
a peculiar nicety, we refer to the various authors who have 
written more or less expressly on the subject. 


We do not follow Dr. Currie in his Aistory of the theo- 
ry of fever. We rather give his own account of the lead- 
ing symploms of this affection, when viewed independent 
of circumstances and under general characters, in order to 
accompany it with his remarks. | 

Fever begins with a languor of a peculiar kind, seen 
even in the countenance, and is followed by paleness, 
celd, and trembling, and (be should have added here) by 
a shrinking of the surface of the body; the action of the 
mind and of the whole system being enfeebled, The heart 
and lungs, being roused by the fluids now crowding in- 
wards, soon press them outwards. A tightness or spasm, 
however, in the vessels at the surface opposing, the inter- 
nal re-action becomes increased. Ifin the struggle, the 
stomach becomes affected by sympathy, a tendency to 
sickness ensues, At last, the powers of life prevailing, 
heat appears, first in one part of the surface, and then in 
another, but with some fluctuation ; till the hot stage 
becomes universal, when the vessels on the surface finally 
yield a passage to perspiration, though not always without 
a check. Such is the course of a single fever fit, when it 
obtains a regular termination. But in cases of continued 
fever, both the spasm and heat remain longer; till at 
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length as the patient weakens, the spasm decreases so as 
to admit of perspiration, and the heat is sometimes brought 
almost to its natural state; the quickness of the pulse 
alone persisting, as the effect of a habit produced in the 
course of the disease. ‘Thus he says, when a hot room or 
bath raises the heat in the human subject four or five 
degrees, and most of the other symptoms of fever appear; 
yet after the external heat is removed, and the internal 
heat becomes natural, the increased pulse still continues; 
which he attributes to the principle of association, pe- 
culiar to life and pervading the vital phenomena, intel- 
_Jectual and corporeal.. The author from the same case 
of artificial heat proves the existence of spasm; since per- 
spiration follows this heat so plentifully, as to make it 
difficult to increase the internal heat beyond one hundred 
or one hundred and one; whereas at the same tempera-— 
ture in fever, perspiration is often refused. He observes 
also, that both in hot fever and in the sudden increase of 
heat in health, the tightness of the vessels at the surface 
often exists: but when the heat abates, it disappears so 
as to admit of perspiration; the spasm in the case of 
health being the result of a resistance to a violent stimulus. 
This resistance he calls another law of the living system, 
belonging to every species of vital action, whether of mind 
or of body. tal 

In these circumstances, he conceives that the general 
and powerlal spur or stimulus of cold water dissolves the 
spasm or tightness; perspiration and evaporation now 
succeeding, which naturally tend to reduce the heat and 
pulse. Whether the coldas a new stimulus aids the stimu- 
lus already existing in the blood vessels ; or whether the 
cold acts by dispelling or by counter-balancing the spasm 
on the surface ; or whether these causes stand more or less 
combined, will not here be disputed. Certain it is, that 
the cold of the water operates more than its mozsture ; 
because warm water in general less easily eflects a cure, 
even when producing a greater coolness through its long- 
er application; though it is possessed of those additional 
chemical powers for dissolving or penetrating substances 
which are derived from heat. On the other handy even 
sudden cold reduces the animal heat, chiefly by affecting 
the body as consisting of organized living matter. Hence 
a variation in the effects, both temporary and permanent, 
of the cold and other affusions, &c. whether we compare 
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these effects with themselves or min each other, i in cases 
similar in a mere mechanical view. 

As to the diminution of thirst salkcincnt the cold affusion 
on the surface, Dr. Currie by no means admits that much 
water is ever absorbed by the skin; and therefore attri- 
butes this diminution of thirst to the removal of a spasm 
in the mouth, jaws, and stomach. | Whether it be the re- 
moval of spasm or something else which is effected within, 
will not be discussed : it suffices, that a sympathy obtains 
between all these parts. It is no less true, that thirst is 
allayed by a draught of fluid before it can have entered 
the circulation ; as likewise, that perspiration often as 
immediately follows. 

The author (as has been hinted) atts the educa 
of heat by the tepid affusion, to cold arising from evapo- 
ration ; but as this stimulus is always slight and necessa- 
rily transient, the heat ultimately returns and the effect 
becomes merely paliative. Even the cold affusion cures 
at once, only in the early stages of disease ; and though | 
uniformly advantageous while the morbid heat continues, 
its effects are less decisive when morbid associations have - 
once been produced. 

What then, says Dr.Currie, ought to be the indications 
in the cure of fever? To diminish the cold in the cold 
stage ; to moderate the heat in the hot stage ; to resolve 
the tightness or spasm on the extreme vessels; and, where 
the inordinate action of the vascular system still con- 
tinues, to support the powers of life, till the diseased asso- 
ciations die away from the ceasing of their causes. It is 
also essential, to secure the proper action of the bowels ; 
and, in every case, to unload them of their morbid con- 
tents, whether these are the effect or the cause of the dis- 
ease. 

-Itisa serious errour, according to Dr.Currie, to suppose 
that febrite poison received into the system, is the princi- 
pal cause of the symptoms of fever; and that these symp- 
toms consist in a strugele of nature to expel the poison. 
It is safer to consider ‘the poison, as an agent that excites 
ihe system into fever; the fever being afterwards carried 
on, not by the agency of this poison, but of the principles 
which regulate the actions of life. We are not therefore 
to wait for a restorative process, by which nature is con- 
ceived to throw off the poison; but to oppose the fever 
_ In every stage with all our skill, and bring it to as speedy 

a termination as is possible. By the powerful means of 

he ge 
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the cold affusion applied in time, the whole of the feverish 
symptoms vanish. Hence the safety and wisdom of de- 
cisive measures before the strength is Maen ANG Appar: 
ed, or diseased habits established. 

Those who practise within the tropicks, where fever runs 
its dreadful course with such rapidity, ought especially, 
he says, to be aware of this truth. They ought also, to 
combat the disease not merely by cold affusions, (which 
whether. supplied. by springs, or by the sea, can seldom 
there be below the temperature of 77 or 78 ;) but by actual 
immersion of the patient in a bath, or in the sea, supposing 
this at hand.. The duration of the immersion,he thinks 
must be governed by the pulse, by the sensations of the 
patient, and by the thermometer. He refers for the suc- 
cess of this practice to the case of: sir John Chardin; and 
to that of persons, who in the delirium of fever, and chief- 
ly in warm climates, have plunged into the sea, and, who 
in every instance within his knowledge (where they have 
been saved from drowning) have recovered.* 'To.in- 
crease the cold of water in hot climates, he refers to the 
well known artificial modes of cooling ‘water. He also 
hints at the practice of alternately plunging the patient in 
water, and then raising him into the air, where the wind 
blows over his naked body, farther to cool it; but he says 
that the utmost care is necessary to guard against fatigue ; 
and we venture to add, that it will be prudent to have 
means at hand to remove both chilliness and faintness, 
should either occur.. Inthenorthern and middle latitudes 
of the United States, the effects of cold winters upon 
springs, furnishes cold water at all times ; and ice-houses 
admit of rendering it still colder. - 

In hot climates, to cold water for the surface, the ied 
would add cold drink in large quantities, where the pa- 
tient’s heat will bear it, especially the heat within at the 
stomach; and he considers a tendency to vomit as no 
objection. He confirms his opinion by the practice of the 
ancients, by the treatment used in the Hungarian fever, 
(which he holds.as resembling the yellow fever,) and by 
the recommendations of Hoffman in bilious vomitings - 
dysentery. 

We now proceed to glean a few other detached par- 
fila from the author’s work, which are either theoreti- 

7 

# See a remarkable case of this - kind in the hoes Phil. 

Trans. for 1786, p. 190. 
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cal or conjectural ; or have no immediate relation to the 
use of water; or have not before been sufficiently noticed. 
~ The author wishes both cold water and cold drink to be 
tried in the case of the plague, should the heat in that 
disease be considerable; but if itis no greater than in 
the confluent small pox, which is little, if at all above the 
natural standard, he has little hope. ba ae 
- The best explanation which he can give of the success 
of his favourite remedy, in convulsive diseases and in insa- 
nity, if applied at the moment of their height, is taken from 
John Hunter and Dr. Darwin; namely, that no two great 
actions seem to take place in the human constitution at 
the same time; and that if the balance of vital energy 
can be turned in favour of a shock from cold, it will su- 
persede the disposition to the diseases in question at their 
critical moments, and thus break through their associa- 
tions. ‘Tobacco, usedinthe crisis of epilepsy, is another 
instance with him of the benefit of employing, in these 
cases, the balance of power in one stimulus over that in 
another. From both these remedies thus respectively 
applied, the good effect he says, has repeatedly been per- 
MaNENTH) Or) AOR in 

“Tn cooling the surrounding air, or in any other applica- 
tion of cold, in fever, care must be taken to watch the 
limits within which it is grateful to the sensations; in 
which case the author’s experience has uniformly shown 
it to be advantageous. | 

It is believed that the author somewhere speaks of a 
wet blanket having been used with success. Dr. Craw- 
ford'certainly gave temporary relief even from delirium, 
to a patient in fever, by this means ; and nothing but its 
being used too late, seemed to have made it a palliative 
rather than an effectual remedy. , 

_ The author says, that the action of cold may be con- 
veyed over the whole system by its application to a single 
part ; as when cold substances are applied to some single 
part, to slop bleedings. Hence, for bleeding from the 
lungs, he has dipped the feet in cold water; though he 
thinks that it might perhaps have been better to have ap- 
plied cold permanently to the scrotum, &c. ; and he has 
often here found it safe and efficacious to plunge the pa- 
tient into cold water upto the hips. In all these instan- 
ces, the application of cold must be both powerful and 
permanent. | ? 


} 
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_ The same rule.as to permanency anddegree, is neces- 
sary for cold applied locally to parts which are inflamed. 
Thus even ice, snow, and the clay-cap, are successfully 
employed, not only for reducing, but preventing inflam- 
mation; the sensation, of cold in the parts acted upon, 
speedily subsiding. . OP eedcengh 

He does not apply cold to local inflammation, if ate - 
tended with fever; chiefly, because in such cases there is 
too great a sensibility to cold and indeed to other stimu- 
lants ; but this is a subject which he avoids, treating, at 
length... eee es | 

He extends this objection however to measles, catarrhs, 
(or colds,) &c. and he is not persuaded that cold can be” 
useful in pleurisy or peripneumony. Yet in inflammations 
of the brain, stomach, intestines, &c. and especially if des- 
perate, he thinks the cold bath should be hazarded.. But 
ain all inflammatory cases, he inclines to judge it proper 
to moderate the cold; if employed... Besides sinking for 
example, gradually, into the cold bath; the state ofthe 
pulse and oi the heat is to be examined ; though the au- 

thor remarks from his own case, while in health, that the 
heat within the trunk of the body is wonderfully sustained 
in the cold bath, notwithstanding it is speedily sete 
manently lessened at.the extremities. sia Di taal 
The house of recovery, , instituted in May, 1 1796, at 
Manchester, in England,.affords a singular instance of 
success in preventing infection throughout a large town; 
and merits a short abstract from our author. Into this 
asylum on the first notice of fever, the patient is removed; 
and proper methods (being in part chemical) are taken :to 
purify his habitation... The prevalence of fever has hence 
diminished to a degree beyond all rational expectation ; 
and the fears that ‘the institution might spread contagion 
in its particular neighbourhood, are found groundless ; 
since not one case of fever appears there for ten or fif- 
teen cases which prevailed there before... About one in. 
nine only of those admitted, die ; and as the result has 
made considerable impression, it will still farther greatly 
reduce both the deaths and the danger of contagion, 
should the poor apply.in the. early stages of the disease. 
The importance of such an institution, in great, towns, 
mY be known from two. other facts related, by Dr. Cur- 
First, the apartments for fever-cases, in the Liver- 
ati work-house, are in the very centre of the. building, 
and cannot be entered except through the common atajes 
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ease; and yet not a single instance is known of contagion 
spreading thence, to the other patients in the house. 
Secondly, the number of fever-cases annually presented 
to the medical attendants at the dispensary at Liverpool 
(a town with a population resembling that of Philadelphia) 
is above three thousand; and the average duration of the 
fever is about fourteen days) ‘besides fourteen days con- 
sumed in the recovery, where the recovery happens. The 
fever-cases, in short, make nearly one fourth of the whole 
number of maladies ; the loss to the publick occasioned 
by which may easily be conceived. In Liverpool (and 
this is another remarkable fact) eighteen hundred cellars 
are inhabited by about seven thousand persons, besides 
nine thousand who live in close and confined houses ; and 
many of these persons taste no animal food; tea being 
generally drank, once, if not twice in the ‘day ; ; from 
which causes principally, and the use of spirits, ‘above 
five hundred patients, who are chiefly females, are an- 
nually found among those applying to the dispensary on 
account of diseased digestion. . 

When our author, however, in speaking of the above 
institutions, affirms with Dr. William Heberden, that cold 
_ winters are unhealthy in England; and states that the 
most unhealthy moment is that when they are exchanged 
for warmer weather ; an inhabitant of these northern parts 
of the United States cannot but indulge a smile. Per- 
haps in no part of the civilized western world, is the en- 
tire severity of a cold winter actually more fully braved, 
than in these parts; nor cana more sudden transition 
from heat to cold easily offer; and yet in no one country 
in the known world, is there less disease, or fewer deaths, 
upon.a given ndmber of inhabitants. This fact, and cs- 
pecially in.a comparative view, merits a particular atten- 
tion, which yn pean be. given to it on a future oc- 
casion. . 

» The common treatment of fever by the gentlemen be- 
loriahins to the Liverpool dispensary (which is distinct 
from the infirmary) consists in giving first, antimonial 
emeticks; andithen, bark, opium, and wine; nourishing 
food being occasionally. administered ; but seldom washing 
with cold water (which would indeed be difficult in the 
cellars where this disease is usually found.) 

Dr. Currie will now offer some more. particular and 
interesting information ‘on the use of opium and strong 
liquorsin fever. ) 
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Dr. Curnim treats of opium, pursuant ‘to the engage= 
ment in the title to his work; viewing it as administered 
in health and in fever.’) i ye pbiak oad 
«Ima state of health, if the mind is vacant, and external 
objects excluded, and provided also that the stomach ‘is 
empty, opium usually procures sleep. This sleep is 
preceded by agreeable sensations, happy slumbers, and 
gentle perspiration; the surface and extremities of the 
body acquiring the same heat with the internal parts. ‘As 
the full sleep approaches, the pulse quickens, and the 
breath becomes slightly irregular ; but when profound 
sleep has actually arrived, the pulse abates to its slowest 
rate; while the breathing, besides growing slow, becomes 
regular also, and deep. | weds nga 
In fever, if the heat reaches or exceeds one hundred 
degrees of the thermometer, with a dry skin; opium com- 
monly seems to add to the heat and restlessness. When 
the skin has softened, and the heat, though still great, is 
yet subsiding, opium often accelerates the perspiration 5 
and by this means diminishes the heat; in which'case 
tranquillity and sleep generally follow. Sh (TES 
Hence, ‘in the case of continued fever, which is com- 
monly greatest in the evening, and is then accompanied 
with two or more additional degrees of heat, an opiate 
(or anodyne) may injure at night, and yet do service at 
two or three o’clock in the morning. Hence also'in con- 
tinued fever, it may be proper to lower the temperature 
of the surface and prepare for perspiration, by cold or 
tepid affusion or drink, (applied according to rules) before 
giving, or even after giving, the opium. In intermiltents, 
on the other hand, where the disposition to’ perspire is 
more easily excited, opium may be given with fewer pre- 
cautions; though if administered in the hot stage, its salu- 
tary effects may be much promoted by moderate draughts 
of liquids; which should be cold, if the heat.is great. 
The author conceives water to’be a better assistant to 
opium in procuring perspiration, than ipecacuan or anti- 
monials; except in inflammatory diseases and in dysen- 
tery. His dose’ of opium is two or three grains’ of ‘the 
extract, or from ten to sixty drops of the tincture 5’ for he 
finds that a very small quantity judiciously applied, will 
produce considerable effects ; and be thinks that whatever 
is beyond necessity, it would be unwise to employ. ~~ 
Alcohol is another of the topicks standing in the title to 
Dr. Currie’s work; by which term he does not mean, 
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with common chemists, spirits of wine; but vinous and 
spirituous drinks. Alcohol (or strong drink) he says, is 
more heating than opium, and has less. tendency to pro- 
duce perspiration and sleep; but yet has a striking re- 
semblance to opium in its effects.) 6 
In health, like opium, if the mind is vacant, and exter- 
nal objects excluded, and the stomach empty, strong 
drink inclines, to. sleep. But as sleep approaches, the 
heat of the body rising throughout and the pulse quicken- 
ing, an agitation follows, which is often opposed to sleep. 
Jf the dose however has for. the moment stupified all 
sense, still on the first return of sense, the drunkard is 
roused from his apoplectick slumbers by intolerable heat ; 
amounting in one case (that of Dr. Alexander, who tried 
the experiment on himself) to one hundred and seven 
degrees; and this is accompanied with thirst, agitation, 
aad consequent weakness, as also with obstructed perspi- 
ration. The author here, as perhaps in all other cases, 
where there is heat and a dry skin without local inflam- 
mation, would prescribe large draughts of water, or the 
affusion; which is likely to prove more effectual, if cold, 
than if warm. .Opium, where the skin softens, favours 
perspiration in the drunkard; and sometimes, and per+ 
haps by this very means, affords remarkable relief. 

In fever, strong drinks must be given with the same 

precautions, as opium; that is, be avoided in cases of 
great heat anda dry skin; and reserved for those cases, 
where the heat is only a little above the natural standard ; 
unless perspiration is certain, when they may be used in 
a heat somewhat beyond the natural. 
_ Such are the author’s remarks on opium and strong 
drinks.. They are offered only with a view to fever; and 
he so little considers them as complete, that he proposes 
to resume the subject. 


bint ce, ere 
_ Inthe author’s title page stands another topick yet un- 
noticed by us; namely inenition, or abstinence ; and along 
with it, he handles another important, as well as long 
disputed point; namely, whether fluids, and consequently 
nourishment if wanted, can pass through the skin. 

_ A part of his conclusions on the subject of inanition or 
starving, are drawn from a case where a scirrhous tumour 
took away the power of swallowing. The heat and in 
general the pulse were natural to the last ; the spirits even; 
the intellect good ; the strength sufficient for walking about 
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the house ; ‘neither hunger nor thirst on the whole trouble- 
some; but after a certain number of weeks, a distortion of 
vision was followed by delirium and other symptoms, 
which closed the scene. Nourishing clysters gradually 
increased, in which liquid laudanum was largely mixed, 
especially’ in the evening, together with a warm» bath of 
water and of milk, were the only applications. Another 
patient whose power of swallowing was destroyed by a 
different disease, used the clysters, but omitted the bath; 
and never complained of hunger, nor always, nor very 
much of thirst; his pulse being good, unless previous to, 
death, which i in him was easy mand Sctompa aioe wee the 
perfect use of all the faculties. eG 

Hence the author remarks as follows; 1 : A regular 
pulse is no certain indication of the system being in or- 
der. 2. Vital heat is not principally owing to digestion; 
the increase of heat after food appearing to arise from 
the influence of the stomach on other parts. 3. As the 
first patient did not easily recruit his heat, when heat was 
taken from him, the power of doing this is to be held in 
proportion to the force of the living g principle ; (and this is 
a fact which might before have been inferred from ‘the 
experiments of Joho Hunter in the papers already cited, 
in the case both of vegetables and animals; which Dr 
Currie at the moment seems to have forgotten. ye iby rh 

| ving Ted 

‘We come now to some particularities respecting: the 
passage through the skin, to which the first case leads uss 
The patient in a balance sensible to the amount of a 
drachm, was found to have had no difference produced in 
his weight by using the warm bath, in three instances where 
the trial was made. According to the rate at which his 
body wasted from day to day, during many: days, he 
ought to have lost five-sixths of an ounce during the time 
he. spent in the bath: but he appeared neither to have 
lost nor gained. He seemed indeed to perspire; but the 
author conceives the appearance to have been owing to 
the vapour of the bath resting on his forehead. At the 
heat of eighty-two inthe publick baths at Buxton, in Eng-. 
land, the author (with various others) has found no change 
of weight: in other experiments he has found no change 
in himself in baths variously heated between the tempera- 
tures of eighty-seven and ninety-five; and in several 
cases of the diabetes, (where indeed a disease in the skin. 
according to him usually occurs) the warm bath has pro- 
duced no change of weight. 
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These experiments do not countenance the common 
supposition, that in case of a deficiency of liquids at sea, 
‘thirst may be prevented by wet |Penetrating inwards 
through the skin. ‘The author is indeed aware of several 
‘conjectures to be urged in favour of this supposition ; as 
for example that what is taken inwards may not show 
itself in the weighing machine, from being counterba- 
lanced by what escapes outwards ; and that fluid may be 
taken inwards at lower temperatures than those of the 
warm bath. But he inclines to overlook these conjec- 
tures; and he likewise dissents from the experiments of 
Dr. Falconer and Mr. Abernethy, as made only on a part 
of the human body at once. — feos mg MH 

He is strongly inclined to think, that though certain 
vessels* in the skin afford a passage outwards; yet that 
the absorbent vessels lie below the skin, and never take 
up any thing from ‘without; unless in consequence of 
mechanical pressure, or of a wound or a disease in the 
skin, or of the destructive nature of the matter applied 
to it. He explains therefore the benefit derived in cer- 
tain cases from wetness at sea, either to the coolness 
produced ; or to its preventing the wasting effects which 
would attend evaporation, could ihe air have access. The 
removal of the thirst, he attributes to a relaxation of 
those vessels in the skin which pass outwards, having 
effect on the vessels of the stomach by sympathy ; just as 
perspiration in fever abates the thirst, without the aid of 
drinking. pam at . | 

- But some experiments made in France, by M. Seguin, 
the coadjutor of the celebrated Lavoisier, which are re- 
lated by M. Fourcroy, prove the necessity of a new exa- 
mination of the whole subject. In low temperatures, as 
from about 54° to'59° of Fahrenheit, the loss of weight 
in the human body, says M. Seguin, is much greater when 
the body is exposed in air, than when it is exposed in wae 
ter; because, according to him ‘the air in the latter case, 

ee? hs , : ar : 

_* He conceives, with Dr. G. Fordyce and Mr. Cruikshanks, 
of London, that the matter of the perspiration is separated from 
the blood by the capillary arteries, and then thrown out by organ- 
ick pores existing in the cuticle (however difficult to be discovered) 
which are connected with the extremities ofthese arteries; and 
he supposes that in this process, there is not a separation merely, 
but a new combination; during which a loss of heat may take 
place, accounting for a part of the coolness attending sweating. 

84 
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cannot, pursuant to its office, dissolve the. perspirable 
matter on the skin; so that a lossof weight can now only 
arise from. what. @erres through. the lungs.At about 
70°, the disproportion of loss somewhat increases ;»as the 
air entering the lungs, from having been previously load- 
ed with the moisture of the bath, does not so rapidly 
dissolve the perspirable matter in the. lungs.» At 90° and 
upwards, by the increased action of the heart and arte- 
ries, sweat flows from the skin, and lessens the above 
disproportion; which, from being about three to one in 
favour of the air, becomes:now only as about two to one. 
But in no circumstances, does M. Seguin find ony abso- 
lute increase of weight in the bath. | 
To decide however more precisely whether sHenaiices 
through the skin occurred in water, M. Seguin dissolved 
in water a preparation of mercury, in which different ve- 
nereal patients bathed their feet, and apparently without 
- taking any of the mercury into circulation; unless where 
the skin was broken, as in the itch, &c. . At last he di- 
rected his experiments upon himself, as a person: in 
health; bathing a part of his arm in water containing a 
preparation of mercury; and covering the glass which 
held it, as also his whole body, his mouth excepted, with 
gummed or with waxed silk according to.the cases » In 
low temperatures, he found no effect. At about 72° of 
Fahrenheit, mercury was taken into the body, but no 
water ; whence he concludes, that the lymphatick vessels 
did not. perform this absorption, since they would more > 
readily have imbibed the water. When the heat of the 
bath was pushed on nearly to blood heat, even mercury 
was. no longer taken up. Hence the author supposes that 
the mercury, when the water was at 72°, penetrated into 
the drops of sweat slowly moving outwards and thence in- 
to the body; which could not happen, when the drops of 
sweat rolled out faster in greater heats. i i 
When other substances act.through the skin, M. Seguin. 
in effect explains the case nearly as Dr. Givens. He de- 
cides also from these experiments, that contagion acts 
through the air and lungs, and not, through the skin by 
contact; that the diabetes arises from water left in the 
lungs ; and that dropsies’occur from the absorbing being 
stronger than the exhaling vessels, (the absorbing being 
supposed to operate only on what is within the body, in- 
cluding what is found. in the lungs.) Some of his other 
conclusions do not seem to regard our purposes. 
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Upon a comparison, it will appear, that in Dr. Currie’s 
experiments, no weight was lost in the warm bath, at 
least that was discoverable by his weighing machine ; ‘but 
that in those by M. Seguin, weight was actually. lost in 
the bath, though less than was lost under the same circum- 
stances in the air. Surely these matters require elucida- 
tion, and happily they may be pursued by any person in 
any country. © Indeed our inquiries demand to be extend- 
ed to many other objects still more familiar. So simple 
a fact as the state of heat in starving persons, (supposing 
the cause of the ambiguity not to be in the nourishing clys- 
ters) is still the subject of dispute; andthe same as to 
the heat in the diabetes. And Dr. Currie has perpetually 
to complain, that ir heat is little observed in any disease 
whatever. 

Whoever inquires experimentally into ke ebin Phreitive 
weights of the body and of the powers of the skin, will of 
course seek to consult Sanctorius and other celebrated: 
authors; but let him not overlook the English Dr. Stark, 
of whose experiments Dr. Franklin was so fond. Dr. 
Stark, like many others in Europe, exposed his life in me- 
dical researches, and would himself have been more cele- 
brated, had not his zeal brought upon him a premature 
death. « Lieutenant (now Admiral) Bligh has given a re- 
lation of a famine at sea suffered by himself and his com- 
panions, which deserves particular consultation ; for he 
was left adrift in a boat in the Pacifick ocean, during six 
weelss 5in consequence of a mutiny on board his vessel, 
which’ vas conveying the bread-fruit, spice, and other 
plants, Jo'the British West Indies. Nor will Dr. Frank- 
lin’s remark be useless, as to the loose texture of the skin, 
after having long remained immersed in water. 

The piactice of anointing the skin among some of the 
ancients who were fully clethed, and among many nations 
ancient and modern using little clothing ; also calls for 
attention. Unction with them seems a custom alike pre- . 
vailing in warm and cold weather. If new principles are 
called for to explain these usages, modern lights and mo- 
dern accuracy will probably lead to them. 

Dr. Currie connects the warm bath with the ptibjoce of 
unguents. He says, that the warm bath is used in the 
French, and is beginning to be used in the English West 
Indies ; and he supposes it salutary after exercise ; and 
that it restrains profuse sweating, keeps up the heat of 
the surface and extremities so as to prevent re-action in 
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the arterial system, and sooths the sensations; but he adds, 
that on leaving the bath, friction should follow, with the 
anointing of the surface to prevent evaporation. To this 


system, however, he would join flannel clothing next to 


the skin, after the Greek and Roman manner. | Perhaps 
these things should accompany each other; but without 
going so far, it is clear that cotton would be useful next to 


the skin both in hot and in cold countries ; pursuant to. 


the boast of the English cotton manufacturer, who says 
that whoever uses cotton once, never quits it. The use of 
oilis also proper for swimmers ; and among other reasons 
(as Dr. Currie remarks) that the body may glide more 


easily through the water, as well as to guard ene She we 


have added) against the cramp. 
Dr. Currie thinks that the perspirable matter yer Barns 
peans is not well fitted for the torrid zone, as being too 


liquid ; adding that the sweat of the negro is unctuous or 


oily. Has he or others made the comparison in a scien- 
tifick view ; and taken the case of the Hindoo and other 
Asiaticks, with that of the original Americans, into the 
account? The question demands to be etreatiech with cau- 
tion. | : | ye aise! 
gi tee 
Dr. Currie, in a “paper in the Appendix to his work, 


speaks of a ship-wreck of some Americans near Liverpool ; 


adding remarks on the influence of fresh and salt water, 
hot and cold, on the powers of the living body immersed 


in it: the article being extracted from the London Phil« 
Trans. for 1792. t retraite 


It appears as-to the Amétichns) that two whe ditd early, 


during the accident, suffered from an alternate exposure to 


air and to water (both salt and fresh ;) that others surviv- 
ed, who were more plunged in the sea, one excepted, who 
was desponding, but who died later; and that he who suf- 


fered least, was a black, who was powered to the shoul- | 


ders in the sea. ‘I'he sea was about thirty-five degrees in 
its temperature, according to the author’s present conjec- 


ture. The air was probably still lower, and attended dur-' 


ing part of the time with sleet and snow and a piercing 
wind. ‘The stay on the wreck on the whole was twenty- 
three hours. The two who died first, were delirious ; none 
were ever drowsy ; but all were thirsty and hungry. Mr. 
- Amyat who related the story, had his hands and feet swell- 

ed and numb, but not senseless; his mouth parched; a 


tightness at the pit of the stomach ; and distressing cramps 


. 
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in hissides and-hips.’ Hence we may perceive the ad-. 
vantage of hawingel been m SOA AWA DD covered with the salt 
mater | sietiont seni ial aad | 


This accident on the nen ean a ‘train te experi- 
ments on what he esteemed. the most fundamental power 
attending life; namely, the capacity of the hody to pre- 
serve the same heat under different circumstances. 

In his first experiment, a young man, who was. plunged 
into a bath at. 44° of Fahrenheit, had the thermometer 
under his tongue reduced. from 98° to 87°; then raised 
gradually in twelve minvtes to above 93°; but upon be- 
ing exposed to the wind at 44°, though attendants were 
rubbing him, it fell again.in two minutes to 87°; nor did 
he, though every resource was employed, entirely recoy- 
er his heat under three hours. A second experiment on 
the next day, gave nearly the same result; as did a third 
on the following day ; but in the third, the man was after- 
wards plunged into a warm bath on being taken out of the 
cold air, when the thermometer sunk two degrees. But 
the thermometer rose again more quickly than in the cold 
bath, and the heat) was general over the body, and. not 
eonfined (asin the cold bath) to the trunk alone. Ina 
fourth experiment onanother.day,a longer stay inthe bath. 
produced inconveniences somewhat resembling those felt 
by Mr. Amyat; and great pain followed afterwards from 
a warm bath at 104°,* into which the party was too sud- 
denly transferred. Three other experiments offer little 
essential variation, though two of them were tried on a 
new subject. 

The cold water had always salt mixed in it, in the pro-. 
portion of one to twenty- -four ; and the cold was always 
lessened one or more degrees by the stay made in it. 

_ The parties.immersed were generally agitated, so that 
the. pulse was quickened ; but the cold bath sunk it twenty 
beats in the minute from its last rate; and at the wrist, it 
was scarcely, to be felt. . A sense of ‘cold at the stomach 
. In cases of this ficiae « Heat (says John Hunter) must be 

gradually applied, and proportioned to the living principle ; but as 
the life increases, we may increase the. degree of heat.” See. 
his proposals for recovering persons apparently drowned, in the 

London Phil. Trans. for 1776, Mortification arising from heat 
too suddenly applied to a frost-bitten limb, is one of the facts, 
_on which he founds his opinion. 
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was generally followed by a rapid fall of the thermome- 
ter; and heat applied there so generally restored the heat 
in other parts, that the author is persuaded that the sto-— 
mach or diaphragm, or both, have some concern in the ~ 
process of animal heat. — Pa RE NTA 
The following facts also appeared. 1. The parties: 
best resisted situations tending to produce cold, when they” 
possessed most of their natural heat, as by wearing a flan- 
nel dress. 2. Cold wind operated more severely than 
colder calm weather. 8. Though the human body rapid- 
ly accommodates itself to change, yet the change may be 
made too quick, especially when the strength is diminished. 
4, The action of cold water is more or less considerable,’ 
according to the vigour of the constitution. 5. The con-' 
dition of the mind operates also; fear increasing the in= 
fluence of cold; and attention pointed to other objects, 
as in madness, diminishing it. 6. These experiments 
require great caution, and the presence of every means’ 
i ale for counteracting their effects when carried too’ 
ar. Pray i. ee 
The author, in an experiment upon himself, passed al- 
ternately but gradually out ofa cold into a het bath, 
twice; staying a short time only in each bath, and’ being’ 
covered with a flannel dress ; but his internal heat never 
varied from 96. : bs 
_ By another experiment, it was found, that the cold of 
fresh water is more difficult to support, than that of salt: 
water. ' : ; ye LE PD 


y ER 


q 


In another paper of the Appendix, we find Dr. Wright 
again coming into notice, through Dr. Duncan’s Medical 
Annals for 1797. He was still, among other things, using, 
in the West Indies, external applications of cold in va- 
rious shapes in the early stages of the ship fever and of 
the yellow fever, and with continued success ; and in the 
latter stages, he employed calomel in small doses, to pro- 
cure purging and sweating. Where the stomach was too 
irritable for calomel, recourse was had to Capsicum (or 
Cayenne, commonly called Kian, pepper) made into pills ; 
and it has cured even after the black vomit. This pepper 
has been given in the putrid sore throat, in the West In- 
dies, with the most signal benefit. Jeo tee 

In the course of this paper concerning Dr. Wright, 
Dr. Currie observes that perspiration seems useful in 
every fever in every country, not excepting the famous 
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English sweating sickness ; but that for this purpose it 
must be profuse, and also early, since in the latter siages 
of fever it is often injurious. The mode of exciting it, 
he says, may however be mechanical. Mr. Thomas Gra- 
ham, for example, covers the whole surface of the body. 
for this purpose with warm vapour, in the early stages. 
In the plague, count Berchtold .relates, that perspiration 
may be produced by a pint of olive oil, rubbed during 
four minutes, upon the patient ina close room over hot 
coals, with a clean sponge ; or if the first trial fails, then 
after wiping the body with a warm dry cloth, it may be 
repeated, and be aided by sudorifick drinks. But in every 
case, the sweating: must not only be early, but may be 
employed during the cold fit; when it will still leave 
room for the use of cold water in the hot fit, should the 
hot fit still occur, 

Before quitting Dr. Curries we shall give him pleasure, 
| by affording him an opportunity to rectify two or three 
oversights. 

First, Dr. Cullen does not, as he intimates, neglect 
cold as a cause of fever. 

Next, Dr. Currie attributes. the discovery concerning 
the near agreement of the heat of springs with the ave- 
rage heat of the place where they are found, to Dr. John 
Hunter, a British physician of eminence, (but not related 
to the celebrated surgeon and anatomist of that name.) 
Dr. Hunter’s reputation does not need the aid of borrow- 
ed fame. ‘The first observer of the fact appears to have 
been Dr. John Roebuck, r.r.s. at least Dr. William 
Heberden’s comment upon the subject apes: it. (See 
London Phil. Trans. for 1775.) 

Lastly, Dr. Currie seems also to have sited to notice 
Dr. Crawford’s paper in the London Phil. Trans. for 
1781; where that amiable philosopher stated, that the. 
difference between the colour of the venous and arterial 
blood increases with cold, and lessens with heat ; and that 
from the event connected with this difference, art (aus finds 
the means of proportioning the generation of heat to the 
call for it.* Dr. Currie knows that this difference of 


* Ts there any decisive difference in the colour of the venous 
and arterial blood in insane persons indicative of their known 
power to resist cold, which the practitioner can pursue through 
all its mazes, so as to. arrive at the means of assisting their mala- 
dy ? Their power of resisting cold has indeed its limits, since’ 
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colour had its proper cause* assigned to it, by Dr. Priest- 
ley; which paved the way for Dr. Crawford’s application 
of the fact, to explain the origin of animal heat as coming 
from the action of the air on the blood in the lungs. The 
above additional fact, noticed by Dr. Crawford, if ¢on- 
firmed by a few more experiments, will probably go far 
to remove Dr. Currie’s difficulties concerning this beau- 
tiful discovery respecting animal heat, which he extend- 
ed also to combustion. Mr. Cavendish and the French 
chemists have by their new system led to some modifica- 
tion of this discovery, (for it is no longer to be called 
theory ;) but however this shall be decided by time, the 
essence of the whole is Dr. Crawford’s, and will render 
his name immortal. Dr. Rutherford, of Edinburgh, under 
their modification, explains the supply of water in dia- 
betes to arise from ‘a portion of the oxygen, (which in 
the ordinary course of things is exhaled in the form of an 
elastick vapour,) being absorbed in the form of water.” 
But Dr. Crawford’s discovery requiring to be treated at 
length, we for the present drop any further discussion of 
it; especially as this hypothesis regarding diabetes, 
leaves its symptoms still unexplained. 


In taking leave of Dr. Currie, let us do justice to his 
ingenuity, industry and candovur. If his work stands the 
test of time, immortality also will be Azs lot. He is well 
known to many Americans frequenting Liverpool ; but it 
is not perhaps known to all Americans, that besides Mid- 
dlesex, no county in England can boast of so many able 
and spirited medical men, as that of Lancaster; especial- 
ly if we include Dr. Haygarth in the number, as united 
with them by intercourse, though residing in Chester. 
Among the foremost of these, we may certainly place the 
excellent Dr. Percival, of Manchester; to whose zeal 
for philosophy and for humanity, we may attribute, in no 
small degree, the honourable pre-eminence here men- 
tioned. st 


their limbs may be frost-bitten ; and perhaps it seems greater 
than it is, from their attention (where they can command any) 
being directed to other objects; in which they agree also with 
children. he 
* Mr. Hewson and others had been aware that the air operated 
here, but they knew not how it operated. See London Phil. 
‘Trans. for 1776. | . ie ! 
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' As to. our analysis, though it includes the chief sub. 
stance of Dr. Currie’s book containing 347 octavo pages, 
the reader will not fail to peruse that work, with plea- 
sure ;, nor, having read that work, will the reader perhaps 
regret his having seen this analysis. Dr. Currie is not 
in every respect methodical; but he is more; he is ori- 
ginal on some of the most important of medical subjects. 


et LaeMe 


| ocmmnemesaneenlil 
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The foregoing abridgment was published in a pamphlet, 
during the melancholy devastation of our cities by the 
prevailing epidemick fever. The respected and benevo- 
lent, author will not, it is presumed, require an apology 
for the republication of a work so honorary to himself, 
and so extensively useful to the community. 


*% 
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A BRIEF ANALYSIS 


OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF CURRIE’S MEDICAL REPORTS. 
Pees Se oe ee Te Tae 
- Tuts volume is composed chiefly of additional evidence 
in favour of the, opinjons and practice proposed in the 
volume preceding. ‘This evidence is furnished not only 
from Dr. Currie’s own experience, but is communicated 
to him from practitioners in’ various situations, and from 
various climates. | | . re 

The following is a comprehensive statement by Dr. 
Currie of his experience at the time of publishing this 
volume. : 
_ “In the six years, which have elapsed since the pub- 
lication of the second edition of the first volume, I have 
invariably employed the affusion of water, cold and tepid, 
in the diseases pointed out in the original publication, 
and I have extended it to some others, of which I shall 
afterwards speak. Its success has equalled my expecta- 
tions ; I have nothing to detract from the accounts I have 
formerly given of its efficacy. I repeat, that used in the 
three first days of fever, the cold affusion very generally 
stops the disease—that the same happy effects sometimes 
follow its use on the-fourth or even fifth day, but seldom 
later ; that even in the subsequent stages, where the heat 
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continues preternaturally great, and the skin dry, it is of 
great and manifest advantage, almost immediately. reliev- 
ing the most distressing symptoms, particularly restless- 
ness and delirium, and conducting the disease to a: safe 
and speedier issue. 1: ie 
_“ The tepid affusion is, as I formerly observed, appli« 
cable, and possesses very considerable, though inferiour 
efficacy. I find it, however, very safe, easy of applica- 
tion, and ina high degree grateful, and I have extended 
‘it to almost the whole class of febrile diseases. In my 
practice the cold and tepid affusions are very often com- 
bined in the same disease. While the heat is great, the 
skin dry, and the vascular action strong, I use water per- 
fectly cold; when these symptoms diminish, | use it'cool ; 
and as they subside still farther, I make it ‘tepid. Fey 

The precise meaning of these terms is given in chapter 
X. Vol. I. 

The limits of this analysis will permit us to state only 
such remarks as are most essential, and those in very 
general terms, vee 

Dr. Currie describes an epidemick dysentery, which 
prevailed in Liverpool, in 1861. In this disease, which 
was attended with fever, he did not try the application of 
cold in any form; forhe had learnt by experience that that 
remedy was not duncesstul in fever, attended with affec- 
tions of the bowels. The tepid affusion he did try, but 
without any permanent benefit, although it abated. the 
heat. bi wl 

In scarlatina of the same year he employed, very. ex- 
tensively ‘the affusion, both cold and tepid, with the 
happiest effects.”” In this disease he followed the same 
rules, as in fever, without any regard) to the eruption. 
Both Dr. Currie, and Dr. Gregory, professor. of the prac- 
tice of medicine in the university of Edinburgh, evidenced 
their confidence in the cold aflusion by applying it to, their 
own children, when affected with scarlatina. . " 

In this disease it is commonly necessary to repeat the 
affusion very often, and at very short intervals; in some 
instances ten or twelve times in twenty-four hours., Dr. 
Currie assisted this remedy by giving cold drinks, and by 
opening the bowels, if necessary, with sub-muriate, of 
quicksilver; and in a few cases he also employed tartrite 
of antimony as a diaphoretick. He suggests doubts re- 
specting cinchona in this disease ; and strongly repro- 
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bates the use of wine, while there is any considerable heat 
On NDE strfaces"Hiihe 

“In typhus, «awh dete also prevailed in navweioak in 1801, 
our author did’not find his favourite remedy so useful as 
on former occasions. ‘The affusion, seldom lGwer than 
cool, generally tepid, was employed in most cases of the 
fever of that season. It was beneficial, but did not cut 
short the disease, even when employed at an early stage. 
But there was an unusual deficiency of heat, and there- 
fore no opportunity was afforded of employing the cold 
affusion, which is much more efficacious than the tepid 
water. Dr. Currie suggests, in contradiction however to 
his‘own principles and cautions, that ‘a practice some- 
— bolder might have been more successful.”’ — 

Dr. Currie avers, that he has not seen nor heard of any 
fititati ep in which the practice of cold affusion has been 
injurious. He doubts the utility of this practice in cases: 
where there is an unusual sensibility of the surface of the 
hody to cold. Yet he gives a case, in which Mr. Dal- 
rymple, of Norwich, disregarded this doubt not only wath 
emer but with advantage. 

In’ some cases of cynanche tonsillaris, or isl ett : 
sore throat, and likewise of measles, the cold affusion' was 
employed in the earlier stages under a mistake respecting 
the nature of the cases. In these instances, there was no 
injury produced ; ; and they were noticed as proving anger 
larly mild. 5 

“Dr. C. did not employ thie affusion of water on any 
person affected with influenza, except himself. While he 
had that disease he submitted ‘to the shower bath at 85° 
every three or four hours. The effects seem to.have been 
beneficial. But Dr. Wright informed him that he em- 
_ ployed the cold affusion in this disease to “ keep down 

heat and flushings, ” at the same time he allowed wine 
‘anda liberal diet; “ a mode of treatment, which he found, 
invariably successful.” 

“The following statement is quoted, as it relates to cases 
of yellow fever, originating in our own Coun thy: 

“Mr. Wilson, surgeon of his majesty’s ship the Hus- 
sar, employed the cold affusion with extraordinary suc- 
cess in 1795. The Hussar had taken a French ship from 
Guadaloupe, off the capes of Virginia, which had brought 
the yellow fever out of port with her, of which many had 
died. The disease spread rapidly among the crew of the 
Hussar, and the ship, running northwards, landed eighty- 
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three persons ill of the fever, at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
in the month of June. There not being accommodation 
for them in the hospital, tents were fitted up for them on 
the shore, in which Mr. Wilson attended them. His prac- 
tice was ‘to bleed early, generally.in an hour after the 
accession of the hot stage. He then gave a ‘solution of 
emetick tartar. The cold aflusion was always adminis- 
tered in cases of delirium, which it immediately removed, 
inducing tranquillity and sleep. Of a eighty tl _— 
cases, Mr. Wilson did not lose one.’ ca 

. woes 

Among many very important communications and tes- 
timonials in favour of the practice of cold affusion, is an 
interesting letter from Mr. Nagle, surgeon to his majesty’s 
ship Ganges, to Dr. Currie; but its length forbids its in- 
sertion here, nor does the. subject require a more ios 
illustration. 

Although not’ precisely connected with’ the subject, we 
cannot omit to notice one very interesting case, in’ which 
an ounce of tincture of opium was swallowed by mistake. 
After vomiting, the other usual effects were following, 
but these were almost completely counteracted by the re- 
peated affusion of water heated to 106° and 108°, over the 
naked body. Boh ss arbtoget 

It doesnot belong: to this pdidiet to decide ithe the 
merit or on the precise extent of the utility of the prac- 
tice recommended by Dr. Currie. We must, however, 
exhort every man who practises physick, to study | ‘the 
work, of which this isa very short analysis, and inadopt- 
Ing its principles to regard all the rules and Heese it 
inculcates. 

The treatment of malignant or typhus fever by the afta 
sion or ablution of cold water has been adopted since Dr. — 
Currie’s publication, by some of the most eminent physi- 
cians on both sides of the Atlantick. Dr. Thomas, author 
of modern practice, a work of superiour merit, asserts as 
an indisputable fact, established upon the Brilieet4 basis, 
that affusing the body with cold water is one of the most 
powerful and efficacious means which we can ‘employ in 
typhus fever. But its effects will be more salutary in pro- 
portion as it is adopted early, or during the. first: stage of 
the disease, and it oug1t always to be employed immedi- 
ately after having evacuated the contents of the alimenta- 
ry canal. He refers to an ingenious publication on the 
subject, by Dr. Jackson. (Exposition on the practice of 
applying cold in fevers.) Both these physicians having 
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resided in the West Indies, experienced extensive oppor- 
tunities: of putting in practice this remedy in the malig- 
nant fevers of that climate, and they adduce the most sub- 
stantial evidence of the success which attended the prac- 
tice both in’ their own hands and in those of many other 
respectable practitioners. 

Among other testimonials of successful results, the au- 
thor mentions that Mr. Marshall, surgeon of the Cheshire 
regiment, employed it at an early period, in sixty-four 
cases, in sixty of which the disease was happily arrested 
by having recourse to it three or four times, and in the 
other four which were advanced in their progress, al- 
though the disease was not prevented from going through 
its natural course, still all the patients recovered. Mr. 
Marshall mentions, that from the time he began the cold 
affusion he used little or no wine, no opium, nor indeed 
scarcely any other remedy in any one case in which the 
cold affusion was employed; which report Dr. T. thinks, 
is of itself sufficient to establish its decisive superiority 
over every other mode of treatment. Dr. T. always takes 
the precaution: of giving a glass. of warm wine, or some 
ether powerful cordial, immediately after employing the 
remedy. ‘He relates numerous’ extraordinary recoveries 
under this' mode of treatment, and says, that the same 
practicehas‘also been adopted in.the London house of 
recovery, and apparently with the most: decided success ; 
and’expresses a hope, that the prejudice against the reme- 
dy will'soon subside, that the pubtick may receive all the 
eR which it is calculated to aiford. 


ear COLD «ND WARM BATHING. 


Tue = Shai here subjoined relative to the impor. 
tant subject.of cold and warm bathing, selected from va- 
rious respectable sources, will not be deemed superfluous, 

Cold baths are those of a temperature varying from the 
Ghibianshinch to the fifty-sixth degree of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer... The general effects, produced in a healthy 
person by immersion into an ordinary cold bath (that is, 
water of the temperature of forty-eight or fifty degrees) 
arejaccording to the accurate statement of Dr. Saunders, 
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as follows: ‘“ First, there is a general sensation of cold, ~ 
forming that sudden shock to the whole system, which is 
one of the most important effects of the cold bath. This 
is almost immediately succeeded by an equal universal 
sense of warmth, which increases rapidly to a certain 
point, so as to cause the surrounding water, though actual- 
ly cold, to feel ofa comfortable warmth; and this feeling 
is sooner produced, and continues longer, in proportion 
as the person is in full health, and naturally possesses a 
vigorous circulation. By degrees, however, if the body 
continues immersed, it becomes chilled ; violent shivering 
comes on; the extremities grow numb and pale ;' some- 
times sickness takes place ; and, at last, the animal pow- 
ers are exhausted by cold and fatigue. In >this process, 
the most remarkable effects are those which occur first, 
and are directly consequent to the shock of immersion ; 
and these require particular attention in a: medical view, 
as it is only to the production of these that the cold: bath- 
ing should be suffered to proceed. nodes tee aoa 
‘“‘ The sensations of returning warmth which take place 
directly after the cold of: the first immersion, constitute 
what has been called the re-action of the system; and this 
is certainly a proper and, characteristick term, as it im- 
ports an action, produced in the body itself, to resist an 
external impression. | Re-action inthis place seems to be 
a peculiar effort of the living power, and)to be excited in 
a degree proportionate to the force of that power, and to 
the intensity of the cause which called itinto action It 
implies not merely an increase of the production of animal 
heat, but superadded to this, a sudden effort within the 
body, and the whole arterial system, to overcome an im- 
pression on the extremities as sudden and powerful.— 
Hence it is, that a mere abstraction of heat, by a cold me- 
dium, will not produce that which is precisely meant by 
re-action, except the external cold be applied suddenly, 
and to a large surface. These two conditions are fulfil- 
led by sudden immersion into cold water. The supe- 
riour power of conducting heat, which water possesses 
over air, is also. a circumstance that is always to be kept 
in mind in applying cold externally. ‘This is particularly 
shown where a person continues long in this cold medium 
beyond the first effects of re-action. On account of the 
high conducting power of water, the body must\becon- 
stantly employed in producing an unusual quantity of 
heat; and this appears to be a great eflort in the consti+ 
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tution, which, if carried too far, goes directly to destroy 
the animal powers.’? Thus three effects are produced 
by immersion in cold water; viz. an instantaneous and 
powerful shock, a sudden abstraction of heat from the 
surface of the body, and that exertion of the vital ener- 
gies to counteract the shock and restore the lost quantity 
of animal heat, which is: termed re-action. It is easy to 
perceive, that when the body is placed under such cir- 
cumstances for a few seconds, a considerable impression 
must be made, first upon the sentient system, that is, the 
brain, and its ramifications, the nerves; and, secondly, 
upon the sanguiferous and absorbent systems: and that 
such impression may be rendered subservient tc the pre- 
vention and cure of various diseases. It contributes in 
various ways to brace the human body. The relaxed 
fibres of the skin and the muscles acquire more solidity 
and compactness from contraction. Their elasticity is in- 
creased, and thus a considerable defect removed. The 
nerves are stimulated and excited to those powerful exer- 
tions, on which the vigour of the body so much depends. 
Hence the superiour advantages of cold bathing over all 
internal corroborants, its immediate salutary action being 
on the solids, without the intervention of the organs of 
digestion and nutrition. It is peculiarly adapted to those 
constitutions which, though robust and apparently healthy, 
are liable to nervous, hysterick, hypocondriacal, and pa- 
- ralytick, affections, as well as to frequent attacks of flatu- 
lency, and consequent indigestion. As cold bathing is a 
remedy, which is successfully employed for the cure of 
various disorders, sois it a preservative against others, 
and particularly against febrile infection. When used by 
persons in health, it increases the tone of the muscular 
fibre, strengthens the digestive organs, and by diminishing 
the sensibility of the whole system, and particularly of the 
skin, renders the body less susceptible of atmospherick 
impressions from cold, wet, and sudden changes of tempe- 
rature; thus contributing to the production of what is 
termed a robust or athletick constitution. The duration 
of every cold bath applied to the whole body ought to be 
short; for its efficacy depends upon the sudden impres- 
sion of the cold upon the skin and nerves. Much mis- 
chief is frequently done by staying in too long. It isa 
vulgar errour, that it is safer to enter the water wnen the 
body is cool, and that persons heated by exercise and be- 
ginning to perspire, should wait till they are perfectly 
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cooled. Thus plunging into it in this state they expe- 
rience a sudden chilliness, that is alarming and dangerous. 
In such cases, the injury is generally imputed to going 
into the water too warm, whereas in truth it arises from 
going in too cool. ‘To use the cold bath without danger, 
and, on the contrary, with great advantage, is'to dip into 
the water when the heat of the body hasbeen a little in- 
creased by exercise. In this way only is the plunge pro- 
ductive of a shock, without which not the smallest benefit 
‘arises from cold bathing. Healthy persons may continue 
in it much longer than valetudinarians ; and both will be 
influenced by the temperature of the air, so that in sum- 
mer they can enjoy it for an hour, when in spring or au- 
tumn, one or two minutes may be sufficient. The head 
should first come in contact with the water, either by im- 
mersion, pouring water upon it, or by the application of a 
wet cloth, and then diving head foremost into the water. 
The immersion ought to be sudden, that the first impres- 
sion may be uniform all over the body; a contrary methed 
would be dangerous; as it might propel the blood from 
the lower to the upper parts of the body, and thus occa- 
‘sion a fit of apoplexy. The best place for cold bathing 
is in the invigorating water of the sea, or a clear river. 
The morning or forenoon is the most proper time, either 
when the ,stomach is empty, or two hours after a light 
breakfast.—While in water the person ought to move 
about, in order to promote the circulation of the blood 
from the inner parts of the body to the extremities. After 
immersion the whole body ought to be rubbed. dry’ as 
quick as possible, with a dry and somewhat rough cloth. 
Moderate exercise out of doors if convenient is advisable,, 
and indeed necessary after bathing. If after going into 
the cold bath a glowing warmth pervade the whole body, 
we are assured of its salutary effects; but if the patient 
feel dull or chilly, or complain of headache or tightness 
across the chest, it isa proof that it disagrees, and it 
should accordingly be discontinued. A temperate: bath 
(i. e. from 70° to 85° or more) is applicable to the same 
“cases as the cold bath, and may be used in the same man- 
ner. It is preferable in many cases where the shock of 
the ordinary cold bath is too great. It should be remark- 
ed, that this powerful remedy is not suited to those, who 
have a tendency to consumption, nor to such as are con- 
stitutionally lable to bowel complainis. It should also. 
be prohibited in cases of general plethora, or full habit 
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of body ; in hemorrhages, and in every kind of inflamma- ‘ 
tion ; in constipations, in diseases of the breast, difficult 
breathing, short and dry coughs, &c.; in an acrimonious 
or sharp state of the fluids, bad colour of the face, diffi- 
cult healing of the flesh, and the scurvy, properly so call- 
ed; in fits of the gout; in cutaneous diseases, and ina 
state of pregnancy. ti! 

_ Where persons cannot resort to the sea ora river, the 
most eligible method is by the shower bath, a proper ap- 
paratus for which is to be had at the tin shops ; or water 
may be poured from a common water pot over the head 
and shoulders, while the person sits upon a stool, placed 
ina large tub; by this method considerable benefit is 
derived from the gravity as well as the tonick power of 
the water. The head and breast are secured from dan- 
ger by receiving the first shock, and the water is quickly 
transmitted over the whole body. The temperature of 
the water too may be more easily modified and adapted 
to the circumstances of the patient. For these and other 
reasons the shower bath possesses advantages superiour 
to all others. | 

The cold bath is highly useful to preserve children 
from the bowel complaints, which prevail in the summer 
throughout the United States ; and in cases of rickets it 
is eminently beneficial. 

Lhe warm, or tepid bath is about the same tempera- 
ture with the blood, between ninety-six and ninety-eight 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Warm bathing is 
a remedy not less efficacious than the former in diseases 
of an opposite nature; but concerning the operation of 
which, wrong notions have till very lately been entertain- 
ed by the generality of medical writers and medical prac- 
titioners. It has been imagined that the warm bath re- 
laxes and weakens, whereas it produces a contrary effect ; 
unless indeed the temperature be so high, or the time of 
immersion continued so “long, as to bring on that degree 
of debility, which is accompanied with deliquium. But 
this arises only from an abuse of hot bathing, and is even 
then the consequence of an excess of stimulation. So 
far is immersion of the body in water, heated to ninety- 
six, from having a lowering or weakening operation, tat 
when duly regulated, it is found to raise the spirits, to 
mend the pulse and appetite, and to refresh and invigo- 
rate the whole frame. Hence the benefit derived from it 
after great fatigue; in old age; in atonick gout, accom- 

86 
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panied swith stiffness and pallid. swellings.of. the joints; 
in paralysis 3. in chlorosis; in diseases arising: from a cer- 
tain torpor of the lymphatick and glandular system ; such 
as scrofula, leprous, and other chronick eruptions, &c. In 
‘eases of predisposition to phthisis, it abates the frequency 
of the pulse, and tends to retard at least, if it does. not 
wholly prevent, the pulmonary affection. In consequence 
ofits soothing and agreeable impression upon the surface 
of the body, it produces very beneficial effects in certain 
disordered states of the alimentary canal, originating in 
diminished action; and it affords the best and speediest 
relief ina great variety of painful disorders, whether con- 
nected with local inflammation or not; such as chronick 
“rheumatism, certain forms of lues venerea, nephritis, cal- 
culus vesica, colick, enteritis, &c.. Dr. Charleton, of 
Bath, in England, asserts that, of nine hundred and nine- 
-ty-six. paralyticks, most of whom had resisted the powers 
of medicine, eight hundred and thirteen were benefited by 
the proper application of the warm bath. The time. of 
immersion should be varied according to the temperature 
of the water, and the feelings of the patient. In.a bath 
of ninety-six, a person may remain fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty minutes, or even longer; but in one of ninety- eight 
or one hundred, it will seldom be proper, and indeed there 
are few persons that can bear to remain beyond ten min- 
utes, and in the generality of cases not so long. Patients 
labouring under chronick rheumatism and palsy, bear the, 
high degree of temperature best. When sweating is de- 
sired, the warm bath should be used in an evening, and the 
patient should immediately afterwards be put intoa. warm 
‘bed, and remain there until late the next morning: but in 
all other cases, the best time for using the warm bath will 
be in the fears about two hours after breakfast. : Tn 
these cases the bathers should not retire to bed, nor con- 
fine themselves within doors, but go about as ial un- 
Jess the weather should be particularly damp or inclement. 
Flot bathing, like cold bathing, is applied topically by 
pumping on the diseased part. Sometimes steam is ap- 
-plied to the body instead of warm water. The warm bath 
is of very great utility to such individuals as are troubled 
with a parched and rough skin; in this and in most other 
cases a free use of friction with a flannel cloth, while in 
the water, will prove extremely beneficial. 

The celebrated count Rumford has paid particular: at- 
tention to the subject of warm bathing ; he has examined 
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it by the test of experiments long and frequently repeated, 
and bears testimony to its excellent effects. “It. is not 
merely on account of the advantages.” says the count, 
“which | happened to receive from warm bathing, which 
enders me so much an advocate for the practice. Ex- 
clusive of the wholesomeness of the warm bath, the luxu- 
ry of bathing is so great, and the tranquil state of mind ° 
and body, which follows, is so exquisitely delightful, that 
1 think it quite Impossible to recommend it too strongly, 
if we consider it merely as a rational and elegant refine- 


ment.” “ The manner, in which the warm bath operates,” 


continues the count, ‘“‘in producing its salutary conse- 
quences, seems very evident. The genial warmth, which 
is applied to. the skin, in the place of the cold air of the 
atmosphere, by which we are commonly surrounded, ex- 
pands all those very small vessels, where the extremities 
of the arteries and veins unite, and by gently stimulating 
the whole frame, produces a free and ful! circulation, 
which, if continued for a certain time, removes all ob- 
structions in the vascular system, and puts all the organs 
into that state of regular, free, and full. motion, which is 
essential to health, and also to that delightful repose, ac- 
companied by a consciousness of the power of exertion, 
which constitutes the highest animal enjoyment of which 
we are capable. If this statement be correct, it cannot 
be difficult to explain, in a manner perfectly satisfactory, 
why a warm bath is often found to produce effects when 
first used, and especially by those who stay in the bath 
for too short a time, which are very different from those 
which it ought to produce, and which it cannot fail to 
produce when properly managed. We shall likewise be 
enabled to account for the feverish symptoms, which some- 
times result from going out of a warm bath into a warm 
bed. The beginning of that strong circulation, which is 
occasioned on first going into a warm bath, is an effort of 
nature to remove obstructions; and, if time be not given 
her to complete her work, if she be checked in the midst 
of it, the consequences must necessarily be very different 
from those which would result from a more scientifick and 
prudent management. Hence we see how necessary it 
is to remain in a warm bath a sufficient time, and above 
all, how essential it is that the bath should be be really. 
warm, and tepid, or what has been. called temperate.”— 
Rée’s Cyclop. | | : 
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_ “© Dr. Marchard, resident physician of Pyrmont, has, 
in our opinion,” says Dr. Willich, (Dom. Ency.) ‘‘ satis- 
factorily demonstrated, that the warm bath, in many 
cases of debility, from spasms, pain, anxiety, and other 
causes, as well as to hectick and emaciated persons, is, 
generally, of eminent service, and almost the only means 
of restoring their health, and prolonging their lives. In- 
stead of heating the human body, as has erroneously been 
asserted, the warm bath has a cooling effect, inasmuch 
as it obviously abates the quickness of the pulse, aud re- 
duces the pulsations in a remarkable degree, according 
to the length of time the patient continues in the water. 
After the body has been over-heated by fatigue from tra- 
velling, violent exercise, or from whatever cause, and 
likewise after great exertion or perturbation of mind, a 
tepid bath is excellently calculated to invigorate the whole 
system,while it allays those tempestuous and irregular mo- 
tions, which otherwise prey upon, and at length reduce, 
the constitution to a sick-bed.”? Upon the whole, it were 
much to be wished that the use of the warm baths were 
more general among all classes of people. ‘‘ Considered 
as a species of universal domestick remedy, as one which 
forms the basis of cleanliness, bathing in its different 
forms may be pronounced one of the most extensive, and 
beneficial restorers of health and vigour. — nine oe 

N. B. Those who are desirous of improving a fund of 
instruction and amusement, relative to this interesting 
subject, are referred to Dr. Saunders’s “ Treatise on Mi- 
neral Waters,” “ A View of the Russian Empire,” &c. by 
the Rev. Mr. Tooke. But more especially, a truly ani- 
mated and brilliant account of the use of the warm bath, 


to be found in M. Savery’s “ Letters on Egypt.? 
No. VIL 7 vali 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE vel 

PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM, OR POPPY PLANT; 


AND THE METHOD’ OF PREPARING OPIUM, =| 


Sucu is the intrinsick value of opium, and such the high 
price which it commands, that every method, promising to 
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increase the quantity in the market, should be ee igre 
as of great importance to the community, 

The citizens of the United States have not in general 
biden apprized, that this exotick may be cultivated on our 
own soil to an extent adequate to every exigency, and 
with a profit bimemeite that of many other preriqniinut of 
husbandry: 

Opium is the nipinadted juice of the papaver asre.asiet 
rum, or white poppy, and also of the common garden 
poppies of every description. ‘From the testimony of 
travellers, we learn that in the several provinces of Asia, 
the white poppy plant attains in one season the height of 
from thirty to forty feet, bearing capsules weighing ten 
or twelve ounces, from which opium is obtained in im- 
mense quantity, by tapping them al the proper season. 
In England the climate and soil are not favourable to 
such luxuriant production, but according to the experi- 
ments of Mr. John Ball, fields cannot be sown with any 
thing more lucrative to the farmer, especially if those 
fields have a soufh exposure. ‘The society for the en- 
couragement of the arts, &c. for the year 1796, granted a 
premium of fifty guineas to Mr. Ball, and alsoa similar 
reward to Mr. Jones, for their exertions, anda discovery 
of their method of preparing opium from poppies reared 
in England, which proved in all. respects equal in effect 
and superiour in purity to the best foreign opium. By a 
calculation, says he, which I have made, suppose one pop- 
py to grow in one square foot of earth, and to produce 
only one grain of opium, more than fifty pounds will be 
collected from one statute acre of land. But he asserts 
that one poppy having twenty-eight heads, produced above 
thirty grains of opium. The particular species | which 
Mr. Ball prefers as most productive, is the double or 
semi-double, each root of which produces from foursto ten 
_ heads or pods, containing large dark coloured or varie- 
gated flowers.* The seeds of the poppy io their unripe 
state are very nourishing, are divested of the narcotick 
property of the juice, and yield on expression a mild 
sweet oil little inferiour to that of almonds: hence they 
are often employed as an article of diet, and it is custo- 
mary in the east to carry a plate of them to the table af- 
ter dinner with other fruit. 

The ype eae to cultivate this vainagle plant in ae 


* See Annals of Medicine, 1796. 
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United States, have been abundantly suecessful, and es- 
tablished the important facts, that every species and varie- 
ty of the plant is equally capable of producing good opium; 
and that the collection of it might not only become a use- 
ful, but also a lucrative employment. Dr. Shadrach Rick- 
etson, of Dutchess county, New York, and Dr. Reynolds, 
of Montgomery county, Maryland, have favoured the pub- 
lick with their mode of cultivation, and the result of their 
experiments. thy ee 

The poppy seeds in this country, should Be sown or 
planted about the middle of May, or as early in that 
month as the warmth of the season will admit: the soil 
should be moist, good, and well manured. The seeds 
should be planted at about ten or twelve inches distance 
in transverse rows, which should also be about the same 
distance from each other. They may be planted much 
thicker than is intended to allow the plants to grow, one 
plant in every square foot being as much as will grow 
advantageously. The residue ‘should. be pulled out at 
the first or second hoeing. The hoe must be frequently 
and carefully employed to keep the plants from being 
shaded by weeds; and when grown about four inches 
high, if the land be dry and not fertile, they may’ be 
frequently watered and. manured. About the middle of 
July, the plants, in their flowering state, arrive at matu- 
rity, and yield the most juice ; when commences the iat 
ping or harvest. 

The tapping ought to be commenced iret fer the 
flower leaves begin to wither or fall from the capsules, 
and during a sun-shining day. If this be neglected many 
days, the stalk becomes dry, and no juice can be obtained. 
The Asiatick method of performing this operation, and 
which Mr. Ball adopted, is, to make several longitudinal 
incisions, without penetrating their cavities, first on one, 
and afterwards on the opposite side of the capsules, leav- 
ing the exuding juice to dry till the succeeding day, when 
itis to be scraped off. But it is well ascertained, that 
the more eligible method is, first to cut off with a sharp 
knife the stalk about half an inch below the capsule; then 
holding the capsule in one hand, take the milky juice that 
jssues from it with’a knife, and put it upon an earthen 
plate; by this time the top of the incised stalk will hold 
another large drop, which should be removed as before; 
this done, the stalk should be cut about an inch lower, 
when a similar drop of juice will issue: the cutting must 
be repeated as often as the milk rises upon the top. This 


juice must be exposed to the sun in. earthen vessels, fre- 
quently stirring it, when in a few hours the aqueous part 
will evaporate, and the genuine opium, be formed, much 
‘stronger.and more pure than any imported. 
_,Dr..Ricketson -has found by experience, that although 
every species of variety of the plant affords the same opi- 
‘um, yet a single species, and of the variety of large red 
or purple flowers, is deserving the preference, as growing 
more luxuriantly than any other, and producing from, two 
to four stalks or heads from one seed. The. capsules or 
heads grow particularly large, as do.also the stalks ; and 
it obvious, that in these particulars, the superiority of 
this variety of the plant consists. ‘The quantity of opium 
‘that may be procured, says Dr. Ricketson, depends very 
much upon the largeness of the plant, and the care.used 
in collecting, it.. From one poppy plant he produced 
seven grains of the inspissated juice. bec 
, Two. species of the poppy plant, were exposed to the 
experimental observation of the compiler of this volume 
the last season: the single species bearing a variegated 
‘reddish or, purple flower, consisting of four leaves only, 
‘and the double or many-leaved poppy producing smaller 
capsules, and a flower of a pale reddish colour. ‘The for- 
mer of which. proved to be incomparably the most suecu- 
lent and productive. It attains to.the height of from four 
to five feet, branching out numerous side-stalks ; and more 
than fifty heads were counted upon one plant. proceeding 
from a single seed. It continues to send forth capsules 
and flowers in succession from about the middle of July 
to the middle of September., Attention therefore must be 
paid to collecting the juice during several weeks. The 
method of cutting the stalk half an inch, below. the cap- 
sule, and repeating it as often as the juice rises upon the 
top, is decidedly the must eligible that can be adopted.* 
_ From twenty plants, the spontaneous and promiscuous — 
growth from seeds lodged in the garden during several 
preceding years, one hundred and ten grains of pure and 
strong opium were obtained. By a subsequent experi- 
ment, I have ascertained that an-average number of one 
hundred plants will yield one ounce of pure opium. To 
this product however is to be added a quantity of extract 


_* Some of the largest heads should be reserved to mature seed 
for the ensuing season. We are assured that Linnzus counted in 
one poppy-head thirty-two thousand seeds. 
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which may be procured by boiling the capsules and stalks 
of the poppy in water, after extracting the milky juice, 
which if properly prepared will possess about bali the 
power of genuine opium. The capsules recently cut, and 
the stalks separated from the root, are to be boiled in a 
large quantity of water about four hours, when the liquor 
should be strained off, and afterwards reduced by evapo- 
ration over a moderate fire to the consistence of extract ; 
care should be taken at the latter part of the process to 
stir it frequently to prevent its being injured by burning. 
The seeds contained in the capsules will yield a quantity 
of bland oil, which being destitute of any narcotick pro- 
perty, should be skimmed off while floating on the surface 
of the liquor, lest it be incorporated with the extract, and 
thereby injure its strength. Itis to be observed that the 
trouble and inconvenience in collecting the juice of the 
poppy Is by no means inconsiderable, but when it is con- 
‘sidered that this operation, by far the greatest part of the 
whole labour of the season, may be performed by women 
and children, and that the crop would be ready for the 
market and exchanged for cash in the short space of four 
or five months, it will be conceded, that when the price’of 
‘opium exceeds ten dollars per pound, the cultivator of 
the poppy may anticipate a profit greatly exceeding that 
ef the ordinary crops of Indian corn or other grain. | 
It is a subject of grateful reflection that in‘every exigen- 

cy we may resort to that all bountiful source of national 
and individual wealth, our native soil, which with the la- 
bour of our hands, may administer to our necessities, and 
supersede the importation of expensive and frequently 
adulterated foreign productions. ‘To the cultivators of rice 
in our southern states, enjoying a climate and soil, sup- 
posed to be peculiarly adapted to the growth of the poppy, 
it must be a very interesting inquiry, whether the culture 
of this plant might not be an exceilent substitute for that 
of rice. A rich and moist soil is most congenial to the 
poppy; and even if the planter should not in the first in- 
stance realize an equivalent remuneration, yet the drain- 
ing off stagnant water from noxious rice swamps, will an- 
nibilate one of the most fertile sources of pestilence and 
disease, and thereby essentially meliorate their own local 
condition. From experiments on a small scale, the pro- 
bable issue of more extensive attempts might be predict- — 
ed. Every effort, therefore, to effect an object so,truly — 
interesting and important ought to be duly encouraged 

and rewraded. 
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SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF ANTIMONY, OPIUM, AND 
QUICKSILVER, CONTAINED IN SOME COMPOUND MEDI- 
CINESe 


TARTRITE OF ANTIMONY. 


Wine of tartrite of antimony contains two grains of tar- 
trite of antimony in the ounce. 


OPIUM. 


Opiate electuary contains in each drachm about a grain 
and a half of opium. 


Electuary of catechu contains in each ounce about two 
grains anda half of opium; for one grain of opium is 
contained in one hundred and ninety-three grains. 


Powder of ipecacuan and opium contains six grains of 
opium in each drachm, or one grain in ten. 


Opiate powder contains one grain of opium in ten. 


ant pills contain six grains of opium in each drachm, 
or five grains contain half a grain of opium. 


Tincture of opium is made with two scruples of opium 
in each ounce of the liquid, or with five grains in each 
drachm. Buta drachm of the tincture appears, by eva- 
poration, to contain about three grains and a half of 
opium. 


- Ammoniated tincture of opium is made with about eight 
grains of opium in each ounce of the liquid, or with about 
one grain in the drachm. 


Tincture of soap with opium is made with about fifteen 
grains of opium in each ounce of the liquid. 


¢ 
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} Troches of liquorice with opium contain about one grain 
of opium in each drachm. 


ane tinclure of opium contains nearly one grain 


of opium in three drachms. 


QUICKSILVER. 


Quicksilver pills contain fifteen grains of quicksilver In 
each drachm. Each piil contains one grain of quicksil- 
ver. 

Quicksilver ointment contains about twenty: -five grains 
of quicksilver in each drachm. 


Mild qucksiiver ointment contains twelve grains of quick- 
silver in each drachm. 


Quicksilver plaster contains about sixteen grains of quick- 
silver in each drachm. 


Ointment of nilrate of quicksilver contains in each 
—drachm four grains of quicksilver and eight of nitrous 
acid. 


Milder ointment of nitrate of quicksilver contains in each 
scruple half a grain of quicksilver, and one grain of nitrous 
acid. : . menka nie 


Ointment of the sub-muriate of quicksilver and. ammonia 
contains in each drachm about four anda half grafts of 
the oxide. 
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ENGLISH INDEX. 


Tue following index is greatly amplified by the insertion of the differ. 
ent trivial or common names of each substance or compound, the sys- 
tematick names being contained in the Latin index. By such arrange. 
ment the reader may with facility detect the article searched for, under 
the term most familiar to himself, and having turned to the page, its 
synonymy will be presented to his view. 


Acetick acid 
Acetous acid : : 
distilled 
strong 
with squills 
Acetite of potass 
lead 
quicksilver. 
Acids e e Fy 
Aconite 5 b 3 
Acrid principle _ 
Adhesive plaster 
Zethiops mineral 
Affinity 
Agrimony , 
Albumen r : . 
Alcohol P 
diluted . F 
Alder, black : ‘i 
Alkalis i ' : 
Alkali volatile. “ 
Alkaline julep .. 
Almond, sweet , 
milk ‘ x 
Aloes : A ? 
abepatics 
ocotorine 
Alum F 
burnt 
curd 
Amber e ® 
American centaury . 
hemlock. 
sanicle 
Ammoniacum 
milk 
Ammonia - : 
prepared . 
waterof , 
Ammoniated alcohol . 


fetid . 


oil 
tinctures 


559 


tincture of opium 560 


Ammoniaret.of copper. 474 


Ammoniacal copper . AT4 
Analysis. : 16 
Angustura Et : 133 
Animal analysis. ; SF Aly 
Anise ~- : : +322 
Antacids . : , 111 
Anthelminticks : LG 
Anti-hysterick plaster =. 603 
Antimonial powder. 468, 
wine . : 566 
Antimony . : 392 
butter of ; 469 
crocusof , 465 
glass of : 466 
cerated 467 
golden sulphur of | 467 
muriate of : 469 | 
panacea of . 472 
prepared ‘ 465 
tartrite of . 470 
Antispasmodicks it 90 
Apple peru .. : 207 
Angelica ; as 132 
Ardent spirit. . 123 
Argil ; ‘ 26 
Aroma . z 59 
Aromaticks toe 4 92 
Aromatick acetous acid 539 
ammomated alcohol 559 
electuary: : 576 
species ° 571 


sulphurick acid; 558 
ether with alcohol 558 


vinegar : 539 
Arrow root, Indian " ate 
Arsenick one tote S04 
Arsenical solution * 305 

of Fowler 504 
Artificial mineral waters 612 
Ash-coloured powder of mer- 
cury.. : ° 494 
Assa fetida , ; 225i. 
Asarabacca . . 145 


Astringents . : 93 
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Attraction * 
Avens ‘ 
Azote .. 3 


) B 
Balm : ; 
Balsam 

anodyne . 
of benzoin 
canada 

_ copaiva 
fic 
Gilead 
Peruvian . 
sulphur 
tolu 4 
traumatick 


Ballston mineral waters 
analysis of 


. 


Barbadoes tar ¥ 
Barley 
Barm r 
Basilicon ointment 
Basket salt ; 
Bath, cold 
ie warm A 
Barytes 
Bayberry 
Bear’s foot 
whortleberry 
Beaumont root 
aoeaver .. : 
Benne oil 
Benjamin tree 
Benzoin ‘ 
Benzoick acid 
Bismuth " 
Bistort, great 
Bitter apple. 


sweet ‘ 
infusion 
principle. 
wine. 
Blackberry ‘ 


Black drop. 
Blessed thistle. 
Blistering plaster 


Blood root < 
Blue flag ° 
gentian . 
ointment 
plaster . 
vitriol . 
Boneset . é 
Boracick acid .. 
Borax ; > 
Box wood . 
Buckthorn, purging 
Burdock ‘ 
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17, 69 


573 


ay 4 
19 


283 

52 
556 
386 
323 
198 
323 
131 
296 
514 
399 
543 
613 
609 
158 
238 
172 
593 
294 
677 
681 

4 6 
294 
235 
139 
380 
171 
373 
386 
386 
426 
155 
330 
204 
876 
525 

60 
564 
352 
318 
171 
601 


358 


254 
229 
596 
604 
389 
220 

35 
387 
201 
342 
141 


Burgundy pitch . 323 

Butternut : 255 

Butterfly weed " 146 
C 

Cabbage bark tree ‘ 230 

Cajeput tree : : 282 

| Se . 282 

Calamine, prepared 501 

Calcination . . 77 

Calico tree ; ; 259 

Calomel - 488, 493 

Calorick . ne vos One 

Camphor °. : 49, 265 

tree . 265 

Camphorated acetous acid 540 

oil 515 

Canada snake root . 145 

Canella alba. ‘ 160 

Candleberry myrtle . 294 

Cantharis 284 

Cataway . . : 169 

Carbon ° 21 

oxide of 22 

acid of 22 

Carbonate : “ 164 

of ammonia @ 451 

“sbarytes ° 165 

+ jron ’ 476 

precipitated 476 

lime 165 

indurated 165 

mixture of — 532 

“prepared 459 

soft ° 165 

magnesia 461 

potass. 438, 429 

pure 441 

impure 165 

sodas s 446 

impure § #168 

zinc, impure 169 

prepared 501 

Carbonick acid gas ; 624 

Carburetted hydrogen gas 625 

Cardamom, lesser. 130 

Cardiack confection: ; 576 

Carrot, wild =. i 21k 

Cascarilla . 203 

Cassia pod . ‘oy 169 

tree 5 169, 265 

bark. at ih 265 

flower buds ~ 264 

WALEl! tou fhe ee 517 

Castor ° . : 171 

oil é 4 349 

Catechu . : : 286 

Cataplasms . ‘i 587 

Cataplasm of alum - 588 
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Cataplasm of mustard. 589 
Catharticks : J 98 
Caustick ley P 436 
common, strong. 438 
mild 438 
lunar. i 473 
Cedar, red : ‘. 258 
Centaury, American ¢ 174 
Cerates 589 
Cerate of acetated litharge, 
compound 591 
impure carbonate 
of zinc 599 
savin : 600 
simple ° . 599 
Ceruse . . : 309 
Chalk : : A 165 
prepared . 459 
mixture 4 ‘ 532 
~ powder F _ 72 
Chalybeate wine : PMO FCS 
Chamomile . é ; 13 
Charcoal of wood . Ay iba! i) 
Cherry tree, laurel. - $33 
wild . 33% 
Cicuta © 194 
Cinchona of Caribbean talandls 184 
common 176 
officinal . cee 
red : i76 
yellow . 176 
\ Cinnabar, factitious . 497 
Cinnamon tree : a 264 
water oly 
Citrick acid 56 
Classification, table ‘of 87 
Clove tree 3 ; 220 
Cocum : - Bland > 
Cobweb , A 596 
Cochineal : : 186 
Cockspur ucpret . 160 
Coffee : 189 
Colocynth ; : 204 
Coiomba ; eye fo) 
Coltsfoot 7 402 
Columbo of Marietta Go eee 
Combustion 8 
Compounds of acids, alk alis, 

did earths ‘ i 419 
Concentraticn a : 79 
Conserves ; ° 575 
Conserve of oranges ats ee 

red rose buds 576 
Contrayerva 219 
Copaivatree . . 198 
Copper : ee at as Ure 
: pulls i §83 

preparations belie ee 
Coral, red 459 


Coriander ' 200 
Corrosive sublimate ‘ 483 
Cowhage : oe ee 

Cow parsnip ; : 23 
Crab, black clawed ~ “ 160 
Crab’s eyes : : 160 
Crane’s bill eet 230 
Craw fish se ss ak’ 160 
Cream of tartar x 394 
Crystallization... . 80 
Crystals of tartar : 394 
Cubebs fe 203 
Cucumber, wild . 238 
Cunicum id ive ; Si9 
Cure all- ms y EY. 
Curled dock : ag 
Currants } ~ |) 348. 

‘| 
D i 
Damask rose water : 517 
Damson, mountain ‘ 339 
Dandelion ; 4 269 
Decoction P 3 Ch 
Decoctions ; A 524 
Decoction of barley f 529 
cinchona . 528 
guaiacum, com- 

pound, 529 

marsh mallow 528 

mezereon 529 

sarsaparilla 3390 

seneka , §30 

the woods . 529 

Deadly night-shade , 149 
Decomposition . “ 73 
Deflagration ; to 77 
Deliquesce Sy ‘ GO 
Demulcents A ‘ 113 
Dewberry a 252 
Diacodium . . fois Fe 
Diaphoreticks : ; 104 
Digestion Mm > 70 
Dill d : . 132 
Dilvents ; : 114 
Distillation : y 65, 78 
Distilled spirits : 315 
waters ‘ §15 
Diureticks i : 103 
Diuretick salt . a 449 
Dock curled . ; 353 
water Pn 353 
Dog’s bane . 135 
Dogwood, common ; 2U) 

swamp or blue ber- 

ried . 201 

Doses of medicines ts 618 
Dover’s powder : 972 
Dragon reot A A 14.4 
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E 
Earths é : 
Fartby salts ‘ ‘ 
Eau medicinale. (See vera- 

trum album and colcbicum 
autumnale.) 
Effloresce Abey 
Elder, common . : 
Elecampane ‘ ‘ 
Electricity ‘ ‘ 
Electuaries 


Electuary, aromatick . 
of cassia 
catechu . 
opiate 7 
of senna 


Elixir, of camphor 
guaiacum volatile 


{ of health . 
paregorick ° 
proprietatis 
stomachick 4 
of vitriol 

Elm, American, _Glippery) 
Elutriation é 
Emeticks . 
Emetick weed 
tartar ‘ ‘ 
Emmenosgogues 
Emollients $ : 
Emulsions ‘ a 
Emulsion of almonds ‘ 
~ ammoniacum 
camphor : 
Fipispasticks . “ 
Epsom salt ‘ ; 
Ergot . Py 
aby Se Errhines : . 
/“#Escharoticks 
‘Essential salts : 
“%." Ether m | 4 
rae “Evaporation . . 
“<i  Expectorants ° : 
Extraction \ . 
of pulps 
Extractive matter F 
Extracts 4 : 
Fistract. . 
of black hellebore 
butternut 2 
cinchona 4 
chamomile 4 
rentian : 
jalap t ; 
liquorice . 
logvood r 
rue ° © 


26 
36 
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Extract of senna 


white poppy . 
lead, Goulard’s 


Fecula 


Fennel, sweet 


Fern, male 


Fetid tincture 


Fever root 
Fig tree 
Fir, Scotch 


Fixed fossil alkaline salt, pu- 


rified 


vegetable alkaline salt, 
purified 


Flag, blue 


Flax, common 


Fluorick acid 
Flower de luce 
Flowers of benzoin 

sulphur 
washed 


zinc 
Flowering fern 
Foxglove, common 


Fusion 


Galbanum 
Gallick acid 
Gall nut 
Galvanism 
Gamboge 


' Garget 


Garlick 
Gases 


Gentian : 


blue 


F 


G 


Geraneum, spotted 


Ginger 
wild 


Glauber’s salt 


° 


° 


spirit of nitre 


Gluten ; 
Gold 
thread 
pills 


e 


Goulard’s cerate 


Goat’s horn 
Granulation 
Gravel root 


Guaicum, officinal 


Gum 
arabick 


° 


tragacanth 


pills 
plaster 


* 
e 


e 


e 


. 


sated : 
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: 4 Ls Juice inapissated of aconite or 
- Hart : 175 ‘wolfsbane 510 
Hellebore, black 22 235 black hen- 
fetid : 235 bane 512 
swamp . ~ 404 deadly night- 
Hemlock , ; 194, shade 511 
American ‘ 174 hemlock S11 
Henbane, black : 247 —. thorn apple 512 
Herb Bennet . 232 Juniper ‘ SI Be | 
Christopher : 121 
Hiera picra ; . 574 K 
Hips : : 351 Kermes mineral “ 468 
Hive Syrup . . 537 Kino : . 260 
Honey $ 281 
Hooded willow “herb . 366 L 
Hop, common . 239 Lady’s plume . 303 
Horehound, white . 281 Lambkill pele ar 259 
wild 292 ‘Larch tree ‘ . 323 
Horse chesnut + . 122 Laurel, broad leaved . 259 
radish . : 188 dwarf . ‘ 259 
Hydrogen . . 20 water. Tt 
gas . « 624 Lavender ; gph OG 
Hydro-sulphuret of ammonia 455 thrift : tah ae 
Hyssop . . 248 Lead , von yl aeo 
red ‘ , 3 309 
I white * ‘ 309° 
Indian physick & 880 Leech \ . 4 237 
tobacco. 273 Lemon tree. = 185 
turnip « oa 144 Lenitive electuary  ~. 577 
Indigofera ‘ ; 378 Lettuce, common garden 261 
Indigo weed . 378 wild ; : 263 
Infusions : ~ 524 Levigation ‘ “s 74, 
Infusion : , 77 Ley ‘ , 77 
ofcatechu . 526 Lime ‘ , 27, 159 
cinchona Bae: 7 water r 4 458 
common foxglove 525 Liniments —. 589 
gentian, compound §=525 Liniment of quicksilver, com- — 
rhubarb i 526 pound 590 
roses . 527 saponaceous . 556 
tamarinds and senna 527 simple . 590 
Ipecacuan . 251, 380 volatile ‘ 514 
Iron 223 Liquid laudanum : 553 
filings of, purified®’ : 475 liquorice 932 
rust of .. é _ 476 Litharge J . 310 
scales of St eee 924 Lithontripticks : 112 
purified . 476 Liver of sulphur C 44.5 
Isinglass ° . 118 Lisxiviation. 77 
Ivy .- ' 4 259 Lobelia. , 273, 277 
Logwood tree. <oreem 
J Lunar caustick x 473 
Jalap ‘ ya é 197 
Jamaica pepper . ° 297 M 
James’s powder ba bis 468 Mace " . s 295 
Japonick infusion . 526 Maceration . a 77 
tincture ‘s _ 551 Madder ‘ ‘ 351 
Jerusalem oak . 173 Magnesia : 27, 464 
Juices, expressed and inspis- alba ‘ 461 


‘4 509 Calcined : 464 
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Mahogany s 
Malick acid. , ~ 
Mallow, common, 
leaved 
Mandrake 
Manna : 
Marble 
March violet ‘ . 
Marsh mallow ‘ 
rosemary , 5 
Martial flowers . 
May apple F - 
Meadow saffron 4 
Measures and weights. 
Medical prescriptions 
electricity 


° 


Medicated vinegars . 
wines P 
Mercury 5 
Mercurial eaniment é 
strong 
mild 
_ pills . 
plaster . : 
Metallick salts : 
Metals ) 
Mezereon 


Mild epispastick ointment > 
ointment of quicksilver 


Milder ointment of nitrate of 


quicksilver 
Milkweed . ‘ 
Mineral waters . 
Minims 
Mixture of iron, compound 
(Griffth’s) , : 
Monkshood . : 
Moss, Iceland . . 
Mother wort 
Mountain damson : 
Mucilages “ . 
Mucilage : 
of gum- -arabick 
gum- -tragacanth 
starch sis 


Rurtdck acid 34, 
Muriate 
, of ammonia | 
and iron 
antimony es By! 
baryta ij 
gold F 
quicksilver |, 
soda ‘ 
Musk — i 
Mustard, common . - 
white 
cataplasm 


or round 


395 
56 
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Mustard whey 
Myrrh 


N 
Narcotick principle 
Narcoticks 
Nettle, common 
Neutral salts 


.- 


Nightshade, American 


deadly 
woody 
garden 
Nitrate of potass 
silver 
Nitre 
Nitrick acid 
Nitrous acid : 
diluted 
oxide gas 
Nitrogen gas 
Nutmeg tree . 


O 
Oak , ; 
Jerusalem 
oriental J 
poison 
Oats 


Oils, expressed. ‘ 
palaiie F 
Oil of almonds 
amber ie hts 
_ purified 
ammoniated 
of benne seeds. 
caraway 
camphorated 
of Chenepodium 
linseed : 


with lime 


mace 
olive. 
savine . 
_ sulphureted 
of turpentine 


rectified 


vitriol 


volatile of anise agente 
cinnamon 


cloves 


346, 


fennel seeds _ 


juniper berries. 
lavender 


lemon 
_ mace 


pennyroyal 
peppermint | 
pimento 
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Oil volatile.of pine, purified 622 
rosemary . 522 
sassafras - 268 
spearmint . 522 
Oily grain eee 373 
preparations r 513 
Ointments 589 
Ointment of seetive of lead 591 
basilicon 593 
gray oxide of quick- 
silver ; 597 
infusion of cantha- 

rides 594 

nitrate of quicksil 
ver i 598 
milder 598 
nitrous acid «oe 
oxide of zinc 599 
impure 599 

powder of cantha- 
rides u 594 
quicksilver » 999 
mild 596 

red oxide of quick- 
silver 598 
resinous 593 
of roses 592 
rose water ‘ 592 
simple « 590 
of spermaceti 590 


sub-acetite of cop- 
per 599 
sub-mu of quicksilver 
& ammonia 597 


sulphur . 5935 

tar Bie tet b ooeiae 

thorn apple + soe 

tutty — 599 

verdigris 599 

white oxide of lead 591 

BeUOW en Nets 598 
Qieaginous mixture 350 
Ppium 4 311 
prepar an ora 684 
Opodeldock a 556 
Orange, Seville « 5 184 
‘peel water 4 ‘616 
Oswund royal : ped Atte 
‘Oxalick acid ‘ 57 
Oxidation’ ey : 18 
Oxices : 24 


Oxide of antimony with phos- 
phate of lime 
antimony with sulph. 


468 


by nit. of potass 465 

of irsenick rs 305 
bismuth A 155 
iron, black =e 224 


% 
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« 
Oxide ofiron purified . A476 
red » » 478 
lead, red 309 
semi-vitrified 310 
white — 309 
quicksilv. ash cata ired 494 
red by nitrick 
acid 495 
zinc ; f 501 
- impure 310 
prepared 502 
Oxygen Meee) sf 18 
Oxygenation 2 ‘ 18 
Oxygen gas. . 621 
Oyster... . 303 
“15.15 
Palma christi ’ 349 
Palm oil 188 
tree, 188 
Paragorick elixir 554 
Parsley 134 
Pearl ashes : 165 
barley  . a 238 
Pennyroyal 286 
‘water 517 
Pepper, black 325 
» Jamaica ‘ 297 
long ‘ , 326 
"Peppermint 286 
water . 517 
Peruvian bark . apa Sebi ee 
Phosphate of iron 4 480 
’ lime, impure 460 
‘oor SOU pais. 447 
Br aneahiek acid ; 35 
PhOsphorus . °. 23 
Pills ‘ ss " 580 
aloetick 581 
of acetite of lead and i ipe- 
cacuan 582 
aloes and sesaftetida 581 
— coloquintida 581 
myrrh 582 
ammoniaret of copper 583 
assafvetida, compound 582 
_gamboge, comp ag 586 
gold ‘ 587 
of iron with myrrh. 58 
opium . ‘ 684 
plummer ‘ 586 
quicksilver 583 
rhubarb, ‘compound 585 
squill . - 585 
stomachick — ; 585 
Pimento tree BSS) i ete 
water . bag Pie Cf 
Pink, Carolina ey, 380 
ar 
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335 


Pipsissewa . 4 

Pitch, Burgundy 323 
Plantain : 326 
Plasters , . 589 
Plaster, adhesive ; 603 
he oF assafoetida 603 
common 602 
um P 604 
of quicksilver 604 
red oxide of iron 605 
resinous . 603 
compound 601 
saponaceous 604 

of semi-vitrified oxide 
of lead 602 
simple > 601 
of Spanish flies su6Q] 
compound 602 
strengthening 605 
Pleurisy rout : ‘ 146 
Poison berry tree : 282 
oak : 346, 347 
vine ° . 346 
Poke root . 404 
weed - . , 404 
. Ponderous spar. i 389 
Poppy, white ; 311 
Potass : 438 
with lime 438, 
Potassa ° ° 29 
Potato fly ‘ ; Q77 
wild . ‘ 198 
Poultice, linseed f 587 
carrot . 5388 
fermenting : 588 
Powders 2 570 


Powder of iloen with canella 574 
the amalgam of tin 575 


asarabacca, com- 
pound 571 
carbonate of lime, 
compound 572 
. cinnamon, comp. 571 
ipecacuan and opi- 
um, (Dover’s) 572 
jalap, compound 573 
opiate : . 573 
ofscammony, comp. 573 
super-sulph.alumina 
& potass, comp. 574 
tragacanth, eqppqiod 574 
Precipitation . ps 79 
Prickly ash . . 139 
ida wood . 413 
Pride of Pindia or China 282. 
Proof spirit : . 124 
Pranes, French : 333 


Prussick acid 58, 429 
Puccoon 358 
Pulps, extraction of 512 
Pulverization : 74 
; Q pe 
Quassia : 339 
Quicksilver y 240 
purified 481 
Quicklime : : 159 
R 
Raisins . : 408 
Rattlesnake root 328 
Rectification af ‘79 
Red precipitated mercury 495 
Refrigerants. . 110 
Resin $l 
of * pine ‘ 341 
Rho Wedeiitds ein flowered 344 
Rhubakb 342 
Rochella salt i 449 
Rock oil : 158 
Rose, damask 350 
dog 35k 
red. ; 350 
Rosemary 4 351 
Rubefacients . 108 
Rue +X 354 
S 
Saccharine matter 479 
Sacred elixir . 555. 
tincture - 563. 
Saffron, common 202 
Sage . . 3 357 
Sago ‘ 303 
Sal aeratus F 439 
ammoniac : 291 
polychrest . . 444 
Salop F 803 
Salt of amber : mid 
hartshorn 45k 
steel é ; 47? 
tartar, 441 
Salts, neutral ; _ 36 
Salt petre 5 299 
Saponaceous plaster . 604 
Sarsaparilla ~~. 375 
Sassafras i 268 
Saturation : 75 
Saturnine ointment 591 
Saunders, red 335 
Savine i 2 257 
cerate 600 
Scammony 4 197 
Scullcap, blue 366 
Scurvy grass, garden — 189 
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Sea salt ‘ 3 
Seltzer water 428, 
Seneka . 
Senna ° . ‘ 

American * . 
Septfoil 
Setterwort . : 
Shaw root . 4 
Sheep : 
Shrub yellow root ‘ 
Sialagogues ‘ ‘ 
Sifting ‘ : 
Silex ‘| ; 
Silk weed i g 
Silver 
Simples, collection and preser- 

vation of .. ‘, ‘ 

Sinapism ee 
Skunk sshhare’ pve ; 
Snake root, Virginian. . 

weed ‘ ‘ 
Soap, Spanish : 

Castile . ; 
Soda . ‘ : 

water : : 

Soluble tartar é ° 
Solution . 


e 
of acetite of zinc 
carbonate of ammo- 
nia 
corrosive sublimate 


muriate of baryta 
lime 
potass . 
super-carb. of iron 
_ potass 
soda 


sulphate of copper, 
compound . 


arsenick 
Southernwood x ‘ 
Spanish flies 
Spearmint . 
water F 
Spermaceti m ‘ 
Spirit of ammonia ‘ 
fetid A 
caraway anism 
cinnamon . 
juniper, compound 
lavender 
compound 
mindererus i 


nitrous ether 


nitre dulcified . 
nutmeg Maa 
peppermint ~ , 
pimento Pe 

oH 


292 
614 
328 
170 
170 
899 
235 
125 
304 
412 
107 

74, 

26 
148 

142 


415 
589 
249 
142 


_ 330 


363 
363 

30 
614 
445 

75 
603 


453 
505 
457 
460 
436 
ATT 
442 
447 


A475 
504 
143 
284 
285 
517 
318 
451 
519 
517 
517 
518 
518 
550 
454 
5038 
508 
518 
518 
618 


nee 


518° 


Spirit of rosemary ‘ 

sea salt ‘ 424,” 
spearmint 518 
vitriol, dulcified 508 
wine ry Pen & 

Sponge ‘ . 
Spruce fir ‘ 2” a eS 
Spurge laurel . ~ 206 
Spurred rye . - 368 
Squill . . 365 
dried . 365 
pills FY as 585 
/VINERAL  .<eraiag 539 
Stag ‘ ‘ RB 
Starch . ry 401 
Star grass : 125 
Stibiurm . : 'SBOZ 
Stimulants é ° 95 
Stink weed ‘ 207 
Strong epispastick ointment 594 
mercurial ointment 595 
Strontites . : 28 
Styptick powder Se) B74 
water 5 A475 
Sub-acetite of copper 386 
Sub-borate of soda A 387 
Sublimation ve SS 
Sub-mu. quicksilver : 483 


precipitated 493 
& ammonia 494 
Sub-sulphate of quicksilver, 


yellow . . 496 
Succinick acid eel a OFT 
Sugar ‘ : 354 

brown POMTOD Io Ba 

cane , 354 
double refined 354 
candy j : 355 

of lead ag « 470 
Sulphate of barytes 389 
copper 389 

iron 4 477 

dried Bro. v3. 

magnesia . 390 

potass 445 

with sulphur 444 

soda 448 

zinc é 502 

Sulphates d : 36 
Sulphur ; 23 
sublimed 391 

washed 418 

ointment ‘Pie 595 
Sulphureted hy drogen ‘ 3 
oil > 514 

Sulphurick seid : Bo, FLT 
diluted, 419 

ether . - 505 
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with alcohol. 507 Tin 
* Sulphurous acid ; 33 Tinctures 
gee rele of antimony y. aoe 
ait precipitated 467 
prepared 465 


potass ° 445 

red 497 

Sumach, narrow-leaved 345 
Pennsylvanian « 345 
swamp 8347 
Virginian (stag’s s horn) 346 

white’ . 347 

Super- -sulph. of alumina & potass388 
dried 464 

Super-tartrite of potass 394 
we Het 394 

Bihalidieewart : 146 
Swamp hellebore s. © 404 
Sweet flag r 121 


scented golden rod oe | 
smelling balsam tree 296 


Swietenia ~ . . 395 
Synthesis Mie : 17 
Syrups . + 534 
r p of balsam. of tolu 538 
“ ‘ buckthorn Pa 6 
' damask roses . 536 
ginger. - 534 
hive . ; 537 
of lemons ©. SS 
marsh mallow . 534 
orange peel. 533 
red roses - 1SSG 
simple, : * . 634 
of squills. 32 @S87 
vi iste 537 

‘violets . bh PSS 4 


ae , | white poppies ee 535 


Tamarind tree (tamarinds) 395 


Tannin y . 54 
Tansy ‘ : - 396 
Tar ar » Sp Rey 325 
ointment ’ op ere 

Tartar : . 394 : 
emetick ‘ ‘ 70 
ud Tartarick acid . 57 
ae ’ Tartrite of antimony « 470 
' potass, 445 
) . wee and soda 449. 
Thebaick electuary » + 7 hS78 
me pills pee 584 

ie tincture . eS 

iam Thorn lapple i ie SiH » 207 
Thoroughwort : - 4220 


Throat root % 5 232 


ee DRS 


‘ 540 
ammoniated or vo- 

latile , 559 
made with etherial 

spirits 557 


quicksilver,black 497 png? of aloes, etherial 558 


and myrrh 541 
angustura - 544 


aromatick , 649 
of assafetida -. 543 


balsam of tolu 556 
benzoin,compound 543 
black hellebore 548 

henbane 548 
bloodroot i 562 


camphor yeb4ds 
cantharides ' §50 
strong 551 
cardamom —* 542 
cascarilla 544 
castor >. 645 
compound 560 
catechu 3 551 
cinchona : 545 
compound 545 
cinnamon . 549 
compound 549 
colomba 546 


common foxglove 547 
gentian,compound 547 
guiacum . 548 
ammoniated 
(volatile) 560 
hemlock . 561 


hop ‘ 557 
Indian tobacco 562 
jalap ; 546 
kino. 549 


lavender, comp. 550 

muriate ofammo- 
nia andiron $551L 

muriate of iron 551 


myrra” oT ee 552 


opium ie 553 
ammoniated 561] 
camphorated 554 


peruv. bark » 545 

Huxham’s 545 
rhubarb . aE 

bitter 555 

. sweet 555 


and aloes 555 

gentian 555 
sacred ~ . 563 
of saffron .. eG 


senna, compound 544 
. Boap < 556 
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Tincture of soap and opium 556 


socotorine aloes 541 


squills 556 
thorn apple 561 
thorough wort 562 
thebaick 553, 565 


of Virginian snakeroot 542 
White hellebore 557 


Tobacco ‘ : 298 
Tonicks ‘ . - UD 
Toothache tree nieaae 139: 
Tragacanth ; «, 149 
Traumatick balsam. . 543 
Trituration : . 74 
Troches 578 
of carbonate of lime 579 

chaik ay Cee 

liquorice with opium 579 

magnesia . 579 

Trumpet weed / 223 
Tulip bearing Replar ace 
Turmerick 4 205 
Turner’s cerate. ; -« 600 
Turpentine, common. . 325 
oil of 323 

Venice ay 

Turpeth mineral } 496 
Tuity : ° . 310: 
prepared . 502 

V. 

Valerian, wild ae - 404 
Varnish tree, pie 347 
Vegetable acids. . : 55 
mineral water 500 

analysis . 37 
Verdigris , ; 3856 
Vine 7 i pee ey yO8B 
Vinegar . . 114 
distilled » “ SpE es 
ygplant: | 5 346 
Violet, March ‘ . 408 
Virginian iris cath’ mark 254 
Vitrified oxide of ant. with’sulp. 466 
wax 467 

Vitriolated tartar : 443 
Vitriol, blue. - oo 889 
green ‘ aa ys: 
white. ‘ 502 
Vitriolick elixir proprietatis 558 
acid . ‘ 117 

diluted ‘ 419 

ether’ 3 505 
Volatile liniment . 514 
oils ‘ - 4519 
tinctures ‘ 559 

Vomic nut ; « 383 
; 9204 


WwW . 
Wake robbin A 144 
Water 2 font ee ae 
avens OS) 
of acetated litharge 500 
acetite of ammonia 454 
ammonia 453 
caustick: 450 
carbonick acid 428 
distilled 4 516 
potass . 436 
styptick 475 
dock, yellow rooted” 353 
Waters of Stafford Bec 612 
Wax, white shat 172 
yellow 172 
Weights and measures | 81 
Wheat | : ‘ 401 
White walnut ; 255 
precipitate of mercury 494 
ointment : 59f 
Wild cucumber. 288 
indigo - 378 
ginger ° 145 
Willow, broad leayed . B56 
red / ee 2k 
white 356 
Wine 406 
American All 
of gentian, compound 564 
ipecacuan 564 
iron 563 
opium, compound _ 665 
rhubarb ; 566 
socotorine aloes 563 
tartrite of antimony 566 
tobacco 565 
Winter berry ; we 
Qe< mae 335 
Witchhazel 234 
Wolfsbane 120 
Wood sorrel ay ee 
Worm seed ‘ ys a 
Wormwood, common ees bis 
Y 
Yeast : 172 
Yellow ointment * 598 
_ root, shrub’ mae 
rooted water dock JOR 
wood, prickly ‘ 413 
TA 
Zinc : 414 
oxide of Pear 
impure : 310 
prepared 502 
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Aceris hydrargyri 482 
plumbi . 499 
potasse@ - - 442 

Acetum sromaticum. 539 
scille maritime 539 


Acidum acetosum 115 


destillatum 425 

forte - 426 

benzoicum ; 57, 426 
muriaticum - 34,424 
nitricum 4 34, 421 
nitrosum : 34, 420 
dilutum 420 

prussicum . 429 
succinicum ; A27 
sulphuricum 117 
aromaticum 558 

dilutum 419 

Acipenser sturio : 118 
Aconitum napellus ° 120 
Acorus calamus. ° 121 
Actea spicata : 121 
ZEsculus bippocastanum 122 
Ather sulphuricus 505 
cum alcohole 508 


aromaticus 558 


Agrimonia eupatoria. 123 
Alcvhol 4 : 61, 123 
ammoniatum Ee 
aromaticum 559 
fetidum 519 
dilutum 7 124 
Aletris farinosa ~. 125 
Allium sativum 2 125 
Aloe perfoliata. PaaS bs) 
hepatica . ° 126 
socotorina 126 
Althea officinalis * 128 
Ammoniacum 128 
Ammoniaretum cupri . 474 
Amomum repens ao ES 
zing: ber . 129 
Amygdalus communis aaa | 
Amyris gileadensis bis 131 
Anethum foeniculum a 
graveolens. 132 
Angelica ° ate id (5 
Angustura . " 133 
Anthemis nobilis. 134 
Apium petroselinum —. 154 
Apocynum andresemifoliam — 135 
Aqua . : 


camphoratum 540 


Aqua acetitis ammoniz 
acidi carbonici . 


ammoniz M ‘ 
citri aurantii P 
carbonatis ammonize 
calcis : ; 
super carbonatis ferri 
destillata, 3 
fortis . ‘ 
tenuis F 
lauri cinnamomi 5 
cassie 
lauro cerasi «% . 
lithargyri acetati’ . 
menthz piperite ° 
pulegii. 


viridis 


myrti pimentz ; 


polassee ‘ 
rose damascene 


super-carbonatis potasse 


sodzx 


Aralia spinosa / 
Arbutus uva ursi > 
Arctium lappa 
Argemone mexicana 
Argentum . 
vivum e 
Aristolochia serpentaria 
Artemisia abrotanum > 
absinthium . 
santonica 


Arum triphyllam ‘ 
Asarum etiropzum 
canadense “ 


Asclepias tuberosa 


syriaca . 
Astragalus tragacantha 
Atropa belladonna 


Bubon galbanum 


“Avena sativa J 
Aurl murias j 
Aurum * Fy 
: B 
Balneum mariz C 
Bismuthum ; 
Bitumen petroleum oF 


Cc : 
Calx Fi ia d 
Cancer astagus =, 

pagurus ° 
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Canella alba é - 160 Convolvulus panduratus  . 198 
Cantharis * A 284 scammonia . 197 
Capsicum annuum . - 160 Copaifera officinalis prs SR 
Carbo ligni 5 K, - 161) Coptis teifola ’ 200 
Carbonas — ‘ ~ 164 Corallum rubram G59 
ammonie js 451 Coriandrum sativum. 200 
\barytes .> : 165 Cornus fl-rida : res 2 00 | 
calcis : 165 sericea, , 201 
preparatus . ‘459 Crocus sativus : . 202 
ferri . ‘ 476 Croton eleutheria : 203 
precipitatus 476 Cubeba ¢ . 203 
_ Magnesia . 461 Cucumus colocynthis ; 204 
potasse 4 433 Cuprum ; §:)\ 204 
impurus . 165 Curcuma longa ‘ 205 
purissimus 441 
sodx Tie Ade Oy D ; 
impurus . 168 Daphne mezereum , s * 206 
zinci impurus 169 Datura stramonium 207 
preparatus 501 Daucus carota ; oo Pee 
Carum carui J - 169 Decoctum althee officinalis 52% 
Cassia fistula i 169 cinchone officivalis 528 
marilandica 390 daphnes mezerei 529 
senna. . 170 guajaci compositum 529 
Castor fiber P ean yi | hordei distichi 530 
Cataplasma aluminis. 588 polygalea senege 530 
dauci - 588 smilacis sarsaparille 530 
fermenti . 588 Digitalis purpurea re 
lin: , - 587 Dolchos pruriens ef 219 
sinapeos, 589 Dorstenia contrajerva . 7 eae 
Centaurea benedicta Peas ar a 
Cera alba . P 172 E i 
flava ‘ » 172 Elaterium : Z 288 
Ceraium simplex ie 599 Electuarium aromaticum — 576 
carbonatis zinci impuri 600 cassiz fistule — 576 
lithargyri acetati com- senne 577 
positum - O91 catechu OTT 
sabine . ; 600 opiatum : 578 
Cerevisie fermeatum - 172 Emplastrum asse fo'ide 603 
Cervus elaphus 173 we gummosum - 604 
Chenopodium anthelminticum 173 melves vesicatorii 601 
Chironia angularis - 174 cumpositum 602 
Cicuta eee 194 hydrargyri + eGO4 
maculata c Perry ye | oxidi plumbi semivitrei 602 
Cinchona caribea m . 184 _ ferri rubri 605 
officinalis Peers 3) resinosum 603 
Citrus aurantium “ 184 compositum 601 
medica 3 . ,2oaes saponaceum . 604 
Cocos butyracea . 188 simplex . 601 
Coccus cacti . - 186 Emulsio amygdali communis 531 
Cochlear iaarmoracia . 188 ammontaci . 532 
officinalis « eso camphorata Gn eee. o 
Coffea arabica . 189 Eugenia caryophyllata 220 
Colchicum autumnale » 190 Eupatorium perfoliatum  . 220 
Colomba ‘ é 193 : pilosum “eked, 222 
Conium maculatum . 194 purpuream ae ae 
Conserva citri aurantii 576 Extractum anthemidis nobilis 569 
rose gallice 2s eke O Cassiz senne 669 


Convolyulus jalapa sg. 197 cinchonze officinalis 569 
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Extractum convolvuli jalapez 570 

gentianz lulez 568 

glycyrrhize glabree 568 
hematoxyli campe- 


chensis ‘ 569 
hellebori nigri 568 
juglandis cineree 569 


papaveris somniferi 569 


rute graveolentis 569 

F 
Fecula ¥ é wer 45 
Ferrum 223 
Ferri limatura purificata » 475 
sn seni nigrum . 224° 
purificatum 476 
Kerala assa foetida ‘ 225 
Ficus carica : os) R26 
Frasera carolinensis ‘ 226 
waltherit. wine ats 
Fraxinus ornus : 228 

G 

Gambogia d Pi i >. | 
Gentiana lutea é 229 
catesbaia tine 229 
Geoffresa inermis ‘ 230 
Geranium maculatum wine 230 
Geum rivale 232 
urbanum . 232 
Gillenia trifoliata. ja BEO 
Glycyrrhiza glabra 232 
Gu um officinale ‘ oh pe 

' Hii 
Hamamelis Virginiana. 934 


Hematoxylum campechianum 235 


Helleborus feetidus 7 935 

niger % 235 
Heracleum lanatum . 236 
Henchera Americana . 937 
Hirudo medicinalis ou) e239 
Hordeum distichon g 238 
Humulus lupulus |. .-, 239 
Hydrargyrus . . QAO 

purificatus 481 


Hydro-sulphuretum ammoniz 455 


Hyoscyamus niger . z47 
Hygeopus officinalis « 248 
+ 

* J is a. I 
_ Ichthyocolla ‘ 9) ARB 
letodes feetidus , 249 
Infusum cinchone officinalis, 525 
digitalis purpurese 525 


gentiange compositum 525 


mimosz catechu 526 
rhei palmati ‘ 526 


INDEX. 


Infusum rose gallicze 


oe 


tamarindi et senne 


Kalmia latifolia 


angustifolia 
Kino . ‘ 4 
L 
Lactuca sativa : 
virosa . 
Laurus camphora 
cassia . ‘ 
cinnamomum 
sassafras , 
Lavendula spica. 
Leonorus cardiaca 2 
Leontodon taraxacum 
Lichen islandicus 5 
Linimentum hydrargyri 
_ -positum 
simplex ‘ 
Linum usitatissimum 
Liquor arsenicalis . 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Lobelia inflata 4... 
syphilitica . 
Lytta vittata 9». : 
M 
Magnesia . 


Maiva rotundifelia 
Maranta arundinacea 
Marrubium vulgare. 


Mel i ‘ 
Melaleuca leucadendron 
Melia azedarach ‘ 
Melissa officinalis 
Meloe niger ‘ 
vesicatorius 
Mentha piperita i 
pulegium . 
| viridis p 
Mimosa catechu. 
nilotica 


251, 


Inula helenium 5 
Ipecacuanha , 

Iris pseudacorus 2 
versicolor , 

J 
Juglans cinerea ‘ 
Juniperus communis 

. sabina : 

Virginiana 


a 


Mistura carbonatis py tite 4 


ferri composile 
Momorcica elaterium 


527 
527; 
251 
380 
255 
254 


259 
256 
257 
253 


259° 
259 
260 


261 
263 
265 
265 
264 
268 
268 
269 


269° 


270 


590. 
590 
271 
504 
271 
273 
QT 
O17. 


G4 


279 
279 
281 
281 
282 
292% 
25) ¢ 
279 


284 © 


286 
236 
285 


REOFT 


238. 
532 
A79 

288 
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Moschus moschiferus i289 
Reactlago amylt : 533 
astragali tragacanthe 533 
mimosee nilotice 533 
Murias eine 291 
aMMonie iii. al QA 
et ferri 478 
antimonii. - 469 
baryte . , 456 
hydrargyri 483 
soda ‘ 292 
Myrica cerifera hamulis 294 
Myristica moschata =) 280 
Myroxylon peruiferum 296 
Myrrha ‘ ‘ 297 
Myrtus pimenta . 8) (. 209 
N 
Nicotiana tabacum ; 298 
Nitras a x 299 
argenti - : A73 
Ppotassz : 299 
" : O 
Olea Europea : 302 
Oleum ammoniatum - 514 
amygdalicommunis ‘513 
camphoratum at aS 
carul , \ 522 
feeniculi dulcis oe BRL 
juniperi sabine 522 
lini usitatissimi wars 
cum calce.'. * §14 


succini et acidum suc. 
cinicam 406 
purissimum = 23 


sulphuratum 514 
eugeniz caryophyllate 220 
juniperi communis 521 
lauri cinnamomi JB 
Javendulze spice 521 
menthz piperite oth BH 
pulegit . 522 


viridis : 522 
myristicee moschatem 295 


myrti pimentz " 522 
pimpinelle anisi 521 
pint purissimum - "522 
rorismarini officinalis 522 
Orchis mascula ‘ 303 
Osmunda regalis.. ; 303 
Ostrea edulis t 303 
Ovis aries , . 804 
Oxalis acetosella | : 304 


Oxid. ant. cum phosphate calcis 468 
sulp. per nit. pet. 465 
vitrificatum - 466 

vitrificatum cum cera 467 
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Oxid. arsenici : 305 
ferri nigrum purificatum 476 
rubrum é 478 
hydrargyri cinereum 494 

, _ rabrum, per acid. nit. 495 
plumbi album 3 309 
rubrum - 309 
semi-vitreum 210 

zinci - ‘ 501 
impurum : 310 


preparatum 502 


P 

Panacea antimonii © . 
Papaver somniferum 
Phosphas calcis impurus 

ferri ‘ 

sodee ‘ 
Physeter macrocephalus 
Phytolacca decandra 


472 
311 
460 
480 
447 
318 
319 


Pilulz acetitis plumbi et ipecac.582 


aloes et ass feetide 
colocynthidis 
myrrhe . 

aloeticae 

ammoniareti cupri 

auri muriatis 

ferri cum myrrha 


gambogia composite 
asse feetide composite 582 


hydrargyri : 
opiate | : 
plummeri 
rhei composite 
scillitice * . 
Pimpinella anisum 
Pinus abies : : 
balsamea : 
larix , : 
sylvestris 
Piper longum : 
nigrum. : 
Plantago : 
Plumbum F i 
Podalyria tinctoria . 
Podophyllum peltatum 
Polygala senega : 


Polygonum bistorta 

Polypodium filx mas. 

Potassa : 
cum calce 

Potassium 

Prinos varticiliasuee ¢ 


Prunus cerasus 


domestica 

lauro cerasus 4 

Virginiana : 
Pterocarpus santalinus 


581 
581 


586 
586 


583 
584 
586 
585 
585 
322 
323 
323 
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Pulparom extractio - 512 Secale cornutum= - - 368 

he Pulvis aloes cum canella 574 Sesamum orientale = - 373 
a asari compaositus = - = 571) Sinapis alba - i BA 
Hy carbonatis calcis compos, 572 nigra = Lied Pew SWA 
ee astragali tragacan.comp. 574 Smilax sarsaparilla - 375 
e cinnamomi compositus 571 Sodium | - - 31 
me ipecacuanhe et opii 572 Solanum dylcamara = - . 376 
as jalapee compositus - 573 Solidago odora - 377 
ae opiatus + - 573 Solutio acetitis zinci - 6503 
Car scamimonii compositus 573 murias hydrargyri 505 
stannlt amalgamatis 575 muriatis barytee - 457 

super-sulphatis aluminge calcig + 460 

et potasse compositus 574 sulphatis cupri composita 475 

tragacanthe compositus 574 Sopbora tinctoria - 378 

Pyrola umbeilata -. 335 Spigelia marilandica = '° 380 

, : Spina cervina - 343 

Spirea trifoliata — - - 380 

Quassia excelsa - 339 Spiritus etheris nitrosi 508 
simarouba . 339 cari carui = - 517 

Quercus cerris = - 841 juniperi compositus 518 

robur - - 340 lauri cinnamomi - 517 

Javandule spice | 518 

R menthe piperite - 518 

Resina pini - - 341 viridis 518 

Rhamonus catharticus - 342- myristice moschate 518 

Rheum palmatum - 342 myrtipimente - 518 
Rhododendron chrysanthum 344 rorismarini officinalis 518 

Rhus copallinum - 345 eh officinalis 381 

glabrum . 345 Stannum > 382 

radicans - - 346 Statice cubaliainan - 382 

toxicodendron ~~ 346 Strychnos nux vomica - 383 

typhinum = - 346 Styrax benzoin = - - 386 

vernix = - 347 Sub-acetis cupri - 386 

Ribes - - - 348 Sub-borassode - - 387 

Ricinus communis - 349 Sub-murias hydrargyri 488 

Rosa canina * - 351 pracipitatus 493° 
damascena > 350 et ammoniz 494 

gallica - 350 Sub-sulphas hydrargyri flavus 496 

Rosmarinus officinalis - 351 Succinum - 388 

Rubia tinctorum * 351 Succus spissatus aconiti pes 510 

Rubus villosus - - 352 atropzx belladonne 511 

Rumex britannica - 353 conii maculati 511 

crispus - - 353 datura stramonii 512 

7 Ruta Graveolens > 354 hyoscyaminigri 512 
i Sulphas barytes - 389 
s cupri - a: NBD 

‘Sabatia angularis oS ed ferri - m A477 
Saccharum officinarum 354 exsiccatus - 478 

‘ Salix alba - ° 356 magnesiz - 390 
a latifolia - - 356 potasse = - - 443 
OE Sal catharticus amarus - 390 cum sulphure 444 
ie Salvia officinalis ' 357 sodx etutitaiee Lia ae 
pis Sambucus nigra - - 358 zinci —. : 502 

| Sanguinaria canadensis 358 Sulphur sublimatum - 391 

. Sapo mae - 363 _Jotum 418 

»  Scutellaria lateriflora - 366 Sulphuretum antimonii - 392 
Scilla maritima = - - 365 precipitatim 467 


exsiccata 365 preparatum - 465 
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Sulphuretum hydrargyri nig. 497 
-rubrum 497 

potasse - 445 

Super- tartris potassz =. - 394 
‘impurus 394 

Super-sul.alumi.et potasse 388 


exsiccatus464 

Swietenia febrifuga  - 394 

mahagoni = 395 

Syrupus althee officinalis 534 

| amomi zingiberis 534 
citri aurantii « ,. 635 

medice - 535 

papaveris somniferi 535 

rbhamni cathartici 536 


rose damascene - 536 
gallice - 536 
scille maritime - §37 


compositus. 637 
simplex - 534 
toluiferz balsami - 538 
Viulze odorata §38 
T 

Tamarindus indica - 395 
Tanacetum vulgare - 396 
Tartris antimonii - 470 
potasse - 445 
et sodz 449 
Tela araneii - - 396 
- Tinctura aloes ztherea 558 
socotorine 541 
etmyrrhze - 541 
amomi repentis 542 
> angusture - 544 

aristolochiz serpen- 
tariz - 542 
benzoin composita 543 
camphorz - 543 
castorei - 545 


composita 560 
cinchone officinalis 545 
composita 545 
cinnamomi composita 549 
colombe ~ 546 
conium maculatum 561 
convolvuli jalape 546 
crocisativi « 546 
datura stramonium 561 
digitalis purpuree 547 


eleutheriz - 544 
eupatorium perfolia- 
tum - 562 


ferulz assz feetide 543 
gentiane composita 547 
guajaciammoniati 560 

officinalis 548 
hellebori nigri - 548 


as a) a a ea 


INDEX. 

Tinctura humuli " 557 
hyoscyami nigri 548 
kino - =. '§49 

\ Lauri cinnamomi 549 


lavandulz composita 550 
lobelia inflata - $62 
meloes vesicatorii 550 


fortior 551 
mimose catechu 551 
muriatis ferri 551 
ammonie et ferri 551 
myrrhee - 552 
opii - nl ears be" 
ammoniata 56% 
. camphorata + 554 
. thei dulcis: 6.7 +355 
et aloes - $55 

et gentianz 555 ° 
palmati - 554 

sanguinaria cana- 
densis . 562 
saponis - oy ae 
et opii 556 
scill2 maritime 556 
sennecomposita - 444 
toluiferee balsami 556 
veratri albi - 557 
Toluifera balsamum - 396 
Tormentilla erecta « 400 
Triosteum perfoliatum - 400 
Triticum estivum - 401 
Trochisci carbonatis calcis 579 
glycyrrhize cum opio 579 
magnesia - 579 
Tussilago farfara - 402 
U 

Ulmus aspera - - 402 
Unguentum acetitis plumbi 591 
acidi nitrosi 595 
aque rosx be ins 1 
hydrargyri 595 
mitius 596 
infusi meloes vesica.594 
nitratis hydrargyri 598 
mitius 598 
oxidi hydrar.cinerei 597 


rubri 598 
; plumbi albi 591 


zinci ~ §99° 


impuri 599 
physeteris macro- 
cephali sevi 590 


Picis. - 593 

pulveris meloes. 
vesicatorii 594 

resinosum 593 


rosarum = $§92 
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Unguentum as ane 590 Vinum nicotianz tabaci 565 Sh. 
stramonit | ee 2508 opit- ccompositum — 565 
‘-sub- agetitis rouge 599 Mod op rhe paleatyt #6 
. sub-muriatis hydrargy- weal tartritis antimonii = © 36 
pietammonie - 597 Viola Gaonetan nn |. 
2 coup RETR MRS“) 595 Vitis vinifera - = 
Urtica ene open eensl = SAIS SPA eee He 
Lah Fite wR Sk, Xanthorhiza apiifolia — - 
Valeriana officinalis ©. - 404 OGIO UD REI oe PES 412 
Veratrum viride - 404 ia i en clava herculis 413 
‘Vinum aloes socotorine 563 we te aka? AL4 
--antimonii tartarizati 567 | : 
ferri. - - 563 Lie iz i Chay 
gentiane compositum 564 Zincum wie annette Ae 
ipecacuanhe - 564 stcaate 3 sh 0 Che n 
“i i 
be Paty 
hoe 
3 y 
Brae o 
4 : 3 i o om : i 
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